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IVelcotm to Bleak House, 


' 5 « 

it Van^, thftt tho wheels sent the toad drift flying about ont heads like 
.spray from a water-mill. Presently we lost the light, presently saw it, 
presently lost it, presently saw it, and turned mto an aTonuo of trees, 
and cantered up towards where it was beaming brightly. It was in a 
window of what seemed to bo an old-fashioned house, with throe 
peaks in the roof in front, and a circular swe^ leading to the porch. 

A bell was rung as wo drew up, and anwm tho sound of its deep 
'‘foioe in the still air, and the distant barking of some dogs, and a gnsh 
of li^t from tho opened door, and the smoking and stonming of tlio 
heated horses, anS^ntho quickened beating of our own hearts, wo 
alighte^ in no inconsiderable confusion, f 

“ Ada, my love, Esther, my dear, you are welcome. * I rojoioo to soo 
you I Bick, if I had a hand to spare at present, I would give it yon! ” 
The gentleman who said those words in a clear, bright hospitable 
voice, had. one of his arms round Ada’s waist, and the other round 
mine, and Kissed ns both in a fatherly way, and boro us across the hall 
ipto a ruddy HtUe room, all in a glow with a blazing fire. Here ho 
kwsed ns again, and, opening his arms, made ns sit down side by side, 
on a sofa r^y drawn out near tho hearth. I felt that if wo had boon 
at all demonstrativo, ho would have r^n away in a moment. 

“Now, Bick!” said ho, “I have a baud at liberty. A word in 
oaruost is as good as a speech. I am heartily glad to see you. Yon 
nvo at homo. Warm yourself I ” t 

Bichard shook him by both hands with an intuitive mixture of 
respect and frankness, and only soyiug (though with an canicstness 
that rathouVarmod mo, I was so ^’oid of Mr. Jamdycc’s suddenly 
disappearing), “ You aro very kind, sir! "We aro very much obliged 
to you! ” laid aside his hat and coat, and camo.ux> to tho flro. 

“And how did you like tho ride? And how did you like Mrs. 
Jdlyby, my dear ? ” said Mr. Jarndyco to Ada. 

Whilo Ada was speaking to him in reply, 1 glanced (I need not say 
with how mucli interest) at his face. It w'as a liaudbome, lively, quick 
face, full of change and motion: and his hair was a silvered iron-groy. 

I took him to bo nearer six<y than flftj^ hut ho was upright, hearty, 
and robust. From tho moment of his first speaking to us, his voice 
had connected itself with an association in my mind that I could not 
dofino* hut now, all at upce, a something sudden in*hi».manner, and 
a pleasant exprussioi^ in his eyes, vecalh^ the gentleman in the stage- 
roach, six years ago, on tho nioinorfblo day of my journey to Itcoding. 

I was certain it was he. I never was so frightened in my life as when I 
made tho discovery, for ho caught my glance, and appearing to read my 
thoughts, gavo such a look at door that I thought wo had lost him. 

However, 1 am happy to say ho remained whore he was, and asked 
me whftt T thought of Mrs.' 5ollfl^ ? 

“She eacoris herself very .much for Africa, sir,” I said. 

“Nobly!” returned Mr*. Jamdyee. “But you answer •like Ad*.”* 
Whom I had not heard. “ You aU think something eke, 1 see,’* 
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“ We rather thought,” said I, glanjigg at Richard and Ada, who 
entreated me with tbair eyes to speak, “that perhaps she was a little 
unmindful of her home.” 

“ Floored! ” eried Mr. Jamdyco. 

1 was rather alaimed again. 

“ Well! I want to know your real thoughts, my dear. I may have 
sent you there on purp^;.w4.’ 

“ We thought that, perhaps,” said I, hesitating, " it is right to bcgiii 
with the obligations of homo, sir; and tliit, perhaps, while tlioso arc 
overlooked and neglected, no other duties can possibly be substituted 
for thorn.” 

“The little Jellybys,” said Richard, coming to my relief, “are 
really—I can’t help expressing mysolf strongly, sir—in a devil of a 
state.” ^ * 

“ She means well,” said Mr. Jarndyce, hastily. “ The wind’s in tho 
oast.” 

“ It was in the north, sir, as wo camo down,” observed Richard. 

“ My dear Rick,” said Mr. Jarndyce, poking tho fire; “ I’ll take an 
oath it’s either in the east, or going' to be. I am always conscious of 
an uncomfortable sensation now and then when tho wind is blowing 
in the east.” * 

“ Rheumatism, sir ? ” said Richard. 

“ I dare say it is, Rich. I believe it is. And so the little Jell—I 
had my doubts about ’em—aro in a—olf, Lord, yes, it’s easterly I ” 
said Mr. Jarndyce. 

Ho had taken two Or three undecided turns up and»down whilo 
uttering these broken senJcnces, retaining tho poker in one hand and 
rubbing his hair with tho other, with a good-natured vexation, at 
once so whimsical and so loveable, that I am^sure wo were more 
delighted with him than we could possibly have expressed in any 
’ words. He gave an arm to Ada and an arm to mo, and bidding 
Richard bring a candle, was leading the way out, when ho suddenly 
turned us all bach again. 

“Those little Jellybys. £3ouldn’t you—didn’t you—now, if it had 
rained sugar-plums, or thrce-cornercd raspberry tarts, or anything of 
that sort 1 ” said Mr. Jamdyco. 

“ 0, qpusin— 1”. Ada hastily began. » 

“Good, my j>retty pet. I like jcousin.. 'Cousin John, perhaps, is 
better.” • 

“ ThtJU, cousin John I-Ada laughingly began again. 

^ “ Ha, ha! Very good indeed I ” said Mr. Jarndyce, with great 
enjoyment, “bounds uncommonly natural. Yes, my dear ? ” 

“ It did better than that. It rained Esther.” 

“ Ay ? ” said Mr. Jarndyce. “ Wh#t did Esther do ? ” 

“ Why, consin John,” said Ada, clasping her hands upon his arm, 
and shaking her head at me across him—f&f I Wanted her to be quiet: 
? Esther was their friend directly, fisther nursed them, coaxed them 
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to ‘sleep, washed and dressed them, told them stories, kept them qniot, 

• bought them keepsakes"—My dear girl! I had only gone out with 
Peepy, after ho was found, and given him a little, tiny horse I—“ and, 
cousin John, she softened poor Caroline, the eldest one, so much, and 
was so thoughtful for mo and so amiable!—No, no, I w'on’t be con¬ 
tradicted, Esther dear! You know, you know, it’s true I ” 

The warm-hearted darling leaned across dscnt^cuusm John, and kissed 
me; and then looking up in his face, boldly said, “ At all events, 
cousin John, I will thank you for the companion you have given me.” 

I felt as if she challenged him to run away. But'ho didn’t. 

“ Wtnere did you say the wind was, Rick? ’’ asked*Mr. Jaradyce. 

“ In the north, as we came down, sir.” •* 

“ You are right. There’s no east in it. A mistake of mine. Come, 
girls, comer and see your home! ” 

It was yno of those delightfully irregular houses where you go up 
and down steps out of one room into another, and whore you come 
upon more rdbms when you think yon have seen all there are, and 
where there is a bountiful provision of little halls and passages, and 
where yon find ■still older cottage-rooms in unexpected places, with 
lattice windows and green growth pressing through them. Mine, 
which wo entered first, w^as of this Rind, with an up-and-down roof, 
that had more corners in it than i ever counted afterwards, and a 
chimney (there was a nrooc^-firc on the If-arfli) paved all around with 
pure white tiles, in every one of which a bright miniature of the firo was 
blazing. Out of this room, you went down two stops, into a charming 
little sittuttg-room, lookhig down upon a ^owor-garden, which room 
was henceforth to belong to Ada and me. Out of this you went up 
three steps, into Ada’s bedroom, which haej a fine broad window, 
commanding a beantifnl view (we saw a groat expanse of darkuoss 
lying underneath the stars), to which there was a hollow window«cat, 
in which, with a spring-lock, three dear Adas might have been lost at* 
once. Out of this room, you passed into a little gallery, with which 
the other best rooms (only two) communicated, and so, by a little 
staircase of shallow steps, with a nnmljur of emrner stairs in it, con- 
sidcriitg its length, doum into the hall. But if, instead of going out 
at Ada’s door, you came hack into my room, and went out at the door 
by wfiich you bad entered it, and turned up a few trooked steps that 
branched off in an ipicxpeetcd manner from tho stairs, you lost youi*- 
sclf in passages, with manges in them, and three-cornered tables, and 
a Native-Hindoo chair, which w'as also a sofa, a box, and a*bcdBtead, 
and looked in every form, something between a haral^oo skeleton and 
a great bird-cage, and had been brought from India nobody knew by 
whom or when. From thpse, you came on Richard’s room, w^hicb 
was pail library, part sittiftg-it>oin, part bedroom, and seemed indeed 
a comfortable compound, of intiny rooms. Out of that, you went 
straight, with a littfe interval of passage, to the plain tK-oom where 
Mr, Jarndyce slept, all the year round, with his window open, his 
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bedstei^ without any furniture standing in the middle of the floor ‘for 
more air, and his cold-bath gaping for him in a smaller room adjoin¬ 
ing. Out of that, you camo jnto another passage, where there were 
back-sfeirsi, and where you coiild hear the horses Wng rubbed down, 
outside the stable, and being told to Hold up, and Get over, as they 
slipped about very much on the uneven stones. Or you might, if you 
came out at another ftocr (every room had at l^ast two doors), go 
straight down to the hall again by half-a-dozen steps and a low arch¬ 
way, wondering how you got back there, or hod ever got out of it. 

The furniture, old-fasliioned rather than old, like the house, was as 
pleasantly irre^lar, Ada’s sleeping-room was all flowers—int chintz 
and paper, in '^vet, in needlework, in the brocade of two stiff courtly 
chairs, which stood, each attended by a little page of a stool for 
greater state, on either side of the fire-place. Our sitting-room was 
green; and had, framed and glazed, upon the wall, numbers of 
surprising and surprised birds, staring out of pictures at a real trout 
in a case, as brown and- shining as if it had been-serveS with gravy; 
at the death of Oaptain Cook; and at the whole process of preparing 
tea in China, as depicted by Chinese artists. In myroom there were 
oval engravings of the months—^ladies haymaking, in shoi-t waists, 
and large hats tied under the chin, for Juno—smooth-legged noble¬ 
men, pointing, with cocked hate, to village steeples, for October. 
Half-length portraits, in^rajt3ns, abounded ^1 through the house; but 
were so disjjersed that I found the brother of a youthful officer of 
mine in the china-closet, and the grey old age of my pretty young 
bride, with a flower ‘in .her bodice, in the breakfast-joom. As 
substitutes, I had four angels, of C^ueen Anne’s reign, taking a com¬ 
placent gentleman^to hpaven, in festoons, with some difficulty; and 
a composition in needlework, representing fruit, a kettle, and an 
alphabet. All tho moveables, from the wardrobos to the chairs and 
•tables, hangings, glasses, oven to the pincushions and scent-bottles on 
the dressing-tables, displayed the same quaint variety. They agreed 
in nothing but their perfect neatness, their display of the whitest 
linen, and their storing-up, **vheresocvcr tho existence of a drawer, 
small or largo, rendered it possible, of quantities of rose-leaves and 
sweet lavender. Such, with its illuminated windows, softened here 
and thei^ by shadows of curtains, shining, out upon the star-light 
night; with its light, and warmth, and comfort;, with its hospitable 
jingle, at a distance, of preparatiotfs for dinner; with the face of its 
generans*master brightening everything we saw; and just wind 
enough withoul^, to sound a low accompaniment to everything wo 
heard; were our first impressions of Bleak House. 

“ I am glad you like it,’’ said Mr, Jamdyce, when he had brought us 
round again to Ada’s sitting-room. “It id&kes no pretensions*; but it 
is a comfortable little place, I hope, and \yill bp more so wth such 
bright young looks in it. You have bajrely half an hour before dinnor. 
there’s no one here but the finest creature upon earth—a child.” 
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‘‘More children, Esther J ” said Ada. 

“I don’t mean literally a child,” pursued Mr. Jarndyoe; “not a 
child in years. He is grown up—^he is at least, as old as I am—hut 
in simplLoity, and freshness, and enthusiasm, and a fine guileless 
inaptitude for all worldly affairs, he is a perfect child.” 

We felt that he must be yery interesting. 

“ He knows Mrs. Jellyby,” said Mi‘. Jarg^lj^. “ He is a musical 
man; an Amateur,' but might have been a Frofossional. Ho is an 
Artist, too; an Amateur, but might ha^e been a Professional. He 
is a man of attainments and of captivating manners. Ho has been 
unfortunate in his affairs, and unfortunate in his pursuits, and 
unfortuhate in his family; but he don’t care—^he’s a child I ” 

“ Did you imply that he has children of his own, sir ? ” inquired 
Bichard. 

“Yes, Bickt Half-a-dozen. More! Nearer a dozen, I should 
think. Bdt he has never looked after them. How could he? Me 
wanted somebody to look after /am. He is a child, you know! ” said 
Mr. Jarndyce. 

“And have the cliildrcn looked after themselves at all, sir?” 
inquired Bichard. 

“ Why, just as you may suppose,” said Mr. Jarndyce: his counte¬ 
nance suddenly falling. “ It is said ^at the children of the very poor 
arc not brought up, but dragged up. Jlaaold Skimpolo’s children 
have tumbled up somehow 5r other.-—Th& wind’s getting round again, 

1 am afraid. 1 feel it rather 1 ” 

Bichord^bserved that the situation was exposed on a sharp night. 

“It ie exposed,” said Mr. Jarndyce. “No dunbt that’s the causo. 
Bleak House has an exposed sound. But you arc coming my way. 
Come along! ” * 

Our luggage having arrived, and being all at hand, I was dressed 
in n few minutes, and engaged in putting my worldly goods away, • 
when a maid (not the one in attendance upon Ada, but another whom 
I had not seen) brought a basket into my room, with two bunches of 
keys in it, all labelled. ^ 

“ For you, miss, if you please,” said she. 

“ For me ? ” said I. 

“ The housekeeping keys, miss.” 

I showed my surprise; for sho added with some Bttle sul^prisc on 
her own part: “1 w&s tol^.to hriug them as soon as you was alone, 
miss. Miss Suinmerson, if I don’t deceive myself?” » 

“Yes,” said I, That is my name.” 

“The large bunch is the housekeeping, and tho'little bunch*is 
the cellars, miss. Any time you was pleased to appoint to-morrow 
mornings I was to sho.w yoi^ th% presses and things they belong to,” 

1 said I would bo ready at balf-past six ; and, after she was gone, 
stood looking at thedmskot, quite lost in the magnitude ^f my trust. 
Ada found me thus; and bad shch a delightful confidence in me whei> 
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I showed her the keys and told her about them, that it would have 
been insensibility and ingratitude not to feel encouraged. 1 knew, to 
be sure, that it was the dear girl's kindness; but 1 liked to be so 
pleasantly cheated. 

When we went down-stairs, wo were presented to Mr. Skimpolo, 
who was standing before the fire, telling Bichard how fond ho used to 
be, in his school-time^/*^ football. Ho was a little bright creature, 
with a rather large head; but a delicate face, and a sweet voice, and 
there was a perfect charm in him. All ho said was so free from effort 
and spontaneous, and was said with such a captivating gaiety, that it 
was fascinating to hear him talk. Being of a more slender figure than 
Mr. Jamdyce, t,nd having a richer complexion, with browner hair, ho 
looked younger. Indeed, he had more the appearance, in all respects, 
of a damaged young man, than a well-preserved elderly one. There 
was an easy negligence in his manner, and oven in his dre^s (his hair 
carelessly disposed, and his neck-kerchief loose and flowing, as 1 have 
seen artists paint their own portraits), which I could not separate from 
the idea of a romantic youth who had undergone some unique process 
of depreciation. It struck me as being not at all like the manner or 
appearance of a man who had advanced in life, by the usual road of 
years, cares, and experiences. 

I gathered from the converifation, that Mr. Skimpole had been 
educated for the modicai profession, and had once lived, in his profes¬ 
sional capacity, in the household of a German prince. He told us, 
however, that as he had always been a mere child in point of weights 
and measures, and had never known anything about them* ijexcept that 
they disgusted him), he ha<l never been able to prescribe with the 
requisite accuracy of detail. In fact, ho said, he had no head for 
detail. And he told us, w’ith great humour, that,when he was wanted 
to bleed the prince, or physic any of his people, ho was generally 
found lying on his back, in bed, reading the newspapers, or making 
fancy-sketches in pencil, and couldn’t come. The prince, at last 
objecting to this, “in which,” said Mr. Skimpole, in the frankest 
manner, “ho was perfectly 44 *ight,” the engagement terminated, and 
Mr. Skimpolo having (as no added with delightful gaiety) “ nothing 
to live upon but love, fell in love, and married, and sorrouudod him¬ 
self with rosy cljecks.” HL good friend Jarndyee and some dthcr of 
his good friends then heljjed him, ^n quicker or slowoi; succession, to 
several openings in Hfo; but to no purpose, for he must confess to 
two of the oldest infirmities in the world; one was, that ho had no 
idea of time; the other, that he had no idea of money. In consequonco 
of which he flever kept an appointment, never could transact any 
business, and never knew the value of anything I Well! So he had 
got on in life, and here he was I H# wad very fond of reading tho 
papers, very fond of making fancy-sketches with a pencil, very fond 
of nature, )fcry ff«nd of art. All ho asked-bf ^cioty was, to let him 
^live. That wasn’t much. His wants were few. Give him the papers. 
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conversation, mnsic, mntton, coffee, landscape, fmit in the season, a 
few sheets of Bristol-board, and a little claret, and he asked no more. 
Ho was a mere child in the world, hut he didn’t cry for the moon. He 
said to the world, “ Go your several ways in peace! Wear red coats, 
blue coats, lawn sleeves, put pens behind your ears, wear aprons; go 
after glory, holiness, commerce, trade, any object you prefer; only— 
let Harold Skimpole live! ” 

All this, and a great deal more, he told us, not only with the utmost 
brilliancy and enjoyment, but ■with a certain vivacious candour— 
speaking of himself as if he were not at all, his own affair, as if Skim¬ 
pole wore a third person, as if he knew that Skimpole had his singu¬ 
larities, but still had his claims too, which were the general business 
of the community and must not bo slighted. He was quite enchanting. 
If I felt at all confused at that early time, in endeavouring to reconcile 
anything said ■with anything 1 had thought about the duties and 
accountabilities of life (which I am far from sure of), I was confused 
by not exactly*understanding why he was free of them. Tliat ho im» 
free of them, I scarcely doubted; he was so very clear about it 
himself. 

“I covet nothing,” said Mr. Skiinpolo, in the same light way. 

‘‘ roRsoBsion is nothing to me. Here is my friend Jaiudyce’s excellent 
house. I feel obliged to him for poesessing it. I can sketch it, and 
alter it. 1 can set it to iqnsic. When'S aha here, I have Bufficiont 
poBsession of it, and have neither trouble, cost, nor rcsponBibility. 
My stewart^’s name, in short, is Janidyce, and ho can’t cheat me. W'e 
have beonfmentioning Mrs, Jellyby. Theye is a brigbt-eyed woman, 
of a strong will and immense power of bnsincps-detail, who throws 
herficlf into objeets with surprising ardour!. I don’t regret that J 
have not a strong will and an iraineiise power of bnsiuess-dctail, to 
throw myself into objects with snrjmsiiig ardour. 1 can admire‘her 
without envy. I can sympathise with the objects. I can dream of * 
them. I can lie down on the grass—in fine weather—and float along 
an African river, embracing all tbc natives I meet, as sensible of the 
d(5ep silence, and sketebing the dense overhanging tropicjd growth 
as aecnrately, as if I were there. I don’t know that it's of any direct 
nse my doing so, hut it’s all I can do, and I do it thoroughly. Then, 
for Heaven’s sake, having Harold Skimpole, a confidi ng child, jpetition- 
ing yon, tho world, ijn agglomeration of practical people of business 
habits, to let him livo and 4idinirc* the Immaii family, do it somehow 
or other, like good souls, and suffer him to ride his rocking-htirse! ” 

It was plain enough that Mr. Jarndyce had not been neglectful of 
tho adjuration. 

Mr. Skimpole’s general position there would have rendered it so, 
without the addition erf what hc^prcsently said. 

“It’s only you, tho generous preatures, whom I envy,” said Mr. 
Skimpole addresBing''u8, liis new friends, iu an imporsonal manner. 

“ I envy you your j>ower of doing what you do. It is what I should' 
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revel in, myself. I don’t feel any vulgar gratitude to you. I alidost 
feel as if yoM ought to be grateful to me, for giving you the opportunity, 
of enjo 3 ruig the luxury of generosity. I know you like it. For any¬ 
thing I can tell, I may have come into the world expressly for the 
purpose of increasing your stock of happiness. I may have been born 
to a benefactor to you, by sometimes giving you an opportunity of 
assisting me in my lif^k. perplexities. Why should I regret my in¬ 
capacity for details and worldly affairs, wlien it leads to such pleasant 
consequences ? I don’t regwt it therefore.” 

Of all his playful speeches (playful, yet always fally meaning what 
they expressed) none seemed to be more to the taste of Mr. Jprndyce 
than this. I had often new temptations, afterwards, to wonder whether 
it was really singular, or only singular to me, that he, who was pro¬ 
bably the most grateful of mankind upon the least occasion, should so 
desire to escape tho gratitude of others. ^ 

Wo were all enchanted. I felt it a merited tribute to the engaging 
qualities of Ada and Bichard, that Mr. Skimpolc,.seeing them for the 
first time, should be so unreserved, and should lay himself out to bo 
so exquisitely agreeable. They (and especially Richard) wore naturally 
pleased for similar reasons, and considered it no common privilege to 
be so freely confided in by sdbh an attractive man. The more wo 
listened, the more gaily Mr. Slpmpole talked. And what with his 
fine hilarious manner, aiM l{fs engaging candour, and his genial way 
of lightly tossing his own weaknesses about, as if be had said, “ 1 am 
a child, you know I You are designing people compared with mo; ” 
(he really made mo consider myself in that light;) “ but l\m gay and 
innocent; forget your worldly arts and play A\itb me ! ”—the effect 
was absolutely dazzling. 

Ho was so full of fe^ng too, and had such a delicate sentiment for 
what was beautiful or tender, that he conld have won a heart by that 
alone. In the evening when 1 was preparing to make tea, and Ada 
was touching the piano in the adjoining room and softly humming a 
tune to her cousin Richard, which they had happened to mention, he 
came and sat down on the safa near me, and so spoke of Ada that T 
almost loved him. 

She is like the morning,” he said. “ With that golden hair, those 
blue^ eyq^, and tbckt fresh bloom on her cheek, she is like the sdmmer 
morning. Tho birds hero will mistake hor for i,t. Wo will not call 
such a lovely young creature as thfi.t, who*iB a Joy to all mankind, an 
orphan. •She is the child of the universe.” 

Mr. Jamdyce^ I found, was standing near us, with his hands behind 
him, and an attentive smile upon his fhoe. 

“ Tho universe,” he observed, “ makes gather an indifferent parent, 
I am afraid.” # • . 

“Oil don’t know! ” cried Mr. Sicimpole,. buwantly. 

“ I thinkil do know,” said Mr. Jam^yoe. * 

• “ Well! ” cried Mr. Skimpole, “ you know the world (which in your 
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Bousb is the nniYerse), and I know nothing of it, so yon i^iall hsTo 
your way. But if I hod mine,” glancing at the cousins, “ there should 
be no brambles of sordid realities in such a path as that. It should 
be strewn with roses; it should lie through bowers, where there was 
no spring, autumn, nor winter, but perpetual summer. Age or change 
shoidd never wither it. The base word money should never be 
breathed near it I ” ^ 

Mr. Jarndyce patted him on the head with a smile, as if he had 
been really a child; and passing a step or two on, and stopping a 
momeut, glanced at the young cousins. His look was thoughtful, but 
had a bepignaut expression in it which I often (how often!) saw again: 
which has long been engraven on my heart. The roonr in which they 
were, communicating with that in which he stood, was only lighted 
by the hre. * Ada sat at the piano; Bichard stood beside her, bending 
down. Up^n the wall, their shadows blended together, surrounded 
by strange forms, not without a ghostly motion caught from the un¬ 
steady fire, though reflecting from motionless objects. Ada tonebed 
tbe notes so softly, and sang so low, that tbe wind, sighing away to 
the distant hills, was as audible as the music. The mystery of the 
future, and the little clue aflbided to it by the voice of tbe present, 
seemed expressed in tbe whole picture.* 

But it is not to recall this fancy, well as I remember it, that I recall 
the scone. First, I was not quite unconscihns of the contrast in 
respect of moaning and intention, between the silent look directed that 
way, and the flow of words that had preceded it. Secondly, though 
Mr. Jarndyi^’s glance, as ho withdrew it, rented for but a moment on 
me, I felt as if, in that moment, ho confided to me—and knew that he 
confided to me, and that I received the confidence—his hope that Ada 
and Riehoi'd might one day enter on a dearer relationship. 

Mr. Skimpole could play on the piano, and the violoncello; and«ho 
was a composer—had composed half an opera once, hut got tired of it 
—and played what he composed wth taste. After tea vre had qnite 
a little concert, in which Bichard—who was enthralled by Ada's 
singing, and told mo that she seemed to Isnow all the songs that ever 
were wi-itten—and Mr. Jarndyce, and I, wore the audience. After a 
little while I missed, first Mr. Skimpole, and afterwards Bichard; and 
while Fwas thinking how could Bichard stay away long, ajid lose 
so much, the maid w'lye hatl given me the keys looked in at the door, 
saying, “ If you please, miB9,«could ^ou spare a minute ? ” 

Wlien I was shut out with her in the hall, she said, holding up her 
hands, “ Oh if you please, miss, Mr. Carstouo says W'ould you come 
up-stairs to Mr. Skimpole’s room. Ho has been took, miss! 

“ Took ? ’’ said I. 

“ Took,'miss. Sudden,” Said tho maid. 

I was apprehensive that , his illness might bo of a dangerous kind ; 
but of course, I beggea ber to bo quiet and not disturb any one; and 
collected myself, as I followed ber quickly np-stairs, sufficiently to 
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consider what were the best remedies to be applied if it should provo 
to be a fit. She threw open a door, and 1 went into a chamber*; 
where, to my unspeakable surprise, instead of finding Mr. Skimpole 
stretohod upon the bed, or prostrate on the floor, I found him stan^ug 
before tiie &e smiling at Bichard, while Bichard, with a face of great 
embarrassment, looked at a person on the sofa, in a white great-coat, 
with smooth hair np'oi*->his head and not much, of it, which he was 
wiping smoother, and making loss of, with a i>ocket-handkerchief. 

“ Miss Summerson,” said Bichard, hurriedly, “ I am glad yon are 
come. You will be ablo, to advise us. Our friend, Mr. Skimpole— 
don’t be alarmed I—is arrested for debt.” 

“ And, really, my dear Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Skimpole, with 
his agreeable candour, ‘*I never was in a situation, in which that 
excellent sense, and quiet habit of method and usefulness, which any¬ 
body must observe in you who has the happiness of being a quarter of 
an hour in your society, was more needed.” 

The person on the sofa, who appeared to have a coul in his head, 
gave such a very lond snort, that he startled me. 

“ Are yon arrested for much, sir ? ” I inquired of Mr. Skimpole. 

“ My dear Miss Summersonsaid he, shaking his head pleasantly, 
“ I don’t know. Some pounds, odd shillings, and half-ponce, I think, 
were mentioned.’" 

“It’s twenty-four pou^d, sixteen, qnd seven-pence ha’penny,” 
observed the stranger. “ That’s wot it is.” 

“ And it sounds—somehow it sounds,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ like a 
small sum ? 

The strange man said nothing, but mado another snort. It w'as 
such a powerful one, that it seemed quite to lift him out of his seat. 

“ Mr. Skimpole,” said Bichard to me, “ has a. delicacy in applying 
to my cousin Jarndyco, because he has lately—I think, sir, I under¬ 
stood yon that yon had lately-" 

“ Oh, yes! ” returned Mr. Skimpole, smiling. “ Though I forgot 
how much it was, and when it was. Jarndyce would readily do it 
again; but I have the cpicuro-likc feeling that I would prefer a 
novelty in help ; that I would rather,” and ho looked at Biclmrd and 
me, “ develop generosity in a now soil, and in a new form of flower.” 

“ W||jat do ycu .think will bo best, Miss Summerson ? ” said Bichard, 
Midc. ’ ’ , , . 

I ventured to inquire, generall;;^-, before w'oplying, what would happen 
if the ifioney were not produced. 

“ Jail,” said the strange man, coolly putting his handkerchief into 
his hat, which was on the floor at his feet. “ Or Coavinsos.” 

“ May I ask sir, what is-*' 

“ Coavinses ? ” said the strange maa. A ’ouso.” 

Bichard and I looked at one anojihor again. It was a most singular 
thing that-the arrest was our omhari; 9 , 8 sment, dlhd not Mr. Skimpole’s. 
t fie observed us with a genial interest; but there seemed, if I may 
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venture on such a contradiction, nothing selfish in it. He had entirely 
washed his hands of the difficulty, and it had become ours. 

’ “I thought,” he suggested, as if good-naturedly to help us out, 
“ that being parties in a Chancery^suit concerning (as people say) a 
largo amount of property, Mr. Richard or his beautiful cousin, or 
both, could sign something, or make over something, or give some sort 
of undertaking, or pledge, or bond ? 1 don’t know what the business 
name of it may be, but I suppose there is some instrument within their 
power that would settle this V ” 

“ Not a bit on it,” said the strange man. 

“ Really ? ” returned Mr. Skimpolo. “ That seems odd, now, to one 
who is no judge of these things! ” 

“ Odd or even,” said the stranger, gruffly, “ I tell jrou, not a bit 
on it! ” 

"Keep your temper, my good fellow, keep your temper!” Mr. 
Skinipolo gmtly reasoned with him, as he made a little drawing of his 
head on the fly^loaf of a book. “ Don’t bo ruffled by your occupation. 
AVc can separate you from your office; we can separate the individual 
from the pursuit. Wes are not so prejudiced as to suppose that in 
j)rivato life you ai’c otherwise than a very eslimablo man, with a great 
deal of poetry in your nature, of which you may not bo conscious.” 

TJie stranger only answerad with another violent snort; whether in 
acceptance of the 2 >oetry-tribute, or in \lisdainful rejection of it, he did 
not cxiM’ess to me, o 1 

“ Now, my dear Miss Summerson, and my dear Mr. Richard,” said 
Mr. Skimpolo, gaily, innocently, and confidingly, as ho looked at his 
drawing with his head on one side; “ here you see me utterly in¬ 
capable of helping myself, and entirely in your hands! I only ask to 
ho free. The butterflies arc free. Mankind will surely not deny to 
Harold Skimpolo whht it concedes to the butterflies! ” 

My dear Miss Summerson,” said Richard, in a whisper, “ I have 
ton pounds that I received from Mr. Keuge. I must try what that 
will do.” 

I j) 0 s 8 csscd fifteen pounds, odd shillings, which I had saved from 
my (luartorly allowance during sovoral years. I had always thought 
that some accident might hapi)on which would throw me, suddenly, 
withoi4 ftiiy relation, or any i>roperty, on the world; and had always 
tried to keep some little, money by mo, that I might not be quite 
2 )cunilcBs. I told Richard of my heaving this little store, and having 
no present need of it; aiid I asked him delicately to inform Mr. 
Skimpole, while I should be gone to fetch it, that we would iblavo tho 
pleasure of paying his debt. , 

When I come back, Mr. Skimpolo kissed ray hand, and seemed 
quite toupbed. Not on his own account (I was again aware of that 
perplexing and extraordinary contradiction), hut on ours; as if per¬ 
sonal considerations w^re impossible with him, and the contemplation 
of our happiness alone affected him. Richard, hogging me, for tho 
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greater grace of the transaction, as ho said, to settle with Ooavinses 
(as Mr, Skimpole now jocularly called him), I counted out the money 
and reodved the necessary acknowledgment. This, too, delighted 
Mr. Skimpole. 

His compliments were so delicately administered, that I blushed 
less than I might have done; and settled with the stranger in the 
white coat, without n. ■‘king any mistakes. He put the money in his 
pocket, and shortly said, “Well, then, 111 wish'you a good-evening, 
miss.” 

“My friend,” said Mr. Skimpole, standing with his back to the 
fire, a:^r giving up the feketch when it was half finished, “ I should 
like to ask yon something, without offence.” 

I think the reply was, “ Cut away, then! ” 

“ Did you know this morning, now, that you were coming out on 
this errand ? ” said Mr. Skimpole. 

“ Know’d it yes’day aft’noon at tea-time,” said Ooavinses. 

“ It didn’t affect your appetite ? Didn’t make you wt all uneasy 'r ” 
Not a bit,” said Ooavinses. “ I know’d if you wos missed to-day, 
you wouldn’t be missed to-morrow. A day makes no such odds.” 

“But when you came down hero,” proceeded Mr. Skimpole, “it 
was a fine day. The sun wus shining, the wind was blowing, the 
lights and shadows wero passing across the fields, the birds were 
singing.” 

“ Nobody said they warn't, in my hearing,” rolumed Ooavinses. 

“ No,” observed Mr. Skimpole. “ But what did you think upon the 
road ? ” 

“ Wot do you mean ? ” growled Ooavinses, with an appearance of 
strong resentment. “Think! I’ve got enough to do, and little 
enough to get for it, without thinking. Thinking I ” (with profound 
contempt.) 

“ Then you didn’t think, at all events,” proceeded Mr. Skimpolo, 
“ to this effect. ‘ Harold Skimpole loves to see the sun shine; loves 
to hear the wind blow; loves to watch the changing lights and 
shadows; loves to hear th*' birds, those choristers in Nature’s great 
cathedral. And does it seem to mo that I am about to deprive Harold 
Skimpole of his share in ,such possessions, which are his only birth¬ 
right ! ’ You thought nothing to that effect ? ” 

“I—certainly—did— not,” said Ooavinses, whoso doggedness in 
utterly renouncing the idea was of that .intense kind, that he could 
only giro adequate expression to it by putting a long intorvol between 
each word, and accompanying the h^t with a jerk that might have 
dislocated his heck. 

“ Very odd and very curious, the mental process is, in you men of 
business!” said Skimpole, thoughtfully. “Thank*you, my 
friend, Good-night.” 

As our absence had been long enough already to seem strange 
down-stairs, I returned at once, and found Ada sitting at work by the 
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firesMe talking to her cousin John. Mr. Skimpolo presently appeai'ed, 
and Eichard Portly after him. I was sufficiently engaged, during 
tlio remainder of the evening, in taking my first lesson in backgammon 
from Mr, Jamdyce, who was very fond of the game, and from whom I 
wiehed d course to learn it as quickly as 1 could, in order that 1 
might bo of the very small use of being able to play when he had no 
better adversary. But I thought, occasionpjljs^hen Mr. Skimpole 
played some fragments of his own compositions; or when, both at the 
piano and the violoncello, and at our table, he preserved, with an 
absonco of all effort, his delightful spirits and his, easy flow of con- 
vei’sation; that Eichard and T seemed to‘ retain the transferred 
impression of having been arrested since dinner, and that it was very 
curious altogether. 

It was late, before we soparaled: for when Ada was going at eleven 
o’clock, Mr. Skimpole went to the piano, and rattled, hilariously, that 
tho best of dll ways, to lengthen our days, was to steal a few hours 
from Night, mji dcar! It was past twelve beforo ho took his candle 
and his ladiaut face out of the room; and I think he might have kept 
ns there, if he had seen fit, until daybreak. Ada and Eichai'd were 
lingering for a few moments by tho fire, wondering whether Mrs. 
JelJyby had yet finished her dictation f**tho day, when Mr. Jamdyce, 

. who had been out of tho room, returne^. 

“ Oh, dear mo, what’s this, what’s this 1 ”%he «aid, rubbing his head 
and walking about wdth his good-humoured vexation. “ What’s this 
they tell mo? Eick, my boy, Esther, my dear, what have you 
been doing?^ W’hy did you do it? How' could you do it? How 
much apiece was it?—The wind’s round again. I feel it all over 
mol” 

Wo neither of us qqite knew what to answer. “ 

“Come, Eick, cornel I must settle this before X sleep. How 
much are you out of pocket? You two made tho money up, you 
know! Wliy did you? How could you ?~0 Lord, yes, it’s duo oast 
—must be! ” 

“ Keally, sir,” said Eichard, “ I don’t tbi;>k it would bo honourable 
in mo to toll you. Mr. Skimpole relied upon us-” 

“ Lord bless you, my dear boy! He relies upon eveiybody! ” said 
Mr. Jarmdyco, giving his head a great rub, and stoppii^ short. 

“ Indeed, sir V* " ^ ’ 

“ Everybody! And‘ho’11 bp in tlife same scrape again, next week! ” 
said Mr. Jamdyce, walking again at a great pace, with a candlain his 
hand that had gone out. “ He's always in the same scrape. He was 
bom in tho same scrape. I verily believe that tho annbnnccment in' 
the newspapers when his mother was confined, was ‘ On Tuesday last, 
at her residence in Botheration B(*ildings, Mrs. Skimpolo of a son in 
difficulties.’ ” 

Eichard laughed hea&rtily, hut added, “ Still, sir, I don’t; want to 
' shake his confidence, or to break*lus confidence; and if I submit to 
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your bettor knowledge again, that 1 onght to keep his secret, I hope 
you will consider before you press me any more. Of course, if you 
do press me, sir, I shall know I am wrong, and will tell you.” 

“ Well! ” cried Mr. Jarndyee, stopping again, and making several 
absent endeavours to put his candlestick in his pocket. “ I—here! 
Take it away, my dear. I don’t know what 1 am about with it; it’s 
all the wind—invanj-^ly has that effect—I won’t press you, Eick; 
you may be right. But .really—to get hold of yon and Esther—and 
to squeeze you like a couple of tender young Saint Miohaers oranges I 
—It’ll blow a gale in the course of the night! ” 

He was how alternately putting his hands into his pockets, as if he 
were going tq,keep them there a long time; and taking them out 
again, and vehemently rubbing them all over his head. 

I ventured to take this opportunity of hinting that Mr. Skimpolc, 

being in all such matters, quite a child- 

Eh, my dear ? ” said Mr. Jarndyee, catching at the wurd. 

“ —Being quite a child, sir,” said 1, “ and so different from other 
people-” 

“ You arc right! ” said Mr. Jarndyee, brightouin^. “ Your woman’s 
wit hits the mark. He is a child—an absolute child. I told you ho 
was a child, you know, when J first mentioned him.” 

Certainly I certainly! we said. 

“And he is a chihl. Now, isn’t he?” asked Mr. Jarndyee, 
brightening more and more. 

Ho was indeed, we said. 

“ When you come to think of it, it’s the height of childislmoss in 
you—I mean mo—” said Mr. Jarndyee, “to regard him lor a moment 
as a man. You can’t make him responsible. The idea of Harold 
SIdrapolc with designs or plans, or knowledge of consequences I Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

It was so delicious to see the clouds about his bright face clearing, 
and to see him so heartily j)leasod, and to know, as it was impossible 
not to know, that the source of his pleasure was the goodness which 
was tortured by condemning, or mistrusting, or secretly accusing any 
one, that I saw the tears in Ada’s eyes, while she echoed Jiis laugh, 
and felt them in my own. 

“ Why, wha| a cod’s head and shoulders I am,” said Mr. Jarndyee, 
“ to require reminding of it 1 The whole busiucss shows the child 
from beginning to end. Nobod^^ but a child ‘would have thought of 
singliijg you two out for parties in tKo affair! Nobody but a child 
would have thought of your having the money! If it had been a 
thousand pounds, it would have been just the same!” said Mr. 
Jarndyee, with his whole face in a glow. 

We aU confirmed it from onr night’s lexperienco. 

“ To 1)6 sure, to bo sure I ” said‘Mr, Jarndyee. “ However, Rick, 
Esthei; and you too, Ada, for I don’t know that even your little purse 
is safe from his inexperience— I must have a promise all round, that 
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nothing of this sort shall ever be done any more. No advances! Not 
even sixpences.” 

We all promised faithfnlly; Eichard, .with a merry glance at me, 
touching his |^ket, as if to remind me that there was no danger of 
(mr transgressing. 

» As to Skirapole,” said Mr. Jamdyce, “ a habitable dolFs house, 
with good board, and a few tin people to into debt with and 
boiTOW money of, would set the boy up in life. Ho is in a child’s 
sleep by this time, I suppose; it s time I should take my craftier 
head to my more worldly pillow. Good-night, my dears. God bless 
yon! ” 

He pedped in again, with a smiling face, before wo h*!^ lighted our 
caudles, and said, “ O! I have been looking at the weather-cock. I 
find it was a false alarm about the wind. It’s in the south ! ” And 
went away singing to himself. 

Ada and Fagreed, as w-e talked together for a little while up-stairs, 
that this caprico about the wind was a fiction; and that he used the 
pretence to account for any disappointment ho could not conceal, 
rather than ho would blame the real cause of it, or disparage or 
depreciate any one. We thought this very characteristic of his 
eccentric gentleness; and of the difference between him and those 
.petulant people who make the w'cathsr and tjje winds (particularly 
that unlucky wind which he l^ad chosen fol such a different purpose) 
the stalking-horses of their sph'nctic and gloomy humours. 

Indeed, ho much affection for him had been added in this one 
evening to gratitude, tnat I hoped I already began to understand 
him thr<jngli that mingled feeling. Any seeming inconsistencies in 
Mr, Skimpole, or in Mrs. Jc*lly})y, I conld not expect to be able to 
reconcile; having so little ex])erience or practical knowledge. Neither 
did I try; for my thoughts were busy when I was alone, with Ada 
and Kiclmrd, and with the confideucxi I had seemed to receive con¬ 
cerning them. My fancy, made a little wild by the wind perhaps, 
would not consent to be all unselfish, either, though I would have 
persuaded it to bo so if I could. It wandortfl back to my godmother’s 
house, and came alojjg the intervening track, raising np shadowy 
speculations which had sometimes trembled there in tl^e dark, as to 
what knowledge Mr. Jarndyce had of my earliest history—even as to 
the possibility of .his being my fathw?—though that idle dream was 
quite gone now. • • * , 

It was all gone now, I remembered, getting up from the fire. It 
was not for me to muse over byegoiies, but to act with* a cheerful 
spirit and a grateful heart. So I said to myself, “ Esther, Esther, 
Esther I Duty, my dear! ” and gave my little basket of housekeeping 
keys such a ‘shake, that they sSunded like little bells, and rang me 
hopefully to bod. 


y 
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THE ghost’s walk. 

While Estbor sleeper Apd wbilo Esther wakes, it is still wet weather 
down at the place in Linoolnshire. The rain* is over falling, drip, 
drip, drip, by day and night, upon the brotid flagged terrace-pavement. 
The Ghost’s Walk. The weather is so very bad, down in Lincoln¬ 
shire, that the liveliest imagination can scarcely apprehend its ever 
being fine again. Not that there is any superabundant life of 
imagination on the spot, for Sir Leicester is not hero (and, truly, 
even if he were, would not do much for it in that particular), but is in 
Paris, with my Lady; and solitude, with dusky wings,'sits brooding 
upon Chesney Wold. t 

There may be some motions of fancy among the Jower animals at 
Chesney Wold. The horses in the stables—the long stables in a 
barren, red-brick courtyard, where there is a groat bell in a turret, 
and a clock with a large face, which the pigeons who live near it, and 
who love to perch upon its shoulders, seem to be always consulting — 
they may contemplate some mental pictures of fine weather on occasions, 
and may be better artrsts,at them than the grooms. The old roan, so' 
famous for cross-country Wrk, turning bis large eyeball to the grated 
window near Lis rack, may remember the fresh leaves that glisten 
there at other times, and the scents that stream in, apd may have a 
fine run with the houn'ds, while the human helper, clearing out the 
next stall, never stirs beyond his pitchfork and birch-broom. The 
grey, whose place i& opposite the door, and who, with an impatient 
rattle of his halter, pricks his oars and turns his head so wistfully 
when it is opened, and to whom tho opener says, “ Woa grey, then, 
steady! Noabody v^nts you to-day! ” may know it quite as well as 
the man. The whole seemingly monotonous and uncompanionable 
half-dozen, stabled togetIjLer, may pass tho long wet hours, when the 
door is shut, in livelier communication than is hold in the servants’ 
ball, or at tho Dedlock Arms;—or may even beguile tho time by 
impfoving (perhaps oorruptii*g) the pony in tho loose-hpx in tho 
corner. ' * 

So the mastiff, dozing in his kennel, in the courtyard, with his large 
head-on his paws, may think of tho hot sunshine, when the shadows 
of the stable-buildings tire his patience out by changing, and leave 
him, at one*time of the day, no broader refuge than the shadow of his 
own house, where ho sits on end, panting and growling short, and 
very much wanting something to '^ori^, besides himself apd his chain. 
So, now, half-waking and all-winking, he may recall the house full of 
company, the o()>nii-hnn6t s full of vehicles,^tho stables full of horses, 
and tho out-huildingH lull of attendants upon horses, until he m 
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nndi^cided about tbo proeont, and comes forth to see how it is. Then, 
with that impatient shake of himself, he may growl in the spirit, 

« Rain, rain, rain ! Nothing but rain—and no -family here t ” as he 
goes in again, and lies down with a gloomy yawn. 

So with the dogs in the kennel-buildings across the park, who have 
their restless fits, and whoso doleful voices, when the wind has been 
very obstinate, have even made it known in t|i/yiDuse itself; up-stairs, 
down-stairs, and in my lady’s chamber. They may hunt the whole 
country-side, while the raindrops are pattering round their inactivity. 
So tho rabbits with their self-betraying tails, frisking in and out of 
holes at roots of trees, may be lively with ideas of the breezy days 
when their ears are blown about, or of those seasons of interest when 
there are sweet young plants to gnaw. The turkey in the poultry- 
yard, always troubled with a' class-grievance (probably Christmas), 
may bo reminiscent of that summer-morning wrongfully taken from 
him, wlion ito got into the lane among the felled trees, wJiero there 
was a barn an^ barley. The discontoutod goose, who stoops to pass 
under tlie old gatew'ay, twenty feet high, may gabble out, if we only 
knew it, a waddling preference fur w'cather when tho gateway casts its 
shadow on the ground. 

Be this as it may, there is not muek fancy otherwise stirring at 
Ohesney Wold. If there l»e a little at any odd moment, it goes, like 
a little noise in that old echoing place, a l^jngway, and usually leads 
off to gliosts and mystery. • • 

It hue rained so hard and rained so long, down in Lincolnshire, 
that Mrs. l^uncewcll, the old housekooi)cr at (liesney Wold, has 
several times taken off her spectacles and* cleaned them, to make 
certain that the drops were not upon tho glasses. Mrs. Rouncewoll 
might have been sufficiently assured by hearing the rain, but that she 
is rather deaf, which'nothing will induce her to believe. She is 
a fine old lady, handsome, stately, wonderfully neat, and has such a 
back and such a stomacher, that if her stays sliould turn out when she 
dies to have been a broad old-fashioned faniily fire-grate, nobody w'ho 
knows her would have cause to he surpri^^d. Weather affects Mrs. 
liouncew'ell little. The house is there in all weathers, and the house, 
as she expresses it, “ is rrhal she looks at.” She sits in her room (in a 
side pas^i^o on the ground floor, with an arched windo|r commanding 
a smooth quadrangle, adorned at regular intervals with sbiooth round 
trees and smooth round blocj^s of sllene, as if tlie trees were going to 
play at bowls with the stones), and the 'whole house reposes mk her 
mind. She can open it on occasion, and be busy and fluttered ; but it 
is shut-up now, and lies on the breadth of Mrs. Roundbwoll’s iron- * 
bound bosom, in a majestic sleep. 

It is the ^lext difficult thingAo an impossibility to imagine Chosney 
Wold without Mrs. Rouhoew^, but she lias only b(‘on here fifty years. 
Ask her how long, thisip-aitty day, and sb^ sbail answer “ffty year 
•three months and a fortnight, by the blessmg <>f Heaven, if I live till 
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Tuesday.” Mr. Rouncewell died some time before the decease of *the 
pretty fashion of pig-tails, and modestly hid his own (if he took it 
with him) in a corner of the churchyard in the park, near the mouldy 
porch. He was bom in the market-town, and 6o was his young 
widow. Her progress in the family began in the time of the last Sir 
Leicester, and originated in the still-room. 

The present represt»jnJ.?tive of the Dedlocks is an excellent master. 
Ho supposes all hie dependants to be utterly bereft of individual 
characters, intentions, or opinions, and is persuaded that ho was born 
to supersede the necessity of thoir having any. If he were to make a 
discovery to the contrary, he would be simply stunned—would never 
recover himseld, most likely, except to gasp and die. But no is an 
excellent master still, holding it a part of his state to be so. Ho has 
a great liking for Mrs. Rouncewell; ho says she is a most respectable, 
creditable woman. He always shakes hands with her, when he comes 
down to (Jhesney Wold, and when ho goes away; and if be wore very 
ill, or if ho were knocked down by accident, or rim ov^r, or placed in 
any situation expressive of a Dedlock at a disadvantage, he would say 
if he could speak, “ Leave me, and send Mrs. Rouncewell here! ” 
feeling his dignity, at such a pass, safer with her than with anybody 
else. 

Mrs. Rouncewell bas known trouble. She has had two sons, of 
whom the younger ran*wiM, and wont for a soldier, and never came 
back. Even to this hour, Mrs. Rouncowell’s calm bands lose their 
composure when she speaks of him, and unfolding themselves from 
her stomacher, hover about her in an agitated manner,* xa she says, 
what a likely lad, w'hat a fine lad, what a gay, good-liumonrcd, clever 
lad lie was! Her second son would have been provided for at 
Cliesnoy Wold, and would have been made steward in due season; 
but he took, when he was a schoolboy, to constructing steam-engines 
ont of saucepans, and setting birds to draw their own water, with the 
least possible amount of labour; so assisting them with artful 
contrivance of hydraulic pressure, that a thirsty canary had only, in a 
litoral sense, to put his she-ulder to the wheel, and the job was done. 
This propensity gave Mrs. Rouncewell great uneasiness. She felt it 
•with a mother’s anguish, to be a move in the Wat Tyler direction: 
well knowing 'rhat Sir Lcicestur had that general impressien of an 
aptitude for any art to which smoko and a tall chimney might be 
considered essential. But the di/bmed young rebel (otherwise a mild 
youth,'-and very persevering), showing no sign of grace as he got 
older; but, on the contrary, constructing a model of a power-loom, 
she was fain, with many tears, to mention his backslidings to the 
baronet. “ Mrs. Rouncewell,” said Sir Leicester, “ I can never 
consent to argue, as you know, with ary one on any subject. You 
had better get rid of your boy; you had better got him into some 
Works. «Tho iron country farther north ‘ is, T suppose, the congenial 
direction for a boy with these tendencies.” Fartiier north he went, 
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and farther north ho grew up ; and if Sir Leicester Dedlock ever saw 
•him, when he came to Chesney Wold to visit his motlior, or ever 
thought of him afterwards, it is certain that he only regarded him as 
one of a body of some odd thousand conspirators, swarthy and grim, 
who were in the habit of turning out by torchlight, two or three 
nights in the week, for unlawful purposes. ^9 

Nevertheless Mrs. Bonncewoll’s son has, in the course of nature 
and art, grown up, and established himself, and married, and called 
unto him Mrs. Bouncowcirs grandson: who, being out of his 
apprenticeship, and home from a journey in far countries, whither he 
was sent to enlarge his knowledge and complete his preparations for 
the venture of this life, stands loaning against the chimney-piece this 
very day, in Mrs. Bounoeweirs room at Chesney Wold, 

“ And, a^ain and again, I am glad to see yon, Watt I And, once 
again, I ani glad to see you, Watt! ” says Mrs. Eounce,well. “ You 
ai'c a fine young fellow. You are like your poor uncle George. Ah! ” 

* Mrs. Bouncewelrs hands unquiet, as usual, on this reference, 

‘ ‘ They say I am like my father, grandmother.” 

“Like him, also, my dear,—but most like your poor uncle George! 
And your dear father.” Mrs. Bounccw^l folds her hands again. “ He 
is well ? ” 

“ Thriving, grandmother, in every A'ay.” « 

“ I am thankful! ” Mrs. Rouncewell i# fond of her son, but has a 
plaintive feeling towards him—much as if he were a very honourable 
soldier, who^ad gone over to the enemy. 

“ lie is quite happy ? ” says she. • 

“ Quite.” 

“ r am thankful! So he has brought you up*to follow in his ways, 
and has sent you into foreign countries and the like? Well, Jho 
knows best. There may bo a world beyond Chesney Wold that I 
don’t understand. Though I am not young, either. And I have 
seen a quantity of good company too! ” 

“ Grandmother,” says the young man, cjianging the subject, “ what 
a very pretty girl that was, I found with you just now. You called 
her Rosa ? ” 

“ Yes^ child. She is daughter of a widow in the,village. Maids 
are so hard to teach, now-a»dayB, that I have put her about me young. 
She’s au aptsclfolar, aad will do weij. She shows the house already, 
very pretty. She lives with* me at my table here.” • 

“ I hope I have not driven her away ? ” 

“ She supposes we have family affairs to speak about, I dare say.* 
She is very modest. It is a fino quality in a young woman. And 
scarcer,” says Mrs. RounceweU, expanding her stomacher to its utmost 
limits, “ than it formerly was i ” * 

The young man inclines* bis head, in acknowledgment of the 

• precepts of experience. Mrs. Rotncewell listens. 

“ Wheels I ” says she. They have long l>een audible to tbe younger 
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ears of her companion. ** What wheels en sack -A day as this, fbr 
gracions sake?*’ 

After a short intervajl a tap at the door. “ Conj^ in! ” A dark¬ 
eyed, dark-haired, «hy, village' beauty comes in—so fresh in her rosy 
and yet delicate bloom, that the drops of rain, which have beaten on 
her hair, look like tht upon a flower fresh gathered. 

** What company is this, Rosa ? ” says Mr. Rouncewell. 

“ It’s two young men in a gig, ma’am, who want to see the house— 
yes, and if you please, I told them so I ” in quick reply to a gesture of 
dissent fjw>m the housekeeper. “I went to the hall-door, and told 
them it was the wrong day, and the wrong hour; but the young man 
who was driving took off his hat in the wet, and bogged me to bring 
this card to you.” 

“ Read it, my dear Watt,” says the housekeeper. 

Rosa is so shy as she gives it to him, that they drop it between 
them, and almost knock their foreheads together as they pick it up. 
Rosa is shyer than before. 

“ Mr. Guppy ” is all the information the card yields. 

“ Guppy 1 ” repeats Mrs, Rouncewell, “ Mr, Guppy I Nonsense, I 
never heard of him! ” 

“ If you please, he told me that! ” says Rosa. “ But he said that 
he and the other young gertleman came from London only last night 
by the mail, on busiuess at 'the magistrates’ meeting, ten miles off, this 
morning; and that as their business was soon over, and they had 
heard a great deal said of Chesney Wold, and really diditjt know what 
to do with themselves, they had come through the wet to see it. They 
are lawyers. He says he is not in Mr. Tulkinghorn’s ofSce, but he 
is sure ho may make'use of Mr. Tulkinghorn’^ name, if necessaiy.” 
handing, now she leaves off, that she has been making quite a long 
speech, Rosa is shyer than over. 

Now, Mr. Tnlkinghorn is, in a manner, part and parcel of the 
place; and, besides, is supposed to have made Mrs. Rouncewell’s will. 
The old lady relaxes, consents to the admission of the visitors as a 
favour, and dismisses Rosa. The grandson, however, being smitten 
by a sudden wish to see the house himself, proposes to join the party. 
The grandmother, who is plea'^d that he should have that interest, 
accompanies him—though to do him jiistico, he is exceedingly un¬ 
willing to trouble her. <' ,, 

“ Much obliged to you, ma'am. \ ” says Mr. Guppy, divesting hinmclf 
of bis wet dreadnought in the hall. “ Us London lawyers don’t often 
'get an out; kud when we do, we like to make the most of it, you 
know.” 

The old housekeeper, with a graciou^soverity of deportment, waves 
IveT towMfds the great staircase. Mr. Guppy and bis friend 
ioWow ll(4sa, Mrs. Rouncewell and her gTandwin follow them, a young 
gardciutr goon bofoj -j to open tho Hhhttei'H. • 

As ie nnually the ease with people who go over houSfiS, Mr. Guppy 
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and liis £nend aq^jjead beat before tbey bave well begtin. They 
atraggle about iu wrong places, look at wrong things, don’t care for 
the right thing8,^ape when more rooms’are opened, exhibit profound 
depression of spirits, and are clearly knocked up. In each successiTQ 
chamber that they enter, Mrs. Bouncewell, who is as upright as the 
houso itself, rests apart in a window-seat, ov.^cJfcher such nook, and 
listens with stately ai)proval to Eosa’s exposition. Her grandson is 
so attentive to it, that Kosa is shyer than over—and prettier. Thus 
they pass on from room to room, raising the pictured Hedlocks for a 
few brief minutes as the young gardener admits the light, and 
reconsigning them to their graves as he shuts it out again. It appears 
to the afflicted Mr. Guppy and his iiiconsulable friend, that there is 
no end to the Hedlocks, whoso family greatness seems to consist in 
their never having done anything to distinguish themselves, for seven 
hundred years. 

Even Ike long drawing-room of Chesney Wold cannot revive Mr. 
Guppy’s spirits. He *is so low that he droops on the threshold, and 
has hardly strength of mind to enter. But a portrait over the 
chimncy-piecc, painted by the fashionable artist of the day, acts upon 
him like a charm. He recovers in a moment. He stares at it with 
uncommon interest; ho seems to be fixed and fascinated by it. 

^\I)ear me! ” says Mr. Guppy. “ Wno’s |hat^ ” 

“ The picture over the firo-jdaco,” says Eosa, “ is the portrait of the 
present Lady Pcdlock. Tt is considered a perfect likeness, and tho 
best work of master.” 

“ ’Blest! ” says Mr. Guppy, staring in n* kind of dismay at his 
friend, ‘*if I can over have seen her. Yet I know herl Has tho 
incture been engraved, ^miss ? ” 

“ The picture has never been engraved. Sir Leicester has always 
refused j)ermiB8ion.” 

“ Well! ” says Mr. Guppy in a low voice, “ I’ll be shot if it ain’t 
very curious how well I know that picture! So that’s Lady Dedlock, 
is it!” 3 

“The picture on the right is the present Sir Leicester Dedlock. 
The picture on the loft is his father, the late Sir Leicester.” 

Mr. Ggppy has no eyes for either of these magnates “^It’s xmac- 
countable to moj” he says, still staring at the portrait, “ liow well 1 
know that picture \ I’tn dasjied \ ” adds Mr, Guppy, looking round, 
“ if I don't think I must have had a dream of that picture, you kifow! ” 

As no one present takes any especial interest in Mr. Guppy’s 
dreams, the probability is not pursued. But ho stiff remains so 
absorbed by the portrait, that he stands itnmoveablo before it until 
tbe young gardener has closed tljo ehuttors ; when hu comes out of 
tho room in a dazed state, that is an odd thongh a Kufiicient sul^titute 
for interest, and foUows»intd‘ ’the succeeding rooms witli a eoufused 
stare, as if he were looking eyery^ere for Lady Dedlock again. 

He sees no more of her. He sees her rooms, which are tbe.last 
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BhowD, as being Tery elegant, and be looks ont ol the windows from 
which she looked ont, not long ago, upon the weather that bored hex 
to death. All things have an end—even houses that people take 
infinite pains to see, and are tired of before they begin to see them. 
He has come to tho end of the sight, and tho fresh village beauty to 
the end of her description; which is always this: 

“Tho terrace below"much admired. It is.called, from an old 
story in the family, The Ghost’s Walk.” 

“No?” says Mr. Guppy, gi-oedily curious; “what’s tho story, 
miss ? Is it anything about a picture ? ” 

“ Pray toll us the story,” says Watt, in a half whisper. 

“ I don’t kudw it, sir.” Eosa is shyer than ever. 

“It is not related to visitors; it is almost forgotten,” says the 
housekeeper, advancing. “It has never been more than a family 
anecdote.” 

“ You’ll excuse my asking again if it has anything to do with a 
picture, ma’am,” observes Mr. Guppy, “ because I do assure you that 
tho more I think of that picture tho better 1 know it, without knowing 
how I know it! ” 

The story has nothing to d,o with a picture; the housekeeper can 
guarantee that. Mr. Guppy is obliged to her for the information; 
and is, moreover, generally obliged. Ho retires with his friend, 
guided down another stairoaso by tho young gardener; and presently 
is heard to drive away. It is now dusk. Mrs. llouncewell can trust 
to the discretion of her two young hearers, and may tell Iftem how tho 
terrace came to have that ghostly name. She seats herself in a large 
chair by the fast-darkening window, and tells them: 

“ In the wicked days, my dears, of King Charles the First—I mean, 
of course, in tho wicked days of the rebels who leagued themselves 
against that excellent King—Sir Morbury Dodlock was the owner of 
Chesney Wold. Whether there was any account of a ghost in tho 
family before those days, I can’t say. I should think it very likely 
indeed.” 

Mrs. Kouncewell holds '"this opinion, because she considers that 
a family of sneh antiquity and importeuce has a right to a ghost. 
She regards a ghost as one of the privileges of the upper classes; a 
gentefil distinction to which the common people have no claim. 

“Sir Morbury Dedlock,” says,Mrs. Bouncecvel!, “was, I have no 
occasiqp to say, on the side of the blessed martyr. But it supposed 
that his Lady, who had none of the family blood in her veins, favoured 
4he bad causes It is said that she had relations among King Charles’s 
enemies: that she was in correspondence with them; and that she gave 
them information. When any of the country gentlemen who followed 
His Majesty’s cause met here, it il said that my Lady w^as always 
•nearer to the door of their council-room than iJhoy supposed. Do you 
hear a sohnd like a footstep passing^along tho terrace. Watt ? ’* 

Bosa draws nearer to the housekeeper. 
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•‘1 hear the rain-drip on the stoneB,” replies the young man, “and 
I heal' a curious echo—I suppose an echo—which is very like a 
halting step.” 

The housekeeper gravely nods and continnes: 

“ Partly on account of this division between them, and partly on 
other accounts, Sir Morbury and his Lady led troubled life. She 
was a lady of a haughty temper. They were Ibot well suited to each 
other in age or character, and they had no children to moderate 
between them. After her favourite brother, a young gentleman, was 
killed in the civil wars (by Sir Morbury’s near kinsman), her feeling 
w'as BO violent that she hated the race into which she had married. 
When the Bedlocks were about to ride out from ChesnSy Wold in the 
King’s cjrtise, she is supposed.to have more than once stolen down into 
the stames in the dead of night, and lamed their horses: and the 
story is, tlj^t once, at sucli an hour, her hnBb.and saw her gliding 
down the stairs and followed her into the stall Tvhere his own 
favourite liorse’ stood. There he seized her by the wrist; and in a 
struggle or in a fall, or through the horse being frightened and lash¬ 
ing out, she was lamed in the hip, and from that hour began to pine 
away,” 

The housekeeper has dropped her voice to a little more than a 
• whisper. " ,, 

“ She had been a lady of a handsome fe'gure and a noble carriage. 
She never complained of the change; she never spoke to any one of 
being crippled, or of being in pain; but, day by day, she tried to 
walk upon the terrace; und with the help.of the stone balustrade, 
went up and down, up and down, up and down, in sun and shadow, 
with greater difficulty every day. At last, one afternoon, her husband 
(to whom she had neVfer, on a7iy persnasion, opened her lips since that 
night), standing at the great south wiudow, saw her drop upon the 
jiavcment. Ho hastened down to raise her, but sbo repulsed him 
as he bent over her, and looking at bim fixedly and coldly, said ‘ I will 
dio here whore I have walked. And I will walk here, though I am 
in my grave. I will 'walk hero, until tflio pride of this house is 
humbled. And when calamity, or when disgrace is coming to it, let 
the Dedlocks listen for my stop! ’ ” 

Watt* looks at llosa. Bosa in the deepening gldiW looks down 
upon the ground, half irighteuod and half sliy. 

“There and then she difid. And from those days,” sa^^s Mrs. 
Eouncewell, “ the name has come down—Tho Ghost’s Walk. If the 
tread is an echo, it is an echo Uiat is only heard aftev dark, and is- 
often unheard for a long w'hilc together. But it comes back, from 
timo to time; and so sure •as tberc is sickness or death in the 
family, it will be heard then.” • 

“ —And disgrace, grg,ndmother-” says Watt. 

, “ Disgrace never comes to Chesney Wold,” returns the housekeeper. 

Her grandson apologises, with “ True. True.” 
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“ Thftt is tlie skay. Whatever -the sonnd is, it is a worrying 
sound,” says Mrs. Bouncewell, getting up from her chair, “ and what 
is to be noticed in it, is, that it must be laard. My kdy, who is 
afraid of nothing, admits that when it is there, it mnst he heard. You 
cannot shut it out. Watt, there is a tall French clock behind you 
(placed there, ’a purjpvcse) that has a loud beat when it is in motion, 
and can play music. 'I^u'understand how those things are managed ? ” 
“ Pretty well, grandmother, I think.” 

“ Set it a-^ing.” 

Watt sets it a-going—music and all. 

“ Now, come hither,” says the housekeeper. “ Hither, child'towards 
my Lady’s pillhw. 1 am not suro that it is dark enough yet, but 
listen! Cab you hear the sound upon the terrace, through the music, 
and the beat, and everything ? ” 

“ I certainly can! ” 

“ So my Lady says.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

« 

OOVERIN(J*A MULTITUDlfi OP SINS. 

It was interesting when I dressed before daylight, to ^ep out of 
window, where my candles were reflected in the black panes like two 
beacons, and, finding all beyond still enshrouded in the indistinctness 
of last night, to watch*how it turned out when the day came on. As 
the prospect gradually revealed itself, and disclosed the scene over 
which the wind had wandered in the dark, like my memory over my 
life, I had a pleasure in discovering the unknown objects that had 
been around me in my sleep. At ^st they were faintly discernible 
in the mist, and above them the later stars still glimmered. That 
pale interval over, the picture began to enlarge and fill up so fast, 
that, at every new peep, I could have found enough to look at for an 
hour. Imperceptibly, my candles became the only incongruous part 
of the *hioming, the dark places in my room all melted away, and the 
day shone bright upon a cheerful Jfeindscape, prominoni in which the 
old Abbey Church, with its massive tower, threw a softer train of 
shadow on the view than seemed compatible with its rugged character. 
But so from rough outsides (I hope 1 have learnt), serene and gentle 
influences often proceed. 

Every part of the house was in such ^rder, and every one was so 
attentive to me, that I had no troublcPwith my two bunches of keys: 
tliongh what with trying to remeraher the conteiits of each little storo- 
^ room dra\^r, and cupboard; and wl»t with making notes on a slate 
* about jams, and pickles, and preserves, and bottles, and glass, and 
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cbiDA, and a great many other tl^ims; and what with being generally 
a methodical, (dd-maidish sort of ^Ush little person; I was so busy 
that 1 could not believe it was breakfast-time when 1 heard the bell 
ring. Away I ran, however, and made tea, as I had already been 
installed into the responsibility of the teapot; and then, as they were 
all rather late, and nobody was down yet, I th(\ught I would take a 
peep at the garden and get some knowledge of that too. X found it 
quite a delightful place; in front, the pretty avenue and drive by 
which we had approached (and where, by the bye, we had cut up the 
gravel so tembly with our wheels that I asked the gardener to roll 
it); at the back, the flower-garden, with my darling at her window up 
there, throwing it open to smile out at me, as if sho woflld have kissed 
me from that distance. Beyond the flower-garden was* a kitchen- 
garden, and then a paddock, and then a snug little rick-yard, and then 
a dear little, farm-yard. As to the House itself, with its three peaks 
in the roof; its various-shaped windows, some so large, some so small, 
and all so pretty; its trellis-work against the south-front for roses 
and honey-Buckle, and its homely, comfortable, welcoming look: it 
was, as Ada said, when she came out to meet me with her arm through 
that of its master, worthy of her cousin John—a bold thing to say, 
though he only pinched her dear cheek for it- 

Mr. Skimpole was as agreeable at urcakfasi:, ns ho had been over¬ 
night. There was lioney on -the table, and4t led him into a discourse 
about Bees. He hud no objection to honey, he said (and I should 
think ho ha(J, not, for he seemed to like it), but he protested against 
the overweening assumptions of Bees. He-didn't at all see why the 
busy Bee should be proposed ns a model to him; he supposed the Bee 
liked to make honey, or ho wouldn’t do it—nobody asked him. It 
was not necessary for'tho Bee to make such a merit of his tastes. ^If 
every confectioner wont buzzing about the world, banging against 
everything that came iu his way, and egotistically calling upon every¬ 
body to take notice that he was going to his work and must not be 
interrupted, the world would be quite an unsupportablo place. Then, 
after aU, it was a ridiculous position, to be*smoked out of your fortune 
with brimstone, as soon as you had made it. You would have a very 
mean opinion of a Manchester man, if he spun cottpu for no other 
purpose. He must say he thought a Bi'one the embodimeui; of a 
pleasanter and ‘wiser idea. The ]Di;oDe said, unaffectedly, “ You w'ill 
excuse me; I really cannot*attend to the shop! I find mysqlf in a 
world in which there is so much to see, and so short a time to sec it 
in, that I must take the liberty of looking about me, aud bogging tc 
bo provided for by somebody who doesn’t want to look about him.” 
This appealed to Mr. Skimpole to be the Drone philosophy, and ho 
thought it a very good philosopliy—always supposing the Drone to 
be willing to bo on gqod terms with the, Bee: which, so far os ho 
knew, the easy follow always was^ if the consequential creatdre would 
only let him, and not be so conceited about his honey! 
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He pursued this fancy with the lightest foot over a variety of 
ground, and made us all merry; though again he seemed to have as 
serious a meaning in what he said ns he was capable of having. 1 
left them still listening to him, when I withdrew to attend to my new 
duties. They had occupied me for some time, and I was passing 
through the passages on my return with my basket of keys on my 
arm, when Mr. oarndyce called me into a small room next his bed¬ 
chamber, which I found to be in part a little library of books and 
papers, and in part quite a littlo museum of his boots and shoes, and 
hat-boxes. 

“ Sit down, my dear,” said Mr. Jarndyce. “ This, yon must know, 
is the Growlery. When I am out of humour, I come and growl here.” 

“ You must bo here very seldom, sir,” said I. 

“ O, you don’t know me! ” he returned. “ When I am deceived or 
disappointed in—the wind, and it’s Easterly, I take refuge here. The 
Growlery is the best-used room in the house. You are not aware of 
half my humours yet. My dear, how you are trombling! ” 

I could not help it: I tried very hard: but being alone wdth that 
benevolent presence, and meeting his kind eyes, and feeling so happy, 
and so honoured there, and my heart so full- 

I kissed his hand. 1 don’t know what 1 said, or even that I spoke. 
Ho was disconcerted, and walked to the window; I almost believed 
with an intention of jumpii g out, until be turned, and I was reassured 
by seeing in his eyes what ho had gone there to hide. Ho gently 
patted mo on tho head, and I sat down. 

“ There! There! ” he said. “ That’s over. Pooh*'^! Don’t be 
foolish.” 

“It shall not happen again, sir,” I returned, “ but at first it is 
difficult-” 

“ Nonsense! ” he said, “ it’s easy, easy. Why not ? I hear of a 
good littlo oii^han girl without a protector, and I take it into my head 
to be that protector. Sho grows up, and more than justifies my good 
opinion, and I remain her guardian and her friend. What is there in 
all this? So, sol Now, have cleared off old scores, and I have 
before me thy pleasant, trusting, trusty face again.” 

I said to myself, “ Esther, my dear, you surprise me! This really 
is not-'what I ei^ftected of you I ” and it had such a good effect, that I 
folded my hands upon my basket* and quite recovered myself. Mr. 
Jarndyce, expressing his approval in his' face, began to talk to me as 
confidentially as if I had been in the habit of conversing with him 
every morning for I don’t know how long. I almost felt as if I had. 

“ Of course, Esther,” ho said, “ you don’t understand this Chancery 
business ? ” 

And of course I shook my head, t *■' 

, “I don’t know who does,” he returned. “Tho Lawyers have 
twisted ilrinto such a state of hedevllment that the original merits of 
the case have long disappeared from the face of the earth. It’s about 
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a Will, and the trusts under a Will—or it was, once. It’s about 
nothing but Costs, now. We are always appearing, and disappearing, 
and swearing, and interrogating, and filing; and cross-filing, and 
arguing, and sealing, and motioning, and referring, and reporting, 
and revolving about the Lord Chancellor and all his satellites, and 
equitably waltzing ourselves off to dusty death, about Costs. That’s 
the great question. All the rest, by some extff-ordinary means, has 
melted away.” 

“ But it was, sir,” said I, to bring him bade, for ho began to rub his 
head, “ about a Will ? ” 

“Why, yes, it was about a Will when it was about anything,” ho 
returned.' “ A certain Jarndyce, in an evil hour, made a^reat fortune, 
and inado a great Will. In the question how tho trusts under that 
Will are to be administered, the fortune loft by the Will is squandered 
away; tho legatees under the'Will are reduced to such a miserable 
condition tlmt they wonld bo sufficiently punished, if they had com¬ 
mitted an enormous crime in having money left them; and tho W’ill 
itself is made a dead letter. All through the deplorable cause, every¬ 
thing that everybody in it, except one man, knows already, is referred 
to that only one man who don’t know it, to find out—all through the 
deplorable cause, everybody must have copies, over and over again, of 
, everything that has accumnlated about it in the way of cartloads of 
papers (or must pay for them without having ll"3m, which is the usual 
course, for nobody wants them?); and must''go down tho middle and 
up again, through such an infernal country-dance of costs and fees 
and non6«nso«,nd comiption, as was never dreamed of in the wildest 
visions of a Witcli’s Sabbath. Equity sends* questions to Law, Law 
sends questions hack to Equity; Law finds it can’t do this. Equity finds 
it can’t do that; neither can so much as say it can’t do anything, without 
this solicitor instructing and this counsel appearing for A, and that 
solicitor instructing and that counsel aj»pearing for B; and so on 
through tho whole alphabet, like the history of the Apple Pie. And 
tlius, through years and years, and lives and lives, everything goes 
on, constantly beginning over and over agaj[n, and nothing ever ends. 
And wo can’t get out of the suit on any terms, for we are made parties 
to it, and mmi he parties to it, w'hether we like it or not. But it won’t 
do to thipk of it! Wlien my great uncle, poor Tom Jarudyce, began 
to thiuk of it, it was the beginning of the end 1 ” 

“ The Mr. Jarndyce,‘sir, w;hose skVry I have heard?” 

Ho nodded gravely. “ I was his heir, and this was his house, 
Esther. When I camo here, it was bleak, indeed. He had left tho 
signs of his misery upon it.” 

“ How changed it must be now! ” I said. 

“ It had .been called, beforf^* his time, tho Peaks. He gave it its 
present name, and lived hero shut up : day and night poring over the 
wicked heaps of papers in the suit, and hoping against hope to dis- 
* entangle it from its mystification and bring it to a dost}. In the 
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meantime, the place became dilapidated, the wind whistled thpongh 
the cracked walls, the rain Ml through the broken roof, tho weeds 
choked the passage to the rotting door. When I brought what 
remained of liim home hero, the brains seemed to me to haye been 
blown out of the house too; it waff so shattered and ruined.’* 

He walked a little to and fro, after saying this to himself with a 
shudder, and then looked at me, and brightened, and came and sat 
down again with his Hhnds in his pockets. 

“ I told you this was the Growlery, my dear. Where was 1 ? ” 

I reminded him, at the hopeful change ho had made in Bleak 
House. 

“ Bleak House: true. There is, in that city of liondon there, some 
property of odrs, which is much at this day what Bleak House was 
then,—I say property of ours, moaning of tho Saif's, but I ought, to 
call it the property of Costs; for Costs is the only power on earth 
that will ever get anything out of it now, or will ever <know it for 
anything but an eyesore and a heartsore. It is a street of perishing 
blind houses, with their eyes stoned out; without a pane of glass, 
without so much ns a window-frame, with the bare blank shutters 
tumbling from their hinges and falling asunder; the iron rails peeling 
away in flakes of rust; the chimneys sinking in; tho stone steps to 
every door (and every door might be Death's Door) turning stagnant 
green; the very crutcjios on •\Shioh the mins are propped, decaying. 
Although Bleak House wvis not in Chancery, its master was, and it 
was stamped with the same seal. Those are the Great Seal’s impres¬ 
sions, my dear, all over England—the children know thwn! ” 

“ How changed it is 1 ” 1 said again. 

“ Why, so it is,” he answered much more choerftilly; “ and it is 
wisdom in you to keep me to the bright side of the picture,’' (Tho 
idea of my wisdom !) “ These are things I never talk about, or even 
think about, excepting in the Growlery here. If you consider it right 
to mention them to Kick and Ada,” looking seriously at me, “ you 
can. I leave it to your discretion, Esther.” 

“ I hope, sir-” said I. 

“ I think you had better'^call me Guardian, my dear.” 

I felt that I was choking again—taxed myself with it, “ Esther, 
now, you know^ou are! ”—when he feigned to say this slighjily, as if 
it were a whim, instead of a blioughtful tenderness. But I gave the 
housekeeping keys the least shake,in the world as a reminder to myself, 
and folding my hands in a still more' determined manner on the 
basket, looked at him quietly. 

. “ I hope, Guardian,” said I, “ that you may not trast too much to 
my discretion. I hope you may not mistake me. I am afraid it will 
bo a disappointment to you to know that I am not clever—but it 
really is the truth; and you yrould *soon find it out if I had not the 
•honesty to confess it.” ' •' « 

He did not seem at all disappointed: quite the contrary. He told 
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me, with ft smil© all over his fee©, that he knew me very well indeed, 
and tiiat I was quite clever enough for him. 

• «I hope I may turn out so,^’ said I, “ but I am much afraid of it, 
Guardian.” 

You are clever enough to be the good little woman of our lives 
here, my dear,” he returned, playfully; “ the little old woman of the 
Child’s (I don’t mean Skimpole’s) Khyme. ^ n 

“ ‘ Little old woman, and whither so high ? 

‘To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky.’ 

You will sweep them so neatly out of our sky, in the course of your 
housekeeping, Esther, that one of these days, we shall have to 
ahandon the Growleiy, and nail up the door.” • 

This was the beginning of my being called Old Woman, and Little 
Old Woman, and Cobweb, and Mrs. Shipton, and Mother Hubbard, 
and Dame purden, and so many names of that sort, that my own 
name soon became quite losf .*niong them. 

“ However,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ to return to onr gossip. Here’s 
Rick, a fine young fellow^ Ml of promise. What’s to be done with 
him?” 

O my goodness, the idea of asldng my advice on such a point! 

“ Here ho is, Esther,” said Mr. Jarndyce, comfortably putting his 
•hands into his pockets and stretching eut his ^^'gs, “ He must have 
a profe^pn; he must make some choice fdSr himself. There will be 
a worKiinore Wiglomeration about it, I suppose, but it must be done.” 

“ More what, Guardian ? ” said I. 

‘‘ More Wi^omeration,” said he. " It’s the only name I know for 
the thing. lie is a ward in Chancery, my dear. Eenge and Carboy 
will have something to say about it; Master Somebody—a sort of 
ridiculous Sexton, digging graves for the merits of causes in a back 
room at the end of Quality Court, Chancery Lane—will have some¬ 
thing to say about it; Counsel ivill haYo something to say about it; 
tho ('hancellor will have something to say about it; the Satellites will 
have something to say about it; they will all have to be handsomely 
fee’d, all round, about it; the whole thing \^ill be vastly ceremonious, 
wordy, unsatisfactory, and expensive, and I call it, in general, Wig¬ 
lomeration. How’^ mankind ever came to bo affticted with Wiglomc- 
ration, oif for whose sins thege young people ever fell into a pit (Jf it, 

I don’t know; so it is.”, 

He began to mb his head 'again, and to hint that ho felt the^ind. 
But it was a delightful instance of his kindness towards mo, that 
whether he rubbed his head, or walked about, or did bpth, his face 
was sure to recover its benignant expression as it looked at mine; and 
be was sure to turn comfortable again, and put his hand® in his 
pockets and stretch out his legS. • ^ 

“ Perhaps it would be best,, first of all,” said I, “ to ask Mr. Richard - 
^hat he inclines to himself.” <» * 
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“Exactly so,” lie returaed. “That’s what I mean! You know, 
just accustom yourself to talk it over, with your tact and in your quiet 
way, with him and Ada, and see what you all make of it. We are 
sure iio come at the heart of the matter by your nteans, little woman.” 

I really was frightened at the. thought of the^ importance I was 
attaining, and the number of things that were being confided to me. 
1 had not meant this^at all; I had meant that he should speak to 
Biohard. But of course I said nothing in reply, except that 1 would 
do my best, though 1 feared (1 really fblt it necessary to repeat this) 
that he thought ipe much more sagacious than I was. At which my 
guardian only laughed the pleasantest laugh 1 ever heard. 

“ Gome 1 ” rising and pushing back his chair. “ I think we 

may have done with the Growlery for one day 1 Only a concluding 
word. Esther, my dear, do you wish to ask me anything ? ” 

He looked so attentively at me, that 1 looked attentively at him, 
and felt sure I understood him. 

“ About myself, sir ? ” said I. 

“Yes.” 

“ Guardian,” said I, venturing to put my hand, which was suddenly 
colder than I could have wished, in his, “ nothing 1 I am quite sure 
that if there were anything I nought to know, or had any need to know, 
I should not have to ask you to tell it to me. If my whole reliance, 
and confidence were mot^placed in you, I must have a hard heart 
indeed. I have nothing tb ask you; ilbthing in the world.” 

He drew my hand through his arm, and we went away to look for 
Ada. From that hour I felt quite easy with him, quii^ unreserved, 
quite content to know n'o more, quite happy. 

We lived, at first, rather a busy life at Bleak House; for wo had to 
become acquainted ^ith many residents in an4 out of the neighbour¬ 
hood who knew Mr. Jarndyce. It seemed to Ada and me that every¬ 
body knew him, who wanted to do anything with anybody else’s 
money. It amazed us, when wo began to sort his letters, and to 
answer some of them for him in tho Growlery of a morning, to find 
how the great object of Jhe lives of nearly all his correspondents 
apx>eared to be to form themselves into committees for getting in and 
laying out money. The ladies were as desperate as the gentlemen; 
indepd, I think they were even more so. They threw themselves into 
committees in the most impassioned manner, and collected subscrip¬ 
tions with a vehemence quite erf^raor^ipary. ’ It apj^ared to us that 
some tof them must pass their whole, lives in dealing out subscription- 
cards to the whole Post-ofiice Directory—shilling cards, half-crown 
cards, half-sovereign cards, penny isards. They wanted everything. 
They wanted wearing apparel, they wanted linen rags, they wanted 
money, they wanted coals, they wan%d soup, they wanted interest, 
they wanted autographs, they wanted fiannel, they wanted whatever 
''Mr. Ja^dyce had—or had not. Theii* objects were as various as 
their demands. They were goin^to raise new buildings, they were 
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going to pay off debts on old buildings, they were going to establish 
in a picturesque building (engraving of proposed West Elevation 
attached) the Sisterhood of Medieeval Marys; they were going to 

f iyeia testimonial to Mrs. Jellyby; they were going to have their 
ecretory’s portrait painted, and presented to his mother-in-law, 
whose deep devotion to him was well known; thev were going to get 
up everything, I really believe, from five hunSred thousand tracts 
to an annuity, and from a marble monument to a silver teapot. 
They took a multitude of titles. They were the Women of England, 
the Daughters of Britain, the Sisters of oil the Cardinal Virtues 
separately, the Females of America, the Ladies of a hundred denomina¬ 
tions. l%ey appeared to be always excited about cffivassing and 
electing. They seemed to our poor wits, and according to their own 
accounts, to Ije constantly polling people by tens of thousands, yet 
never bringing their candidates in for anything. It made our heads 
ache to thinlF, on the whole, what feverish lives they must lead. 

Among the ladies who were most distinguished for this rapacious 
benevolence (if I may use the exx)rc8Bion), was a Mrs. Pardiggle, who 
seemed, as 1 judged, from the number of her letters to Mr. Jarndyce, 
to be almost as powerful a correspondent as Mrs. Jellyby herself. We 
observed that the wind always changed, Vhen Mrs. Pardiggle became 
the subject of conversation: and that Jt invariably interrupted Mr. 
Jarndyce, and prevented his going any farthfr, \fhen he had remarked 
that there were two classes of ^aritablc people ; one, the people who 
did a little and made a great deal of noise; the other, the people who 
did a great deal and made no noise at all. W^ were therefore curious 
’ to see Mrs. Pardiggle, suspecting her to be a type of the former class; 
and were glad w'hen she called one day with her §vc young sons. 

She was a formidable style of lady, with spectacles, a prominent 
nose, and a loud voice, who had the effect of wanting a great deal of 
room. And she really did, for she knocked down little chairs with 
her skirts that were quite a great way off. As only Ada and I were 
at home, we received her timidly; for she seemed to come in like cold 
weather, and to make the little Pardiggles bine as they followed. 

“ These, young ladies,” said Mrs. Pardiggle, with great volubility, 
after the first salutations, arc my five boys. You may have seen 
their namts in a printed subscription list (perhaps more*than one)> in 
the possession of, our esteoified friend, Mr. Jarndyce. Egbert, my 
eldest (twelve), is the boy wJbio sen^out his pocket-money, to the 
amount of five-and-threepence, to the Todcahoopo Indians. Oswald, 
my second (ten-ond-a-half), is the child who contribute two-and- 
ninepence to the Great National Smithers Testimonial. Francis, my 
third (nine), one-and-sixpenco-halfpenny; Felix, my fourth (seven), 
eightpence ta the Superannuated* Widows ; Alfred, my youngest (five), 
has voluntarily enrolled himself in the Infant Bonds of Joy, and is 
pledged never, through life, to'-use tobacco in any fom.” • 

• We had never seen such dissatisfied children. It was not merely 

o 
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that they were weazened and shrivelled—^though they were certainly 
that too—hut they looked absolutely ferocious with discontent. At 
the mention of the Tockahoopo Indians, 1 could really have supposed 
Egbert to be one of the most baleM members of that tribe, he gave 
me such a savage frown. The face of each child, as the amount of 
his contribution was mentioned, darkened in a peculiarly vindictive 
manner, but his was 1^ far the worst. I must except, however, the 
little recruit into the Infant Bonds of Joy, who was stolidly and 
evenly miserable. 

“ Yon have been visiting, I understand,” said Mrs. Pardiggle, ** at 
Mrs. Jellyby’s?” 

Wo said yes, wo had passed one night there. 

“Mrs. Jelly by,’* pursued the lady, always speaking in the smuo 
demonstrative, loud, hard tone, so that' her voice impressed my fancy 
as if it had a sort of spectacles on too—and 1 may take the oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking that her spectacles were made the less engaging 
by her eyes being what Ada called “ choking eyes,” meaning very 
prominent: “ Mrs. Jellyby is a benefactor to sodety, and deserves a 
helping hand. My boys have contributed to the African project— 
Egbert, one-and-six, being the entire allowance of nine weeks; Oswald, 
ono-and-a-penny-halfpenny, being the same; the rest, according to 
their little means. Nevertheless, I do not go with Mrs. Jellyby in all 
things. 1 do not go vithj;>Mrs. Jellyby in her treatment of her young 
family. It has been noticed. It has'been observed that her young 
family are excluded from participation in the objects to which she is 
devoted. She may be right, she may be wrong; but, r ght or wrong, 
this is not my course with my young family. I take them every¬ 
where.” 

I was afterwards convinced (and so was Ada) that from the ill- 
bonditioned eldest child, these words extorted a sharp yell. He 
turned it off into a yawn, but it began as a yell. 

“ They attend Matins with me (very prettily done), at half-past six 
o’clock in the morning all the year round, including of course the 
depth of winter,” said Mrs. Pardiggle rapidly, “and they are with 
me during the revolving duties of the day. I am a School lady, I am 
a Visiting lady, I am a Beading lady, 1 am a Distributing lady; I am 
on 4he local Dinen Box Oo’nmittee, and many general Cojamittees; 
and my canvassing alone is very extensile—perhaps no one’s more so. 
But they are my companions eVerywhere; and by these means they 
acqnfre that knowledge of the poor, and that capacity of doing 
charitable business in general—in short, that taste for the sort of 
thing—which will render them in 'after life a service to their neigh¬ 
bours, and a satis&ction to themselves. My young family are not 
frivolous; they expend the entjjre f.mount-of their allowmioe, in 
sul^riptions, under my direction; and they have attended as many 
public ^(meetings, and listened to as many lectures, orations, and 
discussions, as generally fall to the lot of few grown people. Alfred 
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(fivo), who, as I mentionod, has of his own electicm joined the Infant 
Bonds Joy, was one of the very few children who manifested 
Consciousness on that occasion, after a fervid address of two hours 
from the chairman of the evening." ’ ‘ 

Alfred glowered at us as if he aiever could, or would, forgive the 
injury of that night. 

“ You may have observed, Miss 8ummerson*”*6aid Mrs. Fardiggle, 

“ in settle of the lists to which I have referred, in the possession of 
our esteemed ffiend Mr. Jamdyce, that the names of my young family 
are concluded with the name of 0. A. Pardiggle, F.E.S., one pound. 
That is their father. We usually observe ‘the same routine. I put 
down my mite first; then my young family enrol their contri' 
bution8,i according to their ages and their little means; and then Mr. 
Fardiggle brings up the rear.' Mr. Fardiggle is happy to throw in 
his limited donation, under my direction; and thus things are made, 
not only pleasant to ourselves, but, we trust, improving to others." 

Suppose Mr. Fardiggle were to dine with Mr. Jellyby, and suppose 
Mr. Jellyby wew to‘relieve his mind after dinner to Mr. Fardiggle, 
would Mr. Fardiggle, in return, make any confidential communication 
to Mr. Jellyby? I was quite confused to find myself thinking this, 
but it came into my head. • 

“ You are very pleasantly situated Ijjere!" said Mrs. Fardiggle. 

We were glad to change the subject; «ndf going to the w’indow', 
pointed out the beauties of *the prospect on which the spectacles 
appeared to me to rest with curiouB indifference. 

“ You knoiv Mr. Gusher ? ” said our visitor. 

Wo were obliged to say that we had not the* pleasure of Mr, Gusher’s 
acquaintance. 

“ The loss is yours, I assure you,” said Mrs*. Fardiggle, with her 
commanding deportment. “ He is a very fervid impassioned speaker 
—full of fire! Stationed in a waggon on this IjCiwn, now, which, from 
tho shape of the land, is naturally adapted to a public meeting, he 
would improve almost any oi^sion you could mention for hours and 
hours! By this time, young ladies,” said Mrs. Pardiggle, moving 
back to her chair, and overturning, as if by invisible agency, a little 
round table at a considerable distance with my work-basket on it, “ by 
this timq you have found me out, I dare say ? ” • • 

This was really such a confusing question that Ada looked at me in 
perfect dismay. As to the fcture of my own eonscionsness, 

after what I bad been thinking, it must have been expressed^ the 
colour of my cheeks. 

“ Pound out, 1 mean,” said Ml's. Pardiggle, “ the proininent point 
in mychar^ter. I am aware that it is so prominent as to be dia- 
coverable immediately. I Iq^ itself open to detection, I know. 
Weill I freely admit, I am a woman of business. I love bard^ 
work; I enjoy hard work. The excitement does me good. •! am so*^ 
•accustomed and inured to hard wori that I don’t know what fatigue is.** 
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We murmured that it was very astouishing and very gratifying!; or 
something to that effect. I don’t think we knew what it was either, 
but this is what our politeness expressed. 

I do no'k understand what it is to be tired; you cannot tire me if 
you try! ” said Mrs. Pardiggle. “ The quantity of exertion (which 
is no exertion-to me), the amount of business (which I regard as 
nothing), that I go through, sometimos astonishes myself. I have seen 
Bay young family, and Mr. Pardiggle, quite work out -with wi^Oessing 
it, when I may truly say I have been as fresh as a lark I" 

If that dark-visaged eldest boy could look more malicious than he 
had already looked, this was the time when he did 'it. I observed 
that he doubled his right fist, and delivered a secret blow into the 
crown of his cap, which was under his left arm. 

“ This gives me a great advantage when I am making my rounds,” 
said Mrs. Pardiggle.' “If I find a person unwilling to hear what 
I have to say, I tell that person directly, * I am incapable of fatigue, 
my good friend, I am never tired, and I mean to go on until 
I havejflone.’ It answers admirably 1 Miss Summerson, I hope I 
shall have your assistance in my visiting rounds immediately, and 
Miss Clare’s very soon ? ” 

At first I tried to excuse "myself, for the present, on the general 
ground of having occupations to attend to, which I must not neglect. 
But as this was an ineffectual protest, I then said, more particularly, 
that I was not sure of my qualifications. That I was inexi)eriGncod in 
the art of adapting my mind to minds very differently situated, and 
addressing them from snitablo points of view. That 1* had not, that 
delicate knowledge of {he heart which must be essential to such a 
work. That I had much to learn, myself, before I could teach others, 
and that I could not confide in my good intentions alone. For these 
feasons, I thought it best to he as useful as I could, and to render 
what kind services I conld, to those immediately about me; and to 
try to let that circle of dnty gradually and naturally expand itself. 
All this I said, with anything but confidence ; because Mrs. Pardiggle 
was much older than I, rud had great experience, and was so very 
military in her manners. 

“ Yon are wrong, Miss Summorson,” said she: “ but perhaps you 
aro aot equaliio hard work, or the excitement of it; and that makes 
a vast difference. If you w^ld like to see how' j go through my 
w’ork, I am now about—with my* young Jfamily—to visit a brickmakor 
in thfi ndghhourhood (a vory had character), and shall be glad to 
take you with me. Miss Clare also, if she will do mo the favour.” 

Ada and 1 interchanged looks, ahd, as we wore going out in any 
case, accepted the offer. When wo hastily returned from putting on 
onr bonnets, we found the young family languishing in a comer, and 
Mrs, Pardiggle sweeping abont the room, locking down nearly all 
the light objects it contained. Mrs.' Pardiggle took possession of 
Ada, and I followed with the family. ' 
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A^a told me afterwards tliat Mrs. Pardiggle talked in the same 
loud tone (that, indeed, I overheard), all the way to tho brickmaker’s, 
about an exciting contest which she had for two pr three years waged 
against another lady, relative to the bringing in of their rival candi” 
dates for a pension somewhere. There had been a quantity of print¬ 
ing, and promising, and proxying, and polling^ and it appeared to 
have imparted great liveliness to all conoernedT except the pensioners 
—who were not elected yet. 

I am very fond of being confided in by children, and am happy in 
being usually favoured in that respect, but* on this occasion it gave 
me great, uneasiness. As soon as wo were out of doors, Egbert, with 
the manner of a little footpad, demanded a shilling of me, on the 
ground that his pocket-money was “ boned ” from him. On my 
pointing out* the great impropriety of tho word, especially in con¬ 
nexion with^his parent (for he added sulkily “ By her I ”), he pinched 
mp and said “ O then ! Now ! Who are you! Yoxa wouldn’t like it, 

I think ? What does she make a sham for, and pretend to give me 
money, and take it away again ? Why do you call it my al^wance, 
and never let. me ‘spend it ? ” These exasperating questioni so in¬ 
flamed his mind, and the minds of Osq^ald and Francis, that they all 
pinched mo at once, and in a dreadfully expert way: screwing up 
* such little pieces of my arms that 1 cbuld^hai;^ly forbear crying out. 
Felix, at the same time, stamped upon my toes. And tho Bond of 
Joy, who, on account of alwaj'S having the whole of his little income 
anticipated, gtood in fact pledged to abstain from cakes as well as 
tobacco, so swelled with grief and rage when we passed a pastry-cook’s 
shop, that he terrified mo by becoming purple. I never underwent 
so much, both in body and mind, in the course tf a walk with young 
people, as from these* unnaturally constrained children, when they 
paid me tho compliment of being natural. 

1 was glad when we came to the brickmaker’s house; though it 
was one of a cluster of wretched hovels in a brickfield, with pigsties 
close to the broken windows, and miserable little gardens before the 
doors, growing nothing but stagnant pooll. Here and* there, an old 
tub was put to catch the droppings of rain-water from a roof, or they 
were banked up with mud into a little pond like a larg^ dirt-pie. At 
tho doofs and windows, some men and women lounged or prowled 
about, and took little notice of us, except to laugh to one another, or 
to say something as we passecl,* about gentlefolks minding their own 
business, and not troubling their heads and muddying their shoes 
with coming to look after other people’s. • 

Mrs. Pardigglo, leading the way with a great show of moral deter¬ 
mination, and talking with much volubility about the imtidy habits 
of the people (though I doulJWleif the best'of us could have been 
tidy in such & place), pondpeted ns into a cottage at the farthosl^- 
•corner, the ground-floor room of which we nearly filled. * Besides 
ourselves, there were in this damp offensive room—a woman with 
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a black eye, niiremg a poor little gasping baby by tbe fire; a man, 
all stained with day and mud, and looking very dissipated, lying at 
full length on the ground, smoking a pipe; a powevfiil young man, 
fastening a collar nn a dog; and a bold girl, doing some Mnd of 
washing in very dirty water. They all looked up at ns as we earn© 

. in, and the woman seamed to turn her fa<^ towards the hre, as if to 
hide her bruised ©ye; nobody gave us any welcome. 

“Well, my friends,” said Mrs. Pardiggle; but her voice had not 
a ftiendly sound,, I thought; it was much too business-like and 
systematic. “ How do you do, all of you ? 1 am her© again. I told 
you, you <x)uldn*t tiro me, you know. I am fond of hard work, and 
am tnie to my word.” , 

“There an’t,” growled the man on the floor, whose head rMted 
on his hand as he stared at ns, “ any more on you to come in, is 
there ? ” 

“ No, my friend,” said Mrs. Pardiggle, seating herse^ on one stool, 
and knocking down another. We are all * 

“ Because I thought there'warn*t enough of you, perhaps ? ” said 
the man, with his pipe between his lips,^as he looked round upon us. 

The young man and the g:rl both langhed. Two friends the 
young man whom wo had attracted to the doorway, and who stood 
there with their hands* in tlyeir pockets, echoed the langh noisily. 

“ Yen' can^t tire mo, good people,” said Mrs. Pardiggle to these 
latter. “1 enjoy hard work; and the harder you make mine, the 
better I like it.” 

“Then make ,it ,f^sy for herl” growled the man upon the floor. 
“I wants it done, kid over. I wants a mid of these liberties took 
with my place. I wants an end of being drawed like a badger. Now 
you’re a-going to poll-pry and question according to custom—I know 
what you’re a-going to be up to, Weill You haven’t got no 
occasion to be up to it. I’ll save you the trouble. Is my daughter 
a-wasbin? Yes, sbe is a-wasbin. Look at tbe water. Smell it! 
That’s wot we drinks. Hqw do you like it, and what do you think of 
gin, instead I An’t my place dirty ? Yes, it is dirty—it’s nat’rally 
dirty, and it’s nat’rally onwbolesome; and we’ve had five dirty and 
onwholesome children, its dead iufsnti^ and so much thp better 
for them, and for us besid«3i^^£^^ X i^ekl ^© little book wot you 
left ? No, I an’t read the lime Iwtok wot vou left. There an’t nobody 
here as knows bow to read it; and if there wos, it wouldn’t be 
suitable to me. It’s a book flt for a babby, and I’m not a babby. If 
you was to leave me a doll, 1 shouldn’t nuss it. How have I been 
conducting of myself 9 Why, I’ve been drank for three days; and I’d 
a been drunk four, if I’d a hkl the moijey. ■ Don’t I never mean for 
to go to church?* No, I don’t neVer moan for to go to cbnrcb. I 
■'~>>houldn’t be expected there, if I did; tbe beadle’s too gen-teel for 
me. And how did my wife get thai black eye 9 Why, I giv’ it her; 
and if she says I didn’t, she’s a Lie 1 ” 
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He had ptilled his pipe out of his mouth to say all this, and ho now 
turned oTer on his other side, and smoked again, Mrs. Pardiggle, 
who hod been regarding him through hfer spectacles with a forcible 
composure, calculated, I could not help thinking, to increase his 
antagonism, pulled out a good book, as if it were a constable’s staflF, 
and took the whole family into custody. I mean into religious 
■ custody, of course; but she really did it, as if she were an inexorable 
moral Policeman carrying them all off to a station-house. 

Ada and I were very uncomfortable. We both felt intrusive and 
out of place; and we both thought that Mre. Pardiggle would have 
got on inffnitely better, if she had not had such a me^anical way of 
taking possession of people. The children sulked and stared; tho 
family took no notice of %8 Whatever, except when the young man 
made the dog bark: which he usually did when Mrs. Pardiggle was 
most emphatic. We both felt painfally sensible that between us and 
these people there was an iron barrier, which could not be removed 
by our new friend." By whom, or how, it could be removed, we 
did not know; but we knew that. Even what she read and said, 
seemed to us to be ill chosen for such auditors, if it had been imparted 
ever so modestly and with ever so much tact. As to the little book 
^ to which the man on the floor had referred, we acquired a knowledge 
of it afterwards; and Mr. Jamdyce said hot doubted if Bobinson 
Crusoe could have read it, though he had had no other on his desolate 
island. 

We were wnuch relieved, under these circumstances, when Mrs. 
Pardiggle left off. Tho man on the floor theh turning his head round 
again, said morosely, 

“ Well! You’ve dope, have you ? ” * 

“ For to-day, I have, my friend. But J am never fatigued. I shall 
come to you again, in your regular order,” returned Mrs. Pardigglo 
with demonstrative cheerftilness. 

“ So long as yon goes now,” said he, folding his arms and shutting 
his eyes with an oath, “ you may do wot you like I ” 

Mrs. Pardiggle accordingly rose, and made a little vortex in the con¬ 
fined room from which the pipe itself very narrowly escaped. Taking 
one of hpr yonng family in each hand, and telling the ethers to follow 
closely, and expressing her hope that the brickmaker and all his house 
would be improved when slv),saw t^em next, sbo then proceeded to 
another cottage. I hope it is not unkind in me to say that she 
certainly did make, in this, as in everything else, a show that was not 
conciliatory, of doing charity by wholesale, and of deaKng in it to a' 
large extent. 

She supposed that we weretfoUowing her; but as soon as tho space 
was left clear, we approached the woman sitting by the fire, to ask if 
the baby were ill. ‘ * * * 

• She only looked at it as it lay on her lap. We had observed before, 
that when she looked at it ^e covered her discoloured eye with her 
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handy as though she wished to separate anj association with noise and 
Tiolenco and ill-treatment, from the poor little child. 

Ada, whose gentle heart was moved by its appearance, bent down 
to touch its little face. As she did so, I saw what happened and drew 
her back. The child died. 

“ O Esther! ” crieS. Ada, sinking bn her knees beside it. “ Look 
here I 0 Esther, my love, the little thing! The suffering, quiet, 
pretty little thing! 1 am so sorry for it. 1 am so sorry for the 
mother. 1 never, saw a sight so pitiful as this before! O baby, 
baby! ” 

Such oompsi^sion, such gentiieness, as that with which ’she bent 
down weeping, and put her hand upon the mothor’s, might have 
softened any mother’s heart that ever beat. The woman at first gazed 
at her in astonishment, and then burst into tears. 

Presently I took the light burden from her lap ; did what I could 
to make the baby’s rest the prettier and gentler; laid it on a shelf, 
and covered it with my own handkerchief. We* tried to comfort the 
mother, and we whispered to her what Our Saviour said of children. 
She answered nothing, but sat weeping—weeping very much. 

When I turned, I found thtut the young man had taken out the dog, 
and was standing at the door looking in upon us; with dry eyes, but _ 
quiet. The girl was .quiqt too, and sat in a comer lookmg on the ' 
ground. The man had ribln. He stiH smoked his pipe with an air 
of defiance, but he was silent. 

An ugly woman, very poorly clothed, hurried in awhile I was 
glancing at them, and coiting straight up to the mother, said, ‘^enny! 
Jenny! ” The mother rose on being so addressed, and fell upon the 
woman’s neck. • 

.She also had upon her face and arms the marks of ill-usage. She 
had no kind of grace about her, but the grace of sympathy; but when 
she condoled with the woman, and her own tears fell, she wanted no 
beauty. I say condoled, but her only words were “Jenny! Jenny!” 
All the rest was in the tong in which she said them. 

I thought it very touching to see these two women, coarse and 
shabby and beaten, so united; to see what they could be to one 
another; to see how they felt for one another; how the Jieart of 
each to each was softened by the hard trials of their lives. 1 think 
the best side of such people is Almost Jbidden from' ns. What the 
poor ave to the poor is little known,* excepting to themselves and 
God. 

' We felt it better to withdraw and leave them uninterrupted. We 
stole out quietly, and without notice from any one except the 'paan. 
He was leaning against the wall near tltp door; and finding that there 
was scarcely room for us to pass, wdnt out before us. He seemed to 
want to ^jide that ho did this on our account, but we perceived that he 
did, and thanked him. He made nef answer. 

Ada was so full of grief all the way home, and Bichard, whom we 
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found ftt liome, was so distressed to see jber in tears (though be said 
to me when she was not present, how beautiful it was too !) that wo 
ai-ranged to return at night with some little comforts, and repeat our 
visit at Uie brickmakor’s house. We said as little as we could to Mr. 
Jarndyce, but the wind changed directly. 

Bichard accompanied ns at night to the scene of our morning ex¬ 
pedition. On our way there, we had to pass a noisy drinking-housc, 
where a number of men were flocking about the door. Among them, 
and prominent in some dispute, was the father of the littlo child. At 
a short distance, we passed the young mau and the 'dog, in congenial 
company.* The sister was standing laughing and talking with some 
other young women, at the corner of the row of cottages; but she 
seemed ashamed, and turned away as we went by. 

We left our escort within sight of the brickmaker’s dwelling, and 
proceeded by ourselves. When we came to the door, we found the 
woman who had brought such consolation with her, standing there, 
looking anxiously out 

“It’s you, young ladies, is it?” she said in a whisper. “I’m a- 
watching for my master. My heart’s in my moutl). If ho was to 
catch me away from home, he’d pretty near murder me.” 

“ Do you mean your husband V ” said I. 

“ Yes, miss, my master. Jenny’s asleep, unite worn out. She’s 
scarcely had the child off ber lap, pooK thing, these seven days 
and nights, except when I’ve btieu able to take it for a minute or 
two.” o, 

As she gave way for us, she went softly in, and put what we had 
brought, near the miserable bed on which the mother slept. No effort 
had been made to clean the room—it seemed* in its nature almost 
hoi>eless of being clean; but the small waxen form, from which so 
much solemnity diffused itself, had been composed afresh, and aash^, 
and neatly dressed in some fragments of white linen; and on my 
handkerchief, which still covered the poor baby, a little bunch of 
sweet herbs had been laid by the same rough scarred hands, so lightly, 
so tenderly! 

“ May Heaven reward you I ” we said to her. “ You are a good 
woiuan.’^ 

“ Me, young ladies ? ” she returned with surprise. “ Hush! Jbnny, 
Jenny!” * . ^ 

The mother had moaned in her sleep, and moved. The so^und of 
tho familiar voice seemed to calm her again. She was quiet once 
more. 

How little I thought, when I raised my handkerchief to look upon 
the tiny sleeper underneath, and seemed to see a halo shine around 
the child through Ada’s drooping hair as her pity bent her head— 
how little I thought in whose unquiet bosom that handkerchief woul'^ 
• come to lie, after covering the «inotionleBS and peaceful bfeast! I 
only thought that perhaps the Angel of the child might not be all 
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anconscioTis of the woman who replaced it with so compassionate 
a hand; not all nnconscions of her presently, when we had taken 
leave, and left her at the door, hy turns looking, and listening in 
terror for herself, and sayii^ in her old soothing manner, ** Jenny, 
Jenny!” 



•CHAPTER IX. 

SIGNS AND TOKENS. 


I don’t know how it is, I seem to be always twiting abont myself. I 
mean all the time to write about other people, and I try to think about 
myself as little as possible, and 1 am sure, when 1 find myscK coming 
into the story again, I am really vexed and say, “ Bear, dear, you 
tiresome little creature, 1 wish you wouldn’t! ” but it is all of no use. 
I hope any one who may read what I write, will understand that if 
these pages contain a great desl about me, I can only suppose it -must 
be because 1 have really something to do with them, and can’t be 
kept out. ^ 

My darling and 1 read fogether, and* worked, and practise|;; and 
found so mu^ employment for our time, that the winter days |^w by 
us like bright-winged birds. Generally in the afternoons^ and always 
in the evenings, Richard gave us liis company. Although he was one 
of the most restless creatures in the world, he certainly was very fond 
of our society, • 

Jle was very, very, very fond of Ada. I mean it, and I had better 
say it at onoe. I had never seen any young people falling in love 
before, but I found them out quite soon. I could not say so, of course, 
or show that 1 knew anything about it. On the contrary, I was so 
demure, and used to seem s^ unconscious, that sometimes 1 considered 
within myself while 1 was sitting at work, whether I was not growing 
quite deceitful. 

Rut there wa%no help for it. All I hod to do was to be qujet, and 
I was as quiet as a mouse. The^ were as quiet as mice, too, so hx as 
any words were concerned; but the innopent manner* in which they 
relied more and more upon me, as ^ey took more and more to one 
another, was so chaming, that 1 had great difficulty in not showing 
how it interested me. 

Our dear little old woman, is snofa a capital old woman,” Richard 
would say, coming up to meet me in'^the garden early, with' his 
pleasant laugh and perhaps the leaifi; tinge of a blush, “ ^at 1 can’t 
^g«jt on without her. Before I begin myh^m-scamm day-—grinding 
away at those books and instrument#, and then gallopmg up hill and 
'down dale, all the country round, like a highwayman—4t ^s me so 
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much good to come and have a steady walk with onr comfortable 
{fiend, that here 1 am again! ” 

“ Yon know, Bamo Durden, dear,” Ada would say at night, with 
her head upon my shoulder, and the firelight shining in her thought¬ 
ful eyes, “ I don’t want to talk when we come up-stairs here. Only 
to sit a little while, thinking, with your dear face for company; and 
to hear the wind, and remfember the poor sailork at sea-” 

Ah! 'Perhaps Richard was going to he a sailor. Wo had talked 
it over very often, now, and there was some talk of gratifying the 
inclination of his childhood for the sea. Mr. Jarhdyce had written 
to a relation of the family, a great Sir Leicester Dodlock, for his 
interest in Richard’s favour, generally; and Sir Leicester had replied 
in a gracious manner, “that he would bo happy to advance the 
prospects of the young gentleman if it should ever prove to be within 
his power, which was not at all probable—and that my Lady sent 
her compliments to the young gentleman (to whom she peirfectly 
remembered that she was allied by remote consanguinity), and trusted 
that he would ever do his duty in any honourable profession to which 
he might devote himself.” 

“So*I apprehend it’s pretty clear,” said Richard to me, “that I 
shall have to work my own way. Never mind! Plenty of people 
* have had to do that before nowj and hrfVe (|,ono ;t. I only wish I had 
the command of a clipping privateer, to begin with, and could carry 
o£P the Chancellor and keep him on short allowance until he gave 
udgment in 4>ur cause. He’d find himself gi'owing thin, if he didn’t 
look sharp I ” 

With a buoyancy and hopefulness and a gaiety that hardly ever 
flagged, Richard had a carelessness in his character that quite 
perplexed me—principally because he mistook it, in such a very odd 
way, for prudence. It entered into all his calculations about money, 
in a singular manner, which I don’t think Z can better explain than 
by reverting for a moment to our loan to Mr. Skimpole. 

Mr. Jarn^ce had ascertained the amoupt, either from Mr. Skim¬ 
pole himself or from Coavinses, and had placed the money in my 
hands with instructions to me to retain my own part of it and hand 
the rest to Richard. The number of little acts of thoughtless 
expenditure which Richard justified by the recovery of his ten pfuinds, 
and the number bf times he talked tome as if he had saved or realised 
that amount, would form a sum' in simple addition. 

“ My prudent Mother Hubbard, why not ? ” he said to me, whim 
he wanted, without the least consideration, to bestow five pounds 
on the brickmaker. “ 1 made ten pounds, clear, out of Coavinses* 
business/’ 

“ How WM that ? ” said I. ' * 

“ Why, I got rid of ten pounds which I was quite content to get rid 
•of, and never expected to See any more. You don’t deny that ? ” 

“ No,” said L 
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“ Very well 1 then I came into possession of ten pounds——• ” 

“ The same ten pounds,” I hinted. 

“ That has nothing to do with it! ” returned Bichard. “ I have got 
ten pounds more than I expected to have, and consequently I can 
afford to spend it without being particular.” 

In exactly the same way, when he was persuaded out of the sacrifice 
of these five pounds by .beiiig convinced that it .would do no good, he 
carried that sum to his credit and drew upon it. 

“ Let me see i ” he would say. “ I saved five pounds out of the 
brickmaker’s affair; so, if I have a good rattle to Loudon and bock in 
a post-chaise, and put that down at four pounds, I shall have saved 
one. And it’s a very good thing to save one, let me tell you: a penny 
saved, is a penny got! ” 

I believe Bichard’s was as frank and generous a nature as there 
possibly can be. He was ardent and brave, and, in tl»e midst of 
all his wild restlessness, was so gentle, that 1 knew him like a 
brother in a few weeks. His gentleness was natural to him, and 
would have shown itself abundantly, even without Ada’s influence; 
but, with it, he became one of the most winning of companions, 
always so ready to bo interested, and always so happy, sanguine, and 
light-hearted. 1 am sure that I, sitting with thorn, and walking with 
them, and talking with them, and noticing from day to day how they^" 
went on, falling deeper anf. deeper in love, and saying nothing aboift 
it, and each shyly thinking that this love was the greatest of secrets, 
perhaps not yet suspected even by the other —I am su^e that I was 
scarcely less enchanted than they were, and scarcely less pleased with 
the pretty dream. 

We were going on in this way, when one morning at breakfast Mr. 
Jarndyce received a letter, and looking at the superscription said, 

“ From Boythorn ? Aye, aye! ” and opened and read it with evident 
pleasure, announcing to us, in a parenthesis, when he was about half¬ 
way through, that Boythorn was “ coming down ” on a visit. Now, 
who was Boythorn ? we all thought. And T dare say we all thought, 
too—I am sure I did, for fine—would Boythorn at all interfere with 
what was going forward ? 

“ I went to school with this fellow, Lawrence Boythorn,” said Mr. 
Jamuyoe, tapping tho lettei'as he laid it on the table, “mBre than 
five-aud-forty years ago. He wa^ then tho most impetuous boy in the 
world, and ho is now the most impetu6ns man. He was then the 
loudest boy in the world, and ho is now the loudest man. He was 
.then the heai|;tiest and sturdiest bay in the world, and he is now the 
heartiest and sturdiest man. He is a tremendous fellow.” 

“ In stature, sir ] ” asked Bichard. > 

"Pretty well, Bick, in that resfecC said Mr. Jarndyce; “being 
^ome ten years older than 1, and a couple of inches taller, with his 
head thrown back like an old soldier, his stalwart chest squared, his 
hands like a clean blacksmith’s, and his lungs!—there’s no simile for 
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his kings. Talking, laughing, or snoring, they make the beams of 
the house shake.” 

‘ As Mr. Jamdyoe sat enjoying the image of his friend Boythom, 
'we observed the favourable omen that there was'not the least indica¬ 
tion of any change in the wind. 

“ But it’s the inside of the man, the warm heart of the man, the 
passion of the man, the fresh blood of the manj'Eick—and Ada, and 
little Cobweb too, for yon are all interested in a visitor!—that I speak 
of,” he pursued. “ His language is as sounding as his voice. He is 
always in extremes; perpetually in the superlative degree. In his 
condemnation he is all ferocity. You might suppose him to be an 
Ogre, from what he says ; and I believe he has the refutation of one 
with some people. There! I tell you no more of mm beforehand. 
You must ‘not be surprised to see him take me under his protection; 
for he has never forgotten that I was a low boy at school, and that 
our friendship began in his knocking two of my head tyrant’s teeth 
out (he says six) before breakfast. Boythom and Iris man,” to me, 
“ will be here this afternoon, my dear.” 

I took care that the necessary preparations were made for Mr. 
Boythorn’s reception, and we looked forward to his arrival with some 
curiosity. The afternoon wore away, h«»wever, and he did not appear. 

^ The dinner-hour arrived, and still he did not appear. The dinner 
was put back an hour, and we were ^sittyig vound the fire with no 
light but the blaze, when the hall-door suddenly burst open, and the 
hall resounded with these words, uttered with the greatest vehemence 
and in a steafoiian tone ; 

“ We have been misdirected, Jarndyce, by a most abandoned mffian, 
who told us to take the turning to the right instead of to the left. 
He is the most intolerable scoundrel on the fane of the earth. His 
father must have been a most consummate villain, ever to have such a 
son. I would have had that fellow shot without the least remorse I ” " 

“ Did he do it on purpose ? ” Mr. Jarndyce inquired. 

“ I have not the slightest doubt that the scoundrel has passed his 
whole existence in misdirecting travellers y’ returned the other. “ By 
my soul, I thought him the worst-looking dog I had ever beheld, 
when he was telling me to take the taming to the right. And yet 1 
stood Ijjpforo that fellow face to face, and didn’t ksiock his brains 
out!” . . ’ 

“Teeth, you mean?*’ said,Mr. Jarndyce. 

“ Ha, ha, ha I ” laughed Mr. Lawrence Boythom, really making the 
whole house vibrate. “What, you have not forgotten it yet! Ha, 
ha, ha!—And that was another most consummate vagabond 1 By my 
soul, the countenance of that fellow, when ho was a boy, was the 
blackest image of perfidy, cgwardice, and cruelty ever set up as a 
scan'crow in a field of scoundrel^. If I were to meet that most un¬ 
paralleled despot in the stt^cts to-morrow, I would fell him like-a 
rotten tree 1 ” 
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** I have no doubt of it,** said Mr. Jamdyce. Now, will you come 
up-stairs ? ” 

“ By my soul, Jcjmdyoe,’* retmrned his guest, who seemed to refer 
to his watch, if you had been married, 1 would have turned back at 
the garden-gate, and gone away to the remotest summits of the 
Himalaya Mountains, sooner than 1 would have presented myself at 
this unseasonable hc^ir.” 

“ Not quite so far, 1 Impe ? ” said Mr. Jamdyee. 

“ By my life and honour, yes I *’ cried the visitor. “ I wouldn’t be 
guilty of the audacious insolence of keeping a lady of the house 
waiting all tiiis time, for any earthly consideration. 1 would infinitely 
rather destroy myself—^infinitely rather! ” • 

Talking thus, they went up-stairs; and presently we heard him in 
his bedroom thundeiing “ Ha, ha, ha! ” and again “ Ha^ ha, ha 1 ” 
until the fiattest echo in the neighbourhood seemed to catch the 
contagion, and to laugh as enjoyingly as he did, or as we did when we 
heard him laugh. 

We all conceived a prepossession in his favour; for thei'e was a 
sterling quality in this laugh, and in his vigorous healthy voice, and 
in the roundness and fulness with which he uttered every word he 
spoke, and in the very fury of his superlatives, which seemed to go off 
like blank cannons and hurt nothing. But we were hardly prepared 
to have it so confinufd" by hid appearance, when Mr. Jarndyce pre¬ 
sented him. He was not only a very handsome old gentleman- 
upright and stalwart as he had been described to us—with a massive 
grey head, a fine composure of face when silent, a figure that might 
have become corpulent but for his being so continually in earnest 
that he gave it no rest, and a chin that might have subsided into a 
doable chin but for the vehement emphasis in which it was constantly 
required to assist; but he was such a true gentleman in his manner, 
so chivalrously polite, his face was lighted by a fsmile of so much 
sweetness and tenderness, and it seemed so plain that he had nothing 
to hide, but showed himself exactly as he was—incapable (as Eicbard 
said) of anything on a limited scale, and firing away with those blank 
great guns, because he carried no small arms whatever-r-that really I 
could not help looking at him with equal pleasure as he sat at dinner, 
whether he smilingly conversed with Ada and me, or was leA.by Mr. 
Jarndyce into some great volley of superlatives, or threw up his head 
like a bloodhound, and gave out ijrat tremendous Ha, ba, ha! 

“You have brought your bird witfi you, I suppose?” said Mr. 
Jarndyce. 

^ “ By Heavqn, he is the most astoifislung bird in Europe 9 ” replied 
the other. “ He, is. the most wonderful creatorel 1 wouldn’t take 
ten thousand guineas for that bird. I^have left an annxuty for his 
sole support, in case he should oiitlive me. He is, in Sense and 
attachment, a phenomenon. And his fatther before him was one of 
the most'astonishing birds that ever4ived! ” 
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Tl)e subject of this laudation was a Tory little canary, who was so 
tame that he was brought down by Mr. Boythorn’s man, on his fore¬ 
finger, and, after taking a gentle fi^ht round the room, alighted on 
his master’s head. To hear Mr. Boythom presently expressing the 
most implacable and passionate sentiments, with this fragile mite of a 
creature quietly perched on his forehead, was to haTC a good illustra¬ 
tion of his character, I thought. ^ 

“ By my soul, Jamdyce,” he said, very gently holding up a bit of 
broad to the canary to pock at, “ if I were in your place, I would seize 
every Master in Chancery by the throat to-morrow morning, and shake 
him until his money rolled out of his pockets, and his bones rattled 
in his skin. 1 would have a settlement out of somebody, by fair 
means or by foul. If you would empower me to do it* 1 would do it 
for you wilh the greatest satisfaction! ” (All this time the very small 
canary was eating out of his hand.) 

“1 thank<jrou, Lawrence, but the suit is hardly at such a point at 
present,” returned Mr. Jarndyce, laughing, “ that it would be greatly 
advanced, even by the legal process of taking the Bench and the 
whole Bar.” 

** There never was such an infernal cauldron as that Chancery, on 
<he face of the earth ! ” said Mr. Boythorn. “ Nothing but a mine 
below it on a busy day in term time, with all its records, rules, and 
'precedents collected in it, and every functional:^ belonging to it also, 
high and low, upward and downward, from its son the Accountant- 
General to its father the Devil, and the whole blown to atoms with 
ten thousand* hundred-weight of gunpowder, would reform it in the 
l^ast 1 ” 

It was impossible not to laugh at the energetic gravity with which 
he recommended this strong measure of reform^ When we laughed, 
ho throw up his head, and shook his broad chest, and again the whole 
country seemed to echo to his Ha, ha, ha I It had not the least effect 
in disturbing the bird, whoso sense of security was complete; and who 
hopped about the table with its quick head now on this side and now 
on that, taming its bright sudden eye on i|B master, as if he were no 
more than another bird. 

“ But how do you and your neighbour get on about the disputed 
right of way ? ” said Mr. Jarndyce. “ You are not freq from the toils 
of the law yourself 1 ” . 

“ The fellow has brought actions thgainst me for trespass, and I have 
brought actions against him for trespass,” returned- Mr. Boythom. 
“ By Heaven, he is the proudest fellow breathing. It is morally im¬ 
possible that his name can be Sir Leicester. It must be .Sir Lucifer.” 

“ Complimentary to our distant ration I ” said my Guardian laugh- 
ingly, to Ada and lUchard. 

‘‘I would bog Miss Claret pCrdon and Mr. Carstone's pardon,” 
resumed our visitor, “if I were not reassured by seeing in the fai» 
•face of the lady, and the smile ^f the gentleman, that it*^ quite 
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unneoeBsary, and that they keep their distant relation at a comfortable 
distance.” 

“ Or he keeps ns,” suggested Biehard. 

By my soul I ” exclaimed Mr. Boythom, suddenly firing another 
volley, “ that fellow is, and his father was, and his grandfather was, 
the most stiff-necked, arrogant, dmbecile, pig-headed numskull, ever, 
by some inexplicable mistake of Nature, born in any station of lifb 
but a waUdng-stick’ti'!. The whole of that ^family are the most 
solenmly conceited and consummate blockheads!—But it’s no matter; 
he should not shut up my path if he were fifty baronets melted into 
one, and living in a hundred Chesney Wolds, one within another, like 
the ivory balls in a Chinese carving. The fellow, by hia agent, or 
secretary, or ^mebody, writes to me ‘ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
presents his compliments to Mr. Lawrence Boythorn, and has to call 
his attention to the fact that the green pathway by the old parsonage- 
house, now the property of Mr. Lawrence Boythorn, is Sir Leicester’s 
right of way, being in fact a portion of the park of Chesney Wold; 
and that Sir Leicester finds it convenient to close up the same.’ 1 
write to the fellow, ‘ Mr. Lawrence Boythorn presents his compliments 
to Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, and has to call hie attention to the 
fact that he totaUy denies the whole of Sir Leicester Dcdlock’s posi¬ 
tions on every possible subject, and has to add, in reference to closing 
up the pathway, that (he will be glad to see the man who may under¬ 
take to do it.’ The fellov sends a most abandoned villain with one 
eye, to construct a gateway. I play upon that execrable scoundrel 
with a fire-engine, until the breath is nearly driven out of .his body. 
- The fellow erects a gate in the night, I chop it down and burn it in 
the morning. He sends his myrmidons to come over the fence, and 
pass and repass. I catch them in humane man traps, fire split peas 
at their legs, play upon them with the engine*—resolve to free man¬ 
kind from the insupportable burden of the existence of those' lurking 
ruffians. He brings actions for trespass; I bring actions for trespass. 
He brings actions for assault and battery; 1 defend them, and continue 
to assault and batter. Ha, ha, ha! ” 

To hear him say all this with unimaginable energy, one might have 
thought him the angriest of mankind. To see him at the very same 
time, looking ^t the bird now perched upon his thumb, and softly 
smoothing its feathers with his forefinger, one might have' thought 
him the gentlest. To hoar him laugh, and see the broad good nature 
of his face then, one might have supposed that ho had not a core in 
the world, or a dispute, or a dislike, but that his whole existence was 
a summer jo|ce. 

“ No, no,” ho said, no closing up of my paths, by any Dedlock! 
Though I willingly confess,” here he softened in a moment, “ that 
Lady Dedlock is the most accomplished lady in the world, to whom 
^ would do any homage that a plain gentleman, and no baronet with 
a head^even hundred years wi^, may. A man who joined his 
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xegim^nt at twenty, and, witbin a week, challenged the most imperious 
and presumptuous coxcomb of a commanding ofScer that ever drew 
the breath of life through a tight waist—and got broke for it—is not 
the man to bo walked over, by all the Sir Lucifors, dead or alive, locked 
or unlocked. Ha, ha, ha! ” 

“Nor the man to allow his junior to be walked^ver, either? ” said 
my Guardian. , 

*‘MoBt assuredly ndtl” said Mr. BoythornJ clapping him on the 
shoulder with an air of protection, that had something serious in it, 
though he laughed. “ He will stand by tho low boy, always. 
Jarndyce, you may rely upon him! But, speaking of this trespass— 
wdth apologies to Miss Clare and Miss Summerson for the length at 
which I have pursued so dry a subject—is there nothing for me from 
your men, Kenge and Carboy ? 

“ I think not, Esther ? ” said Mr. Jarndyce. 

“ Nothing, Guardian.” 

“ Much obliged 1 ” said Mr. Boy thorn. “ Had no need to ask, after 
even my slight exporioheo of Miss Sunimcrson’s forethought for every 
one about her.” (They all encouraged me; they were determined to 
do it.) “ I inquired because, coming from Lincolnshire, I of course 
have not yet been in town, and I thou^it some letters might have 
been sent down here. I dare say they wjll report progress to-morrow 
morning.” ^ * 

1 saw him so often, in the course of the evening, which passed very 
pleasantly, contemplate Bicbard and Ada with an interest and a satis¬ 
faction that made his hue face remarkably agreeable as ho sat at a 
•little distance from the piano listening to the music—and he had small 
occasion to tell us that he was passionately fond of music, for his face 
showed it—that I asked.my Guardian, as we sat at the backgammon 
board, whether Mr. Boythorn had ever boon married. 

“ No,” said ho. “ No.” 

“ But he meant to be I ” said I. 

“ How did you find out that ? ” he returned, with a smile. 

“ Why, Guardian,” I explained, not 'uithwit reddening a littlo at 
hazarding what was in my thoughts, “ there is something so tender in 
his manner, after all, and ho is so very courtly and gentle to us, and— ” 

Mr. Jaijidyco directed his eyes to where he was sittifig, as I hdve 
just described him., 

I said no more. * . ' 

“ Yon are right, little woman,” ho answered. “ He was all" hnt 
married, once. Long ago. And once.” 

“ Did the lady die ? ” * 

“ No—but she died to him. That time has had its influence on all 
his later life. Wonld you suppose^him to have a head and a heart 
full of romance yet ? ” 

“ I think, Guardian, I might ’iiave supposed so. But it is easy to 
say that, when you have told me so.^ 

u 
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^‘He has never since been what he might have been,” said Mr. 
Jamdyce,*‘ and now yon see him in his age with no one near him but 
his servant, aiid his little yellow friend.—It’s your throw, my dear T ” 

I felt, from my 6uardian’’s manner, that beyond this point I could 
not pursue the subject without changing the wind. 1 therefore for¬ 
bore to a^ any farther (][aeBtions. 1 was interested, but not curious. 

I thought a little while about this old love story in the night, when 
I was awakened by Mr. Boythom’s lusty snoring; and I tried to do 
that very difficult thing, imagine old people young again, and invested 
with the graces of youth. But 1 fell asleep before I had succeeded, 
and dreamed of the days when I lived in my godmother’s house. 

1 am not su^ciently acquainted with such subjects, to know whether 
it is at all remarkable that 1 almost always dreamed of that period of 
my life. 

With the morning, there came a letter from Messrs. Eenge and 
Carboy to Mr. Boythorn, informing him that one of theiF*clerks would 
wait upon him at noon. As it was the day of the week on which I 
paid the bills, and added up my books, and made all the household 
affairs as compact as possible, I remained at home, while Mr. Jarndyco, 
Ada, and Eichard, took advantage of a very fine day to make a little 
excursion. Mr. Boythorn wus to wait for Keuge and Carboy’s clerk, 
and then was to go on foot to ^eet them on their return. 

Well I I was full Cf b^iness, examining tradesmen’s books, adding 
up columns, paying money, filing receipts, and I dare say making a 
great bustle about it, when Mr. Guppy was announced and shoum in. 
I had had some idea that the dork who was to be sent down, might 
be the young gentleman who had mot me at the coach-office; and I' 
was glad to see him, because he was associated with my present 
happiness. 

1 scarcely knew him again, he was so uncommonly smart. He had 
an entirely new suit of glossy clothes on, a shining hat, lilac-kid 
gloves, a neckerchief of a variety of colours, a large hot-house flower 
in his button-hole, and a thick gold ring on his litUe finger. Besides 
which, he quite scented the dining-room with bear’s-grease and other 
perfumery. He looked at mo with an attention that quite confused 
me, when I bogged him to take a seat until the servant should return; 
and as he satHhere, crossing and uncrossing his legs in a corner, and 
I adeed him if he had had a pl'>asant ride, and hoped that Mr. Eenge 
was well, I never looked at hiih, but I fouitd him looking at me, in 
the same scru^mising and curious way. 

When the request was brought to him that he would go up-stairs 
to Mr. Boythom’s room, 1 mentioned that he would find lunch prepared 
for him when he came down, of which Mr. Jamdyoe hoped he would 
partake. He said with some embariassment, holding &e handle of 
the door, “ Shall I have the honour of finding you here, miss ? ” I 
^ replied yes, X should be there; and'he went out with a bow and 
another look. 
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I thought him only awkward and shy, for he was evidently much 
embaiTassed; and I fancied that the best thing 1 could do, would be 
to’ wait until 1 saw that he hod everything he wanted, and then to 
leave him to himself. The lunch was soon brought, but it romainod 
for some time on the table. The interview with Mr. Boythom was a 
long one—and a stormy one too, I should think; for although his 
room was at some distance, 1 heard his loud xpite rising every now 
and then lilm a high wind, and evidently blowmg perfect broadsides 
of denunciation. 

At last Mr. Guppy came back, looking something the worse for 
the conference. “My eye, miss,” he said ih a low voice, “he’s a 
Tartar 1 ” • , 

“ Pray take some refreshment, sir,” said I, 

Mr. Guppy sat down at the fable, and began nervously sharpening 
the carving-knife on the carving-fork; still looking at me (as I felt 
quite sure without looking at him), in the same unusual manner. 
The sharpening lasted so long, that at lost I felt a kind of obligation 
on me to raise my eyds, in order that 1 might break the spell under 
which he seemed to labour, of not being able to leave off. 

He immediately looked at the dish, and began to carve. 

“What will you take yourself, mis»»? You’ll take a morsel of 
something ? ” ^ 

“ No, thank you,” said I. t * 

“Shan’t I give you a piece*of anything at all, miss?” said Mr. 
Guppy, hurriedly inking off a gloss of wine. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” said 1. “ I have only waited to see that you 
have everything you want. Is there anything I can order for you ? ” 

“ No, I am much obliged to you, miss, I’m sure. I’ve everything 
that I can require to .make me comfortable—at least I—not com- 
fortablo—I’m never that:” he drank off two more glasses of winc^ 
one after another. 

I thonght I had better go. 

“ I beg yonr pardon, miss! ” said Mr. Guppy, rising, when ho saw 
mo rise. “ Bnt wonld you allow me the favour of a minute’s privato 
conversation ? ” 

Not knowing what to say, I sat down again. 

“Whatfc follows is without prejudice, miss?” said!'Mr. Guppy, 
anxiously bringing a chair towards my table. 

“ I don’t understand what you, meafc,” said I, wondering. 

“ It’s one of onr law terms, miss. Yon won’t make any use of it to 
my detriment, at Kenge and Carboy’s, or olsewhei’e. If our conver¬ 
sation shouldn’t lead to anything, I am to be as I was, and am not to 
bo prejudiced in my sltoaticm or worldly prospects. In short, it’s in 
total conffdenoe.” • 

“ I am at a loss, sir,” said I, ‘‘Iko imagine what you can have to 
communicate in total confidence to me, whom you have nev^ seen” 
but once; but I should ho very soily to do you any ijyury.” 
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^ Thank yon, mies. I*m sure of it—that’s qnite sufScient.” • All 
this time Mr. Guppy was either planing his forehead with his hand¬ 
kerchief, or tightly rubbing the palm of his left hand with the palm 
of his right. “If you would excuse my taking another glass of 
wine, miss, I think it might assist me in getting on, without a continual 
choke that cannot fail to be mutually unpleasant.” 

He did so, and comfi back again. I took the opportunity of moving 
well behind my table. ' 

“ You wouldn’t allow me to offer you one, would you, miss ? ” said 
Mr. Guppy, appwently refreshed. 

“ Not any,” said I. 

“ Not half a glass ? ” said Mr. Guppy; “ quarter ? No ! * Then, to 
proceed. My present salary. Miss Summerson, at Kenge and Carboy’s, 
is two pound a-week. When I first had the happiness of looking 
upon you, it was one-fifteen, and had stood at that figure for a 
lengthened period. A rise of five has since taken place, ^Ehd a farther 
rise of five is guaranteed at the expiration of a term not exceeding 
twelve months from the present date. My mother has a little property, 
which takes the form of a small life annuity: upon which she lives in 
an independent though unassuming maimer, in the Old Street Bead. 
She is eminently calculated fur a mothor-in-law. She never interferes, 
is all for peace, and her disposition easy. She has her failings—as 
who has not ?—but I liov^ knew her do it when company was present; 
at which time you may freely trust her with wines, spirits, or malt 
liquors. My own abode is lodgings at Fenton Place, Pentonvillo. It 
is lowly, but airy, open at the back, and considorefl one of the 
’ealthiest outlets. Miss Summerson I In the mildest language, I 
^ore you. Would you be so kind as to allow me (as I may say) to 
file a declaration—to make an oftbr! ” 

'■ Mr. Guppy went down on his knees. I was well behind my table, 
and not much frightened. I said, “ Get up from that ridiculous 
position immediately^ sir, or you will oblige mo to break my implied 
promise and ring the bell! ” 

“ Hear me out, miss I ” fcaid Mr. Guppy, folding his hands. 

“ I cannot consent to hoar another word, sir,” I returned, “ unless 
you get up from the carpet directly, and go and sit down at the table, 
as y^u ought to do if yon have any sense at all,” 

He looked piteously, but slowly rose arid did so. . 

“Yet what a mockery it is, miss,” he said,'with his hand upon Lis 
heart, and shaking his head at me in a melancholy manner over the 
tray, “to be stationed behind food at such a moment. The soul 
" recoils from 'food at such a moment, miss.” 

“ I beg you to conclude,” said I; “you have asked me to hear you 
out, and I bog you to conclude.” , •* 

% “I will, miss,” said Mr. Guppy. “ As I love and honour, so like¬ 
wise I obey. W<,uld that I could ipaake Thee the subject of that vow, 
before the shrine t ” 
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“•That is quite impossible^ said I, “and entirely out of the 
question.” 

«I am aware,” said Mr, Gnppy, leaning forward oyer the tray, and 
regarding me, as I again strangely felt, though my eyes were not 
directed to him, with his late intent look, “1 am aware that in a 
worldly point of view, according to all appearances, my offer is a poor 
ono. But, Miss Sunyuersoiil Angel!—No,,don’t ring—I have been 
brought up in a sharp school, and am accustomed to a variety of 
general practice. Though a young man, I have ferreted out evidence, 
got up cases, and seen lots of life. Blest ^7ith your hand, what means 
might I not find of advancing your interests, and pushing your 
foiiiuneB i What might I noc get to know, nearly edheerning you ? 
1 know nothing now, certainly; but what miffht I not, if I had your 
confidence, and you set mo (m? ” 

I told him that he addressed My interest, or what he supposed to 
be my interest, quite as unsuccessfully as he addressed my inclina¬ 
tion; and ho would, now understand that I requested him, if he 
pleased, to go away immediately. 

“ Cmel miss,” said Mr. Guppy, “ hear but another word I I think 
you must have seen that I was struck jvith those charms, on the day 
when I waited at the Whytorseller. I think you must have remarked 
that I could not forbear a tribute to those chayms when I put up the 
steps of the ’ackney-coach. It was a feeMe tribute to Thee, but it 
was well meant. Thy image has over since been fixed in my breast. 
I have walked up and down, of an evening, opposite Jellyby’s house, 
only to look upon the bricks that once contained Thee. This out of 
to-day, quite an unnecessary out so far as the attendance, which was 
its pretended object, went, was planned by me alone for Thee alone. 
If I speak of interest, it is only to recommend myself and my respeet- 
ful wretchedness. Love was before it, and is before it.” 

“ I should bo pained, ^aid I» rising and putting my 

hand upon the bell-rope, “ any one who was sincere, the 

injustice of slighting any however disagreeably ex¬ 

pressed. If you have r^ly ianBiMit to give mo a proof of your good 
opinion, though ill-timed and misplaced, I feel that I ought to thank 
yon. I have very little reason to be proud, and I aq^ not pron^. I 
hope,” I think I added, withont very well knowing what I Said, “ that 
you will now go'away as if you had^ever been so exceedingly/oolish, 
and attend to Messrs. Eenge and Carboy’s business.” 

“ Half a minute, miss! ” cried Mr. Guppy, checking me as I was 
about to ring. “ This has been without prejudice ? ” , 

“I will never mention it,” said I, “unless yon should give mo 
futui'e occasion to do so.” 

“ A quarter of a minute, mils! » In case you should think better— 
at any time, ho*vover distant,'/Jla<*« no consequence, for piy feelings c&a 
never alter—of anything I have said, particularly what migfit I not 
do—Mr. Williani Gnppy, eighty-seven, Penton Place, or if removed, 
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or dead (of blighted hopes or anything of that sort), care of Mrs. 
Gkippy, three hundred and two, Old Street Bead, will be sufficient.” “ 

I rang the bell, the servant came, and Mr. Guppy, laying his 
written card upon the table, and mating a dejected bow, departed. 
Baising my eyes as he went out, I once more saw him looking at mo 
after he had passed the door. 

I sat there for another, hour or more, finishing my books and pay¬ 
ments, and getting through plenty of business. Then, I arranged 
my desk, and put everything away, and was so composed and cheer¬ 
ful that X thought I had quite dismissed this' unexpected incident 
But, when I went np-stairs to my own room, 1 surprised myself by 
beginning to laugh about it, and then surprised myself still more by 
beginning to cry about it. In short, I w^as in a flutter for a little 
while; and felt as if an old chord had been more coarsely touched 
than it ever bad been since the days of the dear old doll, long buried 
in the garden. 


CHAPTER X. 

r 

t'hb law-weitee. 

Oh thb eastern borders of Chancery Lane, that is to say, more particu¬ 
larly in Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, Mr. Snagsby, Law-Stationer, 
pursues his lawful calling. In the shade of Cook’s Court, at most 
times a shady place, Mr. Snagsby has dealt in all sorts of blank forms 
ofdegal process; in skins and rolls of parchment; in paper—foolscap, 
brief, draft, brown, white, whitey-brown, and blotting; in stamps; in 
office-quills, pens, ink, India-rubber, pounce, pins, pencils, sealing- 
wax, and wafers; in red tape and green ferret; in pocket-books, 
almanacks, diaries, and law-lists; in string boxes, rulers, inkstands— 
glass and leaden, penknives, scissors, bpdMns, and other small office- 
cutlery ; in short, in articles too numerous to mention; ever since he 
was of hbs time, and went into partnership with Peifer. On that 
occE^ion, Cbok’s Court was in>a manner revolutionised by Ihe new 
inscription in fresh paint, Peffee and Shaobb?, displacing the time- 
honoured and not easily to be deciphered legend, Peffer, only. For 
smoke, which is the London ivy, had so wreathed itself round Peffer’s 
name, and clung to his dwelling-place, that the affectionate parasite 
quite overpowered the parent tree. 

Peffer is never seen in Cook’s Cou^ now. He is not expected 
there, for he has been recumbent this quarter of a century in the 
(£urohyard of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, with the waggons and 
hackney-coaches roaring past him,'all the day and half the night, 
like one great dragou. If he ever steal forth when the dragon is at 
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rest, to ftix himself again in C^k’s Court, until admonisliel to return 
* by crowing of the sanguine cock in the cellar at the little dairy 
in Cursitor Street, whose ideas of daylight it would be curious to 
ascertain, since he knows from his personal observation next to 
nothing about it--if Peffer ever do revisit the pale glimpses of Cook’s 
Court, which no law-stationer in the ti'ode cah positively deny, he 
comes invisibly, and' no one is the worse or wiser. 

In his lifetime, and likewise in the period of Snagsby’s “ time ” of 
seven long years, there dwelt with Peffer, in the same law-stationering 
premises, a niece—a short, shrewd niece, soibething too violently com¬ 
pressed •about the waist, and with a sharp nose like.a sharp autumn 
evening, inclining to be frosty towards the end. The Cook’s-Courtiers 
had a rumour flying among them, that the mother of this niece did, 
in her daughter’s childhood, moved by too jealous a solicitude that 
her figure should approach perfection, lace her up every morning with 
her maternal foot against the bed-post for a stronger hold and pur¬ 
chase ; and further, that she exhibited internally pints of vinegar and 
lemon-juice: which acids, they held, had mounted to the nose and 
temper of the patient. With whichsoever of the many tongues of 
Humour this frothy report originated, it either never reached, or never 
influenced, tho ears of young Snagsl^; who, having wooed and won 
its fair subject on his arrival at man’s est^e, entered into two partner¬ 
ships at once. So now, in Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, Mr. Snagsby 
and the niece are one; and the niece still cherishes her figure— 
which, ho waver tastes may differ, is unquestionably so far precious, 
that there is mighty little of it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snagsby are not only one bono and one flesh, but, to 
the neighbours’ thinking, one voice too. Thdt voice, appearing to 
proceed from Mrs. Snagsby alone, is heard in Cook’s Court very often. 
Mr. Snagsby, otherwise than as ho finds expression through these 
dulcet tones, is rarely heard. He is a mild, hold, timid man, with a 
shitting head, and a scrubby clump of black hair sticking out at tho 
back. He tends to meekness and obesity, t As be stands at bis door 
in Cook’s Oonrt, in bis grey shop-coat and black calico sleeves, looking 
up at tho clouds; or stands behind a desk in bis dark shop, with a 
beavysflat ruler, snipping and slicing at sheepskin, in company«witb 
bis two ’prenticjBs; be is ‘emphatically a retiring and unassuming 
man. From beneath his feet, at such times, as ftom a shrill ghost 
unquiet in its grave, there ftequently arise complainings and lamen¬ 
tations in the voice already mentioned; and haply, on some occasions,. 
when these reach a sharper pitch than usual, Mr. Snagsby mentions 
to the ’prentices, “ 1 think my little woman is a-giving it to Ouster! ” 

* This proper name, so u^ by Mr. Snagsby, has before now 
ifliarpened the wit of the Oook’s-Oonrticrs to remark that it ought to 
be the name of Mrs. Snagsby; seeing that she might with grmt fof^ 
and expression be termed a Oi^ter, in compliment to her stormy 
character. It is, however, the possesion, and the only 7 K)ssession, 
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except* fifty shillings per annum and a rery small box indifferently 
filled witb clothing, of a lean young, woman from a worlrhouse (by 
some supposed to have been christened Augusta); who, although she 
was farmed or contracted for, during her growing time, by an amiable 
benefactor of his species resident at Tooting, and cannot fi&il to have 
been developed under the most favourable circumstances, “ has fits ” 
—^which the parish can’t account for. 

Glister, really aged three or four and twenty, but looking a round 
ten years older, goes cheap with this unaccountable drawback of fits; 
and is so apprehensive of being returned on the hands of her patron 
saint, that except when she is found with her head in the pail, or the 
sink, or the copper, or the dinner, or anything else that happens to be 
near her at the time of hor seizure, she is always at work. She is a 
satisfaction to the parents and guardians of the ’prentices, who feel 
that there is little danger of her inspiring tender emotions in the 
breast of youth; she is a satisfaction to Mrs. Snagsby, who can alvmys 
find fault with her; she is a satisfaction to Mr. Snagsby, who thinks 
it a charity to keep her. The law-stationer’s establishment is, in 
Guster’s eyes, a Temple of plenty and splendour. She believes the 
little drawing-room up-stairs, always kojjt, as one may say, with its 
hair in papers and its pinafore on, to be the most elegant apartment in 
Christendom. Tho vi4w it commands of Cook’s Court at one end 
(not to mention a squint into Cursitor Street), and of Coavinses’ the 
sheriff’s officer’s back-yard at tho other, she regards as a prospect of 
unequalled beauty. The portraits it displays in oil—and ’plenty of it 
too—of Mr. Snagsby looking at Mrs. Snagsby, and of Mrs. Snagsby 
looking at Mr. Snagsby, are in her eyes as achievements of Baphacl 
or Titian. Guster has some recompenses for her many privations. 

Mr. Snagsby refers everything not in the practical mysteries of the 
business to Mrs. Snagsby. Sho manages the money, reproaches the 
Tax-gatherers, appoints tho times and places of devotion on Sundays, 
licenses Mr. Snagsby’s entertainments, and acknowledges no responsi¬ 
bility as to what she thinksrfit to provide for dinner; insomuch that 
she is the high standard of comparison among tho neighbouring wives, 
a long way down Chancery Lane on both sides, and oven out in 
Holborn, who, iff any domestic passages of arms, habitually c^jd upon 
their husbands to look at the difference between their (the wives’) 
position and Mrs. Snagsby’s, and their (the husbands’) behaviour ana 
Mr. Snagsby’s. Eumour, always flying, bat-like, about Cook’s Court, 
and skimming in and out at everybody’s windows, does say that Mrs. 
Snagsby is jealous and inquisitive; and that Mr. Snagsby is some¬ 
times worrit out of house and home, and that if he had the spirit of 
a mouse he wouldn’t stand it. It is even observed, that the wives who 
quote him to their self-willed husloands as a shining example, in 
rMlity l^ok down upon him; and that nobody docs so with greater 
St^erciliousness than one particular lady, whose lord is more than 
suspected of laying his umbrella on her as an instrument of correction. 
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Bnt these vague whisperings may arise from Mr. Snagshy’s being, iu 
• his way, rather a meditative and poetical man; loving to walk in 
Staple Inn in the summer time, and to observe how countrified the 
sparrows and the leaves are; also to lounge about the Eolls Yard of a 
Sunday afternoon, and to remark (if in good spirits) that there were 
old times once, and that you’d find a stone coffin or two, now, under 
that chapel, he’ll be-bound, if you was to di^ for it. He solaces his 
imagination, too, by thinking of the mony Chancellors and Vices, and 
Masters of the Rolls, who are deceased; and he gets such a flavour of 
the country out of telling the two ’prentices how he heard say that 
a brook “ as clear as crystial ” once ran right down the middle of 
Holbom, when Turnstile really was a turnstile, leading slap away into 
the meadoT^s—gets such a flavour of the country out of this, that he 
never wants to go there. 

The day is closing in and the gas is lighted, but is not yet fully 
effective, for it is not quite dark. Mr. Snagsby standing at his shop- 
door looking up at' the clouds, sees a crow, who is out late, skim 
westward over the slice of sky belonging to Cook’s Court. The crow 
flies straight across Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Garden, into 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Hero, in a largo house, formerly a house of state, lives Mr. Tulking- 
hom. It is let off in sets of chambers now ; and in those shrunken 
fragments of its greatness, laivyors lie like maggots in nuts. But its 
roomy staircases, passages, and ante-chambers still remain; and even 
its painted^ ceilings, where Allegory, in Roman helmet and celestial 
linen, sprawls among balustrades and pillars, flowers, clouds, and 
big-legged hoys, and makes the head acho—as would seem to be 
Allegory’s object always, more or less. Here, among his many boxes 
labelled with transcendent names, lives Mr. Tnlkinghom, when not 
speechlessly at home in country-houses whore the great ones of the 
oartli arc bored to death. Here lie is to-day, quiet at his table. An 
Oyster of tho old school, whom nobody can open. 

Like as he is to look at, so is his ap^tment in the dusk of the 
present afternoon. Rusty, out of date, withdrawing from attention, 
able to afford it. Heavy broad-backed old-fashioned mahogany and 
horsehair chairs, not easily lifted, obsolete tables with spindle-legs 
and diftty baize covers, presentation prints of the holders of great 
titles in the last generation, or the jiast bnt one, environ him. A thick 
and dingy Turkey-carpet muffles the floor where he sits, attended by 
two caudles in old-fashioned silver candlesticks, that give a very 
insuffleient light to his large room. The titles on th^s backs of his 
books have retired into the binding; everything that can have a lock 
has got one ; no key is visibly Very few loose papers arc about. He 
has some manuscript near him, but is not referring to it. With the 
round top of an inkstand, and two broken bits of sealing-wip, he'^ls 
silently and slowly working out v^hatever train of indecision is in his 
mind. Now, the inkstand top is iu the middle: now, tho red bit of 
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sealing-wax, now the black bit. Thai’s not it. Mr. Tnlkinghom 
mfiLst gather them all up and begin again. 

Hero, beneath the painted ■ ceiling, with foreshortened Allegory 
staring down at his intrusion as if it meant to swoop upon him, and 
ho cutting it dead, Mr. Tulkinghorn has at once his house and office. 
He keeps no staff; onfy ono middle-aged man, usually a little out at 
elbows, who sits in a high .Pew in the hall, and is rarely overburdened 
with business. Mr. Tulkinghorn is not in a common way. He wants 
no clerks. Ho is a great reservoir of confidences, not to be so tapped. 
His clients want 'him ; he is all in all. Drafts that he requires to be 
drawn, are dravm by special-pleadera in the Temple on mysterious 
instructions; fair copies that he requires to be made, are made at the 
stationers’, expense being no consideration. The middle-aged man in 
the Pew, knows scarcely more of the affairs of the Peerage, than any 
csrossing-sweeper in Holbom. « 

The red bit, the black bit, the inkstand top, the other inkstand top, 
the little sand-box. So! You to the middle, you to the right, you to 
the left. This train of indecision must surely be worked out now or 
never.—^Nowl Mr. Tulkinghorn gets up, adjusts his spectacles, puts 
on his hat, puts the manusciijtt in his pocket, goes out, tells the 
middle-aged man out at elbows, “ I shall be back presently.” Very 
rarely tolls him anything more explicit. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn goes, ni the crow came—not quite so straight, 
but nearly—to Cook’s Court, (^ursitor Street. To Snagsby’s, Law- 
Stationer’s, Deeds engrossed and copied, Law-Writing exo«uted in all 
its branches, &c., <&€., die. 

It is somewhere about five or six o’clock in the afternoon, and a 
balmy fragrance of wartn tea hovers in Cook’s Coprt. It hovers about 
Snagsby’s door. The hours are early there ; dinner at half-past one, 
and supper at half-past nine. Mr. Snagsby was about to descend into 
the subterranean regions to take tea, when he looked out of his door 
just now, and saw the crow who was out late. 

“ Master at home'^ ” c 

Guster is minding the shop, for the ’prentices take tea in the 
kitchen, with Mr. and Miis. Snagsby; consequently, the robe-maker’s 
two daughters, ijeombing their curls at the two glasses in the 
two second-floor windows of the opposite house, are pot driving the 
two ’prentices to distraction, asc they fondly suppose, but are 
merely awakening the unprofitable admiration of Guster, whose hair 
won’t grow, and never would, and, it is confidently thought, never 
will. « 

“ Master at home ? ” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

Master is at home, and Guster will fei^h him. Guster disappears, 
glad to get out of the shop, which she^regards with mingled dread and 
vefl^ratiqg as a storehouse of awfiil implenients of the great torture of 
the law: a place not to be entered after the gas is turned off. 

Snagsby appears: greasy, warm, herbaceous, and chewing. 
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Boltg a bit of btead arid batter. Says, “Bless my soal, sir! Mr. 
•Tulkingborn I ’* 

“ I want half a word with yoa, Snagshy.*’ 

“Certainly, sirl Dear me, sir, why didn’t yoa send year yoang 
man joand for me ? Pray walk into the back shop, sir.” Suagsby 
has brightened in a moment. 

The confined room, strong of parchment-grease, is warehoase, 
coanting-house, and copying-office. Mr. Tnlkinghorn sits, facing 
round, on a sto^ at the desk. 

“ Jamdyco and Jaradyce, Snagshy.” 

“ YeSp sir.” Mr. Snagshy tarns up the gas, and coughs behind his 
hand, modestly anticipating profit. Mr. Snagshy, as a timid man, is 
accustomed to cough with a variety of expressions, and so to save 
words. 

“ You copied some affidavits in that cause for me lately.” 

“ Yes, sir, we did.” 

“ There was one of them,” says Mr. Tnlkinghorn, carelessly feeling 
—tight, anopenable Oyster of the old school 1—in the wrong coat- 
pocket, “ the handwriting of which is peculiar, and I rather like. As 
I happened to be passing, and thought*,! had it about mo, I looked in 
to ask you—hut I haven’t got it. No matter, any other time will do 
—Ah! hero it is !—I looked in to ask you whf 'copied this? ” 

“ Who copied this, sir ? ” says Mr. Snagfeby, taking it, laying it flat 
on tho desk, and separating all the sheets at once with a twirl and a 
twist of the^jleft hand peculiar to lavr-stationers. “ We gave this out, 
sir. We were giving ort rather a large quantity of work just at that 
time. I can toll you in a moment who copied it, sir, by referring to 
my Book.” , • 

Mr. Snagsby takes* his Book down from the safe, makes another 
bolt of tho bit of bread and batter which seemed to have stopped short, 
eyes the affidavit aside, and brings his right forefinger travelling down 
a page of the Book. “ Jewhy—Packer—Jarndyce.” 

“ Jarndyce! Here we are, sir,” says ]V|r. Snagsby, " To be sure! 
1 might have remembered it. This was given oat, sir, to a Writer 
who lodges just over on the opposite side of the lane.” 

Mr. TalHnghom has seen the entry, found it before the Jjaw- 
stationJh, read it while the-forefinger was coming down the hill. 

“ What do you coll him ? Nemo ? ” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

“Nemo, sir. Here it is. Forty-two folio. Given oat on the 
Wednesday night, at eight o’clock; brought in on the Thursday 
morning, at half after nine.” 

“ Nemo t ” repeats Mr. Tulkinghorn. “fNemo is Latin for no one.” 

“ It must be English for spme one, sir, I think,” Mr. Snagsby sub¬ 
mits, with his deferential cough. ** It is a person’s name. Here it is, 
you see, sir! Forty-two folio. Given oat Wednesday night, oi^^t 
o’clock; brought in Thursday morning, half after nine.” 

The tail of Mr. Snagsby’s eye becomes conscious of the head of 
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Mrs, Snagsby looking in at the shop-door to know what he means'by 
deserting his tea. Mr. Bnagsby addresses an explanatory congh to 
Mrs. Snagsby, as who should say, “ My dear, a customer! ” 

“Half after nine, sir,” repeats Mr. Snagsby. “Our law-writers, 
who live by job-work, are a queer lot; and this may not be his name, 
but it’s the name he gees by. 1 remember now, sir, that ho gives it 
in a written advertisement ho sticks up down at .the Buie Office, and 
the King’s Bench Office, and the Judges’ Chambers, and so forth. You 
knOw the kind of document, sir—wanting employ ? ” 

Mr. Tulkinghorh glances through the little window at the back of 
Coavinses’, the sheriff’s officer’s, whore lights shine in Cqavinses’ 
windows. CoaVinses’ coffee-room is at tho back, and the sha^dows of 
several gentlemen under a cloud loom cloudily upon the blinds. Mr. 
Snagsby takes the opportunity of slightly turning his head, to glance 
over his shoulder at his little woman, and to make apologetic motions 
with his mouth to this effect: “ Tul-king-hom—rich—in-flu-en-tial I ” 

• “ Have you given this man work before! ” asks. Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

“ 0 dear, yes, sir! Work of yours.” 

“ Thinking of more important matters, I forget where you said ho 
lived?” 

“ Across the lane, sir. In fact, he lodges at a— ” Mr. Snagsby 
makes another bolt, as i| the bit of broad and butter were insurmount¬ 
able—“ at a rag and bottle fnop.” 

“ Can you show mo the place as I go back ? ” 

“ With tho greatest pleasure, sir! ” 

Mr. Snagsby pulls off his sleeves and his grey coat, pulls on his 
black coat, takes his hat from its peg. “ Oh! hero is my little 
woman! ” ho says aloud. “ My dear, will you bo so kind as to tell one 
of -the lads to look after the shop, while I step' across the lane with 
Mr. Tulkinghorn ? Mrs. Snagsby, sir—I shan’t be two minutes, my 
love!” 

Mrs. Snagsby bends to the lawyer, retires behind the counter, peeps 
at them through the window-blind, goes softly into the back office, 
refers to the entries in tho book still lying open. Is evidently curious. 

“You will find that the place is rough, sir,” says Mr. Snagsby, 
walking deferei\|jally in the road, and leaving the narrow pavement 
to the lawyer; “ and tho party is very rough. But they’re a wild lot 
in general, sir.' The odvantege of this particular tnan is, that he 
never wants sleep. He’ll go at it right on end, if you want him to, 
as long as ever you like.” 

It is quite dark now, and the gas-lamps have acquired their full 
effect. Jostling against clerics going to post the day’s letters, and 
against counsel and attorneys going home to dinner, and against 
plaintiffs and defendants, and suitors &f all sorts, and against the 
general crowd, in whose way the forensic wisdom of ages has inter¬ 
posed ^million of obstacles to the transaction of the commonest 
business of life—diving through law and equity, and through that 
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kindred mystery, the street mud, which is made ©f nobody knows 
what, and collects about us nobody knows whence or how: wo only 
knowing in general that when tliere is too much of it, we find it 
necessary to shovel it away—the lawyer’ and the law-stationer come 
to a Eag and Bottle shop, and general emporium of much disregarded 
merchandise, lying and being in the shadow of the wall of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and kept, as is announced in paint, to all whom it may concern, 
by one Krook. ' ^ 

“ This is where he lives, sir,” says the law-stationer. 

“ This is where he lives, is it ? ” says the lawyer unconcernedly. 
“ Thank you.” 

“ Are you not going in, sir ? ” 

“No, thank you, no; I am going on to the Fields at present. 
Good-evening. Tjbfihk you I ”‘ Mr. Snagsby lifts his hat, and returns 
to his little woman and his tea. 

But Mr. "Tulkinghorn does not go on to the Fields at present. 
Ho goes a short way, turns back, comes again to the shop of Mr, 
Krook, and enters it straight. It is dim enough, with a blot-headed 
candle or so in the windows, and an old man and a cat sitting in the 
back part by a fire. The old man rises and comes forward, with 
another blot-headed candle in his hand.- 
“ Pray is your lodger within ? ” 

“ Male or female, sir ? ” says Mr. Krook “ 

“ Male. The person who does copying.’^ 

Mr. Krook has eyed his man narrowly. Knows him by sight. 
Has an indistinct impression of his aristocratic repute. 

“ Did you wish to see him, sii* ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It’s what I seldom do myself,” says Mr.* Krook with a grin. 
“ Shall I call him down ? But it’s a weak chance if he’d come, sir I^’ 
“ I’ll go up to him, then,” says Mr. Tulkinghom. 

“ Second floor, sir. Take the candle. Up there! ” Mr. Krook, 
with his cat beside him, stands at the bottom of the staii'case, looking 
after Mr. Tulkinghom. “ Hi—hi! ” he siys, when Mr. Tulldnghorn 
has nearly disappeared. The lawyer looks down over the hand-rail. 
The cat expands her wicked mouth, and snarls at him. 

“ Or^r, Lady Jane I Behave yourself to visitors, luy lady! ,You 
know what they say of ray lodger?” whispers Krook, going up a 
step or two. • , • 

“ What do they say of him ? ” 

“ They say ho has sold himself to the Enemy; but you and I know 
better—he don’t buy. I’ll tell you what, though; my lodger is so 
black-liumourcd and gloomy, that I believe he’d as soon make that 
bargain ae any other. Don’t ^put him out, sir. That’s my advice! ” 
Mr. Tulkinghom with a nod ^joes on his way. He comes to the 
dark door on the second floor. He knocks, receives no answer, opviifl 
it, and accidentally extinguishes his candle in doing so. 
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The air of the room is almost bad enough to have extinguished it, 
if he had not. It is a small room, nearly black with soot, and grease, 
and dirt. In the rusty skeleton of a grat% pinched at the middle as 
if Poverty had gripped i^ a red coke fire bums low. In the corner 
by the chimney, stand a deal table and a broken desk; a wilderness 
marked with a rain of ink. In another corner, a ragged old port¬ 
manteau on one of the two chairs, serves for cabinet or wardrobe; no 
larger one Is needed, it collapses like the cheeks of a starved man. 
The floor is hare; except that one old mat, trodden to shreds of rope* 
yarn, lies perishing upon the hearth. No curtain veils the darkness 
of the night, but the discoloured shutters are drawn together; and 
through the two gaunt holes pierced in them, famine might be staring 
in—the Banslfee of the man upon the bed. 

' For, on a low bod opposite the fire, a confusion of dirty patchwork, 
lean-ribbed ticking, and coarse sacMng, the lawyer, hbsitating just 
within the doorway, sees a man. Ho lies there, dressod (in shirt and 
trousers, with bare foot. He has a yellow look in the spectral dark¬ 
ness of a candle that has guttered down, until the whole length of its 
wick (still burning) has doubled over, and left a tower of winding- 
sheet above it. His hair is ragged, mingling with his whiskers and 
his beard—the latter, ragged ^oo, and grown, like the scum and mist 
around him, in neglect. Foul and filthy as the room is, foul and 
filthy as the air is, itris not easy to perceive what fumes those are 
which most oppress the sen^ies in it; but through the general sickliness 
and faintness, and the odour of stale tobacco, there comes into the 
lawyer’s mouth the bitter, vapid taste of opium. o 

“ Hallo, my friend! ” he cries, and strikes his iron candlestick 
against the door. 

He thinks he has awakened his friend. He lies a little turned 
away, but his eyes are surely open. 

“ !^llo, my friend I ” he cries again. “ Hallo! Hallo I ” 

As he rattles on the door, the candle which has drooped so long, 
goes out, and leaves him in the dark; with the gaunt eyes in the 
shutters staring down upoj^ the bed. 


CHAPTER. XI. 
ous nsau bbotheb. 

A TouoH on the lawyer’s wrinkled hand, as he stands in the dark 
room, irresolute, makes him start and s^y “ What’s that ? ” 

“ It’s me,” returns the old man of the house, whose breath is in his 
“ Can’t yon wake him ? '* 

«No.“ 
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« have you done with your candle ? *’ 

“ It’s gone out. Here it is.” 

' Krook takes it, goes t# the fire, stoops over the rod embers, and 
tries to get a light, ^he dying ashes have no light’ to spare, and his 
endeavours are vain. Muttering, after an ineffectual call to his lodger, 
that he will go dowu*Btairs and bring a lighted candle from the shop, 
the old man departs. Mr. Tulkinghorn, for some new reason that 
he has, does not await his return in the room, but on the stairs 
outside. 

The welcome light soon shines npoA the wall,, as Krook conics 
slowly up, with his green-eyod cat following at his heels. “ Does the 
man generally sleep like this ? ” inquires the lawyer, in a lotr voice. 
“Hi! I don’t know,” says Krook, shaking his head and lifting his 
eyebrows. “I know next to’nothing of his habits, except that he 
keeps himself very close.” 

Thus whispering, they both go in together. As the light goes in, 
the great eyes in the shutters, dai'kcning, seem to close. Not so the 
eyes upon the bed. 

“ God save us I ” exclaims Mr. Tulkinghorn. “ He is dead! ” 

Krook drops the heavy hand he has taken up, so suddenly that the 
arm swings over the bedside. r 

They look at one another for a moment. 

“ Send for some doctor! Call for ^isi| Fl?te up the stairs, sir. 
Here’s poison by the bed! *Call out for Flite, will you?” says 
Krook, with his lean hands spread out above the body like a vampire’s 
wings. • 

Mj. Tulkinghorn huiries to the landing, and calls “ Miss Flite I 
Flite! Make haste, here, whoever you are! Flite ! ” Krook follows 
him with his eyes, and» while he is calling, finds* opportunity to steal 
to tho old portmanteau, and steal back again. 

“ Run, Flite, run! Tho neai*e8t doctor! Run ! ” So Mr. Krook 
addresses a crazy little woman, who is his female lodger: who apiicars 
and vanishes in a breath: who soon returns, accompanied by a testy 
medical man, brought from his dinner—wi^ a broad snuffy upper lip, 
and a broad Scotch tongue. 

“ Ey 1 Bless the hearts o’ ye,” says tho medical man, looking up 
at them after a moment’s examination. “He’s junt as dead, as 
Phairy 1 ” . 

Mr. Tulkinghorn (standing by the? old portmanteau) inquires if he 
has been dead any time ? 

“ Any time, sir ? ” says the medical man. “ It’s probable he wull 
have been dead aboot three hours.” 

“ About that time, L should say,” observes a dark young man, on 
the other cide of the bed. 

“ Air you in the maydiokle pra/fession yourself, dr ? ” inquires the 
first. ^ ^ 

The dark young man says yes. ^ 
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“ Then I’ll just tak’ my depairture,” replies the other; “ for Fm 
nae gude here I ” With which remark, he finishes his brief attend¬ 
ance, and returns to finish his dinner. 

The dark young surgeon passes the candle across and across the 
face, and carefully examines the law-writer, who has established his 
pretensions to his name by becoming i^fefed No one, 

I knew this person by sight, very well,” says he. “ He has pur¬ 
chased opium of me,*^ for the last year and^ half. Was anybody 
present related to him ? ” glancing round upon the three bystanders. 

“I was his landlord,” grimly answers Krook, taking tho candle 
from the surgeon’s outstretched hand. “ He told me once, I was the 
nearest relation he had.” 

** He has died,” says the surgeon, “ of an over-dose of opium, there 
is no doubt. The room is strongly flavoured with _^it. There is 
enough here now,” taking an old teapot from Mr. Krook, “ to kill a 
dozen people.” • 

. “ Do you think ho did it on purpose ? ” asks Krook. 

“ Took tho over-dose ? ” 

“ Yes I ” Krook almost smacks his lips with the unction of a 
horrible interest. 

“ T can’t say. I should tliink it unlikely, as he has been in the 
habit of taking so much. Bu^ nobody can tell. He was very poor, I 
suppose?” ^ 

“ I suppose ho was. His room—don’t look rich,” says Krook, who 
might have changed eyes with his cat, as he casts his sharp glance 
around. “ But 1 have never been in it since he had it, lAid he W'as too 
close to name his circumstances to me.” 

“ Did he owe yon any rent ? ” 

“ Six weeks.” '' « 

* “He will never pay it! ” says the young man, resuming his examina¬ 
tion. “ It is beyond a doubt that he is indeed as dead as Pharaoh ; 
and to judge from his appearance and condition, 1 should think it a 
happy release. Yet he must have been a good figure when a youth, 
and I dare say, good-looking.” He says this, not unfeelingly, while 
sitting on the bedstead’s edge, with his face towards that other faco, 
and his hand upon the region of the heart. “ 1 recollect once thinking 
the^^e was som»thing in his manner, uncouth as it was, that dei^oted a 
fall in life. Was that so ? ” ho continues, looking r>onnd. 

Krook replies, “ You might aer well ask mb to describe the ladies 
whose heads of hair I have got in sacks down^stairs. Than that he 
was my lodger for a year and a half, and lived—or didn’t live—by 
law-writing#. I know no more of him.” 

During this dialogue, Mr. Tulkinghorn has stood aloof by the old 
portmanteau, with his hands behind »him, equally removed, to all 
appearance, from all three kinds of* interest exhibited near the bed— 
ffom the young surgeon’s professional interest in death, noticeable as 
beiog quite apart from his remarks on the deceased as an individual ; 
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from the old man’s unction; and the little crazy woman’s awe. His 
imperturbable face has been as inexpressive as his rusty clothes. One 
could not even say he has been thinking all this while. He has shown 
neither patience nor impatience, nor attention nor abstraction. Ho 
has shown nothing but his shell. As easily might the tone of a 
delicate musical instrumenMlIie inferred from itsjease, as the tone of 
Mr. Tulkinghorn from Me case. ^ 

He now interposes; addressing the young surgeon, in his unmoved, 
professional way. 

“ I looked in here,” he observes, “just before you, with the intention 
of giving this deceased man, whom I never saw alive, some employ¬ 
ment at his trade of copying. I had heard of him from, my stationer 
—Snagsby of Cook’s Court. Since no one hero knows anything about 
him, it might bo as well to Imd for Snagsby. Ah 1 ” to the little 
crazy woman,' who has often seen him in Court, and whom ho has 
often seen, and who proposes, in frightened dumb-show, to go for the 
law-stationer. “ Suppose you do! ” 

While she is gone, the surgeon abandons his hopeless investigation, 
and covers its subject with the patchwork counterpane. Mr. Krook 
and he interchange a word or two. Mr. Tulkinghorn says nothing; 
but stands, ever, near the old portmantcEJu. 

Mr. Snagsby arrives hastily, in his gr/sy coat and his black sleeves. 

Dear me, dear me,” he says ^ “ and it l^s c%me to this, has it! 
Bless ray soul! ” 

“ Can you give the person of the house any information about this 
unfortunate creature, Snagsby ? ” ine^uires Mr. Tulkinghorn. “ Ho 
• was in arrears with his rmt, it seems. And he must be buried, you 
know.” 

“Well, sir,” says Mr. Snagsby, coughing hfs apologetic cough 
behind his hand; “I really don’t know what advice I could offer' 
except sending for the beadle.” 

“ I don’t speak of advice,” returns Mr. Tulkinghorn. “ 1 could 
advise-” 

(“ No one better, sir, I am sure,” says* Mr. Snagsby, with his 
deferential cough.) 

“ I speak of affording some clue to his connections, or to where ho 
came fron^ or to anything concerning him.” 

‘‘ I assure you, ^ir,” says 'Mr. Snagsby, after prefacing his reply 
with his cough of general propitiaticn, “ that I no more know where 
he came from than I know-” 

“ Where ho has gone to, perhaps,” suggests the surgeon, to help him 
out. , ’ 

A pause. Mr. Tulkinghorn looking at the law-stationer. Mr. 
Erook, with his mouth open, lo'^king for somebody to speak next. 

** As to his connexions, sir,” say^ Mr. Snagsby, “ if a person was to 
say to me, ‘ Snagsby, here’s twenty thousand pound down, rea^ foT 
you in the Bank of England, if you’iHl only name one,of ’em,* I couldn’t 

I 
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do it, sir I About a year and a half ago—^to tbe best of my belief at 
the time when he first came to lodge at the present rag and bottle 
shop-” 

** That was the time! ** says Krook, with a nod. 

“About a year and a half ago,” says Idr.'Sbagsby, strengthened, 

“ he came into our place one morning after breakfast, and, finding my 
little woman (which 1 name Mrs. Snagsby when I use that appella¬ 
tion) in our shop, produced a specimen of his'handwriting, and gave 
her to understand that he was in want of copying work to do, and was 
—^not to put too fine a point upon it— ” a favourite apology for plain- 
speaking with Mr. Snagsby, which ho always offers with a sort of 
argumentative frankness, “hard up! My little woman*is not in 
general partial to strangers, partic^ar—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—when they w^ant anything. !^ut she was rather took by 
something about this person; whether by his being uhshaved, or by 
his hair being in want of attention, or by what other ladies’ reasons, 
1 leave you to judge; and she accepted of the specimen, and likewise 
of the address. My little woman hasn’t a good oar for names,” pro¬ 
ceeds Mr. Snagsby, after consulting his cough of consideration behind 
his hand, “and she considered Nemo equally the same as Nimrod. 
In consequence of which, she got into a habit of saying to mo at 
meals, ‘ 3 ^. Snagsby, you haven’t found Nimrod any work yet! ’ or 
‘tMr. Snagsby, why ^didn’t you give that eight-and-thirty Chancery 
folio in Jamdyce to Nimrod ? ’ or such like. And that is the way he 
gradually fell into job-work at our place; and that is the most I know 
of him, except that he was a quick hand, and a hand Kot sparing of 
night-work; and that if you gave him out, say fivo-and-forty folio on • 
the Wednesday night, you would have it brought in on the Thursday 
morning. All of which— ” Mr. Snagsby concludes by politely motion¬ 
ing with his hat towards the bed, as much ^ to add, “ 1 have no doubt 
my honourable friend would confirm, if he were in a condition to 
do it.” 

“ Hadn’t you better see,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn to Krook, “ whether 
ho had any papers that may enlighten you? There will be an 
Inquest, and you will bo asked the question. You can read ? ” 

“ No, I can’t,” returns the old man, with a sudden grin. 

i‘ Snagsby,”«say8 Mr. Tulkinghorn, “ look over the rooiq for him. 
He will get into some trouble or diflScdlty, otherwise. Being here, 
I’ll wait, if you make haste; ar.d then I can testify on his behalf, if 
it should ewm* be necessary, that all was fair and right. If you will 
hold the candle for Mr. Snagsby, my friend, hell soon see whether 
there is anything to help you.” 

“ In the first place, here’s an old portmanteau, sir,” says Snagsby. 

Ah, to be sure, so there is! Mr. Tulkinghorn does not appear to 
have seen it before, though he is 'standing so close to it, and though 
ISi^sre^s very little else. Heaven knows; 

The marine-store merchant hollds l^e light, and the law-stationer 
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oondacts the search. The surgeon leans against the comer of the 
chimney-piece ; Miss Flite peeps and trembles just yrithin the door. 
The apt old scholar of the old school, mth his dull black breeches 
tied T7ith ribbons at the knees, his large black waistcoat, his long- 
sleeved black coat, and his wisp of limp white neckerchief tied in the 
bow the Peerage knows so well, stands in exactly the same place and 
attitude. * 

There are some worthless articles of clothing tn the old portmanteau; 
there is a bundle of pawnbrokers’ duplicates, those turnpike tickets 
on the road of Poverty; there is a crumpled paper, smelling of opium, 
on which aro scrawled rough memoranda—*as, took, such a day, so 
' many grains; took, such another day, so many more—begun some 
time ago, as if with “the intention of being regularly*continued, but 
soon left off. There are a few’dirty scraps of newspapers, all referring 
to Coroners’Inquests; there is'nothing else. They search the cup¬ 
board, andethe drawer of the ink-splashed table. There is not a 
morsel of an old letter, or of any other writing, in either. The young 
surgeon examines the dress on the law-writer. A knife and some odd 
halfpence are all he finds. Mr. Snagsby’s suggestion is the practical 
suggestion after all, and the beadle must be called in. 

^ the little crazy lodger goes for the beadlo, and the rest come out 
of the room. “ Don’t leave the cat there I ” says the surgeon: “ that 
won’t do ! ” Mr. Krook therefore drives Imr ott before him; and she 
goes fux'tivoly down-stairs, wifiding her litno tail and licking her lips. 

* Good-night 1 ” says Mr. Tulkinghorn ; and goes homo to Allegory 
and meditation. 

By this time the ne'ivs has got into the court. Groups of its in¬ 
habitants assemble to discuss the thing; and the outposts of the army 
of observation (principally boys) are pushed forward to Mr. Krook’s 
window, which they closely invest. A policeman has already walked 
up to the room, and walked down again to the door, where he stands 
like a tower, only condescending to seo the boys at his base occa¬ 
sionally ; but whenever he does see them, they quail and fall back. 
Mrs. Perkins, who has not been for somq weeks on speaking terms 
with Mrs. Piper, in consequence of an unpleasantness originating in 
young Perkins having “ fetched ” young Piper “ a crack,” renews her 
friendly intercourse on this auspicious occasion. The potboy at the 
corner, who is q privileged amateur, as possessing official* knowledge 
of life, and having to nieal with drunken men occasionally, exchanges 
confidential communications with the policeman, and has the appear¬ 
ance of an impregnable youth, unassailable by truncheons and uncon- 
finable in station-houses. People talk across the court gut of window; 
and bare-headed scouts come hurrying in from Chancery Lane to know 
what’s the matter. The genial feeling seems to bo that it’s a blessing 
Mr. Krook wam’t made' away wiiti first, mingled with a little natural 
disappointment that he was ‘not. In the midst gf this eens^oitjf^he 
beadle amves, • 
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The beadle, though generally understood in the neighbourhood to 
be a ridiculous institution, is not without a certain popularity for the 
uiomont, if it were only as a man who is going to see the body. The 
policeman considers him an imbecile civilian, a remnant of the barbarous 
watchmen-times; but gives him admission, as something that must be 
borne with until Government shall abolish him. The sensation is 
heightened, as the tidings spread from mouth to mouth that the 
beadle is on the ground,-and has gone in. 

By-and-by the beadle comes out, once more intensifying the sensa¬ 
tion, which has rather languished in the interval. He is understood 
to be in want of witnesses, for the Inquest to-morrow, who can tell 
the Coroner aryl Jury anything whatever respecting the dece&sed. Is 
immediately referred to innumerable people who can tell nothing 
whatever. Is made more imbecile by being constantly informed that 
Mrs. Green’s son “ was a law-writer his-self, and knowed him better 
than anybody ”—which son of Mrs. Green’s appears, on iiupiiry, to bo 
at the present time aboard a vessel bound for China, three months 
out, but considered accessible by telegraph, oh application to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. Beadle goes into various shops and parlours, 
examining the inhabitants; always shutting the door first, and by 
exclusion, delay, and general idiotcy, exasperating the pnblic. Police¬ 
man seen to smile to potboy. , Public loses interest, and undergoes 
reaction. Taunts thoibea(Jle, in shrilly youthful voices, with having 
boiled a boy; choruses fragments of a popular song to that effect, and 
importing that the boy was made into soup for the workhouse. Police¬ 
man at last finds it necessary to support the law, and seize the 
vocalist; who is released upon the flight of the rest, on condition of 
his getting out of this then, cornel and cutting it—a condition ho 
immediately observes! So the sensation dies off for the time; and 
the unmoved policeman (to whom a little opium, more or less, is 
nothing), with his shining hat, stiff stock, inflexible great-coat, stout 
bolt and bracelet, and all things fitting, pursues his lounging way 
with a heavy tread: beating the palms of his white gloves one against 
the other, and stopping uaw and then, at a street-comer, to look 
casually about for anything between a lost child and a murder. 

Under cover of the night, the feeble-minded beadle comes flitting 
aboulj. Chancery HLane with his summonses, in which every *Juror’s 
name is wrongly spelt, and nothing rightly spelt but the beadle’s own 
name, which nobody can read or* wants to kflow. The summonses 
served, and his witnesses forewarned, the beadle goes to Mr. Krook’s, 
to keep a small appointment be has made with certain paupers; 
who, presently arriving, are conducted up-stairs; whore they leave 
the great eyes in the shutter something new to stare at, in that last 
shape which earthly lodgings take fsr No one—and for Every 
one. * 

Add, 4 JI that night, the coffin stands ready by the old portmanteau ; 
and the lonely figure on the bed, whose path in life has lain through 
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five-and-forty y^rs, lies there, with no more track behind him, that 
anyone can trace, than a deserted infant. 

Next day the conrt is all alive—is like a fair, as Mrs. Perkins, 
more than reconciled to Mrs. Piper, says, in amicable conversation 
with that excellent woman. The Coroner is to sit in the first-floor 
room at tho Sol’s Arms, where the Harmonic Meetings take place 
twice a-week, and where the chair is filled a gentleman of pro¬ 

fessional celebrity, faced by Little Swills, the comic vocalist, who 
hopes (according to the bill in the window) that his^ friends will rally 
round him, and support first-rate talent. •The Sol’s Arms does a 
brisk stroke of business all the morning. Even children so require 
sustaining, under the general excitement, that a pi^kan who has 
established himself for the occasion at tho corner of the court, soys 
his brandy-bhlls go off like smoke. What time the beadle, hovering 
between th^ door of Mr. Krook’s establishment and the door of the 
Sol’s Arms, shows the curiosity in his keeping to a few discreet 
spirits, and accepts the compliment of a glass of ale or so in return. 

At the appointed hour arrives the Coroner, for whom tho Jurymen 
are wwting, and who is received with a salute of skittles from the 
good dry skittle-ground attached to the Sol’s Arms. The Coroner 
frequents more public-houses than any man alive. The smell of 
sawdust,beer, tobacco-smoko, and spirits, is^inssparable in his vocation 
from death in its most awful shapes. Ho is conducted by the beadle 
and the landlord to the Harmonic Meeting Hoorn, where he puts his 
hat on the piano, and takes a Windsor-chair at the head of a long 
table, formed of several short tables put together, and ornamented 
with glutinous rings in endless involutions, made by pots and glasses. 
As many of the Jury, as can crowd together at the table sit there. 
The rest get among the spittoons and pipes, or lean against the juano. 
Over tho Coroner’s head is a small iron garland, the pendant handle 
of a l>ell, whicli rather gives the Majesty of tho Court the appearance 
of going to be hanged presently. 

Call over and swear tho Jury I While ceremony is in progress, 
sensation is created by the entrance of a enubby little man in a large 
shirt-collar, with a moist eye, and an inflamed nose, who modestly 
takes a position near tho door as one of the general pjiblic, but seems 
familiar*with the room too. A whisper circulates that this is Little 
Swills. It is considei-ed not unlikely that ho will get up an imitation 
of the Coroner, and make it {he principal feature of the Harmonic 
Meeting in tho evening. 

“Well, gentlemen-” the Coroner begins. , 

« Silence there, will you! ” says the beadle. Not to the Coroner, 
though it might appear so. ^ 

“Well, gentlemen,” resumes the Coroner. “You are impanelled 
hpe, to inquire into the death of a certain man. Evidence wiUhhe 
given before you, as to the circiftnstances attending that death, and 
you will give your verdict according to the—skittles; they must be 
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stopped, you know, beadle I—evidence, aad not according to anything 
else. The hrst thing to be done, is to view the body” 

« Make way there I ” cries* the beadle. 

So they go out in a loose procession, something after the manner of 
a straggung funeral, and make their inspection in Mr. Erook’s back 
second floor, from wliigh a few of the Jurymen retire pale and pre¬ 
cipitately. The beadle is very carefal that two gentlemen not very 
neat about the cuffs and buttons (for whose accommodation he has 
provided a special little table near the Coroner, in the Harmonic 
Meeting Boom) should see all that is to be seen. For they are the 
public chroniij^ers of such inquiries, by the line; and he is not 
superior to the universal human infirmity, but hopes to read in print 
what Mooney, the active and intelligent beadle of the dictrict,” said 
and did; and even aspires to see the name of Mooney as familiarly 
and patronisingly mentioned as the name of the Hangman is, accord¬ 
ing to the latest examples. 

Little Swills is waiting for tho Coroner and Jury on their return. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, also. Mr. Tulkinghorn is received with distinction, 
and seated near the Coroner; between that high judicial ofiicer, a 
bagatelle-board, and the coal-box. The inquiry proceeds. Tho Jury 
learn how the subject of their ^inquiry died, and learn no more about 
him. “ A very eminent sglicitor is in attendance, gentlemen,” says 
the Coroner, “ who, I am informed, was accidentally present, when 
discovery of the death was made; but he could only repeat tho 
evidence you have already heard from the surgeon, tho landlord, the 
lodger, and the law-stationer; and it is not necessary to trouble him. 
Is anybody in attendance who knows anything more ? ” 

Mrs. Piper pushed forward by Mrs. Perkins.' Mrs. Piper sworn. 

Anastasia Piper, gentlemen. Married woman. Now, Mrs. Piper— 
what have you got to say about this ? 

Why, Mrs. Piper has a good deal to say, chiefly in parentheses and 
without punctuation, but not much to telL Mrs. Piper lives in the 
court (which her husband a cabinet-maker), and it has long been 
well beknown among the neighbours (counting from the day next but 
one before the half-baptising of Alexander James Piper aged eighteen 
montihs and fom* days old on accounts of not being expected to live 
such was the sufferings gentlemen of that child it his gums) as the 
Plaintive—so Mrs. Piper insists om calling the deceased—was reported 
to have sold himseK. Thinks it was tho Plaintive's air in which that 
report originatinin. See the Plaintive often and considered as his air 
was feariociouB and not to bo allowed to go about some children being 
timid (and if doubted hoping-Mrs. Perkins may be brought forard for 
she is here and will do credit to her husband and herself and family). 
IIm seen the Plaintive wexed ana worrited by the children (for 
chii?M'e|i^they will ever be and you ponnot expect them spedally if of 
playful dispositions to be MethoozeUers .which you was not yourself). 
On accounts of this and his dark looks has often dreamed as she see 
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him take a pick-axe from his pocket mid split Johnny’s head (which 
the child knows not fear and has repeatnally called after him close at 
his eels). Never however see ihe Plaintive take a pick-axe or any 
other wepping fer from it. Has seen him hurry away when run and 
called after as if not partial to children and never see him speak to 
neither child nor grown person at any tune (efcepting the boy that 
sweeps the crossing down the lane over the %ay round the corner 
which if he was here would tell you that he has been seen a-speaking 
to him frequent). 

Says the Coroner, is that boy here ? Says the beadle, no, sir, he is 
not liere.'» Says the Coroner, go and fetch him then. In the absence 
of the active and intelligent, ^e Coroner converses with Mr. Tulking- 
hom. 

O! Here’s the boy, gentlemen I 

Here he^is, very muddy, very hoarse, very ragged. Now, boy I— 
But stop a minute. Caution. This boy must be put through a few 
preliminary paces. ■ 

Name, Jo. Nothing else that ho knows on. Don’t know that 
everybody Las two 'names. Never heerd of sich a think. Don’t know 
that Jo is short for a longer name. Thinks it long enough for him. 
He don’t find no fault with it. Spell it? No. He can’t spell it. 

‘ No father, no mother, no friends. Never b«sn to school. What’s 
home ? Knows a broom’s a broom, and ^ows it’s wicked to tell a 
lie. Don’t recollect who told liim about the broom, or about the lie, 
but knows both. Can’t exactly say what’ll be done to him arter he’s 
dead if he tells a lie to the gentlemen here, but believes it’ll bo some¬ 
thing wery bad to punish him, and serve him right—and so he’ll toll 
the trnth. , • 

“ This won’t do, gentlemen I ” says the Coroner, with a melancholy 
shako of the head. 

“Don’t you think you can receive his evidence, sir?” asks on 
attentive Juryman. 

“ Out of tho question,” says the Coroner. “ Yon have heard the 
boy. ‘ Can’t exactly say * won’t do, you know'. We can’t take that, in 
a Court of Justice, gentlemen. It’s temble depravity. Put the boy 
aside.” 

Boy ^nt aside.; to tbe great edification of the audienceespcaally 
of Little Swillsw the Comic Yocalisi^ 

Now. Is there any other witness ? No other witness. 

Very well, gentlemen I Here’s a man unknown, proved to have 
boon in the habit of taking opium in large quantities fo:^; a year and a- 
half, found dead of too much ’opium. If you think you have any 
evidence to lead you to the conclusion that he committ^ suicide, you 
will come to that conclusion. I£>you think it is a case of accidental 
death, you will find a Verdict accordingly. ^ 

Verdict accordingly. Accideiital death. No doubt. Q^tlemen, 
you are discharged. Good afternoon. 
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While the Coroner buttons his great-coat, Mr. Tulbinghom and ho 
give private audience to the rejected witness in a corner. 

That graceless creature only knows that the dead man (whom he 
recognised just now by his yellow face and black hair) was sometimes 
hooted and pursued about the streets. That one cold winter night, 
when he, the boy, was shivering in a doorway near his crossing, the 
man turned to look at him, and came back, and, having questioned 
him and found that he had not a friend in the world, said, “ Neither 
have I. Not one! ” and gave him the price of a supper and a night’s 
lodging. That tlie man had often spoken to him since; and asked 
him whether he slept sound at night, and how ho bore nold and 
hunger, and whether he ever wished to die; and similar strange 
questions. That when the man had no money, he would say in 
passing, “ I am as poor as you to-day, Jo; ” but that when ho- had 
any, he had always (as the boy most heartily believes) b<^en glad to 
give him some. 

“ He was wery good to me,” says the boy, wipng his eyes with his 
wretched sleeve. “ Won I see him a-layin’ so stritched out just now, 
I wished he could have heerd me tell him so. wos wery good to 
me, he wos! ” , 

As he shuffles down-stairs, Mr. Snagsby, lying in wait for him, puts 
a half-crown in his hand. you ever see me coming past your 
crossing with my little wofnan—I mean a lady— ” says Mr. Snagsby, 
with his finger on his nose, “ don’t allude to it I ” 

For some little time the Jurymen hang about the ^ Sol’s Arms 
colloquially. In the sequel, half-a-dozen are caught up in a cloud of 
pipe-smoke that pervades the parlour of the Sol’s Arms; two stroll to^ 
Hampstead; and four engage to go half-pricp to the play at night, 
aud top up with oysters. Little Swills is treated on several hands. 
Being asked what ho thinks of the proceedings, characterises them 
(his strength lying in a slangular direction) as “a rummy start.” 
The landlord of the Sol’s Arms, finding Little Swills so popular, 
commends him highly to tljp Jurymen and public; observing that, for 
a song in character, he don’t know his equal, and that that man’s 
character-wardrobe would fill a cart. 

Thus, graduajjy the Sol’s Arms melts into the shadowy night, and 
then'flares* out of it strong in gas. The Harmonic Meetibg hour 
arriving, the gentleman of professional celebrity takes the chair; is 
faced (red-fiaced) by Little Swills; their friends rally round them, and 
support first-rate talent. In the zenith of the evening, Little Swills 
•says, Gentleiqen, if you’ll permit me. I’ll attempt a short description 
of a scene of real life that came off hero to-day. Is much applauded 
and encouraged; goes out of the room as Swills; comes in as the 
Coroner (not the least in the world like him); describes the Ibiquest, 
wiiJjjEecreative intervale of piano-forte aecompaniment to the refrain— 
With lus (the Coroner’s) tippy tol li^oU, tippy tol lo doll, tippy tol li 
dolL Dee 1 
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The jingling piano at last is silent, and the Harmonic friends rally 
round their pillows. Then there is rest around the lonely figure, now 
laid in its last earthly habitation; and it is watched by &e gaunt 
eyes in the shutters through some quiet hours of night. If this 
forlorn man could have been prophetically seen lying here, by the 
mother at whose breast he nestled, a little child, with eyes upraised to 
her loving faceT'and soft hand scarcely know'ing,,how to dose upon the 
neck to which it crept, what an impossibility the vision W'ould have 
seemed I O, if, in brighter days, the now-extinguished fire within 
him ever burned for one woman who hold hiip in her heart, where is 
she, while,*these ashes are above the ground! 

It is anything but a night of rest at Mr. Snagsby’s, in Cook’s 
Court; where Ouster murders sleep, by going, as Mr. Snagsby himself 
allows—not to put too fine a point upon it—out of one fit into twenty. 
The occasion of this seizure is, that Ouster has a tender heart, and a 
susceptible something that possibly might have been imagination, but 
for Tooting and her patron saint. Be it what it may, now, it was so 
direfully impressed at tea-time by Mr. Snagsby’s account of the inquiry 
at which he had assisted, that at supper-time she projected herself 
into the kitclien, preceded by a flying Dutch-choese, and fell into a fit 
of unusual duration: which she only came out of to go into another, 
‘and another, and so on through a chrin of fi^, with short intervals 
between, of which she has pathetically availed herself by consuming 
them in entreaties to Mrs. Snagsby not to give her warning “ when 
she quite coupes to; ” and also in appeals to the whole establishment 
to lay her down on the stones, and go to bod. Hence, Mr. Snagsby, 
at last hearing the cock at the little dairy in Cursitor Street go into 
that disinterested ecstasy of his on the subject of daylight, says, 
drawing a long breath, though the most patient of men, “ 1 thought 
you was dead, I am sure 1 ” 

What question this enthusiastic fowl supposes he settles when ho 
strains himself to such an extent, or why he should thus crow (so 
men crow on various triumphant public occasions, however) about 
what cannot be of any moment to him, is Ms affair. It is enough that 
daylight comes, morning comes, noon comes. 

Then the active and intelligent, who has got into the morning 
papers ks such, comes with his pauper company to Mr Krook’a, and 
bears off the body of our dear brother here departed, to a hemmed-in 
churchyard, pestiferous and crbsceifc, whence malignant diseases are 
communicated to the bodies of our dear brothers and sisters who have 
not departed; while our dear brothers and sisters who bong about 
official back-stairs—would to Heaven they had departed 1 —are very 
complacent and agreeable. Into a beastly scrap of ground which a 
Tui'k would reject as a saVagq abomination, and a Caffre would 
shudder at, they bring our dear brother here dep{u*ted, to receive 
Christian burial. .j, r- 

With houses looking on, on every side, save where a reeking little 
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tunnel of a court gives access to the iron gate—with every villainy of 
life in action close on death, and every poisonous element of death in 
action close on life—^here, they lower our dear brother down a foot or 
two: here, sow him. in corruption, to be raised in corruption; an 
avenging ghost at many a sick-bedside: a shameful testimony to 
future ages, how dvllisation and barbarism walked this boastful island 
together. « 

Come night, come darkness, for yon cannot come too soon, or stay 
too long, by such a place as this I Come, straggling lights into the 
windows of the ttgly houses; and you who do iniquity therein, do it 
at least with this dread scene shut out! Como, flame of gas, burning 
so sullenly above the iron gate, on which the poisoned air deposits its 
witch-ointment slimy to the touch I It is well that you should call to 
every passer-by, “ Look here I ” 

With the night, comes a slouching figure through the tnnnel-conrt, 
to the outside of the iron gate. It holds the gate with its hands, and 
looks in between the bars; stands looking in, fur a little while. 

It then, with an old broom it carries, softly sweeps the step, and 
makes the archway clean. It does so, very busily and trimly; looks 
in again, a little while ; and ^ departs. 

Jo, is it thou? Well, welll Though a rejected witness, who 

can’t exactly say ” a^at will bo done to bim in greater hands than ‘ 
men’s, thou art not quite it outer darkness. There is something like 
a distant ray of light in thy mattered reason for this: 

“ Ho wos wery good to me, he wos ! ” • 


CHAPTEE XII. 

ON THE WATCH. 

It lias left off raining doVn in Lincolnshire, at last, and Chesney 
Wold has taken heart. Mrs. Kouncewell is full of hospitable cares, 
for Sir Leicester and my Ladv are coming home from Paris. The 
fashionable, intelligence bas found it out, and communicates the glad 
tidings to benighted England. It has also found out, that they will 
entertain a brilliant and distinguished circle of the UUb of the beau 
monde (the fashionable intelligence is weak in English, but a giaut 
Refreshed in Eronch), at the ancient and hospitable ffunily seat in 
Lincolnshire.* 

For the greater honour of the bnlliant and distinguished di'ck, 
and of Chesney Wold into the barg^n, the broken arch of the bridge 
iu .Jhe park is mended; and the water, now retired within its proper 
lirnira turd again spanned gracefully, makes a figure iu the prospect 
from the house, The clear eold sunshine glances into the brittle 
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woods, and approvingly beholds the sharp wind scattering the leaves 
and drying the moss. It glides over the park nfter the moving 
shadows of the clonds, and chases them, and never catches them, aU 
day. It looks in at the windows, and touches the ancestral portraits 
with bars and patches of brightness, never contemplated by the 
painters. Athwart the picture of my Lady, over the great chimney- 
piece, it throws a bread bend-sinister of light that strikes down 
crookedly into the hearth, and seems to rend it. 

Through the same cold sunshine, and the same sharp wind, my 
Lady and Sir Leicester, in their travelling chariot (my Lady’s woman, 
and Sir Loicester’s man affectionate in the rnmblc), start for home. 
With a considerable amount of jingling and whip-croekmg, and many 
plunging demonstrations on the part of two bare-backed horses, and 
two Centaurs with glazed hats, jack-boots, and flowing manes and 
tails, they rattle out of the yard of the H6tel Bristol in the Place 
Venddme, and canter between the sun-and-shadow-chequered colon¬ 
nade of the Eue de Eivoli and the garden of the ill-fated palace of a 
headless king and queen, off by the Place of Concord, and the Elysian 
Fields, and the Gate of ^e Star, out of Paris. 

Sooth to say, they cannot go away too fast; for, even here, my Lady 
Dedlock has b^n bored to death. Concert, assembly, opera, theatre, 
’drive, nothing is new to my Lady, under the wavn-out heavens. Only 
last Sunday, when poor wretches were gay-J'-within the walls, playing 
with children among the clipped trees and the statues in the Palace 
Garden; waliking, a score abreast, in the Elysian Fields, made more 
Elysian by performing dogs and wooden horses; between whiles 
filtering (a fow) through the gloomy Cathedral of our Lady, to say a 
word or two at the base of a pillar, within flare of a rusty little 
gridiron-full of gusty little tapers—without the w'alls, encompassing 
Paris with dancing, love-making, wine-drinking, tobacco-smoking, 
tomb-visiting, billiard card and domino playing, quack-doctoring, and 
much muixlerous refuse, animate and inanimate—only last Sunday, my 
Lady, in the desolation of Boredom and tl^e clutch of Giant Despair, 
almost hated her own maid for being in spirits. 

She caimot, therefore, go too fast from Paris. Weariness of soul 
lies befqre her, as it lies behind—her Ariel has put a girdle of it 
round the whole earth, and it cannot be unclasped—but the imperfect 
ivemedy is always to fly, from the last place where it has been ex¬ 
perienced. Fling Paris back into the distance, then, exchanging it 
for-endless avenues and cross-avenues of wintry trees I And, when 
next beheld, let it be some leagues away, with the Gate of the Star a 
white speck glittering in the sun, and the city a mere mound in a 
plain: two dark square towers rising out of it, and light and shadow 
descending on it aslant, like the angels in Jacob’s dream t 

Sir Leicester is generally in a complacent state, and rarely hnred. 
When no hsis nothing else to do, he can always contemplate his 
own greatness. It is a considerable advantage to a man, to have so 
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inexhaustible a snbject. After reading his letters, he leans back in 
his comer of the carriage, and generally reviews his importance 
to society. 

“ Yon have an nnnsual amount of correspondence this morning ? ** 
says my Lady, after a long time. She is fatigued with reading. Has 
almost road a pagein twenty miles. 

“ Nothing in it, though. Nothing whatever,” 

I saw one of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s long effusions, I think ? ” 

“ You see everything,” says Sir Leicester, with admiration. 

“ Ha! ” sighs my La^y. “ He is the most tiresome of men! ” 

“ He sends—I really beg your pardon—he sends,” says Sir Leicester, 
selecting the letter, and unfolding it, “a message to you. Our stop¬ 
ping to change horses, as I camo to his postscript, drove it out of my 

memory. I bog you’ll excuse me. He says-” Sir Leicester is so 

long in taking out his eyeglass and adjusting it, that my Lady looks 

a little irritated. “ He says ‘ In the matter of the riglit of way-’ 

I beg your pardon, that’s not the place. He says—yes ! Hero I have 
it 1 He says, ‘ I beg my respectful compliments to my Lady, who, 
I hope, has benefited by the change. Will you do me the favour to 
mention (as it may interest her), that I have'something to tell her on 
her return, in reference to the person who copied the affidavit in the 
Chancery suit, which powerfully stimulated her curiosity. I have 
seen him.’ ” / „ 

My Lady, leaning forward, looks out of her window. 

“ That’s the message,” observes Sir Leicester. 

“ 1 should like to walk a little,” says my Lady, still looking out of 
her window. 

“ Walk? ” repeats Sir Leicester, in a tone of surprise. 

“ I should like to w'alk a little,” says my Lady, with unmistakable 
distinctness. Please to stop the carriage.” 

The carriage is stopped, the affectionate man alights from the 
rumble, opens the door, and lets down the steps, obedient to an 
impatient motion of my Lady’s hand. My Lady alights so quickly, 
and walks away so quicklj, that Sir Leicester, for all his scrupulous 
politeness, is unable to assist her, and is loft behind. A space of a 
minute or two has elapsed before he comes up with her. She smiles, 
looks very handsome, takes his arm, lounges with him for a‘*quarter 
of a mile, is very much bored, and resumes her seat in the carriage. 

The rattle and clatter continue through the greater part of three 
days, with more or less of bell-jingling and whip-cracking, and more 
or less plunging of Centaurs and bare-backed horses. Their courtly 
'politeness to each other, at the Hotels* where they tarry, is the theme 
of general admiration. Though my Lord is a little aged for my 
Lady, says Madame, the hostess of ^he‘Golden Ape, and though he 
might be her amiable father, one can see at a glance that they love 
eaCH^itar. One observes my Lord#rith his white hair, standing, hat 
. in hand, to help my Lady to and from the carriage. One observes 
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my Lady, how recognisant of my Lord’s politeness, with an inclina¬ 
tion of her gracious head*, and the concession of her so-genteel fingers! 
It is ravishing! 

The sea has no appreciation of great men, but knocks them about 
like the small fry. It is habitually hard upon Sir Leicester, whose 
countenance it greenly mottles in the manner of sage-cheese, and in 
whoso aristocratic system it effects a dismal revolution. It is the 
Eadical of Nature to him. Nevertheless, his 'dignity gets over it, 

^ after stopping to refit: and he goes on with my Lady for Chesney 
Wold, lying only one night in London on the way to Lincolnshire. 

j Through the same cold sunlight—colder as'the day declines,—and 
through the same sharp wind—sharper as the spparate shadows of 
bare trees gloom together in the woods, and as the Gfliost’s Walk, 
touched at the western corner 'by a pile of fire in the sky, resigns 
itself to coming night,—they drive into the park. The Kooks, swing¬ 
ing in their lofty houses in the elm-tree avenue, seem to discuss the 
f|uoBtion of the occupancy of the carriage as it passes underneath; 
some agreeing that Sir Leicester and my Lady are come down; some 
arguing with malcontents who won’t admit it; now, all consenting to 
consider tho question disposed of; now, all breaking out again in 
violent debate, incited by one obstinate and drowsy bird, who will 
persist in putting in a last contradictory croak. Leaving them to 
swing and caw, tlie travelling chariot rolls, on co the house; where 
fires gleam warmly through some of the windows, though not through 
so many as to give an inhabited expression to the darkening mass of 
front. But the brilliant and distinguished circle will soon do that. 

Mrs. Kouncewell is in attendance, and receives Sir Leicester’s 
customary shake of the hand with a profound curtsey. 

‘ How do you do, Mrs. Kouncewell ? I am gleftl to see you.” 

‘ I hope I have tho honour of welcoming you in good health, Sir 
Leicester ? ” 

‘ In excellent health, Mrs. Kouncowell.” 

‘ My Lady is looking charmingly well,” says Mrs. Kouncewell, with 
another curtsey. a 

My Lady signifies, without profuse expenditure of words, that she 
is as wearily well as she can hope to bo. 

But Rqpa is in the distance, behind the housekeeper o and my Lady, 
who has not subdued the quickness of her observation, whatever else 
she may have conquered; asks; . j 

“ Who is that girl ? ” 

A young scholar of mine, my Lady. Kosa.” 

“Como here, Rosal” Lady l^edlock beckons her, with even an 
appearance of interest. “Why, do you know how pretty yon arc 
child ? ” she says, touching honishoulder with her two forefingers. 

Rosa, very much abashed, says, ‘•No, if you please, my Lady t” and 
glances up, and glances do#n, and don’t know where to 
look^ all tho prettier. , * 
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*• How old are you *i ” 

“ Nineteen, my Lady.” • 

“Nineteen,” repeats my Lady thoughtfully. “Take care they 
don’t spoil you by flattery.” 

“ Yes, my Lady.” 

My Lady taps her dimpled cheek with the same delicate glored 
fingem, and goes oh to the foot of the oak staircase, where Sir Leicester 
pauses for her as hdir knightly escort. A staring old Bedlock in a 
panel, as large as life and as dull, looks as if he didn’t know what to 
make of it—which was probably his general state of mind in the dayi^ 
of Queen Elizabeth. * 

That evening, in the housekeeper’s room, Bosa can do nothing but 
murmur Lady Dedlock’s praises. She is so aifable, so grocefid, so 
beautiful, so elegant; has such a sweet voice and such a thrilHng 
touch, that Bosa can feel it yet! Mrs. Bounoewell confirms all this, 
not without personal pride, reserving only the one point* of affability. 
Mrs. Bouncewell is not quite sure as to that. Heaven forbid that she 
should say a syllable in dispraise of any member of that excellent 
family; above all, of my Lady, whom the whole world admires; but 
if my Lady would only be “ a little more free,” hot quite so cold and 
distant, Mrs. Bouncewell thinks she would be more afiabld. 

^ “’Tis almost a pity,” Mrs. Bouncewell adds—only “almost,” 
because it borders Cn impiely to suppose that anything could be 
better than it is, in su^ an expre^ dispensation as the lledlock 
affairs; “ that my Lady has no family. If she had had a daughter 
now, a grown young lady, to interest her, 1 think she would have had 
the only kind of excellence she wants.” 

“ Might not that have made her still more proud, grandmother ? ” 
says Watt; who has been home and come back agam, he is such a 
good grandson. 

“ More and most, my dear,” returns the housekeeper with dignity, 
“ are words it’s not my place to use—nor so much as to hear—applied 
to any drawback on my Lady.” 

“ I beg your pardon, gip,ndmother. But she is proud, is she not ? ” 

“ If she is, she has reason to be. The Dedlock family have always 
reason to be.” 

“ WeU 1 ” 8%ys Watt, “ it’s Sb be hoped they line out of their 
Prayer-Beoks a certain passage for the common people about pride and 
vainglory. Forgive me, grandmf/therj Only a joke 1 ” 

“ Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, my dear, are not fit subjects for 
joking.” . , . . 

“ Sir Leister is nb joke by any means,” says Watt; “ and I 
humbly ask nis pardon. 1 suppose, grandmother, that even with the 
family and their gueste down here, thgre is no objection to my pro¬ 
longing my stay at the Dedlock A^ms for a day or two, as any other 
tas^Wjj^r might ? ” 

“Surely, none in the wwld* ehilfi.” 



My Lad^s Maid, J2y 

**Iap glad of that,” says Watt, “ hecause I haye an inexpressible 
desire to extend my ^owledge of this beautiful neighbourhood.” 

llte happens to glance at Eosa, who looks dovra, and is very shy, 
indeed. But, acco^ing to the old superstition, it should be 'Boss’s 
ears that bum, and not her fresh bright cheeks ; for my Lady’s maid 
is holding forth about her at this moment, with surpassing energy. 

My Lady’s maid is a Frenchwoman of two-and^thirty, from some¬ 
where in the southern country about Avignon and^^Marseilles—a large- 
eyed brown woman with black hair; who would be handsome, but for 
'‘ a certain feline mouth, and general uncomfortable tightness of face, 
^deriug the jaws too eager, and the skull too prominent. There is 
seething indefinably keen and wan about her anatomy; and she has 
a watchful way of looking out of the corners of her dyes without 
turning her head, which could be pleasantly dispensed with—especially 
when she is in an ill-humour and near knives. Through all the good 
taste of her dfess and little adornments, these objections so express 
themselves, that she seems to go about like a very neat She-Wolf im¬ 
perfectly tamed. Besides being accomplished in all the knowledge 
appertaining to her post, she is almost an Englishwoman in her 
acquaintance with the language—consequently, she is in no want of 
words to shotrer upon Eosa for having attj^cted my Lady’s attention; 
and she pours them out with such grim ridicule as she sits at dinner, 
that her companion, the affectionate man? is rathct relieved when she 
arrives at the spoon stage of thaf performance. 

Ha, ha, ha! She, Hortensc, been in my Lady’s service since five 
years, and al\pys kept at the distance, and this doll, this puppet, 
caressed—absolutely caressed—by my Lady on the moment of her 
arriving at the house 1 Ha, ha, ha 1 “ And do you know how pretty 
yon are, child ? ”—" No^ my Lady.”—You are right there! “ And 
how old are you, child! And take care they do not spoil you by 
flattery, child 1 ” O how droll I It is the best thing altogether. 

In . short, it is such an admirable thing, that Mademoiselle Hortense 
can’t forget it; but at meals for days afterwords, even among her 
countrywomen and others attached in like papacity to the troop of 
visitors, relapses into silent enjoyment of the joke—an enjoyment 
expressed, in her own convivial manner, by an additional tightness of 
face, thin elongation of compressed lips, and 6idewise»look: which 
intense appreciation of humour is frequently reflected in my'Lady’s 
mirrors, when my Lady is not among tJiem. 

All the mirrors in the house ape brought into action now; many of 
them after a long blank. They reflect handsome faces, simpering 
/aoQS, youthful faces, faces of threesoore-and-ten that will pot submit 
to be old; tbe entire collection of faces that have come to pass a 
January week or two at Obesimy Wold, and which the fashionable 
intelligenoe, a mighty hunter Mfote the Lord, hunts with a keen 
scent, from their breeldng cover at the Court of St. James’s to 
being run down to Death. Tbe pttce in Lincolnshire is all ^ve. 
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By day, gnns and voices are heard ringing in the woods, horsemen 
and carriages enliven t!l@ park roads, servants and hangers-on pervade 
the Village and the Bedlock Arms. Seen by night, from distant 
openings in the trees, the tow of windows in the long drawing-room, 
where my Lady’s picture hangs over the great chimney-piece, is like 
a row of jewels set in a black frame. On Sunday, the chill little 
church is almost warmed by so much gallant company, and the general 
flavour of the Dedlo6k dust is quenched in delicate perfumes. 

The brilliant and distinguished circle comprehends within it, no ,, 
contracted amonnt of education, sense, courage, honour, beauty, au4!^, 
virtue. Yet there is Something a littlo wrong about it, in dospit<||p 
its immense advantages. What can it bo ? <> 

Dandyism**? There is no King George the Fourth now (more’s the 
pity I) to set the dandy fashion ; there are no clear-starched jack-towel 
ne<^cloths, no short-waisted coats, no false calves, nd stays. There 
are no caricatures, now, of effeminate Fzquisites so arr^ed, swooning 
in opera boxes with excess of delight, and being revived by other 
dainty creatures, poking long-neckod scent-bottles at their noses. 
There is no beau whom it takes four men at onco to shake into his 
buck-skins, or who goes to see all the executions, or who is troubled 
with the self-reproach of having once consumed a pea. But is there 
Dandyism in the brilliant tmd distinguished circle notwithstanding, 
Dandyism of a morvi mi^hievous sort, that has got below the surface 
and is doing less harimcss things" than jack-towoUing itself and 
stopping its own digestion, to which no rational person need particu¬ 
larly object ? 

Why, yes. It cannot be disguised. There are, at Chosney Wold 
this January week, some ladies and gentlemen of the newest fashion, 
who have set up a Dandyism—in Keligion^ for instance. Who, in 
mere lackadaisical want of an emotion, have agreed upon a little 
dandy talk about the Vulgar wanting faith in things in general; 
meaning, in the things that have been tried and found wanting, as 
though a low fellow should unaccountably loso faith in a bad shilling, 
after finding it out 1 Who would make the Vulgar very picturesque 
and faithful, by putting back the hands upon the Clock of Time, and 
cancelling a few hundred years of history. 

There are also ladies and gep%men of another fashion, not so new, 
but very elegant, who have agreed to put a smooth, glaze on the world, 
and to keep down all its realities.^ For whom everything must be 
languid and pretty. Who have found out the perpetual stoppage. 
Who are to rejoice at nothing, and be sorry for nothing. Who are 
not.to be disturbed by ideas. On whom even the Fine Arts, attending 
in powder and walking backward like the Lord Chamberlain, must 
array themselves in the milliners’ and tailors’ patterns of past genera¬ 
tions, and be particularly careful not to be in earnest, or to receive 
'wuj^jmpress from the moving age. ' *' 

Then there is my Lord Boodle^ of ponsidorable reputation with his 
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pftrty« who has known what office is, and who tells Sir Leicester 
Pedlock with much gravity, after dinner, that he really does not see 
to what the present ago is tending. A delate is nyt what a debate used 
to be; the House is hot what the House used to bo; oven a Cabinet 
is not what it formerly was. He perceives with astonishment, that 
supposing the present Government to be overthrown, the limited 
choice of the Crown, in the formation of a neiv Ministry, would lie 
between Lord Coodle’and Sir Thomas Doodle—supposing it to be 
impossible for the Duke of Foodie to act with Goodie, which may bo 
Jt^umed to be the case in consequence of the breach arising out of 
‘"lilt affair with Hoodie. Then, giving the Home Department and the 
l^eodership of the House of Commons to Joodle, the •Exchequer to 
Koodle, the Colonies to Loodlc, and tho Foreign Office to Moodle, 
what are you to do with Noodle ? You can’t offer him the Presidency 
of tho Council; that is reserved for Poodle. You can’t put him in 
the Woods and Forests; that is hardly good enough for Quuodle. 
What follows ? That the country is shipwrecked, lost, and gone to 
pieces (as is made manifest to the patriotism of Sir Leicester Dedluck), 
because you can’t provide for Noodle! 

On tho other hand, the Eight Honourable William Buffy, M.P., 
contends across the table with some one disc, that the shipwreck of tho 
country—about which there is no doubi; it is vily tho manner of it 
that is in question—is attributable to Cuff;j^ If you had done wdth 
Cuffy what you ought to have done when he first came into Parlia¬ 
ment, and had prevented him from going over to Duffy, you would 
have got himeuto alliance with Puffy, you would have had with you 
• tho weight attaching as a small: debater to Guffy, you would have 
brought to bear upon the elections the wealth of Huffy, you would 
have got in for throe counties Juffy, Kuffy, and Luffy, and you would 
have strengthened your administration by the official knowledge and 
tho business habits of Muffy. All this, instead of being as you now 
are, dependent on tho mere cnprico of Puffy! 

As to this point, and as to some minor topics, there ore differences 
of opinion; but it is perfectly clear to the brilliant and distinguished 
circle, all round, that nobody is in question but Boodle and his 
retinue, and Buffy and Im retinue. These are tho great actors for 
whom tho stage is reserved. A People there are, no doubt—a cei-tain 
large numffer of supernumeraries, who are to bo occasionally addressed, 
and relied upon for shouts and dboriffics, as on the theatiical stage; 
but Boodle and Buf^, their followers and families, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, are tlio bom first-ac^rs, 
managers, and leaders, and no others can appear upon the* scene for 
ever and ever. 

In this, too, there is ^rbajft more Dandyism at Chesney Wold 
than the brilliant and distinguished circle will find good for 
the long mn. For it is, ovon with tjjte stillest and politest circles, as 
with the circle the necromancer draws around him—very strange 
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appearanees may be seen in active motion outside.^ With«tliis 
diierenee; that, being realities and not phantoms, there is the greater 
danger of their breahmg in. 

Ohesnoy Wold is qtiite full, anyhow; so full, that a burning sense 
of injury arises in the breasts of ill-lodged ladies’-maids, and is not to 
be extinguished, Ckaily one room is empty. It is a turret chamber 
of the third order of dnerit, plainly but comfortably furnished, and 
having an old-fashioned business air. It is Mr*. Tulkinghom's room, 
and is never bestowed on anybody else, for ho may come at any time. 
He is not come yet. It is his quiet habit to walk across the pe^ 
from the village, in fine weather: to drop into this room, as if he hra 
never been out of it since he was last seen there; to roquost*a servant 
to inform Sir Leicester that he is arrived, in case he should be wanted; 
and to appear ten minutes before dinner, in the shadow of the library- 
door. He sleeps in his turret, with a complaining flag-staff over his 
head; and has some leads outside, on which, ahy flne morning when 
he is down here, his black figure may be seen walking before breakfast 
like a larger species of rook. 

Every day before dinner, my Lady looks for !h|^ in the dusk of the 
library, but he is not there. Every day at dinner, my Lady glances 
down the table for the vaconf place, that would be waiting to receive 
him if he had just |^rriyed;«but there is no vacant pl^e. Every 
night, my Lady casu^y tfl^ks her maid: 

“Is Mr. Tulkinghorn come?” 

Every night the answer is, “ No, my Lady, not yet.” 

One night, while having her hair undressed, my Ladj loses herself 
in deep thought after this reply, until she sees her own brooding face, 
in the opposite glasig, and a pair of black eyes curiously observing her. 

*‘Be so good as to attend,” says my Lady then, addressing the 
reflection of Hortenso, “ to your business. You can contemplate your 
l>canty at another time.” 

“ Pardon! It was your Ladyship’s beauty.” 

“ That,” says my Lady, “ you needn’t contemplate at all.” 

At length, one afterndon a little before sunset, when the bright 
groups of figures, which have for the last hour or two enlivened the 
Ghost’s Walk# are all dispersed, and only Sir Leicester and my Lady 
remain upon‘the terrace, Mr, ^ Tnlkipghom appears. |Ie* comes 
towai’ds them at his usual methodical pace, which is never quickened, 
never slackened. He wears his'usual expressionless mask—^if it be a 
mask—and carries family seoi'ets in every limb of his body, and ©very 
crease of his dress. Whether his whole sonl is devoted to the great, 
or wbether'he yields them nothing beyond the services he sells, is his 
personal secret. He keeps it, as he keeps the secrets of his clients; 
he is his own client in that matte^ aitd will never betray himself, 
,._"Mowdo you do,-Mr. Tulkinghorn?” says Sir Leicester, giving 
hirnYtis hand. « 

Mr. Tulkinghorn IB quite weU, Sir Leicester is quite well. My 
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Lady, is quite well. All highly satisfactory. The lawyer, with his 
hands behind him, walks, at Sir Leicester’s side, along the terrace. 
My Lady walks upon the other side., 

“ We expected you before,” says Sir Leicester. A gracious observa¬ 
tion. As much as to say, “Mr. Tulkinghorn, wo remember yofir 
existence when you are not here to remind us of it by your presence. 
We bestow a fragment of our minds upon you, sir, you see! ** 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, comprehending it, inclines his head, and says bo 
is much obliged. 

t “ I should ha VO come down sooner,** he explains, “ but that I have 
b^n much engaged with those matters in the several suits between 
yourself and Boythom.” • 

“A man of a very ill-regulatodmind,” observes Sir Leicester, with 
severity. “ An extremely dangerous person in any community. A 
man of a vorylow character of mind.’* 

" He is obatinate,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

“ It is natural to such a man to bo so,” says Sir Leicester, looking 
most profoundly obstinate himself. “I am not at all surprised to 
hear it.” 

“ The only question is,” pursues the lawyer, “ whether yon will 
give up anything.” * 

^ “ No, sir,” replied Sir Leicester. Nothing. *1 give up ? ” 

‘ “ I don’t mean anything of importaiice. ^That, of course, I know 
you would not abandon. I mean any minor point.” 

“ Mr. Tulkingliorn,” returns Sir Leiooster, “ there can be no minor 
point between tnyself and Mr. Boy thorn. If I go farther, and observe 
•that I cannot readily conceive how any right of mine can be a minor 
point, 1 speak not so much in reference to myself £is an individual, as 
in reference to the family position I have it in charge to maintain.” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn inclines his head again. “I have now my in¬ 
structions,” he says. ** Mr. Boytliorn will give ns a good deal of 
trouble-” 

“ It is the character of such a mind, Mr. Tulkinghorn,” Sir Leicester 
interrupts him, “fo give trouble. An oxctiedingly ill-conditioned, 
levelling person. A person who, fifty years ago, w^ould probably have 
been tried at the Old Bailey for some domagogne proceeding, and 
severely punished—if not,” adds Sir Leicester, after a moment’s pause, 
‘‘ if not hanged, drawn, and quartered.” 

Sir Leicester appears to d^har'ge hi^ stately breast of a burden, in 
passing this capital sentence; as if it were the next satisfactozy thing 
to haviug the sentence executed. 

“ But night is coming on,” says he, “ and my Lady will lake cold. 
My dear, let ns go in,” 

As they turn towards the haU-door, Lady Dedlock addresses Mr. 
Tulkinghorn for the first time. . * 

“ You sent me a message respecting person whose W'ritingl 
happened to inquire about. It was like you to remember the circum- 
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stanco; 1 hftd quite forgotten it. Your message reminded mo of it 
again. 1 can’t imagine what association 1 had, with a hand like that; 
but I surely had some.” 

“ You had some ? ” Mr. Tulkinghom repeats. 

“ 0 yes! ” returns ray Lady, carelessly. “ I think I must have had 
some. And did yotf really take the trouble to find out the writer of 
that actual thing—whftt is it !-^Affidavit ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ How very odd! ” 

They pass into a sombre breakfast-room on the ground floor, lighted 
in the day by two deop windows. It is now twilight. The fire glows 
brightly on the panelled wall, and palely on tho window-glass, whore, 
through the cold reflection of the blaze, tho colder landscape shudders 
in the wind, and a grey mist creeps along: the only traveller besides 
the waste of clouds. 

My Lady lounges in a great chair in tho chimney-cffi'nor, and Sir 
Leicester takes another great chair opposite. The lawyer stands 
before the fire, with his hand out at arm’s length, shading his face. 
He looks across his arm at my Lady. 

“ Yes,” he says, “ I inquirf^d about tho man, and found him. And, 

what is very strange, I found him-” 

“ Not to bo any oift-of-the-^ay person, I am afraid 1 ” Lady Dodlcck 
languidly anticipates. ‘ 

“ I found him dead.” 

“ O dear me! ” remonstrated Sir Leicester. Not so ^uoh shocked 
by tho fact, as by the fact of the fact being mentioned. 

“ I was directed to his lodging—a miserable, poverty-stricken place 
r—and I found him ^Icad.” 

“ You will excuse mo, Mr. Tulkinghom,”* observes Sir Leicester. 
“ I think the less said-” 

“ Pray, Sir Leicester, lot me hear the stoi’y out ” (it is my Lady 

speaking). “ It is quite a story for twilight. How very shocking! 

Dead ? ” 

Mr. Tulkinghom rc-asserts it by another inclination of his head. 

“ Whether by his own hand-” 

“ Upon myJiononr! ” cries Sir Leicester. “ Ecally I ” 

“ Do let me hear tho story ’ ” says my Lady. . ^ 

“ Whatever you desire, my d^ar. . But, I must say-” 

“ No, you mustn’t say 1 Go an, Mr. Tulkinghom.” 

Sir Leicester’s gallantry concedes the point j though he still feels 
that to bring this sort of squalor among the upper classes is really— 
really- 

“ I was about to say,” resumes tbo^ lawyer, with undisturbed calm¬ 
ness, “ that whether he had died by his own hand or not, it was 
t^fe^yind my pow^or to tell you. I should amend that phrase, however, 
by saying that ho had unquestiAiably died of his own act; though 
whether by his own deliberate intention, or by mischance, can never 
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certainly be known. Tho Coroner’s jury found that bo took tbe 
poison accidentally.” 

“And wbat kind of man,” my Lady .asks, ‘‘was this deplorable 
creature ? ” 

“ Very difScnlt to say,” returns the lawyer, shaking his head. 
“ He had livo-d so wretchedly, and was so negldbted, with his gipsy 
colour, and his wild black hair and board, that I should have con¬ 
sidered him tho commonest of the common. Tho surgeon had a 
notion that he had once been something better, both in appearance 
and condition.” 

“ What did they call tho wretched being ? ” 

“ They tailed him what he had called himself, but nd one know his 
name.” 

“ Not even p.ny one who had attended on him ? ” 

“ No one had attended on him. He was found dead. In fact, T 
found him.” • 

“ Without any clue Jo anything more ? ” 

“Without any ; there was,” says tho lawyer meditatively, “an old 
portmanteau ; but—No, thoro were no papers.” 

During the utterance of every word ^f this short dialogue. Lady 
Dedlock and Mr. Tulkinghorn, without any other alteration in their 
gustomary deportment, have looked veiy steadily at one another—as 
was natural, perhaps, in the diRcussion of 80 unusual a subject. Sir 
Leicester has looked at tho fire, %vith the general expression of the 
Dedlock on the staircase. The stoiy being told, he renows his stately 
protest, saying, that as it is quite clear tliat no association in my 
Lady’s mind can possibly be traceable to this poor wretch (unless ho 
was a begging-letter writer); ho trusts to hear no more about a subject 
so far removed from my'Lady’s station. 

“ Certainly, a collection of horrors,” says my Lady, gathering up 
her mantles and furs; “ bnt they interest one for tho moment! Havo 
tho kindness, Mr. Tulkinghorn, to open tlie door for me.” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn does so with deference, and holds it open while 
she passes out. She passes close to him, with her usual fatigued 
mtoner, and insolent grace. They meet again at dinner--again, next 
day—again, for many days in succession. Lady Dedlpck is always 
the same gxhausted deity, suiyounded by worshippers, and terribly 
liable to bo bored fo death, oven while presiding at her own shrine. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn is always the ^mo* speechless repository of noble 
confidences: so oddly out of place, and yet so perfectly at home. 
They appear to take as little note of one another, as any t^o poqple, 
enclosed within the same walls, could. Bnt, whether each evermore 
watches and suspects tho other, evermore mistrustful of some great 
reservation; whether each is evSrmjjro prepared at all points for the 
other, and never to be taken unawares; what each would give to 
how much the other knows—all ‘tbisais bidden, for the ^e^ in weir 
own hearts. 



CHAPTEB XIII. 

l»THEIt*S MilBnATlYi:. 

We held many consriftations about what Bichard was to be; first, 
without Mr. Jamdyce, as he had requested, and afterwards with him; 
but it was a long time before we seemed to make progress. Bichard 
said ho was ready for anything. When Mr. Jarndyce doubted whether 
ho might not already bo too old to enter the Navy, Bichard said he 
had thought oT that, and perhaps he was. When Mr. Jarndyce asked 
him what he thought of the Army, Bichard said he had thought of 
that, too, and it wasn’t a bad idea. When Mr. Jarndyoe advised him 
to try and decide within himself, whether his old preference for the 
sea was an ordinary boyish inclination, or a strong imphlso, Bichard 
answered, Well he refdly had tried very often, nnd ho couldn’t make 
out. 

“ How much of this indecision of character,” Mr. Jarndyce said to 
me, is chargeable on that mcomprehensible heap of uncertainty and 
procrastination on which ho has been thrown from his birth, I don’t 
pretend to say; but that Chancery, among its other sins, is responsible 
for some of i^ I can plainly see. It has engendered or confirmed in 
him a habit of putting off—and trusting to this, that, and the other 
chance, without knowing what chance—and dismissing everything as 
unsettled, imcertain, and confused. The character of much older and 
steadier people may be even changed by the circumstancos surrounding 
Jthem. It would be*too much to expect that a boy’s, in its formation, 
should be the subject of such influences, and Escape them.” 

I felt this to be true; though, if I may venture to mention what I 
thought besides, I thought it much to be regretted that Bichord’s 
education had not counteracted those influences, or directed his 
character. He had bee.n eight years at a public school, and had 
learnt, I understood, to mako Latin Verses of several sorts, in the 
most admirable manner. But I never heard that it had been any¬ 
body’s businegs to find out what his natural bent was, or where his 
failings lay, or to adapt any kLnd of knowledge to him. He had boon 
adapted to the Verses, and had Jearqt the art of making them to such 
perfection, that if he had remained at school until ho was of age, I 
suppose he could only have gone on making them over and over 
again, unl^s he had enlarged his education by forgetting how to do 
it. Still, ^though I had no doubt that they were very beautiful, and 
very improving, and very sufficient for a great many purposes of life, 
and always remembered all through ^fe, I did doubt whether Bichard 
w^d hot have profited by some one ^udying him a little, instead of 
his studying them quite so nwmh^ 

To be sure, I knew nothing^, pf the subject, and do not even now 
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know whether the young gentlemen of classic Borne or Greece made 
•verses to the same extent—or whether the young gentlemen of any 
country ever did. 

haven’t the least idea/* said Bichard, musing, “what 1 had 
better be. Except that 1 am quite sure 1 don|t want to go into the 
Church, it’s a toss-up.” 

“ You have no inclination in Mr, Kenge’s* way ? ” suggested Mr. 
Jarndyce. 

“ I don’t know that, sir 1 ” replied Bichard. “ I fond of boating. 
Articled clerks go a good deal on the water. It’s a capital pro¬ 
fession 1 ^ 

“ Surgeon-” suggested Mr. Jarndyce. 

“ That’s the thing, sir t ” cried Bichard. 

I doubt if lie had ever once thought of it before. 

“That’s the thing, sir;” repeated Bichard, with the greatest 
enthusiasm.* “ Wo have got it at last. M.B.C.S. 1 ” 

He was not to be laughed out of it, though he laughed at it heartily. 
He said he had chosen his profession, and the more ho thought of it, 
the more be felt that his destiny was clear; the art of healing was the 
art of all others for him. Mistrusting that ho only came to this con¬ 
clusion, because, having never had much chance of finding out for 
•himself what he was fitted for, and having^nev^ been guided to tho 
discovery, ho was taken by the newest idea, and was glad to get rid 
of the trouble of consideration, I wondered whether the Latin Verses 
often ended ^ this, or whether Bichard’s was a solitary case. 

Mr. Jarndyce took great pains to talk with him, soiiously, and to 
put it/ to his good sense not to deceive himself in so important a 
matter. Bichai'd was a little grave after thdse interviews; but 
invariably told Ada and me “ that it was all right,” and then began to 
talk about something else. 

“ By Heaven 1 ’’ cried Mr. Boythorn, who interested himself strongly 
in the subject—though I need not say that, for he could do nothing 
weakly; “ I rejoice to find a young gentleman of spirit and gallantry 
devoting himself to that noble profession! Tho more spirit there is 
in it, the better for mankind, and the worse for those mercenary task¬ 
masters and low tricksters who delight in putting thab illustrious art 
at a disadfantage iu tho world. By all that is base and despicable,'* 
cried Mr. Boythorn, “ the treatment of Surgeons abooi-d ship is such, 
that I would submit the legs—both legs—of every member of the 
Admiralty Board to a compound fracture, and render it a hunsportable 
ofience in any qualified practitioner to set them, if the system were 
not wholly changed in eigbt-and-fbrty hours! ” 

“ Wouldn’t you gite them a i|eek ?” asked Mr. Jarndyce. 

“ No t ” cried Mr. Boythorn, firmly. “ Not on any oonsideration! 
Eight-and-forty houra! As to Gorpomtions, Parishes, Vestry-Boft^ds, 
and similar gatherings of jolter-he&ded clods, who assemble to ex¬ 
change such speeches that, Heaven! they ought to be worked in 
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quicksilver mures for the short remainder of their miserable existence, 
if it were only to prevent their detestable English from contaminating 
a language spoken in the presence of the Sun—as to those fellows, 
who meai^y take advantage of the ardour of gentlemen in the pursuit 
of knowledge,^to recompense the inestimable services of the best years 
of their lives, their long study, and their expensive education, with 
lUtfonces too small fof the acceptance of clerks, I would have the 
necks of every one of them wrung, and their skulls arranged in 
Surgeons* Hall for the contemplation of the whole profession—^in 
order that its younger* members might understand from actual 
measurement, in early life, Imw thick slmlls may become! ” 

He wound u^ this vehement declaration by looking round upon ns 
with a most agreeable smile, and suddenly thundering, Ha, lia, ha! 
over and over again, until anybody else might have been expected to 
be quite subdued by tbe exertion. 

As Eicbard still continued to say that he was fixed in his choice, 
after repeated periods for consideration had been recommended by 
Mr. Jarndyce, and had expired; and ho still contii^ed to assure Ada 
and me, in the same final manner, that it was “ all right; ” it became 
advisable to take Mr. Keng/p into council. Mr. Kongo, therefore, 
came down to dinner one day, and leaned back in his ebair, and 
turned bis eyc-glassefc' over and over, and spoke in a sonorous voice, 
and did exactly what I remembered to' have seen him do when I was 
a little girl. 

“ Ah! said Mr. Kongo, “ Yes. Well! A very good profession 
Mr. Jamdyoe; a very good profession.” 

“Tho course of study and preparation requires to bo diligently 
liursnod,” observed my Guardian, with a glance at Eiohard. 

“ O, no doubt,” said Mr. Kenge. “ Diligently.” 

“ But that being the case, more or loss, mth all pursuits, that are 
worth much,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ it is not a special consideration 
which another choice would ho likely to escape.” 

“ Truly,” said Mr. Kei^ge. “ And Mr. Eichard Carstone, who has 
so meritoriously acquitted himself in tho—shall I say the classic 
shades ?—in which his youth had been passed, will, no doubt, apply the 
habits, if.not the prineiple# and practice, of versification in that tongue 
in which a poet was said! ^i^ess I mistake) to bo.bom, not made, to 
tho more eminently practical fie^d of/Kstion on which he enters.” 

“ You may rely upon it,’ said Bichard, in his off-hand manner, 
“ that I shall go at it and do my best.” 

“ Very usell, Mr. Jarndyce I ” said Mr. Kongo, gently nodding his 
head. “ Keally, when wo are assured by Mr. Eichard that ho means 
to go at it, and to do his best,” nodd^g feelingly and smoothly over 
tlioRo expressions; ** I would submit to you, that we have only to 
inquife into tho best mode of car^ing'out the object of his ambition. 
Now, with reference to placing Mr. Eichard with some sufficiently 
eminent practitioner. Is there any one in view at present ? ” 
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“ No one, Bick, I think ? ” said my Guardian, 

. “ No one, sir,” said Eichard. 

“Quite so!” observed Mr. Kenge. .“As to, situation, now. Is 
there any particular feeling on that head ? ” 

“ N—no,” said Eichard. 

“ Quite so I ” observed Mr. Kenge again. * 

“ I should like a little variety,” said Eichird; “ —I mean a good 
range of experience.” 

“Very requisite, no doubt,” returned Mr. Kenge. “I tliink this 
may be easily arranged, Mr. Jamdyce ? We have only, in the first 
place, to discover a sufficiently eligible practitioner; and, as soon as 
we make*our want—and, shall I add, our ability to pSy a premium? 
—known, our only difficulty-will be in the selection of one from a 
large number.^ We have only, in the second place, to observe those 
little formalities which are rendered necessary by our time of life, 
and our beihg under the guardianship of the Court. We shall soon 
be—shall I say, in Mr. Eichard’s own light-hearted manner, ‘ going at 
it’—to our heart’s content. It is a coincidence,” said Mr. Kenge, 
with a tinge of melancholy in his smile, “ one of those coincidences 
which may or may not require an explanation beyond our present 
limited faculties, that I have a cousin in the medical -profession. He 
.might be deemed eligible by you, an^ might kfe disposed to respond 
to this proposal. I can answdr for him as little as for you; but he 
miglii I ” 

As this was an opening in the prospect, it was arranged that Mr. 
Kenge should see his cousin. And as Mr. .Tarndyce had before pro¬ 
posed to take us to London for a few weeks, it was setthid next day 
that we should make our visit at once, and combine Eichard’s businegs 
with it. 

Mr. Boythorn leaving ns within a week, we took up our abode at 
a cheerful lodging near Oxford Street, over an upholsterer’s shop. 
London was a great wonder to us, and we w’ere out for hours and 
hours at a time; seeing the sights; which {appeared to be loss capable 
of exhaustion than we were. Wo made the round of the iniucipal 
theatres, too, with gi’cat dtdight, and saw all the plays that wore 
worth seeing. I mention this, because it was at the^theatj^e that I 
began toJbe made .uncomfortable again, by Mr. Guppy, 

I was sitting in front of the box (gie night with Ada; and Eichpd 
was in the place ho liked best, behind Ada’s chair; when, happening 
to look down into the pit, I saw Mr. Guppy, with his hair flattened 
down upon his head, and woe depicted in liis face, lookiijg up at me. 
I felt, all through the performance, that he never looked at the actors, 
but constantly looked at me, ^and always wdth a carefully prepared 
expression of tho deepest misery at^d the profoundest dejection. 

It quite spoiiod my pleasure for that night, because it was so.Tery 
embarrassing and so very ridiculofife. But, from that time forth, we 
never went to the play without my seeing Mr. Guppy in the pit, 
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always with his hair straight and flat, his shirt-collar turned down, 
and a general feebleness abo’nt him. If he were not there when we* 
went in, and I began to hope-he would not come, and yielded myself 
for a little while to the interest of the scene, I was certain to encounter 
his languishing eyes when 1 least expected it, and, from that time, to 
be q^nite sure that thdy were fixed upon me all the evening. 

I reaEy cannot expreis how uneasy this made me. If he would only 
have brushed up his hair, or turned up his collar, it would have been 
bad enough; but te know that that absurd figure was always gazing 
at me, and always in that demonstrative state of despondency, put 
such a constraint upon me that I did not like to laugh at th^ play, or 
to cry at it, or*to move or to spoak. 1 seemed able to do nothing 
naturally. As to escaping Mr. Guppy ‘by going to the back of the 
box, I could not bear to do that; l^cause I knew Bichard and Ada 
relied on having me next them, and that they could never have talked 
togo^er so happily if anybody else had been in my place? So there 
I sat, not knowing where to look—for wherever I looked, I knew Mr. 
Guppy’s eyes were following me—and thinking of the dreadful 
expense to which this young man was putting himself on my account. 

Sometimes I thought of tel^ng Mr. Jarndyoe. Then I feared that 
the young man would loso his situation, and that I might ruin him. 
Sometimes, I thought ^f confiding in Bichard; but was deterred by 
the possibility of his fightifig Mr. Gup^y, and giving him black oyes. 
Sometimes, I thought, should I frown at him, or shake my head. 
Then I felt I could not do it. Sometimes, I considered whether 1 
should write to his mother, but that ended in my being convinced 
that to open a correspondence would be to make the matter worse. I 
always came to the conclusion, finally, that I conld do nothing. Mr. 
Guppy’s perseverance, all this time, not only p^uced him regularly 
at any theatre to which we went, but caused him to appear in the 
crowd as wo wore coming out, and even to get up behind our fly— 
where I am sure I saw him, two or throe times, struggling among the 
most dreadful spikes. Aftgr we got home, he haunted a post opposite 
our house. The iipholstorer’s where wo lodged, being at the comer 
of two streets, and my bedroom window being opposite the post, I was 
afraid to go neaj the window when I went up-stairs. Jest I should see 
him (as I did one moonlight right) leaning against the post, and 
evidently catching cold. If Mr. Guppy had not been, fortunately for 
me, engaged in the day-time, 1 really should have had no rest 
from him. 

Wiyle wo jvere making this round of gaieties, in which Mr. Guppy 
so extraordinarily participated, the business which had helped to 
bring us to town was not neglected. |Ir. Kongo’s cousin was a Mr. 
Bayham linger, who had a good piactiee at Chelsea, and attended a 
lai*ga^||)ubiio Institution besides. He .tras quite willing to receive 
Richard into his house, and to sri|)orintend his studies j and as it 
seemed tliat those could be pursu^ advantageously under Mr , 
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Badger’s roof, and Mr. Badger liked Kicliard, and as Bicliard scid Le 
.liked Mr. Badger ‘‘ well enough,an agreement was made, the Lord 
Ghanoellor’s consent was obtained, and it was all settled. 

On the day when matters were concluded between Biohard and Mr. 
Badger, we were all tinder engagement to dine at Mr. Badger’s house. 
We were to be “ merely a family party,” Mrs.* Badger’s note said; 
and we fonnd no lady there but Mrs. Badger herself. She was 
surrounded in the drawing-room by various objects, indicative of her 
painting a little, playing the piano a little, playing the guitar a little, 
playing tho harp a little, singing a little, working a little, reading a 
little, writing poetry a little, and botanising a little. She was a l^y 
of about*fifly, I should think, youthfully Messed, an(t of a very fine 
complexion. If I add, to the little list of her accomplishments, that 
she rouged a. little, 1 do not mean that there was any harm in it. 

Mr. Bayham Badger himself was a pink, fresh-faced, crisp-looking 
gentleman, Vith a weak voice, white teoth, light hair, and surprised 
eyes: some years younger, I should say, than Mrs. Bayham Badger. 
Ho admired her exceedingly, but principally, and to begin with, on 
tho curious ground (as it seemed to us) of her having had three 
husbands. Wc had barely taken our ^ seats, when ho said to Mr. 
Jarndyce quite ti*iumi)hantly, 

. “ You would hardly suppose that *1 am Mrs. Bayham Badger’s 

third!” • • 

“ Indeed ? ” said Mr. Jarndyce. 

. “ Her third I ” said Mr. Badger. “ Mj’s. Bayham Badger has not 
the appearance, Miss Summerson, of a lady who has had two former 
husbands ? ” 

I said “Not at dll” • 

, “ And most lemarkdblo men! ” said Mr. Badger, in a tone of con¬ 
fidence. V Captain Bwosser of the Boyal Navy, who was Mre. Badger’s 
first husband, was a very distinguished of&cer indeed. The name of 
Professor Dingo, my immediate predecessor, is one of European 
reputation.” ^ 

Mrs. Badger overheard him, and smiled. 

“ Yes, my dear! ” Mr. Badger replied to the smile, “I was observing 
to Mr. Jaiiidyce and Miss Summerson, that you had ^jad two former 
hushandsi—both very distinguished men. And they found it, as people 
generally do, difficult to believe.” 

“ I was barely twenty,” said Mrs. Badger, “ when I married Captain 
SwoBsor of tho Boyal Navy. 1 was in the Mediterranean with him; 
I am quite a Sailor. On the twelfth anniversary of my wedding-day, 
I beeame the wife of Professor Dingo,” 

Of European reputation,” added Mr. Badger in an under-tone.) 

“And when Mr, Badger an^ myself were married,” pursued Mrs. 
Badger, “ we were married on tibe same day of tho year. I had b^ome 
attached to the day.” • 

“ So that Mrs. Badger has been married to three husbands—two of 
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tliem" highly distingmehed men,” said Mr. Badger, Btunming up the 
facts; “ and, each time, upon the twenty-first of March at Eleven in. 
the forenoon I ” 

We all expressed our admiration. 

“ But for Mr. Badger’s modesty,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ I would take 
leave to correct him, and say three distinguished mon.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jaandyce 1 What I always, tell him! ” observed 
Mrs. Badger. 

“ A^d, my dear,’’ said Mr. Badger, “ what do J always toll you ? 
That without any affectation of disparaging such professional distinc¬ 
tion as I may have attained (which our friend Mr. Carstone will have 
many opportunities of estimating), I am not so weak—no, really,” said 
Mr. Badger to us generally, “ so unreasonable—as to put my reputation 
on the same footing with such first-rato men as Captain Bwosser and 
Professor Dingo. Perhaps you may be interested, Mr. Jarndyce,” 
continued Mr. Bayham Badger, leading the way into the nAt drawing¬ 
room, “ in this portrait of Captain Swosser. It was taken on his 
return home from the African Station, where he had suffered from the 
fever of the country. Mrs. Badger considers it too yellow. But it’s 
a very fine head. A very fine head ! ” 

We all echoed “ A very fine* head! ” 

“ I feel when I lo§k at it,’* said Mr. Badger, “ ‘ that’s a man I 
should like to have seen! ’ * It strikingly bespeaks the first-class man 
that Captain Swosser pre-eminently was. On the other side. Professor 
Dingo. I knew him well—attended him in his last illness—a speak¬ 
ing likeness I Over the piano, Mrs. Bayham Badger* when Mrs. 
Swosser. Over the sofa, Mrs. Bayham Badger when Mrs. Dingo. Of 
Mrs. Bayham Badgqji' in esse, 1 possess the original, and have no 
copy.” 

Dinner was now announced, and we went down-stairs. It was a 
very genteel entertainment, very handsomely served. But the Captain 
and the Professor still ran in Mr. Badger’s head, and, a.s Ada and I 
had the honour of being under his particular care, we had the full 
Itcnefit of them. * 

“ Water, Miss Snmmerson ? Allow me! Not in that tumbler, pray. 
Bring mo the Professor’s goblet, James I ” 

Ada vefy mu^ admired some artificial, flowers, under a gUss. 

“ Astonishing how they keep \ ” said Mr. Badger. “ They were 
presented to Mrs. Bayham Badger Vhen she was in the Mediterranean.” 

He invited Mr. Jarndyce to take a glass of claret. 

“ Not that claret! ” he said. “ Excuse me I This is an occasion, 
and on an dbcasion I produce some-very special claret I happen to 
have. (James, Captain Swosser’s wine!) Mr, Jarndyce, this is a 
wine that was imported by the Cj^itafti, we will not say how many 
yoar^go. You will find it very curious. My dear, I shall be happy 
to taKf some of this wine with you.a (Captain Swosser’s claret to your 
mistress, James!) My love, your hemth ! ” 
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After dinner, when we ladies retired, we took Mrs. Badger’s first 
and second husband with us. Mrs. Badger gave us, in the drawing¬ 
room, a Biographical sketch of the life and services of Captain Swosser 
before his marriage, and a more minute account' of him dating from 
the time when he fell in love with her, at a ball on board the Crippler, 
given to the officers of that ship when she lay in iPlymouth Harbour. 

“ The dear old Crippler 1 ” said Mrs. Badger, shaking her head. 

She was a noble vessel. Trim, ship-shape, all a taunto, as Captain 
Swosser used to say. You must excuse me if I occasionally introduce 
a nautical expression; I was quite a sailor, once. Captain Swosser 
loved that craft for my sake. When she w'as no longer in commission, 
he frequently said that if ho were rich enough to buy Imr old hulk, ho 
would have an inscription let into the timbers of the quarter-dock 
whei'e we stood as partners in the dance, to mark the spot where ho 
fell—raked fore and aft (Captain Swosser used to say) by the fire from 
my tops. 14 w^as his naval way of mentioning my eyes.” 

Mrs. Badger shook her head, sighed, and looked in the glass. 

“ It was a great change from Captain Swosser to Professor Dingo,” 
she resumed, with a plaintive smile. “ I felt it a good deal at first. 
Such an entire revolution in my mode of life ! But custom, combined 
with science—particularly science—inuJed me to it. Being the Pro¬ 
fessor’s sole companion in his botanicail excursions, I almost forgot 
that I had ever been afloat, and became quite learned.' It is singular 
that the Professor was the Antipodes of Captain Swosser, and that 
Mr. Badger is not in the least like cither! ” 

We then jlhsscd into a narrative of the deaths of Captain Swosser 
and Professor Dingo, both of whom stfcm to Lave had very bad com¬ 
plaints. In the course of it, Mrs. Badger sigtiified to us that she had 
never madly loved but once; and that the object of tlmt n ild affection, 
never to bo recalled in its fresh enthusiasm, was Captain Swosser. 
The Professor was yet dying by inches in the most dismal manner, and 
Mrs. Badger was giving us imitations of his way of saying, with great 
difficulty, “ Where is Laura ? Let Laura give me my toast and 
water! ” when the ontranee’ of the gontloffieQ consigned him to the 
tomb. 

Now, I observed that evening, as I had observed for some days past, 
that Ada and Richard were more than ever attached* to eabh other’s 
society; which was but natural, seeing that they were going to bo 
separated so soon. I was therefore nibt very much surprised, when we 
got home, and Ada and I retired up-stairs, to find Ada more sUent 
than usual; though I was not quite prepared for her (tuning into my 
arms, and hoginning to speak to me, w'ith her face hidden. * 

“ My darling Esther! ” murmured Ada. I have a great secret to 
tell you!” 

A mighty secret, my pi*etty one, no doubt! 

“ What is it, Ada *? ” ‘ 

“ 0 Esther, you would never guess! ” 
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“ Shall I try to gruMs ? ” SMd I. 

“ O no I Don’t! Pray don’t! ” cried Ada, very much Btartled by 
the idea of my doing so. 

“Now, I wonder who it-can be about?” said I, pretending to 
consider. 

“ It’s about,” said Ada, in a whisper. “ It’s about—my cousin 
Richard 1” 

“ Well, my own t ” s^id I, kissing her bright hair, which was all I 
could see, “ And what about him ? ” 

“ O Esther, you' would never guess ! ” 

It was so pretty to have her clinging to mo in that way, hiding her 
face ; and to know that she was not crying in sorrow, but in a little 
glow of joy, and pride, and hope ; that I would not help her just yet. 

“ He says—I know it’s very foolish, wo are both so young—^but ho 
says,” with a burst of tears, “ that he loves me dearly, Esther.” 

“Docs he indeed?” said I. “I never heard of suph a thing! 
Why, my pet of pets, 1 could have told you that weeks and weeks 
ago I ” 

To see Ada lift up her flushed face in joyful surprise, and hold me 
round the nock, and laugh, and cry, and blush, and laugh, was so 
pleasant! • 

“ Why, my darling I ” said I, “ what a goose you must take me for! 
Your cousin Richard lias Ijcen“loving you as plainly as ho could, for’ 
I don’t know how long 1 ” 

“ And yet you never said a word about it! ” cried Ada, lassing me. 

“ No, my love,” said I. “ I waited to be told.” • 

“ But now I have told you, you don’t think it wrong of me; do 
you ? ” returned Ada. She might have coaxed me to say No, if 1 had 
been the hardest-hearted Duenna in the world. Not being that yet, 
I said No, very freely, 

“ And now,” said 1, “ I know the worst of it.” 

“ 0, that’s not quite the wwst of it, Esther dear I ” cried Ada, 
holding me tighter, and laying down her face again upon my breast. 

“ No ? ” said I. “ Not wren that ? ” 

“ No, not even that! ” said Ada, shaking her head. 

“ Why, you never mean to say—! ” 1 was beginning in joke. 

But Ada, looking up, and smiling through her tears, cried, “ Yes, 
I do I You know, you know I do! ” and then sobbed out, ‘“With all 
my heart I do I With all my whole heart, Esther! ” 

I told her, laughing, why I had known that, too, just as well as 
I had known the other I And we sat before the fire, and I had all 
the talking io myself for'a little while (though there was not much of 
it); and Ada was soon'quiet and happy. 

“Do yon think my cousin dohn knqjvs, dear Dame Durden?” she 
asked. , • ^ 

“ TSulesa my cousin John is blind, my pet,” said I,- “ I should think 
my cousin John knows prettj?’ well as much as we loiow.” 
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“ We want to speak to him before Bichard goes,” said Ada, timidly, 
“ and we wanted yon to advise ns, and to tell him so. Perhaps yon 
wouldn’t mind Eichard’s coming in, Dame Darden ? ” 

“ 0 I Bichard is outside, is he, my dear 9 ” said L 

“ I am not quite certain,” returned Ada, with a bashful simplicity 
that would have won my heart, if she had not won it long before; 

but I think he’s waiting at the door.” 

There ho was, of course. They brought a cAair on either side of 
mo, and put mo between them, and really seemed to have fallen in love 
with me, instead of one another; they were so confiding, and so trustful, 
and so fond of mo. They went on in their oiSrn wild way for a little 
while— I never stopped them; I enjoyed it too much myself—and then 
we gradually fell to considering how* young they were, and how there 
must be a lapse of several years before this early love could come to 
anything, and how it could come to happiness only if it were real and 
lasting, and inspired them with a steady resolution to do their duty to 
each other, with constancy, fortitude, and perseverance: each always 
for the other’s sake. Well! Bichard said that he wonld work Ids 
fingers to the bone for Ada, and Ada said that she would work her 
fingers to the bone for Bichard, and they called me all sorts of 
endearing and sensible names, and wo saf there, advising and talking, 
half the night. Finally, before we parted, I gave them my promise 
to speak to their cousin John to-morrow' 

So, when tu-morrow came, I w'ent to my Guardian after breakfast, 
in the room that was our town-substitute for the Growlery, and told 
him that I had it in tiiist to tell him sonicthing. 

• “ Well, little woman,” said he, shutting uj[» his book, “ if you have 

accepted the trust, there can be no harm in it.” 

“ I hope not, Guardiaij,” said 1. “ I can gnararftee that there is no 

secrecy in it. For it only happened yesterday.” 

“ Aye ? And what is it, Esther 9 ” 

“ Guardian,” said I, “ you remember the happy night when first we 
came down to Bleak House? When Ada was singing in the dark 
room ? ” 

I wished to call to his romembmnee the look ho had given me then. 
Unless I am much mistaken, I saw that I did so. 

“ Because,” said I, with a little hesitation. j 

“ Yes, dear! ”• said ho. “ Don’t hurry.” 

Because,” said I, “ Ada and 'Biohard have fallen in love. And 
have told each other so.” 

“ Already! ” ciied my Guardian, quite astonisliod. 

“ Yes I ” said I, “ and to tell you the truth, Guardian, I rather 
expected it.” 

“ The dence you did 1 ” said hf. 

He sat considering for a minute cr two; with his smile, at once so 
handsome and so kind, upon his changing face; and then reqUeoted 
me to let t.bem know that ho wished to seo them. When they oame. 
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ho encircled Ada with, one arm, in his fatherly way, and addressed 
himself to Eichard with a cheerful gravity. 

“ Eick,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ I am glad to have won your confidence. 

I hope to preserve it. When I contemplated these relations between 
us four which have so brightened my life, and so invested it with new 
interests and pleasijros, I certainly did contemplate, afar off, the 
possibility of yon and your pretty cousin here (don’t be shy, Ada, 
don’t be shy, my dear!) being in a mind to go ’through life together. 

I saw, and do sccj many reasons to make it desirable. But that was 
afar off, Eick^ afar off! ”, 

“ Wo look afar off, sii',” returned Eichard. 

“Well!” 6^id Mr. Jarndyce. “That’s rational. Now? hear me, 
my dears! I might toll you that you don’t know your own minds 
yet; that a thousand things may happen to divert you from one 
another; that it is well this chain of flowers you have taken up is 
very easily broken, or it might become a chain of lead.f But I will 
not do that. Such wisdom will come soon enough, I dare say, if it is 
to come at all. 1 will assume that, a few years hence, you will be in 
your hearts to one another, what you arc to-day. All I say before 
speaking to you according to that assumption is, if you do cliange—if 
you do come to find that yo'a are moro commonplace cousins to each 
other as man and wcjfuan, thap you were as boy and girl (your man¬ 
hood will excuse me, Eick!)—don’t bf ashamed still to confide in me, 
for there will be nothing monstrous or uncommon in it. I am only 
your friend and distant kinsman. I have no power over you whatever. 
But I wish and hope to retain your confidence, if I do nothing to 
forfeit it.” 

“ I am very sure, sir,” returned Eichard, “ tijat I speak for Ada, 
too, when I say that you have the strongest power ovei* us both— 
rooted in respect, gratitude, and affection—strengthening every 
day.” 

“ Dear cousin John,” said Ada, on his shoulder, “ my father’s place 
can never be empty again. All the love and duty I could ever have 
rendered to him, is transyerrod to you.*’ 

“ Come I ” said Mr. Jarndyce. “ ISfow for our assumption. Now we 
lift our eyes up, and look hopefully at the distance! Eick, the world 
is before you^ and it is most ■probable that as you enter so it will 
receive you. Trust in nothing but in Providence and your own efforts. 
Never separate the two, like Ibe heathen waggoner. Constancy in 
love is a good thing; but it means nothing, and is nothing, without 
constancy in every kind of effort. If you liad the abilities of all 
tho*great*men, past and present, you could do nothing well, without 
saicerely meaning it, and setting about it. If you entertain the sup¬ 
position that any real success, in gffeat things or in small, ever was 
or could be, over will or can b£, wrested from Fortune by fits and 
staWiB, leave that wrong idea her*, or leave your cousin Ada here.” 

“I will leave it here, sir,” replied Eichard smiling, “if I brought 
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it here just now (but I hope I did not), and will work my way on to 
my cousin Ada in the hopeful distance.” 

“ Right! ” said Mr. Jarndyce. “ If yon ore not to make her happy, 
why should you pnrsuo her V ” 

“I wouldn’t make her unhappy—no, not even for her love,” 
retorted Richard, proudly. « 

“ Well said! ” cried Mr. Jarndyce; “ that’s well said t She remains 
here, in her home with 'me. Love her, Rick, in your active life, no 
less than in her home when you revisit it, and all will go well. 
Otherwise, all will go ill. That’s the end of my preaching. I think 
you and Ada had better take a walk.” # 

Ada tenderly embraced him, and Richard heartily <Bhook hands - 
with him, and then the cousins .went out of tho room—looking back 
again directly, though, to say that they w'ould wait for me. 

The door stood open, and we both followed them with our eyes, as 
they passed d(MVu tho adjoining room on which tho sun was shining, 
and out at its farther end. Richard with his head bent, and her 
hand drawn through his arm, was talking to her very earnestly; and 
she looked up in his face, listening, and seemed to see nothing else. 
So young, so beautiful, so full of hope and promise, they went on 
lightly through the sunlight, as their own*happy thoughts might then 
be traversing the years to come, and making them«all years of bright¬ 
ness. So they passed away into <he shadow* and were gone. It was 
only a burst of light that had been so radiani The room darkenoi 
as they went out, and the sun was clouded over. 

“ Am I righfr, Esther ? ” said my Guardian, when they were gone. 

Ho who was so good and wise, to ask me whether ho was light! 

“ Rick may gain, out of this, tho quality ho wants. Wants, at tho 
core of so much that is good ! ” said Mr. Jarndyce, shaking his head.* 
“I have said nothing to Ada, Esther. She has her friend and 
counsellor always near.” And he laid his hand lovingly upon my 
head. 

I could not help showing that I was a little moved, though I did 
all I could to conceal it. * 

“ Tut, tut I ” said he. " But we must fake care, too, that our little 
woman’s life is not all consumed in care for others.” 

“ Care? My dear Guardian,,! believe I am the hapfuest creatuie 
iu the world I ” 

“I holieve so, too,” said he, “But*some one may find out, what 
Esther never w'ill,—that tho little woman is to be held in remembrance 
above all other people! ” 

I have omitted to mention in its place, that there was %omo hue 
else at tho family dinner party. It was not a lady. It was a gentle¬ 
man. It was a gentleman of a dark complexion—a young surgeon. 
Ho was rather reserved, but I Ihoufjkt him very sensibio and agree¬ 
able. At least, Ada asked mo if I di4 not, and 1 said yes. ** 
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Bighabd left us on jj}ie very next evening, to begin his now career, 
and committed Ada to my charge with great love for her, and great 
trust in me. It .touched me then to reflect, and it touches mo now, 
more neorly, to remem^r (having what I have to tell) how they both 
thought of me, even at that eitgrossing time. I wus a part of all 
their plans, fpr the present and the future. I was to write Eichard 
once a week, making my faithful report of Ada, who was to write to 
him every alternate 4ay. I was to be informed, under his own hand, 
of all his labours and successes; 1 was to observe how resolute and 
persevering he would be; I was to bo Ada’s bridosma*d when they 
were 'married; I was to live with them afterwards; I was to keep all 
the keys of their house; I was to be made liappy for ever and a 
day. 

“ And if the suit should make us rich, Esther—which it may, you 
know I ” said Eichard, to cr<^n all. 

A shade crossed Ada’s fac% 

“ My dearest Ada/’ asked Eichardf “ why not ? ” 

“ It had better declare us poor at once,” said Ada. 

0! I don’t know about that,” returned Eichard; “ but, at all 
events, it won’t declare anything at once. It hasn’t declared anything 
in Heaven knows how many years.” 

Too true,” said^Ada. 

“Yes, but,” urged Eichard, answering what her look suggested 
rather than her words, “ the longer it goes on, dear cousin, the nearer 
it must be to a settlement one way or other. Now, is not that 
reason'ablo ? ” 

“ You know best, Eichard. But I am afraid if we trust to it, it 
will make us unhappy.” 

“ But, my Ada, we aro not going to trust to it I ” cried Eichard 
gaily. “We know it better than to tinst to it. Wo only say that if 
it should mak) us rich, we ha.e no cpnstitutional objection to being 
rich. The Court is, by solemn settlement of law, our"^ grim old 
guardian, and we 01*0 to suppose that what it gives us (when it gives 
ns anythmg) is our right. It is not necessary to quarrel with our 
right” 

‘“No,” Euid Ada, “ but it may be better to forget all about it.” 

“Well, well I” cried Eichard, “ then we will forget, all abont it! 
We r(ms^a the whole thing to oblivbn. Dame Dn^en puts on her 
approving face, and it’e done! ” ^ 

“'Dame Durden’s approving fage,” said I, looking out of the box in 
which I was packing his books^ “ was'not very visiMe when you called 
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it by that name; but it does approve, and she thinks you can’t do 
better.” 

So, Eichard said there was an end of it,—and immediately began, 
on no other foundation, to build as many‘castles in the air as would 
man the great wall of China. He went away in high spirits, Ada 
and I, prepared to miss him very much, con^enced our quieter 
career. 

On our mrival in London, wo had called witlf Mr. Jamdyce at Mrs. 
JeUyby’s, but had not been so fortunate as to find her at home. It 
appeared that she had gone somewhere, to a tea-drinking, and had 
taken Miss Jellyby with her. Besides the tea-drinking, there was to 
be some considerable speech-making and letter-writing on the general 
merits of tlie cultivation of coflee, conjointly with natives, at the 
Settlement of Borrioboola-Ghal All this involved, no doubt, sufiicient 
active exercise of pen and ink, to make her daughter’s part in the 
proceedings, jinything but a holiday. 

It being, now, beyond the time appointed for Mrs. JoUyby’s return, 
we called again. Shcr was in town, but not at home, having gone to 
Mile End, directly after breakfast, on some Borrioboolan business, 
arising out of a Society called the East London Branch Aid Hamifica- 
tion. As I had not seen Feopy on the occasion of our last call (when 
he was not to be found anywhere, and when the cook rather thought 
he must have strolled away wiljfi the dustijian’^eart), I now inquired 
for him again. The oyster shells he had been building a house with, 
were still in the passage, but ho was nowhere discoverable, and the 
cook supposed that he had “gone after the sheep.’* When wo 
repeated, with some surprise, “ The sheep ? ” she said, 0 yes, on 
market days ho sometimes followed them quite out of town, and came 
back in such a state as never was! * 

1 was sitting at the window with my guardian, on the foUowing 
morning, and Ada was busy writing—of com’so to Richard—when 
Miss Jellyby was announced, and entered, leading the* identical 
Peepy, whom she hod made some endeavours to render presentable, 
by wiping the dirt into corners of bis face and hands, and making his 
hair very wet and then violently frizzling it with her fingers. Every¬ 
thing tho^dcar child wore, was either too large for him or too small. 
Among his other contradictory decorations ho had the hat of a Bishop, 
and the liittle gloves of a bab;^. His boots were, on a small scale, the 
boots of a ploughman; while bis legs, so crossed and rocrossed with 
scratches that they looked like maps, were bare, below a very short 
pair of plaid drawers finished off with two frills of perfectly d^erent 
patterns.. The deficient buttons^ on bis plaid frock had evidently 
lieen supplied from one of Mr. Jellyby’s coats, they were so extremely 
brazen and so much too largp. Most extraordinary specimens of 
needlework appeared on several parts of his dress, where it liad been 
hastily mended; and I recognised the same hand on Miss Jellj^by’s. 
Sho was, however, unaccountably improved in her appearance, lyid 
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looked vory pretty. She was conscions of poor little Peepy being but 
a failure after all her tronbls, and she showed it as she came in, by 
the way in which she glancedj first at him and then at ns. 

“ O dear mo 1 ” said my guardian, “ Due East! ’* 

Ada and I gave her a cordial welcomo, and presented her to Mr. 
Jarndyce whom ehe said, as she sat down : 

“ Ma’s oompliment8,*and she hopes you’ll excuse her, because she’s 
correcting proofs of the plan. She’s going to put out five thousand 
now circulars, and she knows you’ll be interested to hear that. _ I 
have brought one of them with me. Ma’s compliments.” With 
which she p^^nted it sulkily enough. 

“ Thank you,” said my guardian. “ I ate much obUgod to Mrs. 
Jollyby. 0 dear mo! This is a very trying wind t ” 

We were busy with Poepy; taking off his clerical hat.; asking him 
if he remembered us ; and so on. Peopy retired behind his elbow at 
first, but relented at the sight of sponge-cake, and allowed me to take 
him on my lap, where he sat munching quietly. Mr. Jarndyce then 
withdrawing into the temporary Growlery, Miss Jellyby opened a 
conversation with her usual abruptness. 

“ We aro going on just as bad as over in Thavies Inn,” said she. 
“ I have no peace of my life.' Talk of Africa! I couldn’t be worse 
off if I was a what’s-lps-name-r-man and a brother! ” 

I tried to say something soothing. - 

“0, it’s of no use, Miss Summerson,” exclaimed Miss Jellyby, 
“ though I thank you for the kind intention all the same. I know 
how I am used, and I am not to be talked over. Yow wouldn’t be 
talked over, if you were used so. Peepy, go and play at Wild Beasts 
under the piano! ” 

■ “ I sha’n’t! ” said teepy. 

“ Very well, you ungrateful, naughty, hard-hearted boy! ” returned 
Miss JcUyby, with tears in her eyes. “ I’ll never take pains to dress 
you any more.” 

“ Yes', I will go, Caddy I ” cried Peopy, who was really a good 
child, and who was so moved by his sister’s vexation that he went at 
once. 

“It seems a little thing to cry about,” said poor Miss Jellyby, 
apologetically, • but I am quit® worn out. I was directing^ the now 
circulars till two this morning. I detest the whole thing so, that 
that alone makes my head acho till I can’t see out of my eyes. And 
look at that poor unfortunate child! Was there ever such a fright* 
as he is! ” 

Pedpy, hdppily unconscious of tho*defects in his appcaiunce, sat on 
tho carpet behind one of the logs of the piano, looking calmly out of 
his den at us, while he ate his cake. < 

“ 1 have sent him to the other®end of the room,” observed Miss 
Jellyby, drawing her chair nearemours, “because I don’t want him 
to hear the conversation. Those little things aro so sharp 1 I was 
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going to say, we* really nro going on wwse than ever. Pa will he 
a bankrupt before long, and then I hope Ma will be satisfied. There’ll 
be nobody but Ma to thank for it.” 

We said we hoped Mr. Jollyby*s nfifairs were not in so bad a state 
as that. 

“ It’s of no use hoping, though it’s very kind of yohj’ returned 
Miss Jellyby, shaking her head. “ Pa told naa, only yesterday, morn¬ 
ing (and dreadfully unhappy he is), that he couldn’t weather the 
stoiiu. I should be surprised if he could. When*all our tradesmen 
send into our house any stuff they like, and tho servants do what they 
like with it, and I have no time to improve things if I know how, and 
Ma don’t taro about anything, I should like to make out how Pa is to 
weather tlie storm. I declare, if I was Pa, I’d run away.” 

“My dear] ” said I, smiling. “ Your papa, no doubt, considers his 
family.” 

“ O yes, his family is all very fine. Miss Summerson,” replied Miss 
Jellyby; “but w'hat^comfort is his family to him? His family is 
nothing but bills, dirt, waste, noise, tumbles down stairs, confusion, 
and wrotebedness. His scrambling homo, from week’s-end to weok’s- 
end, is like one great washing-day—onl^ nothing’s washed! ” 

JlisB Jellyby tapped her foot upon tne floor, and wiped her eyes. 

. “ I am sure I pity Pa to that degree,” she stid, “ and am so angry 

with Ma, that I can’t find words to oxpre* myself I However, I am 
not going to hear it, I am dotennineef. I won’t be a slave all my 
life, and I won’t submit to be proposed to by Mr. Quale. A pretty 
thing, indeed, to marry a Philanthropist. As if I hadn’t had enough 
of iltat / ” said poor Miss Jellyby. 

I must confess that I could not help feeling roifbor angry with Mrs. 
Jellyby, myself; seeing and bearing this neglected girl, and knowing 
how much of bitterly satirical truth there was in what she said. 

“ If it wasn’t that we had been intimate when you stopped at our 
house,” pursued Miss Jellyby, “ I should have been asbainod to come 
here to-day, for I know what a figure I mpst seem to yon two. But, 
as it is, 1 made up my mind to call: especially as I am not likely to 
see you again, the next time you como to town.” 

She said this with such great significance that Ada and I glanced 
at one another, foreseeing something more. * 

“ No 1 ^ said Miss Jellyby, sliaking her head. “ Not at all likely I 
I Icnow I may trust you two. I am'sure you M'on’t betray me, I am 
engaged.” 

“ Without their knowledge at home ? ” said I. 

“ Why, good gracious me, Miss Summerson,” she returhed, justify¬ 
ing henself in a fretful but not angry manner, “ how can it be other¬ 
wise? You know what Ma iS—and I needn’t make poor Pa more 
miserable by telUiig /^m.” ' * 

“ But would it not be adding to«his uuliappincss, to marry \?ithout 
his knowledge or consent, my dear ? ” said I. 
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“ JVb/' said Miss Jellyby, wftenmg. hope not I should try 
to make him happy and eoanfortable when be camo to see me; and 
Peepy and the others should take it iu turns to come and stay with 
me; and they should have some care taken of them, then.” 

There was a good deal of affection in poor Caddy, She softened 
more and more while saying this, and cried so much over the un¬ 
wonted little home^pioture she had raised in her mind, that Peepy, in 
his cave under the piano, was touched, and turned himself over on his 
hack with loud lamentations. It was not until I had brought him to 
kiss his sister, and had restored him to his place on my lap, and had 
shown him that Caddy was laughing (she laughed expressly for the 
purpose), thatfcwe could recall his peace of mind; even then, it w^ 
Lr some time conditional on his taking us in turns by the chin, and 
smoothing our faces all over with his hand. At lastj^as his spirits 
were not equal to the piano, wo put him on a chair to look out of 
window; and Miss Jellyby, holding him by one log, resumed her 
confidence. 

“ It began in your coming to out house,” she said. 

We naturally asked how ? 

“ I felt I was so awkward,” she replied, “ that I made up my mind 
to be improved in that respect, at all events, and to learn to dance. I 
told Ma I was asharatfd of mysslf, and I must be taught to dance. Ma 
looked at me in that provoking way of hors as if I wasn’t in sight; 
but, I was quite determined to be taught to dance, and so 1 wont to 
Mr. Turveydrop’s Academy in Newman Street.” 

“ And was it there, my dear-” I began. 

“ Yes, it was there,” said Caddy, “ and I am engaged to Mr. Turvey- 
drop. There aie two Mr. Turveydrops, father and son. My Mr. 
Turveydrop is the son, of course. I only wish I had been better 
brought up, and was likely to make him a better wife; for I am very 
fond of him.” 

“ I am sorry to hear this,” said I, “ I must confess.” 

"I don’t know why ypu should be sorry,” she retorted a little 
anxiously, “ but I am engaged to Mr. Turveydrop, whether or no, and 
he is very fond of me* It’s a secret as yet, even on his side, because 
old Mr. Turveydrop has a share iu the connexion, and it might break 
his heart, or give him some otlAr shock, if he was told of it. abmptly. 
Old Mr. Turveydrop is a very gentlemanly man indeed—very gentle, 
manly,” 

“ Does his wife know of it?” asked Ada. 

“ Old Mr. Tmweydrop’s wife, Miss Clare ? ” returned Miss Jellyby, 
opening lio:^eyes. “ There’s no such person. He is a widower.” 

We were here interrupted by Peepy, whoso leg had undergone so 
much on account of his sister’s ui^ponsciously jerWng it like a bell- 
rope whenever she was emphatic, that the afflicted child now be- 
moanM his sufferings with a . Very tow-spirited noise. As he appealed 
to me for compassion, and as t was only a listener, I undertook to hold 
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iiim. Miaa Jellyby proceeded, after begging Peepy’s pardon with a 
kijss, and assuring him that she hadn’t meant to do it. 

“That’s the state of the case,” said.Caddy. “If I over blame 
raysclf, I still think it’s Ma’s fault. We are to be married whenever 
we can, and then I shall go to Pa at the ofiftce and write to Ma. It 
won’t much agitato Mu; I am only pen and iiife to her. One great 
comfort is,” said Caddy, with a sob, “ that I shall never hear of Africa 
after I am married. Young Mr. Tnrveydrop hates it for my sake; 
and if old Mr. Turveydrop knows there is such a place, it’s as much 
ns he does.” 

“ It was he who was very gentlemanly, I think! ” said I. 

“ Very gentlemanly, indeed,” said Caddy, “ He is celebrated, almost 
everywhere, for his Deportment.” 

“ Does he tench ? ” asked Ada. 

“ No, he don’t teach anything in particular,” replied Caddy. “ But 
his Deportment is beautiful.” 

Caddy went on to say, with considerable hesitation and reluctance, 
that there was one thing more she wished us to know, and felt we 
ought to know, and which she hoped would not olfend ns. It was, 
that she had improved her acquaintance with Miss Flite, the little 
crazy old lady; and that sho freqnenlily went there early in the 
.morning, and met her lover for a few minutes ^fore breakfast—only 
for a few minutes. “J go thtfro, at othe» times,” said Caddy, “but 
Prince does not come then. Young Mr. Turveydrop’s name is Prince; 
I wish it wami’t, because it sounds like a dog, but of course he didn’t 
christen hiidsolf. Old Mr. Tnrveydrop had him christeuod Prince, 
in remembrance of the Prince Regent. Old Mr. Tnrveydrop adored 
the Piince Regent on account of his Deportmen|. I hope you won’t 
think the worse of me for having made these little appointments at 
Miss Elite’s, where I first went with you; because I liko,tbe poor 
thing for her own sake, and I believe she likes me. If you could see 
young Mr. Turveydrop, I am sure you would think well of him—at 
least, I am sure you couldn’t x>ossibly thick any ill of him. I am 
going there now, for my lesson. I couldn’t ask you to go with me, 
!^ss Snmmerson ; but if you would,” said Caddy, who had said all 
this, earnestly and tremblingly, “ 1 should be very glad—^very glad.” 

It happened that wo had arranged with my guarditfn to go to Miss 
Elite’s tW day. We had tol.d him of our former visit, and our 
account had interested him; hnt schnething had always happened to 
prevent cw going there again. As I trusted that I might have 
sufficient influence with Miss Jellyby to prevent her taking any very 
rash step, if I fully accepted the eonfidcnce sho was so willing to*placo 
in me, poor girl, I proposed tibat she and I and Peepy should go to the 
Academy, and afterwards my guardian and Ada at Miss Elite’s 
—whose name I now learnt for the first time. This was on condition 
that Miss Jellyby and Peepy sbsnld come back witib us to dinner* 
The last article of the agreement being joyfully aceeded to by both, 
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WO smartened Peepy np a little, witfe tlie assistance of a few pins, some 
soap and water, and a hair->brnsli; and went out; bending our steps 
towards Newman Street, which was yery near. 

I found the academy established in a sufficiently dingy house at 
the corner of an archway, with busts in all the staircase windows. In 
the same house there were also established, as I gathered from the 
plates on the door, a» drawing-master, a coalrmerchant (there was, 
certainly, no room for his coals), and a lithographic artist. On the 
plate which, in size and situation, took precodonco of all the rest, I 
read, Mr. Tuevetdeop. . The door was open, and the hall was blocked 
up by a gjvand piano, a harp, and several other musical instalments in 
cases, all in progress of removal, and all looking rakish in the day¬ 
light. Miss Jellyby informed me that the academy had been lent, 
last night, for a concert. 

We went up-stairs—it had been quite a fine house once, when it 
was anybody’s business to keep it clean and fresh, and nobody’s 
busine^ to smoko in it all day—and into Mr. Turveydrop’s great 
room, which was built out into a mews at the back, and was lighted 
by a skylight. It was a bare, resounding room, smelling of stables ; 
with cane forms along the walls; and the walls ornamented at regular 
intervals with painted lyres, and little cut-glass branches for candles, 
which seemed to bci shedding their old-fashioned drops as other 
branches might shed auUmn leaves. Several young lady pupils, 
ranging from thirteen or fourteen years of ago to two or three and 
twenty, were assembled; and I was looking among them for their 
instructor, when Caddy, pinching my arm, repeated the ceremony of 
introduction. “ Miss Summerson, Mr. Prince Tnrveydrop! ” 

I curtseyed to a little blne^eyed fair man of yonthful appearance, 
with flaxen hair parted in the middle, and curling at the ends all 
round his head. He had a little fiddle, which -we used to call at 
school a kit, under his left arm, and its little bow in the same hand. 
His little dancing-shoes were particularly diminutive, and he had a 
little innocent, feminine nyinner, which not only appealed to mo in an 
amiable way, but made this singular effect upon mo: that I received 
the impression that he was like his mother, and that his mother had 
not been much considered or well used. 

“ I am very happy to see Miss Jellyby’s friend,” ho said, bowing 
low to me. “ I began to fear,” with timid tenderness, “ as it was past 
the usnal time, that Miss Jellyby was not coming.” 

“ I beg you will have the goodness to attribute that to me, who 
have detained her, and to receive my excuses, sir,” said I. 

“ 0* dear T’ said he. 

“ And pray,” I entreated, do not allow me to be the cause of any 
more delay.” ^ ^ 

With that apology I withdrew to a seat between Peepy (who, being 
well Used to it, had already climl^d into a corner place) and an old 
lady of a censorious countenance, whose two nieces were in the class, 
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and who was very indignant with Peopy’s inxite. Prince Turvcydrop 
then tinkled the strings of his kit with his ^gers, and the young 
ladies stood up to dance. Just then, theret^app^ed from a side door, 
old Mr. Turvcydrop, in tho full lustre of his Deportment. 

He was a fat old gentleman with a false complexion, false teeth, 
false whiskers, and a wig. He had a fur collar, and he had a paOded 
breast to his coat, which only wanted a star or p broad blue ribbon to 
bo comideto. Ho was pinched in, and swelled out, and got up, and 
strapped down, as much as he could possibly bear. He had such a 
neckcloth on (puffing his very eyes out of their natural shape), and 
his chin and even his cars so sunk into it, that it seemed as though ho 
must inevitably double up, if it were cast loose. He l>ad, under his 
arm, a hat of great size and weight, shelving downward from the 
crown to tho.brim; and in his hand a pair of white gloves, with 
which he flapped it, as he nibiod poised on one leg, in a high- 
shonldered, round-elbowod state of elegance not to be surpassed. Ho 
liad a cane, be had an pyo-glass, bo bad a snuff-box, he had rings, he 
had wristbands, he had everything but any touch of nature; he was 
not like youth, lie was not like age, he was not like anything in the 
world but a model of Deportment. 

“ Father! A visitor. Miss Jollyby’s friend, Miss Suinmorson.” 

. Distinguished,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ b« Miss Suminerson’s 
presence.” As ho bowed to mein that tight state, I almost believe I 
saw creases come into the whites of his eyes. 

“My father,” said the son, aside, to me, with quite an affecting 
belief in him, “is a celebrated character. My father is greatly 


admired.” 

*• Go on. Prince ! Go on! ” said Mr. Turvcyjlrop, standing with 
his back to the fire, and’waving his gloves condescendingly. “ Go oh, 
my son! ” 

At this command, or by this gracious pemiission, the' lesson went 
on. Prince Turveydrop sometimes played the kit, dancing; some¬ 
times played the piano, standing; sometimes hummed the tune with 
what little breath he could spare, while ho set a pupil right; always 
conscientiously moved with the least proficient through every step and 
every part of the figure; and never rested for an instant. His dis- 
tingnishet} father did nothing whatever, but stand bdfore the fire, a 
model of Deportment. 

“And bo never does anything else,” said the old lady of the 
censorious countenance. “ Tet would you believe that it’s /ns name on 
the door-plato?” 

“ His son’s name is tho same, you know,” said I. 

“ He wouldn’t let his son have any name, if ho could take it from 
him,” returned the old lady. “ Look at the son’s dress! ” It certainly 
was plain—threadbare—almost slihbby. “Yet the father must be' 
garnished and tricked out,” said thj old lady, “ bcoauso of his Deport¬ 
ment. I’d deport him \ Transport him would be better! ” 
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I folt curious to Jeuqw more, concemiiig this person, I asked, 
“ Does he give leosons in Deportment, now ? ” 

**Now I ’* returned tim oM lady, shortly. “ Never did.” 

After a moment’s eonsideraiion, I suggested that perhaps fencing 
had been his accomplishment ? 

“ I don’t believe he can fence at all, ma’am,” said the old lady. 

I looked surprised and inquisitive. The old lady, becoming more 
and more incensed against the Master of Deportment as she dwelt 
upon the subject,, gave me some particulars of his career, with strong 
assurances that they were mildly stated. 

He had married a meek little dancing-mistress, with a tolerable 
connexion (hawing never in his life before done anything but deport 
himself), and had worked her to death, or had, at tho l^st, suflered 
her to work herself to death, to maintain him in those expenses which 
were indispensable to his position. At once to exhibit his Deportment 
to the best models, and to keep the best models con^antly before 
himself, ho had found it necessary to frequent all public places of 
fashionable and lonnging resort; to bo seen at Brighton and elsewhere 
at fashionable times; and to lead an idle life in the very best clothes. 
To enable him to do this, the affectionate little dancing-mistress had 
toiled and laboured, and would have toiled and laboured to that houi*, 
if her strength had hrsted so long. For, the mainspring of' the stoiy 
was, that, in spite of tho man’s absorbing selfishness, his wife (over¬ 
powered by his Deportment) had, to the last, believed in him,* and 
had, on her death-bed. in the most moving terms, confided him to 
their son as one who had an inextinguishable claim upon him, and * 
whom he could never regard with too mnch pride and deference. Tho 
son, iuhciuting his rpother’s belief, and having: the Deportment always 
before hiin, had lived and grown in the same faith, and now, at thii'ty 
years of ago, worked for his father twelve hours a-day, and looked up 
to him with veneration on tho old imaginary pinnacle. 

“The airs the fellow gives himself 1 ” said my informant, shaking 
her head at old Mr. Turyeydrop with speechless indignation as ho 
drew on his tight gloves: of course unconscious of the homage she 
was rendering. “He fully believes ho is one of the aristocracy! 
And he is so condescending to the son he so egrogionsly deludes, that 
you might suppose him the ’'.i^st virtuous of parents. O t • said the 
old lady, apostrophising him with infinite vehemence, “ 1 could bite 
you! ” 

I could not help being amused, though I heard the old lady out 
with feelings of real concern. It was difficult to doubt her, with the 
fathet and Bon before me. What I might have thought of them with¬ 
out the old lady’s account, or what 1 might have thought of ike old 
lady’s account without them, I cannot say. There was a fitness of 
things in the whole that carried conviction with it. 

My»eye 0 were yet wandering, frfm young Mr. Turveydrop working 
80 hard, to old Mr Turveydrop deporting himself so b^utifully, 
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when the latter came ambling up to me, and entered into conversao 
tion. 

He asked me, first of all, whether I conferred a charm and a dis¬ 
tinction on London by residing in it ? I did not think it necessary to 
reply that I was perfectly aware I should not do that, in any case, but 
merely told him where I did reside. 

“ A lady so graceful and accomplished,’* he said, kissing his right 
glove, and afterwards extending it towards the pupils, “ will look 
leniently on the deficiencies here. Wo do our best to polish—polish 
—polish 1” 

He sat down beside me; taking some pains to sit on the form, I 
thought, in imitation of the print of his illustrious modc^ on the sofa. 
And really he did look very like it. 

“ To polish—polish—polish! ” he repeated, taking a pinch of snuff 
and gently fluttering his fingers. “ But we are not—if I may say 
so, to one formed to be graceful both by Nature and Art; ” with tho 
high-shouldered bow, which it seemed impossiblo for him to make 
without lifting up his eyebrows and shutting his eyes—“we are 
not what we used to be in point of Deportment.” 

“ Are wo not, sir ? ” said I. 

“ Wo have degenerated,” he returned, shaking his head, which he 
could do, to a very limited extent, in his- cravat. A levelling age is 
not favourable to Deportment. It develops vulgarity. Perhaps I 
speali: with some little partiality. It may not bo for me to say that 
I have been called, for somo years now, Gentleman Turveydrop; or 
_^that IBs Koyll Higlmess tho Prince Bogent did me the honour to 
inquire, on my removing my hat as he drove out of the Pavilion at 
Brighton (that fine building), ‘Who is he? Who the Devil is he? 
Why don’t I know him ? Why hasn’t ho thirty thousand a-year ? ’ 
But these are little matters of anecdote—the general property, ma’am, 
—still repeated, occasionally, funong the upper classes.” 

“Indeed?” said 1. 

Ho replied with the high-shouldered bow. “Where what is left 
among us of Deportment,” he added, “ still lingers. England—alas, 
my country I—has degenerated very much, and is degenerating every 
day. She has not many gentlemen left. We are few. I see nothing 
to succeed ^s, but a race of weavers.” 

“ One might hope that the race of gentlemen would bo perpetuated 
here,” said I. 

“You are very good,” he smiled, with the high-shouldered bow 
again. “ You flatter me. But, no—no 1 I have never been able to 
imbue my poor boy with that part of his art. Heaven forbid that 1 
i^ould disparage my dear child, but he has—no Deportment.” 

“ He appears to be an exeellei^ master,” I. observed. 

“ .Understand me, my dear madam'j he an excellent master. All 
that con be acquired, he has acqu^d. All that can be imparted, 
he can impart. But there are things ”—^he took another pinch of 
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snuff and made the bow again, as if to add, “ this kind of thing, for 
instance.” 

I glanced towards the ^entre of the room, where Miss Jellyby’s 
lover, now engaged with single pnpils, was nndergoing greater 
drudgery than ever. 

“My amiable «hild,” murmured Mr. Turveydrop, adjusting his 
cravat. ^ 

“ Your son is indefatigable,” said I. 

“ It is my re\yard,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ to hoar you say so. In 
some respects, he treats in tho footsteps of his sainted mother. She 
was a devoted creature. But Wooman, lovely Wooman,” said Mr. 
Turveydrop, with very disagreeable gallantry, “ what a sex you are! ” 

I rose anti' joined Miss Jollyby, who was, by this time, putting on 
her bonnet. The time allotted to a lesson having fully elapsed, there 
was a general putting on of bonnets. When Miss Jellyby and tho 
unfortunate Prince found an opportunity to become beifothed I don’t 
know, but they certainly found none, on this occasion, to exchange a 
dozen words. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Turveydrop benignly to his son, “do you 
know the hour ? ” 

“ No, fatlier.” The son had no watch. Tho father had a handsome 
gold one, which ho^,pulled Qpt, with an air that was an example to 
mankind. % * 

“My son,” said he, “it’s two o’clock. Recollect your school at 
Kensington at three.” 

“ That’s time enough for me, father,” said Prince. I can take a 
morsel of dinner, standing, and be off.” 

“My dear boy,” returned his father, “you must be very quick. 
'You will find tho cold mutton on the table.” ‘ 

“ Thank you, father. Are yo« off now, father ? ” 

“Yes, my dear. I suppose,” said Mr. Turveydrop, shutting his 
eyes and lifting up his shoulders, with modest consciousness, “ that I 
must show myself, as usual, about town.” 

“ You had better dine but comfortably, somewhere,” said his son. 

“My dear child, I intend to. I shall take my little meal, I think,, 
at the French house, in the Opera Colonnade.” 

“ That’s rigfit. Good-bye, fe^her! ” paid Prince, shaking hands. 

“ Good-bye, my son. Bless you! ” 

Mr. Turveydrop said this in quite a pious manner, and it seemed to 
do his son good ; who, in parting from him, was so pleased with him, 
so dutiful to him, and so proud of him, that I almost felt as if it were 
an unkindness to tho younger man not to bo able to believe implicitly 
in the elder. The ^ew moments that were occupied by Prince in 
taking leave of us (and particularly ^)f one of us, as I saw, being in 
the secret), enhanced my favourafiie impression of his almost childish 
character. I felt a liking for him, and a compassion for him, as ho 
put his little kit in his pocket—and with it his desire to stay a littlo 
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while with Caddy—and went away good-hnmouiedly to his cold 
mutton and his school at Kensington, that made me scarcely less irate 
with his father than the censorious old kdy]. 

The father opened the room-door for lis, and bowed us out, in a 
manner, I must acknowledge, worthy of his shining original. Li the 
same style he presently passed us on the other sic^' of the street, on 
his way to the aristocratic part of the town, where he was going to 
show himself among the few other gentlemen left. For some moments, 
I was so lost in reconsidering what I had heard and seen in Newman 
Street, that I was quite unable to talk to Caddy, or even to fix my 
attention on what she said to me; especially when I began to inquire 
in my mind«whether there were, or ever had been, any other gcntle- 
men^ not in the dancing profession, wlio lived and foundfcd a reputa¬ 
tion entirely on their Deportment. This became so bewildering, and 
suggested the possibility, of so many Mr. Turveydrops, that I said, 
“ Esther, you ©mst make up your mind to abandon this subject alto¬ 
gether, and attend to Caddy.” I accordingly did so, and we chatted 
all the rest of the way tb Lincoln’s Inn. 

Caddy told mo that her lover’s education had been so neglected, 
that it was not always easy to read his notes. She said, if he were 
not so anxious about his spelling, and took* less pains to make it clear, 
he would do better; but he put so many unnecessary letters into short 
words, that they sometimes quite .lost their I|pglisn aiipearanoe. “ Ho 
does it with the best intention,” observed Caddy, “ but it hasn’t the 
effect he means, poor fellow! ” Caddy then went on to reason, how 
could he be expected to be a scholar, when ho had passed his whole 
‘life in the dancing-school, and had done nothing but teach And fag, 
fag and teach, morning, noon, and night! And what did it matter? 
She could write letters enough for both, as she kn(?w to her cost, and. 
it was far better for him to be amiable than learned. “ Besides, it’s 
not as if I was an accomplished girl, who had any right to give herself 
airs,” said Caddy. “1 know little enough, 1 am sure, thanks to 
Ma!” 

“ There’s another thing I waut to tell you,»now we are alone,” con¬ 
tinued Caddy, “ which I should not have liked to mention unless you 
had seen Prince, Miss Summersou. You know what a house ours is. 
It’s of no uso.^my trying to learn anything that it woui(3, bo useful for 
Prince’s wtfo to know, in mr house. Wo live in such a state of 
muddle that it’s impossible, and I hawe only been more disheartened 
whenever I have tried. So, I get a little practice with—who do you 
think ? Poor Miss Elite I Early in the morning, I help her to tidy 
her room, and clean her birds; ami I make her cup of cofiftie for ier 
(of course she taught mo), and I have learnt to make it so well that 
Prince says it’s the very best c^ee he ever tasted, and would quite 
delight old Mr. Turveydrop, who is'Very particular indeed about his 
coffco. I can make little puddings ^ 0 ; and I know bow to buy peck 
of mutton, and tea, and sugar, and butter, and a good many house- 
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keeping thmgs. I am not cleTer at my needle, yet,” eaid Caddy, 
glancing at the re^^rs on Peepy’s frock, “but perhaps I shall 
improve, and since I' have l^n engaged to Prince, and have been 
doing ^1 this, I have felt better-tempered, I hope, and more forgiving 
to Mo. It rather pat me out, at first this morning, to see you and 
Miss Clare looking so neat and pretty, and to feel ashamed of Peepy 
and mysdf too; 'but, on the whole, I hope I am better-tempered than 
1 was, and more for^ving to Ma.” 

The poor girl, trying so hard, said it from her heart, and touched 
mine. “ Caddy,'my love,” I replied, “ I begin to have a great affection 
for you, and I hope wO shall become friends.” “ Oh, do you ? ” cried 
Caddy; “ how happy that would make me! ” “ My dear Caddy,” 

said I, “ let us be friends from this time, and let us often have a chat 
about these matters, and try to find tho right way through them.” 
Caddy was overjoyed. I said everything I could, in m^ old-fashioned 
way, to comfort and encourage her; and I would not hqye objeioted to 
old Mr. Turveydrop, that day, for any smaller consideration than a 
settlement on his danghtor-in-law. 

By this time, we were come to Mr. Krook’s, whose private door 
stood open. There was a bill, pasted on the door-post, announcing a 
room to 1^ on the second floor. It reminded Caddy to tell me as we 
proceeded up-stairs, that there had been a sudden death there, and an 
inquest; and t^t dtir little friend Ijad been ill of the fright. The 
door and wmdow of tho'‘vacant room being open, wo looked in. It 
was the room with the dark door, to which Miss Flite had secretly 
directed my attention when 1 was last in tho houses A sad and 
desolate place it was; a gloomy, sorrowful place, that gave me a' 
strange sensation of mournfulness and even dread. “ You look pale,” 
^id Caddy, when ve came out, “ and cold! ” I felt as if the room 
had chilled me. 

We had walked slowly, while we were talking; and my guardian 
and Ada were here before us. We found them in Miss Flite’s garret. 
They were looking at the birds, while a medical gentleman who was 
BO good as to attend Miss Flite with much solicitude and compassion, 
spoke with her cheerfully by the fire. 

“ I have finished my professional visit,” he said coming forward. 
“ Miss Flite iq much better, and may appear in Court (as her mind is 
set upon it) to-morrow. She has been 'greatly missed there, I under¬ 
stand,” 

Miss Flite received the compliment , with complacency, and dropped 
a general curtsey to us. 

“ ponoqped, indeed,” said she, “ by another visit from the wards in 
Jamdyce I Ve-ry happy to receive Jamdyce of Bleak House beneath 
my humble roof I” with a spedal t^curtsey. “ Fitz-Jamdyce, my 
d^r; ” she had bestowed that «name on Caddy, it appeared, and 
always called her by it; “a doubly welcome!” 

“Has she been v^yill?** asked Mr. Jamdyce of the gentleman 
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whom we liad foand in attendance on her. She answered for homlf 
directly, though ho hod put the question in a whisper. 

“O decidedly unwell I O very unwell indeed,” she said, con¬ 
fidentially. Not pain, you know—trouble. Not bodily so much as 
nervous, nervous! The truth is,” in a subdued voice and trembling, 
“ wo have had death hero. Thoro was poison in Aho house. T am 
very susceptible to such homd things. It frightened mo. Only Mr. 
Woodcourt knows Low much. My physician, Mr. Woodcourt 1 ” with 
grtat stateliness. “The wards in Jamdyce—Jamdyce of Bleak 
House—Fitz-Jariidyco! ” 

“ Miss Flite,” said Mr. Woodcourt, m a grave kind of voice as if ho 
weie appealing to hor while speaking to us; and laying his hand 
gently on her arm; “ Miss Flite dcscrihos hor illness mtn her usual 
accuracy. She was alarmed by an oeciuTcnco in tho house which 
might have alarmed a stronger person, and was made ill by tho 
disti“esB and agV;ation. She brought me here, in tho first hurry of tho 
discovery, though too late for me to be of any use to tho unfortunate 
man. T have compensated myself for that disappointment by coming 
hero since, ond being of some mnall use t(» her.” 

“Tho kindest physician in tlio college,” whispered Mi^flb^ite to 
mo. “I cxiKJct a Judgment. On tbo day*of Judgment, iffiv'lliall 
then confer estates.” . ^ 

* She will be as well, in a day o» two,” said Jllr. Woodoourt, looking 
at hor with an observant smile, “ as sbo ever will be. In other words, 
quite well of course. Have you heuid of her good fortune ?” 

“Most extraii’diuary 1 ” taid Miss Flite, smiHng brightly. “You 
"^ver hoaiil of such a thing, my dear 1 Every Stiturday, Conversation 
Keuge, or Guppy (clerk to Conversation K.), places in my hand a 
paper of shillingb. Shillings. I assure you! AIwayB the same 
number in tbo paper. Always one for every day in tho week. Now 
you know, really I So well-timed, is it not ? Ye-f'sl Fi’om whence 
do Ihoso papers come, yon say ? That is the great question. Naturally. 
Shall I toll you what 1 think? J think,” said Miss Flite, drawing 
herself back with a very shrewd look, ond shcdvlng her right forefinger 
in a most significant manner, “ that the Lord Chancellor, auare of tho 
length of timo during which the Great Seal has been open, (for it has 
been open a long timoj) forwaids them. Until tho Judgment 1 expect, 
is given. Nbw that’s very creditable, yon know. To confess in tbal 
way that he /« a little slow for human life. So delicate! Attending 
^ Court the other day—I attend it regularly—witii my documents— 
I taxed him mth it, and ho almosi confessed. That is, I smiled 
at liim from my bench, and he smiled at me from his hench. But 
it’ll great good fortune, is it not? And Fitx-Jamdyce lays the 
money out for mo to great advantage. 0,1 assure you to the gi'eatcst 
advantage 1 ” • ' 

I congratulated hor (as she addrof^cd l.n^elf to me) upon this 
forlunato addition to her inoome^ and wished her a long continuance 
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of it. I did not apeoulate upon the sonrco from which it came, or 
wonder whose humanity was so considerate. My guardian stood 
before me, contemplating the birds, and I had no need to look 
beyond him. 

“ And what do you call these little fellows, ma’am ? ” said he in his 
pleasant voice. “^Have they any names ? ” 

“lean answer for Miss Flite ’ that they have,” said I, “for she 
promised tO tell ns ^S^hat they were. Ada remembers ? ” 

Ada romembpred very well. 

“ Did I ? ” said Miss Flitc—Who’s that at my door ? What are 
you listening at my door for, Krook ? ” 

The old man of the house, pushing it open before Lira, appeared 
there with Ifis fur-cap in his hand, and his cat at his heels. 

“ I wam’t listening, Miss Elite,” he said. “ I was going to give a 
rap with my knuckles, only you’re so quick ! ” 

“ Make your cat go down. Drive her away! ” the ojd lady angrily 
exclaimed. 

“ Bah, bah 1—There ain’t no danger, gentlefolks,” said Mr. K^’ook, 
looking slowly and sharply from one to another, until he had looked 
at all of us ; “ she’d never offer at the birds when I was hero, unless 
I told her to it.” c 

“ You will excuse my landlord,” said the old lady with a dignified 
air. “ M, quite ll! ^Wlfat do cyou want, Krook, when I have 
company ? ” 

“ Hi! ” said the old man. “ You know I am the Chancellor.” 

“ Well ? ” returned Miss Flito. “ What of that ? ” ^ 

“ For the Chancellor,” said the old man, with a chuckle, “ not to be 
acquainted with a Jarudyco is queer, ain’t it. Miss Flite ? Mightn’t I 
take the liberty ?-tYoiir servant, sir. I know Jairndyce and Jarndyca 
a’most as well as you do, sir. I knowed old Squire Tom, sir. I never 
to my knowledge see you afore though, not even in Court. Yet, I go 
there a mortal sight of times in the course of the year, taking <«ue day 
with another.” 

“ I never go there,” sfiid Mr. Jarndyoc (which he never did on any 
consideration). “ I wonld sooner go—somewhere else.” 

“ Would you though ? ” returned Krook, grinning. “ You’re 
bearing hard^ upon my noble rud learned brother iu your meaning, 
sir; though, perhaps, it is but nat’fal in a Jamdyce. '‘The burnt 
child, sir I What, you’re looking at my lodger’s birds, Mr. Jarndyce V ” 
Tiie old man had come by little and little into the room, until lie now 
tonohod my guardian with his elbow, and looked close np into bis face 
with his spectacled eyes. “ It’s one of her strange ways, that she’ll 
never toll the names of these birds if she cap help it, though slio 
named ’em all.” This was in a whisper, “Shall I run ’em over, 
Flite?” ho asked alond, winkii^ at us and pointing at her as she 
turned away, affecting to sweep ^e grate. 

“ If you like,” she answered hurriedly 
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Tho old man, looking up at the cages, after another look at us, 
went through the list. 

“ Hope, Joy, Youth, Peace, Best, Life, Dust, Ashes, Waste, Want, 
Buin, Despair, Madness, Death, Cunning, Folly, Words, Wigs, Bags, 
Shoepskin, Plunder, Precedent, Jargon, Gammon, and Sjnnach. That's 
the whole collection,” said the old man, “ all coop^ up together, by 
my noble and learned brother.” • 

“ This is a bitter wind! ” muttered my guardian. 

“ When my noble and learned brother gives his Judgment, they’re 
to bo lot go free,” said Krook, winking at us again. “ And then,” he 
added, whispering and grinning, “ if that ever was to happen—which 
it won’t—the* birds that have never boon caged would kill,’em.” 

“ If ever the wind was in the east,” said my guardian, pretending to 
look out of the window for a weathercock, “ I think it’s there to-day! ” 
We found it very difficult to get away from the house. It was not 
Miss Elite whef detained us; she was as reasonable a little creature 
in consulting the convenience of others, as there possibly could be. It 
was Mr. Erook. He seemed nnablo to detach himself from Mr. 
Jarnrlycc. If he had been linked to him, he could hardly have 
attended him more closely. He proposed to show us his Court of 
Chancery, and all the strange medley it contained ; during tho whole 
tjf our inspection (prolonged by himself) ha kept clone to Mr. Jarndyee, 
and sometimes detained him, under one pretence or other, until wo 
had passed on, as if he were tormented by an inclination to enter upon 
some secret sulyect, which he could not make up his mind to approach. 

«J<»nnot imagine a conntent.nco and manner more singularly expressive 
of caution and indecision, and a perpetual impulse to do something he 
could not resolve to venture on, than Mr. Krook’s wps, that day. His ^ 
watchfulness of my gnai'dian was incessant. He rarely removed his * 
eyes from his face. If he went on beside him, he observed^ him with 
the slyness of an old white fox. If he wont before he looked back. 
When he stood still, he got opposite to him, and drawing his hand 
across and across his open mouth with a curi^ps expression of a sense 
of poy^er, and turning up his eyes, and lowering his grey eyebrows 
until they appeared to be shut, seemed to scan every lineament of his 
face. 

At last, having been (always attended by the cat) all oVbr the house, 
and having seen the whole stock of miscellaneous lumber, which was 
certainly curious, we came into tho bahk part of tho shop. Here, on 
tho head of an empty barrel stood on end, were an ink-bottle, some 
old stumps of pens, and soigp dirty playbills; and, against the wall, 
were pasted several large printed a^hal^ts in several plain hands.* 

“ What are you doing her© ? ” asked my guardian. 

** Trying to learn myself to retffi and write,” said Erook. 

And how do you get on 9 ” ' * 

“ Slow. Bad,” ret^ned the ojd rtan, impatiently. “ It’s hard at 
my time of life.” 
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“ It would bo easier to bo taught by some one/’ said my guardian. 
Aye, but they might teach me wrong! ” returned the old man, 
with a wonderfully suspioioi^ fliieh of his eye. “ I don’t know what 
I may ha^e lost, by not bomg leaxnd afore. 1 wouldn’t like to lose 
anything by being leamd wrong now.” 

“Wrong?” said my guar^an, with his good-humoured smile. 
“ Who do you suppose would teach you wrong ? ” 

“ I don’t know,, Mr. Jarndyco of Bleak House! ” replied the old 
man, turning up his spectacles on his forehead, and rubbing his 
hands. “ I don’t suppose as anybody would—but I’d rather trust my 
own self than another! ” 

These ai^wers, and his manner, were strange enough to cause my 
guardian to inquire of Mr. Woodcourt, as w'e all walked across 
Lincoln’s Inn together, whether Mr. Krook were really, as his lodger 
represented him, deranged ? The young surgeon replied, no, he had 
seen no reason to think so. He was exceedingly distrustful, as ignor¬ 
ance usually was, and he was always more or less under the influence 
of raw gin: of which he drank great quantities, and of which ho and 
his back-shop, as we might have observed, smelt strongly ; but^ he did 
not think him mad, as yet. 

On our way home, I so Conciliated Peepy’s afiections by buying him 
a windmill and two flour-sacks, that ho would suffer nobody elso to 
take off his hat and gloves, and would sit nowhere at dinner but at 
my side. Caddy sat upon the other side of me, next to Ada, to whom 
wo imparted the whole history of the ongagment as ^oon as we got 
back. We made much of Caddy, and Peepy too; and Caddy bnghtened 
exceedingly; and my guardian was as merry as we were; and we 
were all very happy indeed; until Caddy went home at night in a 
hackney-coach, with Peepy fast asleep, but holding tight to the 
windmill. 

I have forgotten to mention—at least I have not mentioned—that 
Mr. Woodcourt was the same dark young surgeon whom we had mot 
at Mr. Badger’s. Or, that Mr. Jarudyce invited him to dinner that 
day. Or, that he came. Or, that when they were all gone, and I 
said to Ada, “Now, my darling, lot us have a little talk about 
Hichard ! ” Ada laughed and said- 

But, I don’t think it matt"^ what my daiiiug sail?. She was 
always merry. 
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BELL TABD. , 

While we were in London, Mr. Jamdyce was constantly beset by tbo 
crowd of excitable ladies and gentlemen whose proceedings bad so 
much astonished ns. Mr. Quale, who presented him^lf sobn after 
our arrival, was in all snch excitements. He sedmed to project those 
two shining lyiobs of temples of his into everything that went on, and 
to brush his hair farther and farther back, until the very^roots were 
almost ready to dy out of his bead in iuappeasablo philanthropy. All 
objects were alike to him, but he was always particularly ready for 
anything in th^ way of a testimonial to any one. His great power 
seemed to be his power of indiscriminate admiration. He would sit, 
for any length of time,* with the utmost enjoyment, bathing his 
temples in the light of any order of luminary. Having first seen him 
perfectly swallowed up in admiration of Mrs. Jellyby, I had supposed 
her to be the absorbing object of his devotion* I soon discovered my 
mistake, and found him to be train-bearer and organ-blower to a 
whdle procession of people. * * 

Mra. Fardiggle came one day for* a subscripfion to something—and 
with her, Mr. Quale. Whatever Mrs. Pardiggle said, Mr. Quale re¬ 
peated to us; aud just as he had drawn Mrs. Jellyby out, he drew 
Pardiggle out. Mrs. Pardiggle wToto a letter of introduction to 
my guardian, in behalf of her eloquent fiieud; Mr. Gnsher. With 
Mr. Gusher, appeared Mr. jQuale again. Mr. Gusher, being a fiabby 
gentleman with a moist surface, and eyes so much too small for his 
moon of a face that they seemed to have been originally made for 
somebody else, was not at first sight prepossessing; yet, he was 
scarcely seated, before Mr. Quale asked Ada and me, not inaudibly, 
whether ho was not a great creature—^which h» certainly was, flabbily 
speaking; though Mr. Quale meant in intellectual beauty—and 
whotber we were not struck by his massive oonfigmation of brow V 
In short, we heard of a great many Missions of various ^rts, among 
this set of people; but, nothing I'especting them was half so clear to 
us, as that it was Mr. C^ale's missibn tq be in ecstasies with every¬ 
body else’s mission, and that it was the most popular mission of all. 

Mr. Jamdyce had fallen into this company, in the tenderness of his 
heaii and his earnest desire to do oU^ihe good in his power; hut, that 
he felt it to be too often an unsatisfimtory company, where benevolence 
took spasmodic forms; where charity was assumed, as a regular 
uniform, by loud professors and sj^culators in cheap notoriety, 
vehement in profession, restless and vmn in action, servile in the l^st 
degree of meanness to the great,'adulatory of one another, and in¬ 
tolerable to those who were anxious quietly to help the weak &om 
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falling, rather than with a great deal of bluster and self-laudation to 
raise them up a little way when they were down; he plainly told us. 
When a testimonial was originated to Mr. Qualo, by Mr. Gushor (who 
had already got one, originated by Mr. Quale), and when Mr. Gusher 
spoke for an hoty: and a half on the subject to a meeting, including 
two cliarity schools of small boys and girls, who were specially 
reminded of the Widow’s mite, and requested to come forward with 
halfpence and be acceptable sacrifices; 1 think the wind was in the 
east for throe whole weeks. 

1 mention this, because I am coming to Mr. Skimpole again. It 
seemed to me, that his oflF-hand professions of childishness and care¬ 
lessness were a great relief to my guardian, by contrast with such 
things, and wero the more readily believed in; since, to find one 
perfectly undesigning and candid man, among many opposites, could 
not rail to give him pleasure. I should be sorry to imply that Mr. 
Skimpole divined this, and was politic: I really never understood 
him w'ell enough to know. What he was to my guardian, he certainly 
was to the rest of the world. 

He had not been very v>rell; and thus, though he lived in London, 
we had seen nothing of him until now. Ho appeared one morning, in 
his usual agreeable way, and as full of pleasant spirits as over. 

Well, ho said, hero ho ! Ho had been bilious, but rich men 
were often bilious, and therefore ho had been persnadiug himself that 
he was a man of property. So ho was, in a certain point of view—in 
his expansive intentions. He had been enriching his medical attendant 
in the most lavish manner. He had always doubled, and sometimes 
quadrupled, his fees. Ho had said to the doctor, “Now, my dear 
doctor, it is quite-a delusion on your part to suppose that you attend 
mo for nothing. I am overwhelming you with money—^in my expan¬ 
sive intentions—if you only know it! ” And really (he said) ho 
meant it to that degree, that he thought it much the same os doing it. 
If he had had those bits of metal or thin paper, to which mankind 
attached so much importance, to put in the doctor’s band, he would 
have put them in the doctor’s hand. Not having them, he substituted 
the will for the deed. Very well 1 If he really meant it—if his will 
were gcuuii;c and real: which it was—it appeared to him that it was 
the same as coin, and cancelled the obligation. 

“ It may bo, partly, because I know nothing of the value of money,” 
said Mr. Skimpole, “ but I often feel this. It seems so reasonable! 
My butcher says to me, he wants that little bill. It’s a part of the 
pleasant unconscious poetry of the man’s nature, that ho always calls 
it a ‘ little ’ bill—to make the payment appear easy to both of us. I 
reply to the butcher, My good Mpnd, if you know it you arc paid. 
You haven’t hod the trouble ofi coming to ask for the little bill. You 
aio paid. I mean it.” 

“ But, suppose,” said my guardian, laughing, “ he had meant the 
moat, in the bill, instead of providing it ? ” 


\ 
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“My dear Jaiudyce,” he retnrnod, “you eurprise me. You take 
the butcher’s position. A butcher I once dealt tnth, occupied that 
very ground. Says he, ‘ Sir, why did you eat spring lamb at eighteen- 
pence a pound ? ’ ‘ Why did I eat spring lamb at ©ightcon-pence a 
pound, my honest friend ? ’ said I, naturally amazed by the question. 

‘ I like spring lamb! ’ This was so far convincing.* * Well, sir,’ says 
ho, ‘I wish I had meant the lamb as you mean J:he money I ’ ‘My 
good fellow,’ said I, * pray let us reason like inteUectual beings. How 
could that be? It was impossible. You \ad got the lamb, and I 
have not got the money. You couldn’t really njean the lamb without 
sending it in, whereas I can, and do, really mean the money without 
paying it 1 * 'He had not a word. There was an end of the subject.” 

“ Did he take no legal proceedings ? ” inquired my guardian. 

“ Yes, he toof: legal proceedings,” said Mr. Skimpole. “ But, in 
that, he was influenced by passion ; not by reason. Passion reminds 
of Boythorn. €Ic writes me that you and the Indies haVo promised 
him a short visit at his bachelor-house in Lincolnshire.” 

“ He is a great favourite with my girls,” said Mr. Jamdyco, “ and I 
have promised for them.” 

“ Nature forgot to shade him oflF, I think ? ” observed Mr. Skimpole 
to Ada and me. “ A little too boisterous-^like the sea ? A little too 
vehement—like a bull, who has made up, his min^ to consider every 
colour scarlet? But, I grant a sledge-hammering sort of merit in 
him! ” 

I should have been surpnsed if those two could have thought very 
^highly of one Another; Mr. Boythorn attaching so much impoidauce 
to many things, and Mr. Skimpole caring so little for anything. 
Besides which, I had noticed Mr. Boythorn more than once on the 
point of breaking out info some strong opinion, when Mr. Skimpole * 
was referred to. Of course I merely joined Ada in saying that we 
had been greatly pleased with him. 

“ He has invited me,” stdd Mr. Skimpole; “ and if a child may 
trust himself in such hands; which the present child is encouraged 
to do, with the united tenderness of two angels to guard him: 1 shall 
go. He proposes to frank mo down and back again. I suppose it 
Avill cost money ? Shillings perhaps ? Or pounds ? Or something 
of that sort? By-the-bye. Cpavinses. You remember our friend 
Coavinses, Miss Suramerson ? ” 

He asked me, as the subject arose iniiis mind, in his graceful light¬ 
hearted manner, and without the least embarrassment. 

“ 0 yes ! ” said I. 

“ Coavinses has been arrested 'by the great Bailiff,” ^id Mr. 
Skimpole. “ He will never do violence to the sunshine any more.” 

It quite shocked mo to hear ft ; for, I had already recalled, with 
anything hut a serious association, Ihe image of the man sitting on 
the sofa that night, wiping hig head.# 

“ His successor informed me of it yesterday, ’ said Mr Skimpole. 
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successor is in house now—^in possossion, I think he calls it. 

Ho came yesterdi^yjon my blue-eyed daughter’s birthday. I put it to 
him, ‘ This is unroasonable and inconvenient. If you had a blue-eyed 
daughter you wouldn’t like me to come, uninvited, on her birthday? ’ 
But, he stayed.” 

Mr. Skimpole Imighed at the pleasant absurdity, and lightly 
touched the piano l)y which he was seated. 

“And he told me,” he said,, playing little chords where I shall put 
full stops,“The Ooavinaes had left. Three children. No mother. 
And that Coavinses’ profession. Being unpopular. The rising 
Ooavinses. Were at a considerable disadvantage.” 

Mr. Jarndyce got up, rubbing his head, and began t6 walk about. 
Mr. Skimpole played the melody of one of Ada’s favourite songs. 
Ada and 1 both looked at Mr. Jarndyce, thinking that we knew what 
was passing in his mind. 

After walking and stopping, and several tunes leaving off rubbing 
his head, and beginning again, my guardian put his hand upon the 
keys and stopped Mr. Skimpole’s playing. “I don’t like thii, 
SMmpole,” he said thoughtfully. 

Mr. Skimpole, who had quite forgotten the subject, looked up 
surprised. *' 

“ The man was, necessary,” pursued my guardian, walking back¬ 
ward and forward in th(i very short space between the piano and the 
end of the room, and rubbing his hair up from the back of his head 
as if a high east wind had blown it into that form. “ If we moke such 
men necessary by our faults and follies, or by our li^ant of worldly 
kuowlodge, or by our misfortunes, we must not revenge ourselves 
upon them. There was no harm in his trade. He maintained his 
children. One would like to know more about this.” 

“0.1 Coavinses ?” cried Mr. Skimpole, at length perceiving what 
he meant’ “Nothing easier. A walk to Coavinses’ head-quarters, 
and you can know what you will.” 

Mr. Jarndyce nodded to us, who were only waiting for the signal. 
“ Gome! We will walk that way, my dears. Why not that way, as 
soon as another!” We were quickly ready, and went ont Mr. 
Skimpole went with us, and quite enjoyed the expedition. It was 
so new and so refreshing, he saij, for .him to want Coavinses, instead 
of Coavinses wanting him 1 

Ho took us, first, to Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, where there 
was a house with barred windows, which he called Coavinses’ Castle. 
On our going into the^entry and ringing a bell, a very hideous boy 
came out'-of a sort of ofSoe, and looked at us over a spil^ wickei 

“Who did yon want?” said the boy, fitting two of the spikes into 
his chin. ♦ '' 

“ There was a follower, or an Officer, or something, here,” said Mr. 
Jarndyce, “ who is dead.” 

“Yes?” said the boy. ‘^Woll?” ' 
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“ I vrant to koQW Bis name, if yow please 9 ”. 

“ Name of Neokett,” said the boy. „ 

And his address 9” 

“IBell Yard,” said the boy. “Chandler’s shop, left-hand side, 
name of Blinder.” 

“ Was he—I don’t know how to shape the question,” murmured my 
guardian—industrioiis 9” ^ 

“Was Neckott?” said the boy. “Yes, wery much so. Ho was 
never tired of watching. He’d set upon a post at a street comer, 
eight or ten hours at a stretch, if he undertook to do it.” 

“He might have done worse,” I heard my guardian soliloquise. 

“ He might have undertaken to do it, and not done it. I^Thank yon. 
That’s all I wont.” 

We left the boy, with his head on one side, and his arms on the 
gate, fondling and sucking the spikos; and went back to Lincoln’s Inn, 
where Mr. SkiiSpole, who had not cared to remain nearer Coavinses, 
awaited us. Then, we all went to Bell Yard: a narrow alley, at a 
very short distance. We soon found the chandler’s shop. In it, was 
a good-natured-looking old w'oman, with a dropsy, or an asthma, or 
perhaps both. 

“Neckett’s children?” said she, in reply to my inquiry. “Yes, 
surely, miss. Three pair, if you pleasa Door jjight opposite the 
stairs.” And she handed me the key across tiie counter. 

I glanced at the key, and glanced at her; but she took it for 
granted that I Imew what to do with it. As it could only be intended 

the children’s door, I came out, without asking any more questions, 
and led the way up the dark stairs. We went as quietly as we could; 
but, four of us made some noise on tho aged boards; and, when we ^ 
came to the second story, we found we had distiirlajd a man who was 
standing there, looking out of his room. 

“ Is it Gridley that’s wanted ? ” he said, fixing his eyes oh me with 
an angry stare. 

“ No, sir,” said I, “ I am going higher up.” ^ 

He looked at Ada, and at Mr. Jamdyce, and at Mr. Skimpole: 
fixing the same angry stare on each in succession, as they passed and 
followed me. Mr. Jamdyce gave him good-day, “Good-day!” he 
said, abmptjy and fiercely. He was a tall sallow man,Vith a care- 
worn head, on which but little haii; remained, a deeply lined face, and 
prominent eyes. He had a combative*look; and a chafing, irritable 
manner, which, associated with his figure—still largo and powerful, 
though evidently in its decline—rather alarmed me. Ho had a j^n 
in hm hand, and, in the glimpse T><^aght of his room in j^assing, 1 
saw that it was covered with a litter of papers. 

Leaving him standing there, w#went np to the top rodm. I tapped 
at the door, and a little shrill voice ®iasido said, “ We are looked in. 
Mrs. Blinder’s got the key I ” . « 

I applied the key on hearing this, ahd opened the door In a poor 
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room, with a sloping ceiling, and containing very little fnmitnre, was 
a mito of a boy, somo five or six years old, nursing and hushing a 
heavy child of eighteen months. There was no fire, though the 
weather was cold; both children were wrapped in somo poor shawls 
and tippets, as a substitute. Their clothing was not so warm, how¬ 
ever, but that their noses looked red and pinched, and their small 
figures shrunken, ?s the boy walked up .and down, nursing and 
hushing the child with its head on his shoulder. 

“ Who has locked you up hero alone ? ” we naturally asked. 

“ Charley,” said the boy, standing still to gaze at us. 

“Is Charley your brother?” 

“ No. She’s my sister, Charlotte. Father called her Charley.” 

“ Are there any more of you besides Charley ? ” 

“ Me,” said the boy, “ and Emma,” patting the limp bonnet of tho 
child he was nursing. “ And Charley,” 

“ Where is Charley now ? ” • 

“ Out a-washing,” said the boy, beginning to walk up and down 
again, and taking tho nankeen bonnet much too near the bedstead, by 
trying to gazo at us at the samo time. 

We were looking at one another, and nt these two children, when 
there came into the room a very little girl, childish in figure but 
shrewd and oldcr-^,ooking ia tho face—pretty-faced too—wearing a 
womanly sort of bonneh-rouch too largo for her, and drying her bare 
arms on a womanly sort of apron. Her fingers were white and 
wrinkled with washing, and the soap-suds were yet smoking which 
she wiped off her arms. But for this, she might have been a child, 
playing at washing, and imitating a poor working-woman with a quick 
observation of the iruth. 

She had come running from somo place in the neighbourhood, and 
had made all the haste she could. Consequently, though she was 
very light, she was out of breath, and could not speak at first, as she 
stood panting, and wiping her arms, and looking quietly at ns. 

“ O, here’s Charley! ” said tho hoy. 

Tho child ho was nursing, stretched forth its arms, and cried out 
to be taken by Charley. Tho little girl took it, in a womanly sort of 
manner belonging to tho apron and the bonnet, and stood looking at 
us over the burden that clung to her most affectionately. , 

“ Is it possible,” whispered ray guardian, as we put a chair for tho 
little creature, and got her to sit down with her load : the boy keep¬ 
ing close to her, holding to her apron, “ that this child works for the 
rest ? Look at this t For God’s sake look at this! ” 

It was^a thing to look at. The three children close together, and 
two of them relying solely on the third, and the third so young imd 
yet with an air of age and ste^inbss that sat so strangely on tho 
childish figure. 

*• Charley, Charley! ” said my'guardian. “ How old aro you ? ” 

“ Over thirteen, sir,” replied the child. 
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“ O! What a great age,” said-my guardian. “What a great ago, 
Charley 1 ” 

I cannot describe the tenderness with which he spoke to her; half 
playfully, yet all the more compassionately and mournfully. 

“And do you live alone here with these babies, Charley?” said 
my guardian. 

“ Yes, sir;” returned the child, looking up into his face with perfect 
confidence, “ since father died.” 

“ And how do you live, Charley ? 0! Charley,” said my guardian, 
turning his face away for a moment, “ how do you live ? ” 

“ Since father died, sir, I’ve gone out to work. I’m out washing 
to-day.” ; 

“ God help you, Charley 1 ” said my guardian. “ You’re not tall 
enough to roach the tub! ” 

“ pattens I am, sir,” she said quickly. “ I’ve got a high pair as 
belonged to mother.” 

“ And when did mother die ? Poor mother! ” 

“ Mother died, just after Emma was born,” said the child, glancing 
at the face upon her bosom. “ Then father said I was to bo as good 
a mother to her as I could. And so I tried. And so I worked at 
home, and did cleaning and nursing and washing, for a long time 
before I began to go out. And that’s^ how I k^ow how; don’t you 
see, sir ? ” 

“ And do you often go out ? ” 

“ As oftou,as I can,” said Charley, opening her eyes, and smiling, 
'■'^‘because of earning sixpences and shillings I ” 

“And do you always lock the babies up when you go out ?” 

“ To keep ’em safe, ^sir, don’t you sec ? ” said Charley. “ Mrs. 
Blinder comes up now and then, and Mr. Gridfey comes up some¬ 
times, and perhaps I can run in sometimes, and they can play you 
know, and Tom an’t afraid of being locked up, are you, Tom ? ” 

“ No-o! ” said Tom, stoutly. 

“ When it comes on dark, the lamps are |ighted down in the court, 
and they show up hero quite bright—almost quite bright. Don’t 
they, Tom? ” 

“ Yes, Charley,” said Tom, “ almost quite bright.” 

“Thenjhe’s as gta)d as gold,” stud the little creatui'e—01 in such 
a motherly, womanly way I “ And when Emma’s tired, he puts her 
to bed. 4nd when he’s tired he goes to bed himself. And when I 
come home and light the candle, and has a bit of supper, he sits up 
again and has it with me. Don’t you, Tom ? ” 

“ O yes, Charley 1 ” said Tom. ^ “ That I do 1 ” And either ifi this 
glimpse of the great pleasure of his life, or in gratitude and love for 
Charley, who was all in all to nim. he laid his fhee among the scanty 
folds of her frock, and passed fromrlaughing into crying. 

It was the first time mnee .our'^entry, that a tear had been shed 
among these children. The little orphan girl hod spobm of their 
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&ther, and their motheir^ as. if all fhat sorrow were snbdncd by the 
neoessitj of taking courage, and by her childish importance in being 
able to work, and by her bailing buety way. But, now, when Tom 
cried; although she aat quite tranquil, looking quietly at us, and did 
not by any movement disturb a hair of the hei^ of either of her little 
charges; I saw two<silent tears fall down her face. 

1 stood at the windqw with Ada, pretending to look at the housetops, 
and tho blackened stock of chimneys, and the poor plants, and the 
bfrds in little cages belonging to the neighbours, when I found that 
Mrs. Blinder, from the shop below, had come in (perhaps it had token 
her all this time to get up-stairs) and was talking to my guardian. 

** It's not nmch to forgive 'em the rent, sir,” she said: “*who could 
take it from them I ” 

“ Well, well I ” said my guardian to us two. “ It is enough that 
the.time will come when this good woman will find that it was much, 
and that forasmuch as she did it unto the least of th^se—! This 
child,” he added, after a few moments, “ could, she possibly continue 
this?” 

“BeMly, sir, I think she might,” said Mrs. Blinder, getting her 
heavy breath by painful degrees. “ She’s as handy as it’s possible to 
bo. Bless you, sir, the way^she tended them two children, after the 
mother died, was theUalk of the yard! And it was a wonder to see 
her with him after he was<;ook ill, it^eally was! ‘ Mrs. Blinder,’ he 
said to mo the very last he spoke—he was lying there—* Mrs. Blinder, 
whatever my calling may have been, I see a Angel sitting^in this room 
last night along with my child, and I tmst her to Our Father! ’ ” ' 

“ He had no other calling ? ” said my guardian. 

“Ho, sir,” retnmed Mrs. Blinder, “he was,nothing but a follerer. 
When he first came to lodge here, I didn’t know what he was, and I 
confess that when I found out I gave him notice. It wasn’t liked in 
tho yard. It'wasn’t approved by the other lodgers. It is not a genteel 
calling,” said Mrs. Blinder, “ and most people do object to it. Mr. 
Gridley objected to it, very strong; and he is a good lodger, though 
his temper has been hard tried.” 

“ So you gave him notice ? ” said my guardian. 

So I gave him notice,” said Mrs. Blinder. “ But really when the 
time came, and SI knew no other ’ll of him, I was in doubts, t He was 
punctual and diligent; he did what he had to do, sir,” said Mrs. 
Blinder, unoimsciously fixing Mr. Skimpole with her eye; “ and it’s 
something in this world, even to do that.” 

“ So you kept him after all ? ” 

“ Why, F said that if he could arrange with Mr. Gridley, I could 
arrange it with the other lodgers, and should not so mucli mind its 
being liked or disliked in the ya^. ‘ Mr. Gridley gave his consent 
gruff—but gave it. He was always gruff with him, but he has been 
fdud to the children since. A poAon is never known till a person 
is proved.” 
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Bavo many people been kind to tbt, ebildron ? ” asked Mr. 
Jamdycc. 

“Upon the whole, not bo bad, sir,” said Mrs, Blinder; “but, 
certainly not bo many as would have been, if their other’s calling had 
been different. Mr. OoaTins gave a guinea, and the foUorers made up 
a little purse. Some neighbours in the yard, that had always joked 
and tapped their ehoulders when he went by,/same forward with a 
littlo subscription, and—in general—not ro bad. Similarly nitli 
Charlotte. Some people won’t employ hei, because she was a foUerer’s 
child; some people that do employ her, cast it at her; some make a 
merit of having her to work for them, with that and all her drawbacks 
upon her: and perhaps pay her less and put upon hej: more. But 
she’s patienter than others would be, and is clever too, and always 
willing, up to the full mark of her strength and over. So I should 
say. in general, not so bad, sir, but miglit be bettor.” 

Mrs. Blinder sat down to give herself a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of recovering her breath, exhausted anew by so much talking 
before it was fully restored. Mr. Jamdyco was turning to speak to 
us, when his attention was attraetod, by the abrupt entrance into the 
room of the Mr. Gridley who had been mentioned, and whom we had 
aeon on our way up. 

. “ I don’t know what you may be doing hero, ladies and gentlemen,” 
ho said, as if ho resented our presence, “ bufe< you’ll excuse my coming 
in. I don’t come in to stare about me. Well, Charley! Well, Tom! 
Well, little one! How is it with us all to-day V ” 

. ^ 'He bent over the group, in a caressing w'ay, and clearly was regarded 
as a friend by the children, though his face retained its stem character, 
and his manner to us was as rude as it could he. My guai'dian noticed 
it, and respected it. 

“No one, surely, would come horo to stai'o about him,” he said 
mildly. 

“ May 1)6 so, sir, may bo so,” returned the other, taking Tom upon 
his knee, and waving him off impatiently. ^ “ 1 don’t want to argno 
with ladies and gentlemen. 1 have had enough of arguing, to lost 
one man his life.” 

“You have sufiGicient reason, I dare say,” said Mr. Jomdyce, “for 
being chofpd and irritated—* 

“ There again I ” exclaimed the. man, becoming violontly angry. “ I 
am of a (][aarrelBome temper. I am ifkscible. I am not polite!” 

“ Not very, I think.” 

“ Sir,” said Gridloy, putting down tho child, and going up to him 
as if bo meant to strike him. “ Bo you know anytb^g of'Oourts of 
Equity ? ” 

“ Perhaps 1 do, to my sorrow.*’ 

“ To your sorrow ? ” said the mrfa, pausing in his wrath. “ If so, 
T beg your pardem. I am not polite, I know. I beg your pardon! 
Sir,” with renewed violence, “ I Imve been dragged for five-and-twmity 
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years over buming iron, and 1 have lost the habit of treading upon 
velvet. Go into the Court of Chancery yonder, and ask what is one 
of the standing jokes that brighten up their business sometimes, and 
they will tell you that the best joke they have, is the man fi'om 
Shropshire. 1,” he said, beating one hand on the other, passionately, 
“ am the man from (Shropshire.” 

“ I believe, I and i(iy family have also had the honour of furnishing 
some entertainment in the same grave place,” said my guai'dian, com¬ 
posedly. “ You may have hoard my name—Jarndyce.” 

“Mr. Jarndyce,”said Gridley, with a rough sort of salutation, “you 
bear your wrongs more quietly than I can bear mine. More than 
that, I tell yqu—and I tell this gentleman, and those youtig ladies, if 
they aro friends of yours—that if I took my wrongs in any other way,» 
I should be driven mad I It is only by resenting .them, and by 
revenging them in my mind, and by angrily demanding the justice 1 
never get, that I am able to keep my wits together. It te only that! ” 
he said, speaking in a homely, rustic way, and. with great vehemenco. 
“ You may toll mo that I over-cxcite myself. I answer that it’s in 
my nature to do it, under wrong, and I must do it. There’s nothing 
between doing it, and sinking into the smiling state of the poor little 
mad woman that haunts the vourt. If I was once to sit down under 
it, I should become wabocile.”* 

The passion and heat 4n which h« was, and the manner in which 
his face worked, and the violent gestures with which he accompanied 
what he said, wore most painful to see. 

“ Mr. Jarndyce,” he said, “ consider my case. As true as there is- 
a Heaven above ns, this is my case. I am one of two brothers. My 
father (a farmer) made a will, and left his farm and stock, and so forth, 
to my mother, for her life. After my mother’s death, all was to come 
to me, except a legacy of three hundred pounds that I was then to pay 
my brother. My mother died. My brother, some time afterwards, 
claimed his legacy. I, and some of my relations, said that he had had 
a part of it already, in board and lodging, and some other things. 
Now mind 1 That was t£e question, and nothing else. No one dis* 
puted the will; no one disputed anything but whether part of that 
three hundred pounds had boon already paid or not. To settle that 
question, myd)fothcr filing a bill, I was obliged to go into this accursed 
Chancery; I w'as forced there, because the law forced me, ond would 
lot me go nowhere else. Seventeen people were made defendants to 
that simple suit 1 It first came on, after two years.' It was then 
stopped for another two years, while the Master (may his head rot 
off I)*inqufted whether I was my father’s son—about which, there was 
no dispute at all with any mortal creature. He then found out, that 
there were not defendants enough—^rdmember, there were only seven¬ 
teen as yet!—but, that we must h&ve another who had been left out; 
and must begin all over ag^. ^he, costs at that time—before the 
thing was begun!—wore three times the legacy. My brother would 
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have given up the legacy, and joyful, to escape more costs. My 
whole estate, left to me in that will of my father’s, has gone in costs. 
The suit, still undecided, has fallen into rack, ’and ruin, and despair, 
with everything else—and here I stand, this day! Now, Mr. Jamdyce, 
in your suit there are thousands and thousands involved where in 
mine there aro hundreds. Is mine less hard to bear, or is it harder 
to bear, when my whole living was in it, and har been thus shamefully 
sucked away ? ” 

Mr. Jamdyce said that he condoled with him with all his heart, and 
that he set up no monopoly, himself, in being unjustly ti’cated by 
this monstrous system. 

“ There again! ” said Mr. Gridlcy, with no diminution of his rage. 
“ The system! I am told, on’ all hands, it’s the system. I mustn’t 
look to individuals. It’s the system. I mustn’t go into Court, and 
say, ‘ My Lord, I beg to know this from you—is this right or wrong ? 
Have you the face to tell me I have received justice, and therefore 
am dismissed?’ My-Lord knows nothing of it. He sits there, to 
administer the system. I mustn’t go to Mr. Tulkinghorn, the solicitor 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and say to him when ho makes me furious, 
by being so cool and satisfied—as they,all do; for I know they gain 
by it Avhilo I lose, don’t I ?—I mustn’t say to him, I urill have some¬ 
thing out of some one for my ruin, by 'fair moarls or foul I He is not 
rosponsiblo. It’s the system. But, if I '^do no violence to any of 
them, here—I may! I don’t know v/liat may happen if I am carried 
beyond mys^Jf at last!—I will accuse the individual workers of that 
*'^8tcm against me, face to face, beforo the great eternal bar I ” 

His passion was fearful. I could not have believed in such rage 
without seeing it. . , 

“ I have done ! ” he said, sitting down and wiping his face. “ Mr. 
Jamdyce, I have done ! I am violent, I know. I ought to know it. 
I have been in prison for contempt of Court. I have been in prison 
for threatening the solicitor. I have been in this trouble, and that 
trouble, and shall be again. I am the man from Shropshire, and I 
sometimes go beyond amusing them—though they have found it 
amusing, too, to sec me committed into custody, and brought up in 
custody, and all that. It would be better for me, they tell me, if I 
restrained myself. * I tell tbom, that if I did restrain myself, I should 
become imbecile. I was a good-^noujgh-temperod man once, I believe. 
People in m'y part of tho country, say, they remember mo so; but, 
now, I must have this vont under my sense of injury, or nothing 
could hold my wits together. ‘ It would bo far better for you, Mr. 
Gridley,’ the Lord Chancellor told mo last week, ‘not toVaste'your 
time hero, and to stay, useful 1;^employed, down in Shropshire.’ ‘My 
Lord, my Lord, I know it would,’^id I to him, * and it would have 
boon far better for me never to have beard tho name of your high 
office; but, unhappily for me, I can’t undo the post, and the past 
drives me here! *—Besides,” he added, breaking fiercely out, “ I’ll 
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sbame them. To the last, TU show myself in that Court to its shame. 
If 1 knew when 1 was going to die, and could be carried there, and 
had a voice to speak with, I would die there, saying, ‘You have 
brought me here, and sent me from .here, many and many a time. 
Now send me out, feet foremost I 

His countenance had, perhaps for years, become so set in its conten¬ 
tious expression that ^t did not soften, even nqw when he was quiet. 

“ 1 came to take these babies down to my room for an hour,’' he 
said, going to them again, “ and let them play about. 1 didn’t mean 
to say all this, but it don’t much signify. You’re not afraid of me, 
Tom; are you ? ” 

“ No! ” said Tom. “ You ain’t angry with me.” 

“You are right, my child. You’re going ]^k, Charley? Aye?. 
Come then, little one! ” He took the youngest child on his arm, 
where she was willing enough to bo carried. “ I shouldn’t wonder if 
we found a ginger-bread soldier down-stairs. Let’s go*'and look for 
hiinl” 

He made his former rough salutation, which was not deficient in a 
certain respect, to Mi*. Jamdyce; and bowing slightly to us, wont 
down-stairs to his room. 

Upon that, Mr. Skiuif^blo began to talk, for the fiint time since our 
arrival, in his usuaL-^gay strain. He said, Well, it was really very 
pleasant to see how things lazily adapted themselves to purposes. 
Here was this Mr. Gridlcy, a man of a robust will, and surprising 
energy—intellectually speaking, a sort of inharmonious blacksmith— 
and he could easily imagine that there Gridley was, years ago, 
wandenng about in life for something to expend his snperfinous 
combativeness upon—a sort of Young Love among the thorns—when 
the Court of Chancery came in his way, and accommodated him with 
the exact thing he wanted. There they were, matched, ever after¬ 
wards ! Otherwise he might have been a great general, blowing up 
all sorts of towns, or he might have been a great politician, deeding 
in all sorts of parliamentary rhetoric; but, as it was, he and the 
Court of Chancery had fallen upon each other in the pleasantest way, 
and nobody was much the worse, and Gridley was, so to speak, from. 
that hour provided for. Then look at Coavinses I How delightfiilly 
poor Coavinses^ (father of these idiarming children) illust^ted the 
same principle I He, Mr. Skimpole, himself, had sometimes repined 
at the existence of Coavinses. Ha had found Coavinses in his way. 
He could have dispensed with Coavinses. There had been times 
when, if he had been a Sultan, and his Grand Vizier had said one 
morning, “What does the Oommandmr of the Faithful require at the 
hands of his slave ? ” he might have even gone so far as to reply, 
“The head of Coavinses 1” But what turned out to be the case? 
That, all that time, he kad heeiSl giving employment to a most 
deserving man; that he had been (S benefactor to Coavinses; that he 
had actually been enabling Coavinses to bring up these charming 
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children in this^agreeablo way, developing these social virtues! In¬ 
somuch that Ms heart had juE^ now swelled, and the tears had come 
into his eyes, when he had looked round the roOm, and thought, I 
was the great patron of Coavinses, and his little contorts were mu 
work I ” 

There was^ something so captivating in his light way of touching 
theso fantastic strings, and he was such a mirth-^^M child by the side 
of the graver childhood we had seen, that he made my guardian sniUc 
even as he tamed towards us from a little private • talk with Mrs. 
Blinder. We kissed Charley, and took her down-stairs with us, and 
stopped outside the house to soo her run away to her work. I don’t 
know where* she was going, but wo saw her run, such little, little 
creature, in her womanly bonnet and apron, through a covered way 
at the bottom of the court; and melt into the city’s strife and sound, 
like a dewdrop in an ocean. 


CHAPTER XVL 

. tom-all-alonf/s. ** 

' X 

Mv Lady Dedlock is restless, very restless. The astonished fashion¬ 
able intelligence hardly knows where to have her. To-day, she is at 
dbesney WoldT; yesterday she was at her Louse in town ; to-morrow, 
she may be abroad, for anything the fashionable intelligence can with 
confidence predict. Even Sir Leicester’s gallaiitrjr has some trouble ^ 
to keep pace with her. R would have more, but that his other faith- * 
ful ally, for better and for worse—the gout—darts into tho old oak 
bed-chamber at Chesney Wold, and grips him by both legs. 

Sir Leicester receives the gout as a troublesome demon, but still a 
demon of the patrician order. All tho Dei^ooks, in tho direct male 
line, through a course of time during and beyond which tho memory 
of man goeth not to the contrary, have had the gout. It can be 
proved, sir. Other men’s fathers may have died of the rheumatism, 
or may have taken base contagipu from tho tainted blood ^f the sick 
vulgar, buf the Dedlock family have communicated something ex¬ 
clusive, even to the levelling process of dying, by dying of their own 
family gout. It has come dowm, through tho illustrious lino, like the 
plate, or the pictures, or the placo in Lincolnshiro. It is among 
their dignities. Sir Leicester is,r perhaps, not whoUy witheut** an 
impression, though he has never resolved it into words, that the angel 
of death in the discharge of hi# necessary duties may observe to tho 
shades of the oi'istocraoy, “My Idrds and gentlemen, I have the 
honour to present to you another Dedlock cca*tifiod to have arrived 
per the family gout.” 
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Hence, Sir Leicester yields up his family legs to the family dis¬ 
order, as if he held his name and fortune on that feudal tenure. He 
feels, that for a Dedloch to be laid upon his back and spasmodically 
twitched and stabbed in his extremities, is a liberty taken somewhere; 
but, ho thinks, “We have all yielded to this; it belongs to us; it 
has, for some hundreds of years, been understood that we are not to 
make the vaults in the park interesting on more ignoble terms; and 
I submit myself to the compromise.” 

And a goodly show he makes, lying in a flush of crimson and gold, 
in the midst of the great drawing-room, before his favourite picture 
of my Lady, with broad strips of sunlight shining in, down the long 
perspective, ihrough the long Hno of windows, and alternating with 
soft reliefs of shadow. Outside, the stately oaks, rooted for ages in 
the green ground which has never known ploughshare, but was still 
a Chase when kings rode to battle with sword and shield, and rode 
a-hunting with bow and arrow; bear witness to his greatness. Inside, 
his forefathers, looking on him from the walls, say, “ Each of us was 
a passing reality here, and left this coloured shadow of himself, and 
melted into remembrance as dreamy as the distant voices of the rooks 
now lulling you to rest; ” and boar their testimony to his greatness, 
too. And he is very great,* this day. And woe to Boy thorn, or other 
daring wight, who ^hall presumptuously contest an inch with him I, 

My Lady is at present represented, near Sir Leicester, by her 
portrait. She has flitted away to town, with no intention of remain¬ 
ing there, and will soon flit hither again, to the confusion of the 
fashionable intelligence. The house in town is not ptepared for 
reception. It is muffled and dreary. Only one Mercury in powder, 
gapes disconsolate, at the hall-window; and he mentioned last night 
to another Mercury of his acquaintance, also accustomed to good 
society, that if that sort of thing was to last—which it couldn’t, for 
a man of his spirits couldn’t bear it, and a man of his figure couldn’t 
be expected to bear it—^there would be no resource for him, upon his 
honour, but to cut his throat 1 

What connexion can there be, between the place in Lincolnshire, 
the house in town, the Mercury in powder, and the whereabout of Jo 
the outlaw with the broom, who had that distant ray of light upon 
him when' he swept the chu.chyard-step? What connexion can 
there have been between many people in the innumerable' histories of 
this world, who, from oppositc'sidcs of great gulfs, have, nevertheless, 
been very curiously brought together! 

Jp sweeps his crossing all day long, unconscious of the link, if any 
link thd^e be. He sums up his mental condition, when asked a 
question, by replying that he “ don’t know nothink.” He knows that 
it’s hard to keep the mud off the erdssing in dirty weather, and harder 
still to live by doing it. Nobody taught him, even that much; he 
found it out. ^ 

Jo lives—that is to say, Jo has not yet died—^in a ruinous place, 
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known to the like of him by the name of Tom-all-Alone’s. It is a 
black, dilapidated street, avoided by all decent people; where‘the 
crazy honses were seized upon, when their decay was far advanced, 
by some bold vagrants, who, after establishing their own possession, 
took to letting them out in lodgings. Now, these tumbling tenements 
contain, by night, a swarm of misery. As, on fhe mined human 
wretch, vermin parasites. appear, so, these ruineA shelters have bred 
a crowd of foul existence that crawls in and out of gaps in walls and 
boards; and coils itself to sleep, in maggot numbers,‘where the rain 
drips in ; and comes and goes, fetching and carrying fever, and sow¬ 
ing more evil in its every footprint than Lord Coodle, and Sir Thomas 
Doodle, and the Duke of Foodie, and all the fino gentlemen in office, 
down to Zoodle, shall set right in five hundi’ed years—though bora 
expressly to do it. 

Twice, lately, there has been a crash and a cloud of dust, like the 
springing of a ffiine, in Tom-all-Alone’s; and, each time, a house has 
fdlen. These accidents, have made a paragraph in the newspapers, 
and' have filled a bed or two in the nearest hospital. The gaps 
remain, and there arc not unpopular lodgings among the rubbish. 
As several more houses arc nearly ready^to go, the next crash in 
Tom-all-Alone’s may bo expected to bo a good one. 

This desirable property is in Chancery? of coursil. It would be an 
insult to the discernment of any mkn with half an eye, to tell him so. 
Whether “ Tom ” is the popular representative of the original plaintiff 
or defendant in^Jarndyce and Jarndyce; or, whether Tom lived here 
when the suit had laid tho street wasto, all alone, until other settlers 
came to join him; or, whether the traditional title is a comprehensive 
name for a retreat cut oif from honest company and put out of the , 
pale of hope; perhaps nobody knows., Certainly, Jo don’t know. 

“ For 1 don’t,” says Jo, “ I don’t know nothink.” 

It must be a strange state to be like Jo! To shuffle through the 
streets, unfamiliar with the shapes, and in utter darkness as to tho 
meaning, of those mysterious symbols, so abj^ndant over tho shops, 
and at the corners of streets, and on the doors, and in the windows! 
To SCO people read, and to see people write, and to see the postmen 
deliver letters, and not to have the least idea of all that language—to 
be, to everjj scrap of it, stone blind and dumb! It inust be very 
puzzling to see tho good company •going to the churches on Sundays, 
with their books in their hands, and to think (for perhaps Jo doe» 
think, at odd times) what does it all mean, and if it means anything 
to anybody, how comes it that it means nothing to me? To^bo 
bustled, and jostled, and moved on; and really to fool that it would 
appear to be perfectly true that I have no business, here, or there, or 
anywhere; and yet to be perpleled by the consideration that I am 
here somehow, too, and everybody overlooked me until I became the 
creature that 1 am 1 It must he a Strange state, not merely to be 
told that I am scarcely human (as in the case of my offering myself 
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for a wifcaoss), but to feel it of my own knowledge all my life! ^0 
gee tlio horsoe, dogs, and cattle, go by mo, and to know tlmt in 
ignorance I belong to tbem, and not to the superior beings in my 
shape, whose delicacy I offend I Jo’s ideas of a Criminal Trial, or a 
Jndge, or a Bishop, or a Government, or that inestimable jewel to him 
(if he only know ft) the Constitution, should be strange 1 ffis whole 
material and immaterial life is wonderfully strange; his death,^ the 
strangest thing of all. 

Jo comes out of Tom-all-Alone’s, meeting the tardy morning which 
is always lato in getting down there, and mnnches his dirty bit of 
bread as he comes along. His way lying through many streets, and 
tho houses not yet being open, he sits down to breakfast on the door¬ 
stop of the Society for tho Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and gives it a brush when he bos finished, as .on acknowledg¬ 
ment of the accommodation. He admires tho size of the edifice, and 
wonders what it’s all about. Ho has no idea, poor •wretch, of the 
Bpii'itaal destitution of a coral reef in tho Pacific, or what it costs to 
look up the precious souls among tho cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit. ' 

He goes to his crossing, and begins to lay it ont for the day. Tho 
town awakes; tho great tco-totum is sot up for its daily spin and 
whirl; all that nnacconntable reading and writing, which has been 
suspended for a frfw hours,* recommences. Jo, and the other lower 
animals, get on in the itiiintelligiblb mess as they can. It is market- 
day. The blinded oxen, over-goaded, over-driven, never gnided, run 
into wrong places and are beaten out; and plung^^ red-eyed and 
foaming, at stone walls; and often sorely hurt the innocent, aud 
often sorely hurt thomselvcs. Very like Jo and his order; very, 
very like! 

A band of music comes and plays. Jo listens to it. So does a dog 
—a drover’s dog, waiting for his master outside a butcher’s shop, and 
evidently thinking about those sheep he has had upon his mind for 
some hours, and is happily rid of. Ho seems perplexed respecting 
three or four; can’t remember where he loft them; looks up and 
down tho street, as half expecting to see them astray; suddenly pricks 
up his ears and remembers all about it. A thoroughly vagabond dog, 
accustomed to low company and public-houses; a terrific dog to 
•sheep; road^ at a whistle to scamper over their backs, nnd tear out 
mouthfuls of their wool; but an educated, improved, develoi)ed dog, 
who has boon taught his duties and knows how to discharge them. 
He and Jo listen to the music, probably with much tho same amount 
of animal satisfaction; likewise, as to awakened association, aspiration 
or llregrolf, melancholy or joyful reference to things beyond the senses, 
they are probably upon a par. But, otherwise, how far above the 
human listener is the brute! ^ 

Turn that dog’s descendants like Jo, and in a very few years 
they will so degeneralfe that the^r will lose even their bark*--but not 
their bite. 
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Jo and the JoUy Servant 

The day changes as it wears itself away, and becomes dark and 
drizzly. Jo fights it ont, at his crossing, among the mnd and wheels, 
the horses, whips, and nmbrellas, and gets bnt a scanty snm to pay for 
the nneavoTXry shelter of Tom-all-Alone's. Twilight comes on; gas 
begins to start up in the shops; tjio lamplighter, with his ladder, 
runs along the margin of the pavement. A wrelchcd evening is 
beginning to dose in. . • 

In his chambers, Mr. Tiilkinghoru sits meditating an application to 
the nearest magistrate to-morrow morning for a warraiit. Gridley, a 
disappointed suitor, has been here to-day, and* has been alarming. 
We are not to be put in bodily fear, and that ill-conditioned fellow 
shall be held to bail again. From the ceiling, fcreshorteiied Allegory, 
in tho person of one impossible Roman upside down, points wilhi tho 
arm of Samson (out of joint, and an odd one) obtrusively toward tho 
window. Why should Mr. Tulkinghom, for such no reason, look out 
of window ? Is*tho hand not always pointing there ? So he does not 
look out of wdndow. 

And if he did, what would it he to see a woman going by ? There 
are women enough in tho world, Mr. Tulkinghom thinks—too many; 
they arc at the bottom of all that goes wjong in it, though, for the 
matter of that, they create business for lawyers. What would it be to 
see-a woman going by, oven though she were goiu^ secretly? They 
aro all secret. Mr, Tulkinghom khows that, ♦cry well. 

But they are not all like llie woman who now leaves him and his 
house behind; between whose jdain di'oss, and her refined manner, 
th?W is something exceedingly inconsistent. She should be an upper 
servant by her attire, yet, in her air and step, though both are hurried 
and assumed—as far as sbp can assume in tho muddy streets, which 
she treads with an unaccustomed foot—she is a lady. Her face is 
veiled, and still she sufficiently betrays herself to make more, than one 
of those who pass her look round sharply. 

Sho never turns her head. Lady or servant, she has a purpose in 
her, and can follow it. She never turns her li^ad, until she emnes to 
the crossing whore Jo plies with his broom. He* crosses with her, and 
begs. Still, she does not turn her head until she has landed on the 
other side. Then, she slightly beckons to him, and says “Come 
here!” . * • 

Jo follows her, a pace or two, into a qjuiet court. 

“ Are you the boy Tvo read of in tho papers ? ” sho asked behind 
her veil. 

“1 don’t know,” says Jo, staring moodily at tho veil, “nothink 
about no papers. I don’t know nothlnk about nothink at all.”* 
“Were you examined at an Inquest?” 

“ I dem’t know nothink about np^whorc I was took by tho beadle, 
do you mean ? ” says Jo. “ Was the h^’s name at the Inkwbich, Jo ? * 
“Yes.” . / 

“ That’s me I ” says Jo. 
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“ Ccmio faytt^r up.” 

“ You mean about tihe man ? ” says Jo, following. “ Him as wos 
dead ? 

“ Hush! Speak in a whisper! Yes. Did ho look, when ho was 
living, so very ill and poor ? ” 

“ O jist! ” says*Jo. 

“ Did he look like—not like yov, 1 ” says the woman with ahhorrenoe. 
“ O not so bad as mo,” says Jo. “ I’m a reg’lor one I am! You 
didn’t know hihi, did you ? ” 

“ How dare you ask me if I knew him ? ” 

“ No offence, my lady,” says Jo, with much humilityfor even ho 
has got at the suspicion of her being a lady. 

“ I am not a lady. I am a servant:” 

“You are a jolly servant!” says Jo; without the least idea of 
saying anything offensive; merely as a tribute of admiration. 

“ Listen and bo silent. Don’t talk to me, and stand farther from 
me! Can yon show me all those places that w'oro spoken of in tlio 
account I read ? The place ho wrote for, the place ho died at, the 
place whore you were taken to, and the pl^o where ho was buried 9 
Do you know the place wljoro he was buried ? ” 

Jo answers with a nod; having also nodded as each other place 
was mentioned. 

“ Go before mo, and’ show mo all those dreadful places. Stop 
opposite to each, and don’t speak to me unless I speak to you. Don’t 
look back. Do what I wwit, and I will pay you well/’ 

Jo attends closely while the words are being spoken; tolls tbein 
off on his broom-handle, finding them rather hard; pauses to consider 
their meaning; considers it satisfactory, and nods his ragged head. 

** I’m fly,” says Jo. “ But fen larks, you know. Stow hooking it! ” 
“What.does the horrible creature mean?” exclaims the servant, 
recoiling from him. 

“ Stow cutting away you know! ” says Jo. 

“I don’t understand!,you. Go on before! I will give you more 
money than you over 1'ad in your life.” 

Jo screws up his mouth into a whistle, gives his ragged head a rub, 
takes his broom under his- -Sm, and leads the way; passing deftly, 
with his bare feet, over the hai’d stones, and through the mud and 
mire. 

Cook’s Court. Jo stops. A pause. 

“ Who lives hero ? ” 

“ Him wot give him his writing, and give me half a bull,” says Jo, 
in a whisper, without looking over his shoulder. 

“ Go on to the next.” 

Krook’s house. Jo stops agam. A longer pause, 

“ Who lives here ? ” • 

“ lie lived here,” Jo answers as hofore. ' 

After a silence he is asked “ In which room ? ” 
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Graveyard Visitors. 

” In the back rdom iip there. You can see the winder from this 
corner. Up there I That’s where I sec him stritched out. This is 
the public *ouse where I was took to.” 

“ Go on to the next! ** 

It is a longer walk to the next; but, Jo, relieved of his first 
suspicions, sticks to the forms imposed upon him, apd does not look 
round. By many devious ways, reeking with ofienco of many kinds, 
they come to the little tunnel of a court, and to thh gas-lamp (lighted 
now), and to the iron gate. 

He was put there,” says Jo, holding to the bars and looking in. 

“ Where ? 0, what a scene of horror! ” 

•‘There! ”«ay8 Jo, pointing. “ Over yinder. Among them piles 
of bones, and close to that thei« kitchin winder! They pift him wery 
nigh the top. They was obliged to stamp upon it to git it in. I 
could unkiver it’for you with my broom, if the gate was open. That’s 
why they looks*it, I s’pose,” giving it a shake. “ It’s always looked. 
Look at the rat! ” cries Jo, excited. “ Hi ! Look! There he goes! 
Ho i Into the ground! 

The servant shrinks into a corner—into a comer of that hideous 
archway, with its deadly stains contaminating her dress; and putting 
out her two hands, and passionately telling him to keep away from 
her, for he is loathsome to her, so remains for sgme moments. Jo 
stands staring, and is still staring when s^e recovers herself. 

“ Is this place of abomination, consecrated ground ? ” 

“ I don’t know nothink of consequential ground,” says Jo, still 
stasing. * 

“ Is it blessed ? ” 

“ Which ? ” says Jo, in the last degree amazed. 

“Is it blessed?” 

“ I’m blest if I know,” says Jo, staring more than ever; “ but 
I shouldn’t think it warn’t. , Blest?” repeats Jo, something troubled 
in his mind. “ It ain’t done it much good,if it is. Blest ? I should 
think it was t’othored myself. But I don’t know nothink! ” 

The servant takes as little heed of what He says, as she seems to 
take of what she has said herself. -She drawn off her glove, to get 
some money from her purse. Jo silently notices how white and smtUl 
her hand is, and wjiat a jolly servant she must be tP.wear such 
sparkling rhigs. 

She drops a piece of money in *his hand, without touching it, and 
shuddering as their hands approach. “ Now,” she adds, “ show mo 
the spot again ! ” 

tlo thrusts the handle of his bropm between the bars of the gate, 
and, with his utmost power of elaboration, points it out. At length, 
looking aside to see if he has mule himself intelligible, he finds that 
he is alone. * « 

His first proceeding, is, to hold thl piece of money to the gas-light 
and to be overpowered at findinlf that it is yellow—gold. His next 
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is, to givo it a one-sided bite at the edge, os a test of its quality. His 
nej^fc, to put it in bis moutb for safety, and to sweep the step and 
passage with great care. His job done, he sets off for Tom-all-Alone’s; 
stopping in the light of innumerable gas-lamps to produce the piece 
of gold, and give it another one-sided bite, as a re-assurance of its 
being genuine. ^ 

The Mercury in powder is in no want of society to-night, for my 
Lady goes to a grahd dinner, and three or’four balls. Sir Leicester 
is fidgety, down at Chesney Wold, with no better company than Ihe 
gout; he complains to Mrs. Boimcewell that the rain makes such a 
monotonous pattering* on the terrace, that he can’t read the paper, even 
by the fireside in his own snug dressing-room. « 

“ Sir Leifcoster would have done hotter to try the other side of the 
house, my dear,” says Mrs. Eouncewell to Rosa. “ His dressing-i’oom 
is on my Lady’s side. And in all these years I never heard the step 
upon the Ghost’s Walk, more distinct than it is to-niglit! ” 


CHAPTEK XVII. 

ii • , 

.BSTHEU 8 UABllATIVK. 

Rtohaud very often came to see us while we remained in London 
(though ho soon failed in his letter-writing), and Vith his quiak 
abilities, his good spirits, his good temper, his gaiety and freshness, 
was always delightful. But, though 1 liked him more and more, the 
, better I jtoew him^ I still felt more and mofe, how much it was to be 
regretted that he luid been educated in no habits of application and 
concentration. The system which had addressed him in exactly the 
same manner as it had addressed hundreds of other boys, all varying 
in chaiucter and capacity, had enabled him to dash through his tasks, 
always with fair credit,*and often with distinction; but in a fitful, 
dazzling way that had confirmed his reliance on those very qualities 
in himself, which it had been most desirable to direct and train. They 
wore good qualities, withont which no high place pan be meritoriously 
won; but, Hke fire and water, thougK excellent servants,' they were 
very bad masters. If they ha4 been under Eiehard’s direction, they 
wo^d have been his friends; hut Bichard being under their direction, 
they became bis enemies. 

1^ write down these opinions, noji because 1 believe that this or any 
other thing was so, because I thought so; but only because Z did 
think so, and I w'ant to be quite can^d about all 1 thought and did. 
These were my thoughts about I^chard. I thought I often observed 
besides, how right my guardian |vas in what ho hod said ^ and that 
the uncertainties and delays of the Ohapeory suit had imparted to his 
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imture something of the oareless spirit of a ^mester, who felt that he 
was part of a great gaming system. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bayham Badger coming one'afternoon, when my 
gaardian was not at home, in the conrse of conversation I natorally 
inquired after Bichard. 

« Why, Mr. Carstone,” said Mrs. Badger, is v^ry well, (md is, I 
assure you, a great acquisition to our society. Captain Swosser used 
to say ^ mo ^at 1 was always better than land *a>head and a breeze 
a-stam to the midshipmen's mess when the purser’s jjmk had become 
as tough as the fore-topsel weather earrings. It was Ms naval way of 
mentioning generally that I was an acquisition to any society. I may 
render the same tribute, I am sure, to Mr. Carstone. But I—you 
won’t think me premature if I mention it ?/* • 

I said no, as Mrs. Badger’s insinuating tone seemed to require such 
an answer. 

“ Nor Miss Clare ? ” said Mrs. Bayham Badger, sweetly. 

Ada said no, too, and looked uneasy. 

“ Why, you see, my dears,” said Mrs. Badger—“ you’ll excuse me 
calling you my dears ? ” 

We entreated Mrs. Badger not to mention it. 

“ Because you really are, if I may take tho liberty of saying so,” 
pursued Mrs. Badger, so perfectly charming. You see, my dears, 
that although 1 am BtUl young—or Mr. ^ay^am Badger pays me tho 
compliment of saying so-” ‘ 

**No,” Mr. B^gor called out, like some one contradicting at a 
pablic meeting. “ Not at all I ” 

“ Very weU,” smiled Mrs. Badger, “ we will say still young.” 

(“ Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Badger.) 

“ My dears, though still young, I have had many opportunities of 
observing young men. There were many such on board the dear old 
Crippler, I assure you. After that, when I was with Captain Swosser 
in the Mediterranean, I embraced every opportunity of knowing and 
befriending tho midshipmen under Captain Swosser’s command. Thu 
never heard them called the young gontleradh, my dears, and probaVdy 
would not understand allusions to their pipe-claying thoir weekly 
accounts; bnt it is otherwise with mo, for blue water has been a 
second home to mp, and 1 have been quite a sailor.. , Again, with 
Professor Dingo.” 

(“ A man of European reputation,”amurmurGd Mr. Badger.) 

“ When I lost my dear first, and heoamo the wife of my dear 
second,” said Mrs. Badger, speaking of her former hnsbands as if they 
Avero parts of a charade, « I still .enjoyed opportunities of jibsotving 
youth. The class attendant on Professor Dingo’s lectures was a large 
one, and it became my pride, askthe wife of an eminent scientific man 
seeking herself in science the'utmost consolation it could impart, to 
throw our honso open to the studenw, os a kind of Scientific Exchange. 
Every Tuesday evening there, was lemonade and a mixed biscuit, for 
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all who dboc« to partake of those refreshments. And there was 
science to an unlimited extent.” 

(*‘ Eemarkablo assemblies those, Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Badger, 
rererentially. “There must have,been great intellectual friction 
going on there, under the auspices of such a man! ”) 

“ ^d now,” punned Mrs. Badger, now that I am the wife of my 
dear third, Mr. Badger, I still pursue those habits of obseryation 
which were formed*^during the lifetime of Captain Swosser, and 
adapted to new .and unexpected purposes during the Hfetimo of Pro¬ 
fessor Dingo. I therefore have not come to the cons^eration of Mr. 
Corstone as a Neophyte. And yet I am very much of the opinion, my 
dears, that he has not chosen his profession advisedly.” ' 

Ada looked so very anxious now, that 1 asked Mrs. Badger on what 
she founded her supposition ? 

“ My dear Miss Summerson,” she replied, “ on Mr. Carstone’s 
character and conduct. He is of such a very easy disposition, that 
probably he would never think it worth while to mention how he 
really feels; but, he feels languid about the profession. He has not 
that positive interest in it which makes it his vocation. If he has any 
decided impression in reference to it, I should say it was that it is a 
tiresome pursuit. Now, thio is not promising. Young men, like Mr. 
Allan Woodcourt, T^ho take ^ from a strong interest in all that it can 
do, will find some reward^n iVthrough a great deal of work for a very 
little money, and through years of considerable endurance and dis¬ 
appointment. But 1 am quite convinced that this would never be the 
cose with Mr. Carstone.” * 

“ Does Mr. Badger think so too ? ” asked Ada, timidly. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Badger, “ to tell the truth, Miss Clare, this view 
of the matter had not occurred to me until Mrs. Badger mentioned it. 
But, when Mrs. Badger put it in that light, I naturally gave great 
consideration to it; Imowing that Mrs. Badger’s mind, in addition to 
its natural advantages, has had the rare advantage of being formed by 
two such very distinguished (I will oven say illustrious) public men 
as Captain Swosser of the Royal Navy and Professor Dingo. The 
conclusion at which I have arrived is—^in short, is Mrs. Badger’s 
conclusion.” 

“ It was a^maxim of Captain 3wosser|s,” said Mrs. Badger, “ speak¬ 
ing in his figurative naval manner, that when you make pitdn hot, you 
cannot make it too hot; and that if yon only have to swab a plank, you 
should swab it as if Davy Jones were after you. It appears to mo 
that this maxim is applicable to the medical, as well as to the nautical 
profession” 

“To all professions,’* observed Mr. Badger. “It was admirably 
said by Captain Swosser. Beautifully-said.” 

“ People objected to Professor Pingo, when we were staying in the 
North of Devon, after our marriag^” said Mrs. Badger, “ that ho dis¬ 
figured some of the houses and other buildings, by chipping off frag- 
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ments of those edifices with his little geological hammer. Bnt the 
Professor replied, that he knew of no hnilding, save the Temple of 
Science. The principle is the same, I think ? ” ' 

“ Precisely the same,” said Mr. Badger. “ Finely expressed ! The 
Professor made the same remark, Miss Summerson, in his last illness; 
when (his mind wandering) he insisted on keeping his little hammer 
under the pillow, and chipping at the countenances of the attendants. 
The ruling passion I ” 

Although wo could have dispensed with the length at which Mr. 
Mid Mrs. Badger pursued the conversation, we both felt that it was 
disinterested in them to express the opinion they had communicated 
to us, and that there was a great probability of its being sound. We 
agreed to say nothing to Mr. Jarndyce until wo had spoken to 
Bichard; and, as he was coming next evening, we resolved to have a 
very serious talk with him. 

So, after hes-had been a little while with Ada, I went in and found 
my darling (as I knew she would be) prepared to consider him 
thoroughly right in whatever he said. 

“ And how do you get on, Richard ? ” said I. I always sat down on 
the other side of him. Ho made quite a sister of me. 

“ 01 well enough! ” said Richai’d. 

.“He can’t say bettor than that, Esther, can^hc?” criod my pet, 
triumjjhantly. 

1 tried to look at my pet in' the wisest manner, bnt of course I 
couldn’t. 

^ Well eiiofigh ? ” I repeated. 

“Yes,” said Richard, “w’ell enough. It’s rather jog-trotty and 
humdrum. But it’ll do as well as anything else I ” 

“ 01 my dear Richard I ” I remonstrated. 

“ What’s tho matter ? ” said Richard. 

“ Do os well as anything else! ” 

“ I don’t think there’s any harm in that, Dame Durden,” said Ada, 
looking so confidingly at me across him ; “ because if it will do as 
well os anything else, it will do very well, I hope.” 

“ O yes, I hope so,” returned Richard, carelessly tossing his hair 
from his forehead. “ After all, it may be only a kind of probation till 
our suit is—forgot though. I am not to mention thq suit. For¬ 
bidden gfound I 0 yes, it’s al^ right enough. Let us talk about 
something else.” • 

Ada would have done so, willingly, and with a full persuasion that 
we had brought tho question to a most satisfactory state. But 1 
thought it would be useless to stop there, so 1 began again. > „ 

“No, but Richard,” said I, “and my dear Ada! Oonsidcr how 
important it is to you both, and? wbat a point of honour it is towards 
your cousin, that you, Richard,' sho^jild bo quite in oamest without any 
reservation. I think we had bett^ talk about this, really, Ada. It 
will be too late, very soon.” 
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yes! We most talk about it!” said Ada. "But 1 tibink 
Biohard is right.” 

What was the use of my tiding to look wise, when she was so 
pretty, and so engaging, and so fond of him! 

“Mr. and Mrs. Badger were her© yesterday, Eiehard,” siwd I, "and 
they seemed disposed to think that yon had no great liking for the 
profession.” 

“ Did they thought ” said Bichard. “01* Well, that rather altera 
the ease, because. I had no idea that they thought so, and 1 should not 
have liked to disappoint or inconvenience them. The fact is, I don’t 
ear© much about it. But O, it don’t matter I It’ll do as well as any* 
thing else! ” • 

" You heaf him, Ada I ” said I. 

“The fact is,” Bichard proceeded, half iboughtfully and half 
jocosely, “it is not quite in my way. I don’t take to'it. And I get 
too much of Mrs. Bayham Badger’s first and second.” • 

" I am sure thais very natural I ” cried Ada, quite delighted. “ The 
very thing we both said yesterday, Esther I ” 

“ Then,” pursued Bichard, “ it’s monotonous, and to-day is too like 
yesterday, and to-morrow is too like to-day.” 

“ But I am afraid,” said d, “ this is an objection to all kinds of 
application—to life j^iBelf, excgpt under some very uncommon dreum- 
stances.” ^ • 

“Do you think so?” returned Eichard, still considering. “Per¬ 
haps I Ha 1 Why, then, you know,” he added, suddenly becoming 
gay again, “ wo travel outside a circle, to what 1 said jfikt now. ItSl 
do as well as anything else. Oh, it’s all right enough! Let ns talk 
about something else.” 

• But, even Ada, with her loving face—and if it had seemed innocent 
and trusting, when 1 first saw it in that memorable November fog, 
how much more did it seem now, when I knew her innocent and 
trusting heart—even Ada shook her head at this, and looked seiions. 
So I thought it a good opportunity to hint to Bichard, that if he were 
sometimes, a little corelesi^of himself, 1 was very snre he never meant to 
be careless of Ada; and that it was a part of his affectionate considera¬ 
tion for her, not to slight the importance of a step that might influence 
both their Uycb. This made him almost grave. 

“ My dear Mother Hubbard,” ho said, “ that’s the very thing 1 I 
have thought of that, several tunes; and have been quite angry with 
myself for meaning to be so much in earnest, and—somehow—not 
exactly being so. I don’t know how it is; I seem to want something 
or other tet sbtnd by. Even you have no idea how fond 1 am of Ada 
(my darling cousin, I love you, so much!), but I don’t settle down to 
constancy in other things. It’s such uphill work, and it takes such a 
titoo 1 ” said Bichard, with an air of ves&tion. 

“That may bo,” I suggested, ibecause you don’t like what you 
have chosen.” 
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“ Poor fellow I ” said Adii. “lam sure I don^t wonder at it 1 ” 

■No. It was not of the least use my trying to look wise. 1 tried 
again; but how could I do it, or how could it hare any effect if I 
could, while Ada rested her clasped hands upon his fdioulder, and 
while he looked at her tender blue eyes, and while they looked at 
him! 

“ You see, my precious girl,” said Bichard, passing her golden curls 
through and through his hand, “ 1 was a little hasty, perhaps; or 1 
misunderstood my own inclinations, perhaps. They.doi^’t seem to lie 
in that direction. I couldn’t tell, till I tried. Now the question is, 
whether it’s worth while to undo all that has been done. It seems like 
making a ^eat disturbance about nothing particular.” 

“ My dear Bichard,” said I, “ how can you say tibout nothing 
particular ? ” 

“ I don’t mean absolutely that,” he returned. “ I mean that it may 
bo nothing ppji’ticular, because I may never want it.” 

Both Ada and I urged, in reply, nut only that it was decidedly worth 
while to undo what had been done, but that it must be undone. I 
then asked Bichard whether ho had thought of any more congenial 
pursuit ? 

“There, my dear Mrs. Shipton,” said Bichard, “you touch me 
home. Yes, I have. I have l^en thiiikiug that the law is the boy 
for me.” 

“ The law I ” repeated Ada, aS if she were afraid of the name. 

“ If I went into Kongo’s office,” said Bichard, “ and if I were placed 
imder articles to Kenge, I should have my eye on the—^hum I—the 
forbidden ground—and should bo able to study it, and master it, and 
to satisfy myself that it w'as not neglected, and was being properly 
conducted. I should be able to look after Ada’s interests, and my 
own interests (the same thing!); and I should peg away at Blackstono 
and all those fellows with the most tremendous ardour.” ‘ 

I was not by any means so sure of that; and I saw how his hanker¬ 
ing after the vague things yet to come of those long-deferred hopes, 
east a shade on Ada’s face. But I thought^it best to encourage him 
in any project of continnons exertion, and only advised him to be 
quite sure that his mind was made up now. 

“ My dear Minerya,” said Biehord, “ I am as steady you are. I 
mode a mistake; we are all liable to mistakes ;> I won’t do so any 
more, and I’ll become such a lawyer as is not often seen. That is, 
you know,” said Bichard, relapsing into doubt, “ if it really is worth 
while, after all, to make such a disturbance about nothing particular t 

This led to our saying again, with a great deal of gravit^y, all that 
we had said already, and to our coming to much the same conclusion 
afterwards. But, we so strongly advmed Bichard to be frank and 
open with Mr Jarndyce, withou|^ a moment’s delay; and his dis¬ 
position was naturally so opposed # concealment; that he sought him 
out at once (taking us with him), and made a full avowal. “ Bipk,” 
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Baid x]ay guardian, after hearing him attentively, “ ure can retreat with 
honour, and we will. But we must bo careful—^for our cousin’s 8(dre, 
Hick, for our cousin’s sake—that we make no more such mistakes. 
Therefore, in the matter of the law, wo will have a good trial before 
we decide. Wo will look before we leap, and take plenty of time 
about it.” • 

Bichard’s energy was of such an impatient and fitful kind, that he 
would havo liked nothing better than to have gone to Mr. Kenge’s 
office in that houv, and to have entered into articles with him on the 
spot Submitting, however, with a good grace to the caution that we 
had shown to be so necessary, ho contented himself with sitting down 
among us in his lightest spirits, and talking as if his oner unvarying 
purpose in life from childhood had been that one which now hold 
possession of him. My guardian was very kind and cordial with him, 
but rather grave; enough so to cause Ada, w'hen he had departed and 
wo were going up-stairs to bed, to say: • 

“ Cousin John, I hope you don’t think the worse of Richard ? ” 

“ No, my love,” said he. 

“ Because it was very natural that Bichard should be mistaken in 
such a difficult case. It is not uncommon.” 

“ No, no, my love,” said h#. “ Don’t look unhappy.” 

“ O, I am not unhappy, cousin John! ” said Ada, smiling cheerr 
fully, with her hand upqp his shoulder, w'horo she had put it in 
bidding him good-night. “ But 1 should be a little so, if you thought 
at all the worse of Bichard.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Jarndyce. “ I should think the Vorse of hiair- 
only if you were ever in the least unhappy through his means. I 
should be more disposed to quarrel with myself, even then, than with 
poor Bick, for I brought you together. But, tut, all this is nothing! 
He has time before him, and the race to run. J think the worse of 
him ? Not I, my loving cousin I And not you, I sw’oar I ” 

“No, indeed, cousin John,” said Ada, “ I am sure I could not—I 
am sure I would not—think any ill of Bichard, if the whole world 
did. I could, and 1 woiftd, think better of him then, than at any 
other time! ” 

So quietly and honestly she said it, with her hands upon his 
shoulders—bgtb hands now—and looking up into, his face, like the 
picture of Truth ! ^ ' • 

“ I think,” said my guardian, thoughtfully regarding her, “ I think 
it must be somewhere w'ritten that the virtues of the mothers shall, 
occasionally, bo visited on the children, as well as the sins of the 
fathers. Good-night, my rosebud. Good-night, little woman. Pleasant 
slumbers ! Happy dreams! ” 

This was the first time I ever saw him follow Ada with his eyes, 
with something of a shadow on thoir benevolent expression. 1 well 
remembered the look with which heihad contemplated her and Bichard, 
when she was singing in the fiirelight; it was but a very little while 
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since ho had watched them passing down the room in which the stin 
was shining, ond away into the shade; but his glance was changed, 
and even the silent look of confidence in mo which now followed it 
once more, was not quite so hopeful and untroubled as it had originally 
been. 

Ada praised Bichard more to me, that night, than over sho had 
praised him yet. She went to sleop with a little bracelet ho had 
given her clasped upon her arm. I fancied sho was dreaming of him 
when I kissod her cheek after she had slept an hour, and saw how 
tranquil and happy she looked. 

For I was so little inclined to sleep, myself, that night, that I sat 
up working. It would not bo worth mentioning for its own sake, but 
I was wakeful and rather low-spiritod. I don’t know \i^y. At least 
I don’t think X know why. At least, perhaps I do, but I don’t think 
it matters. 

At any rate, I mado up my mind to bo so dreadfully industrious 
that I would leave myself not a moment’s leisure to be low'-spirited. 
For I naturally said, “ Esther! You to be low-spirited. You 1 ” 
And it really was time to say so, for I—yes, I really did see myself 
in the glass, almost crying. “ As if you had anything to make you 
unhappy, instead of everything to make you happy, you ungi-atcful 
heart! ” said I. , 

If I could have made myself go to slc,?,p, I would have done it 
directly; but, not being able to do that, I took out of my basket some 
ornamental \^ork for our house (I mean Bleak House) that I was busy 
iWth at that time, and sat down to it with great determination. It 
was necessary to count all tlio stitches in that work, and I resolved to 
go on with it until I couldn’t keep my eyes o][)on, and then to go 
to bed. 

I soon found myself very busy. But I had left some silk down¬ 
stairs in a work-tablo drawer in the temporary Growlery; and coming 
to a stop for want of it, I took my candle and wont softly down to get 
it. To my great surprise, on going in, I found my guardian stUl 
there, and sitting loolang at tho ashes. He was lost in thought, his 
book lay unheeded by his side, his silvered iron-grey hair was scattered 
confusedly upon his forehead as though his hand had been wandering 
among it^while his thoughts were elsewhere, and his fcco looked worn. 
Almost frightened by coining upon him so unexpectedly, I stood still 
for a moment; and should have retifed without speaking, had he not, 
in again passing his hand abstractedly through his hair, seen mo and 
started. 

“Esther!” 

I told him what I had come for. 

“ At work so late, my dear y* 

“ I am working late to-night/’ s&Jd I, “ because I couldn’t sleop, and 
wished to tire myself. But, dear Guardian, you are late too, and look 
weary. You have no trouble, I hope, to keep you waking?” 
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“ None, little woman, that you would readily understand,” said he. 

He spoke in a regi'etful tone so new to me, that I inwardly repeat^, 
as if that would help mo to his meaning, “That I cotud r^dily 
ui^derstand! ” 

“ Eemain a moment, Esther,” said ho. “ You were in my thoughts.” 

“ I hope I was not the trouble, Guardian ? ” 

He sUghtly waved his hand, and fell into his usual manner. The 
change was so remarkable, and he appeared to make it by dint of so 
much self-commaud, that I found myself again inwardly repeating, 
“ None that I could understand I ” 

“ Little woman,” said my guardian, “ I was thinking—^that is, I 
have been thinking since I havo been sitting hero—that ybu ought to 
know, of youf own history, all I know. It is very little. Next to 
uotliing.” 

“ Dear Guardian,” I replied, “ when you spoke to mo before on that 
subject-” • 

“ But since then,” he gravely interposed, anticipating what I meant 
to say, “ I havo reflected that your having anything to ask me, and my 
having anything to tell you, are different considerations, Esther. It 
is perhaps my duty to impart to you the little I know.” 

“ If you think so, Guardiaif, it is right,” 

“ I think so,” he upturned, yery gently, and kindly, and very dis-* 
tinctly. “My dear, I thii^k so now.* If any real disadvantage can 
attach to your position, in the mind of any man or woman worth a 
thought, it is right that you, at least, of all the worl(^ should not 
magnify it to yourself, by having vague irapressidus of its nature.” 

I sat down; and said, after a little effort to bo as calm as I onglit 
to be, “ One of my earliest remembrances, Guardian, is of these words: 
* Your mother, Esthdl*, is your disgrace, and you were hers. The time 
will come, and soon enough, when you will understand this better, 
and will feel'it too, as no one save a woman can.*” I had covered 
my face with my hands, in repeating the words; but I took them 
away now with a better kind of shame, I hope, and told him, that to 
him I owed the blessing that I had from my childhood to that hour 
never, never, never felt it. Ho put up his hand as if to stop me. 1 
well knew that he was never to thanked, and said no more. 

“ Nine years/nny dear,” he said, after, thinking for a lit^e while, 
“ have passed since I received a lett er .from a lady living in seclusion, 
written with a stem passion and! power that rendered it unlike all 
other letters I have ever read. . It was written to me (as it told me 
in so many words), perhaps, because it was the writer’s idiosyncrasy 
to pnt4hat«trnBt in me: perhaps^ because it was mine to justify it. It 
’ told me of a child, an orphan girl then twelve years old, in some such 
cruel words as those which live in yoltr remembrance. It told me 
that the writer had hrt^ her in setreoy from her birth, had blotted 
out all trace of her existence, and tl»t if tho writer were to die before 
child became a woman, she would be left entirely friendless, name- 
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less, and unknown. It asked me, to consider if I would, in that case, 
finii^ what the writer hod begun ? ’* 

1 listened in silenoe, and looked attentiyely at him. 

“ Your early recollection, my dear, will supply the gloomy medium 
through which all this was seen and expressed by the writer, and the 
distorted religion which clouded her mind with impressions of the 
need there was for the child to expiate an ofi'encp of which she was 
quite innocent. I felt concerned for the little creature, in her darkened 
life; and replied to the letter.” 

I took his hand and kissed it. 

“ It laid the injunction on mo that I should never propose to see tlio 
writer, who had long been estranged from all interconi^o with the 
world, but who would see a confidential agent if I would appoint one. 
I accredited Mr.. Kengc. The lady said, of her own accord, and not 
of his seeking, that her name was an assumed one. That she was, if 
there were any* tics of blood in such a case, tbe child’s aunt. That 
more than this she would never (and ho was well persuaded of the 
Rtoadfastness of her resolution), for any human consideration, disclose. 
My dear, I have told you all.” 

r^iold his hand for a little while in mine. 

“I saw my ward oftener than she sai^ me,” he added, cheerily 
making light of it, “ and I always knew she was Icloved, useful, and 
happy. She repays mo tvvonty-tfiensand-fcld, and twenty more, to 
that, every hour in every day! ” 

“And oftener still,” said I, “she blesses the Guardian who is a 
Fwi-her to her! 

At the word Father, I saw liis former trouble come into his face. 
He subdued it as before,,and it was gouo iii an instant; but, it had 
been there, and it had come so swiftly upon my words that I felt as 
if they had given him a shock. I again inwardly ropoatod, wondexing, 
“ That I could readily understand. None that I could readily under¬ 
stand ! ” No, it was true. I did not understand it. Not for many 
and many a day. ^ 

“ Take a fatherly good-night, my dear,” said Ixe, kissing me on the 
forehead, “and so to rest. These are late hours for working and 
thinking. You do that for all of ns, all day long, little housekeeper! ” 

I neither worked nor thought, any more, that night. *I*open^ my 
grateful heart to Heaven in thank&lness for its Providence to me and 
its eare of me, and fell asleep. * 

We had a visitor next day. Mr. Allan Woodoourt came. He came 
to take leave of ns; ho had settled to do so beforehand. He was 
goZzg to China, and to India, as a surgeon on board ship. Hd waA to 
bo away a long, long time. 

I beUeve—at least I know—^t^t he was not rich. All his widowed 
mother oonld spare had been spent^in qualifying him^ for bis pro¬ 
fession. It was not lucrative to a y<mng practitioner, with very little 
influence in Loudon; and although he was, night and day, at the 
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service of numbers of poor people, and did wondeys of gentleness and 
skill for them, he gained very little by it in money. He was seven 
years older than I. Not that I need mention it, for it hardly seems 
to belong to anything. 

I think—I mean, he told ns—that bo had been in practice three or 
four years, and that if he could have hoped to contend through three 
or four more, he wopld not have made tho voyage on which he was 
bound. But he had no fortune or private means, and so he was going 
away. Ho had -been to see us several Mmes altogether. We thought 
it a pity ho should go away. Because ho was distinguished in his art 
among those who knew it best, and some of the greatest men belonging 
to it had a hjigh opinion of him. 

When ho came to bid us good-bye, ho brought his mother with him 
for the first time. She was a pretty old lady, with bright black eyes, 
but she seemed proud. She came from Wales; and had had, a long 
time ago, an eminent person for an ancestor, of the name of Morgan 
ap-Kerrig—of some place that sounded like. Gimlet—who was tho 
most illustrious person that over was known, and all of whoso 
relations were a sort of Eoyal Family. Ho ajjpeared to have passed 
his life in always getting up into mountains, and fighting somebody; 
and a Bard whose name sounded like Cruralinwallinwer had sung his 
praises, in a piece cwhich w?s called, as nearly as I could catch it, 
Mewlinnwillinwodd. 

Mrs. Woodcourt, after expatiating to us on the fame of her great 
kinsman, said that, no doubt, wherever her son Allan wont, he would 
remember Lis pedigree, and would on no account form an alliauco 
below it. She told him that there wore many handsome English 
ladies in India who went out on speculation, and that there were 
some to bo pickedf ui> with property; but, that neither charms nor 
wealth would suffice for tho descendant from such a line, without 
birth: which must ever bo the first consideration. She talked so 
much about birth; that, for a moment, I half fancied, and with pain— 
but, wbat an idle fancy to suppose that she could think or care what 
mine was! 

Mr. Woodcourt seemed a little distressed by her prolixity, but ho 
was too considerate to lot he* see it, and contrived delicately to bring 
tho convorsatifta round to making his acknowledgments to my guardiou 
for his hospitality, and for the very, happy hours—he called them the 
very happy hours—he had passfed with us. The recollection of them, 
he said, would go with him wherever he went, and would bo always 
treasured. And so we gave him our hands, one after another—at 
least, thfly did—and I did; and so he put his lips to Ada’s hnud— 
and to mine; and so he went away upon his long, long voyage 1 

I was very busy indeed, all day, aiAd wrote directions home to tho 
servants, and wrote notes for mj| guardian, and dusted his books and 
papers, and jingled my housekeeping keys a good deal, one way and 
another. I was still bnsy between tbe lights, singing and working 
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by the window, when who should come in but Caddy, whom I had no 
expectation of seeing! ^ 

“ "Why, Caddy, my dear,” said I, “ what beautifiil flowers! ” 

She had such an exquisite little nosegay in her hand. 

“Indeed, I think so, Esther,” replied Caddy. “They are the 
loveliest I ever saw.” » 

“ Prince, my dear ? ” said I, in a whisper. 

“ No,” answered Caddy, shaking her head, and nolding them to mo 
to smell. “Not Prince.” 

“ Well, to he sure, Caddy! ” said I. “ Yon must have two lovers! ” 
“ What ? Do they look like that sort of thing ? ” said Caddy. 

“ Do they look like that sort of thing ? ” I repeated, pinching her 
cheek. 

Caddy only laughed in return; and telling me that she had come 
for half-an-houf, at the expiration of w^hich time Prince would be 
waiting for hex at the comer, sat chatting with me and Ada in the 
window: every now and then, handing mo the flowers again, or 
trying how they looked’ against my hair. At last, when she was 
goingf shjftook me into my room, and put them in my dress. 

“ For mo ? ” said I, surprised. 

“ For you,” said Caddy, with a kiss. “fThey were left behind by 
Sonaebody.” • . « 

“ Left behind ? ” • » • 

“ At poor Miss Flite’s,” said Caddy. “ Somebody who has been 
very good to her, was hurrying away an hour ago, to join a ship, and 
loft |liese flowdi's behind. No, no! Don’t take them out. Let the 
pretty little things lie hero!” said (.’addy, adjusting them with a 
careful hand, “ because I was present myself, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if Somebody left them on purpose I ” 

ft 

“ Do they look like that sort of thing ?!’ said Ada, coming laughingly 
behind mo, and clasping me merrily round the waist. “O, yes, 
indeed they do, Darao Durden! They look jery, very like that sort 
of thing! 0, very like it indeed, my dear I ” 


CHAPTER SrvIIL 

LADY DEDLOCK. 

It was not,so easy as it had appeared at first, to arrange for Bichard’s 
making a trial of Mr. Kenge’s of|ce. Bichard himself was the chief 
impediment. As soon as he had it in his powor to leave Mr. Badger 
at any moment, he began to doubt wlrether he wanted to leave him at 
all. He didn’t know, ho said, really. It wasn’t a bad profession; ho 
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conldn't assert that he disliked it; perhaps he liked it as well as he 
liked any other—suppose he gave it one more chance! Upon that, 
he shut himself up, for a few weeks, with some books and some hones, 
and seemed to acquire a considerable fund of information with great 
rigidity. His fervour, after lasting about a month, began to cool ; 
and when it was* quite cooled, began to grow warm again. His 
vacillationB betweonJaw and medicine lasted so long, that Midsummer 
arrived before he finally separated from Mr. Badger, and entered on 
an experimental course of Messrs. Kenge and Carboy. For all hia 
waywardness, he took great credit to himself as being determined to 
bo in earnest “ this time.” And he was so good-natured throughout, 
and in such Jiigh spirits, and so fond of Ada, that it was very difficult 
indeed to be otherwise than pleased with him. 

"As to Mr. Jarndyce,” who, I may mention, found.tho wind much 
given, during this period, to stick in tho east; “ As to Mr. Jarndyce,” 
Eichai'd would say to me, “he is the finest fellow^in tho world, 
Esther I I mnst bo particularly careful, if it were only for his satis- 
fiaction, to take mysoH well to task, and have a regular wind-up of this 
business now.” 

The idea of his taking IqmBelf well to task, with that laughing face 
and heedless manner, and with a fancy that everything could catch 
and nothing could* hold, w«s ludicrously anomalous. However, -he 
told us hetween-whiles, that he wak doing it to such an extent, that he 
wondered his hair didn’t turn grey. His regular Avind-up of the 
business was (as I have said), that he wont to Mr. .iKenge’s about 
Midsummer, to try how ho liked it. 

All this time he was, in money affairs, what I have described him 
in a former illusttation; generous, profuse,*wildly careless, but fully 
'persuaded that he wa^i rather calculating and prudent. I happened to 
say to Ada, in his presence, half-jestingly, half-serionsly, about the 
time of his going to Mr. Kengo’s, that he needed to have Fortunatns’s 
purse, he made so light of money, which ho answered in this way: 

« My jewd of a dear eousin, you hear this old woman 1 Why does 
she say that? Because I gave eight pounds odd (or whatever it was) 
for a certain neat waistcoat and buttons a few days ago. Now, if I 
had stayed at Badger’s 1 should have been obliged to spend twelve 
])Ounds at S'^blow, for some heart-breaking lecture-fees. , So I make 
four pounds—in a lump—by the transaction! ” 

It was a qn^tion much discussed between him and my guardian 
what arrangements should be made for his living in London, while he 
experimented on the law; for, we bad long since gone back to Bleak 
House, and it was too far off to admit of his coming there oftener than 
once a week. My guardian told me that if Bichard were to settle 
down at Mr. Kongo’s he would ta%^ some apartments or chambers, 
where we, too, could occasionally stay for a few days at a time; “ but 
little woman,” he added, rubbing his “head very si^iificantly, “ he 
hasn’t settled down there yet I ” The discussions ended in our hiring 
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for ium, by tbe month, a neat little furnished lodging in a quiet old 
house near Queen Square. He immediately began to spend all the 
money he had, in buying the oddest little ornaments and luxuries for 
this lodging; and so often as Ada and I dissuaded him from tniiTring 
any purehase that he had in contemplation which was particularly 
unnecessary and expensive, he took credit for what It would have cost, 
and made out that to sp.end anything less on something else was to 
save the difference. 

While these affairs were in abeyance, our visit to Mr. Boythom’s 
was postponed. At length, Eichard having taken possession of his 
lodging, there was nothing to prevent our departure. He could have 
gone with us'^t that time of the year, very well; but h(^ was in the 
full novelty of his new position, and was making most energetic 
attempts to unravel the mysteries of the fatal suit. Consequently we 
went without him; and my darling w’as delighted to praise him for 
being so busy. ^ 

We made a pleasant jqumey down into Lincolnshire by the coach, 
and had an entertaining companion in Mr. Skimpolc. His furniture 
had been all cleared off, it appeared, by the person who took posses¬ 
sion of it on his blue-eyed daughter’s birthday; but, he seemed quite 
relieved to think that it was gone. Chaii*s and tables, he said, were 
wearisome objects; they were monotonous ideas, they had no variety 
of expression, they looked you out of countenance, and you looked 
them put of countenance. How pleasant, then, to be bound to no 
particular chaij^'s and tables, but to sport like a buttei-fly among all 
the jfumitnre on hire, and to ffit from rosewood to mahogany, and 
from mahogany to walnut, and from this shape to that, as the humour 
took one! . , ^ 

The oddity of the thing is,” said Mr. Skimpole, with a quickened * 
sense of the ludicrous, “ that my chairs and tables were not*<paid for, 
and yet my landlord walks off with them as composedly as possible. 
Now, that seems droll I There is something grotesque in it. Tbe 
chair and table merchant never engaged to pay my landlord my rent. 
Why should my landlord quarrel with himf If I have a pimple on 
my nose which is disagreeable to my landlord’s peculiar ideas of 
beauty, my landlord has no businesB to scratch my chair and table 
merchant’s nose, which has no-pimple on it. His rea^lRdng seems 
defective! 

“ Well,” said my guardian, good-humburedly, “ it’s pretty dear that 
whoever became security for ^oso chairs and tables will have to pay 
for them.” 

« Exactly»” returned Mr. SkimpPlo. “ That’s the crowning pdnt 
of om-eatem in the business! 1 said to my landlord, * My go^ man, 
you are not aware that my excellent friend Jarndyce will have to pay 
for those things that you are sweepii^ off in that indelicate manner. 
Have you no oonsideration for his pr^rty ?' He hadn’t the least.” 

“ And refused all proposals,” said my guardian. 
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“ Befused all proposals/’ returned Mr. Skimpole, ** I made him 
business proposals. I had him into my room. I said, * You are a 
man of business, I believe ? ’ He replied, ‘ I am.’ ‘ Very well,’ said 
I, ^-now let us l]« business-like. Here is an inkstand, here are pens 
and paper, here are wafers. What do you want ? I have occupied 
your house for a considerable period, 1 believe to our mutual satisfac¬ 
tion until this unpleasant misunderstanding arose ; let us be at once 
friendly and business-like. What do you Want ? ’ In reply to this, 
he made use.of the figurative expression—which has something 
Eastern about it—that bo had never seen the colour of my money. 
* My amiable friend/ said I, ‘ I never have any money. I never know 
anything al^out money.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ said lie, ‘ what do you offer if I 
give you time ? ’ * My good fellow,’ said I, * I have no idea of time; 
but, you say you are a man of business, and whatever you can suggest 
*to be done in a buBines3-liko way with pen, and ink/ and paper—and 
wafers—I am ready to do. Don’t pay yourclf at> another man’s 
expense (which is foolish), but bo business-like! ’ However, ho 
wouldn’t be, and there was an end of it.” 

If these were some of the inconveniences of Mr. 8kimpolo‘’B child¬ 
hood, it assuredly possessed its advantages too. On the journey be 
had a very good appetite for sikjIi refreshment as came in our way 
(including a basket of choice hot-house peaches), but never thought 
of paying for anything. i So whcn« the coachman came round for his 
fee, he pleasantly asked him what he considered a very good foe 
indeed, now— a liberal one—and, on his replying, half-a-crown for a 
single passenger, said it was little enough too, all things consid,erod; 
and left Mr. Jarndyce to give it him. 

It was delight^l weather. The green qorn waved so beautifully, 
the larks sang so joyfully, the hedges were so full of wild flowers, the 
trees were so thickly out in leaf, the bean-fields, with a light wind 
blowing over them, filled the air with such a delicious fragrance! 
Late in the afternoon "we came to the market-town whore wo were to 
alight from the coach—u dull little towm, with a church-spire, and a 
market-place, and a market-cross, and one intensely sunny street, and 
a pond with an old horse ooolipg his legs in it, and a very few men 
sleepily lying and standing about in narrow little bits of shade. 
After the rustling of the leaves and the waving of tho corn all along 
the road, it looked as still, as hot, as motionless a little town as 
England could produce. * 

At the um, we found Mr. Boythom on horseback, waiting with an 
open carriage, to take us to his house, which was a few miles off. He 
overjoyed to see us, and dismounted with great alacrity. 

“ By Heaven! ” said he, after gjving us a courteous greeting, “ this 
is a most infamous coach. It is ‘iho most flagrant example of an 
abominable public vehicle that aver encumbered the fece of the earth. 
It is twenty-five minutes after it| time, this afternoon. The coachman 
ought to be put to death I ” • 
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is lie after Hs time ? ” said Mr. Skimpole, to whom ho happened 
to address himself. “ Yon know my infirmity,” . 

“ Twenty-five minutes! Twenty-six minutes 1 ” replied Mr. Boy- 
thorn, referring to his watch. “ With two ladies in the coach, this 
scoundrel has deliberately delayed his arrival six-and-twenty minutes. 
Deliberately! It is impossible that it can be accidental! But his 
father—and his uncle—^were the most profligate coachmen that ever 
sat upon a box.” ^ ^ * 

While ho said this in tones of the greatest indignation, he handed 
us into the little phaeton with the utmost gentleness, and W'as all 
smiles and pleasure. 

“ I am sorry, ladies,” he said, standing bare-headed at the carrioge- 
door, when all was ready, “ that I am obliged to conducf you nearly 
two miles out of the way. But, our direct road lies through Sir 
Leicester Dedlock’s park; and, in that fellow’s property, I have sworn 
never to set foqt of mine, or horse’s foot of mine, pending the present 
relations between us, while I breathe the breath of life! ” And here, 
catching my guardian’s* eye, he broke into one of his tremendous 
laughs, which seemed to shako even the motionless little market-town. 

“ Are the Dedlocks down here, Lawrence ? ” said my guardian as 
we drove along, and Mr. Boythom trotted on the green turf by the 
roadside. . 

Sir Arrogant Numskull is here,” replied Jdr. Boythom. “ Ha ha 
ha! Sir Arrogant is here, and I am glad to say, has been laid by the 
heels here. My Lady,” in naming whom he always made a courtly 
gesture as if pt^ticnlarly to exclude her from any part in the quarrel, 

“ is !?xpected, I believe, daily. I am not in the least surprised that 
she postpones her appearance as long as possible. Whatever can 
have induced that transceiideut woman to marry that efiigy and figure-. 
head of a baronet, is one of the most impenetrable mysteries that ever 
bafiled human inquiry. Ha ha ha ha 1 ” 

“ I suppose,” said my guardian laughing, “ we may set foot in the 
pork whilo wc are here? The prohibition does not extend to us, 
does it ? ” * 

I can lay no prohibition on my guests,” he said, bending his head 
to Ada and me, with the smiling politeness which sat so gracefully 
upon him, “ except in the matter of their departure, I att only sorry 
that 1 canuut have the happiness of being their escort about Chesuey 
Wold, which is a very fine place !• But, by tbe light of this summer 
day, Jaradyco, if you coll upon the owner, while you stay with me, 
you are likely to have but a cool reception. Ho carries himself like 
an eight-day dock at aU times ; liHo one of a raco of eight-dafr clqcks 
in gorgeous cases that never go and never went—Ha ha ha!—but lie 
wiU have some extra stifEaess, l«can promise you, for the friends of 
his fiieud and neighbour, Boythom ! ” 

“ 1 shall not put him to the proo^i” said my guardian. He is as 
indifferent to the honour of kuo.wiug me, 1 dare ^y, as I am to the 
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l^nonr of knowing him. The air of the grounds, and perhaps such a 
view of the house as any other sight-seer might get, are quite enough 
for me.” 

“ Well I ” said Mr, Boythorn, I am glad of it on the whole. It’s 
in better keeping. I am looked upon, about here, as a second Ajax 
di^ying the lightning. Ha ha ha ha! When I go into our little 
church on a Sunday, a considerable part of the inconsiderable congre- 
^tion expect to soeune drop, scorched and withered, on the pavement 
under the Dedlock displeasure. Ha ha ha ha! I have no doubt he 
is surprised that I don’t. For he is, by Heaven! the most self- 
satisfied, and the shallowest, and the most coxcombical and utterly 
brainless ass t ” , 

Our comteg to the ridge of a hill wo had been ascending, enabled 
OUT fifiend to point out Chesney Wold itself to us, and diverted his 
attention from its master. 

. It was a picturesque old house, in a fine park ,richly wooded. 
Among the trees, and not far from the residence, he pointed out the 
spire of the little church of which ho had' spoken. O, the solemn 
woods over which the light and shadow travelled swiftly, as if 
Heavenly wings were sweeping on benignant errands through the 
summer air; the smooth ^een slopes, the glittering water, the garden 
where the flowers were so symmetrically nri-anged in clusters of the 
richest colours, hoV beautiful they looked I The house, with gable 
and chimney, and tower, and turret, and dark doorway, and broad 
tmrrace-wall^ twining among the balustrades of which, and lying 
heaped upon the vases, there was one great flush of roses, seemed 
scarcely real in its light solidity, and in the serene and peaceful hush 
that rested on all around it. To Ada and to me, that, above all, 
appeared the pervading influence. On everything, house, garden, 
‘ terrace, green slopes, water, old oaks, fern, moss, woods again, and far 
away acroks the openings in the prospect, to the distance lying wide 
before us with a purple bloom upon it, there seemed to be such undis¬ 
turbed repose. 

When we came into the little village, and passed a small inn with 
the sign of the Dedlock Arms swinging over the road in front, Mr. 
Boythom interchanged gre^^tings vrith a young gentleman sitting on 
a bench outside the inn-door, who had some fishing-tackle lying 
beside him.**®*’ 

“That’s the housekeeper’s grandson, Mr. Bouncewell by name,” 
said he; “ and he is in love with a pretty girl up at the House. Lady 
Dedlock has taken a fancy to the pretty girl, and is going to keep her 
about her owu fair person—an honour which my young friend himself 
do^ nof at all appreciate. However, ho can’t marry just yet, even if 
his Bosebnd were wiUing; so he is^fain to make the best of it. In 
the meanwhile, he comes here pretty often, for a day or two at a time, 
to-fish. Ha ha ha ha!” [ 

“ Are he and the pretty gii'l engaged, Mr. Boythom ? ” asked Ada. 
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“Why, my d«ar Miss Clare,” he retnmod, “I think they may 
perhaps understand each other; hut you,will see them soon, I dare 
say, and I must learn from you on such a point—not you from me.” 

Ada blushed; and Mr. Boythom, trotting forward on his comely 
grey horse, dismounted at his own door, and stood ready, with ex¬ 
tended arm and uncovered head, to welcome us when we arrived. 

He lived in a pretty house, formerly the Parsonage-house, with a 
lawn in front, a bright flower-garden at the sidte, and a well-stocked 
orchard and kitchen-garden in the rear, enclosed with a venerable 
wall that had of itself a ripened ruddy look. But, indeed, everything 
about the place wore auiAspect of matnrity and abundance. The old 
lime-tree walk was like green cloisters, the very shadows of the cherry- 
trees and apple-trees were heavy with fruit, the gooseberry-buBhes 
were so laden that their branches arched and rested on the earth, the 
strawberries and raspberries grew in like profusion, and the peaches 
basked by the hundred on the wall. Tumbled about among the 
spread nets anTl the glass frames sparkling and winking in the sun, 
there were such heaps of drooping pods, and marrows, and cucumbers, 
that every foot of ground appeared a vegetable treasury, while the 
smell of sweet herbs and all kinds of wholesome growth (to say 
nothing of the neighbouring meadows wj^ore the hay was carrying) 
made the whole air a gieat nosegay. Such stillness and composure 
reigned within the orderly precincts of tHe old ro(f wall, that even the 
feathers hung in garlands to scare the bird! hardly stirred; and the 
wall had such a ripening influence that w^here, here and there high 
up, a disused mail and scrap of list still clung to it, it was easy to 
fanay that they had mellowed with the changing seasons, and that 
they hod rusted and decayed according to the common fate. 

The house, though a little disorderly in comparison with the garden,, 
was a real old house, with settles in the chimney of the brick-floored 
kitchen, and great beams across the ceilings. On one side* of it was 
the terrible piece of ground in dispute, where Mr. Boythom main¬ 
tained a sentry iu a smock-frock, day and night, whose duty was 
supposed to be, in cases of aggression, imnlbdiately to ring a largo 
bell hung up there for the purpose, to unchain a great bull-dog estab¬ 
lished in a kennel as his ally, and generally to deal destruction on the 
enemy. Not content with these precautions, Mr. Boythom had him¬ 
self compoged and posted there| on painted hoards to which his name 
was attached in large letters, the following solemn warnings: “ Beware 
of the Bull-dog, He is most ferocious. Lawrence Boy thorn.” “ The 
blunderbuss is loaded with slugs. Lawrence Boythom.” “Man¬ 
traps and spring-guns are set here at all times of the day n^ght. 
Lawrence Boythom.” “Take notice. That any person or pemems 
audaciously presuming to trespf^s on this projierty, will be punished 
with the utmost severity of private chastisement, and prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour of the law. Iliwrence Boythom.” These be 
showed us, from the drawmg-roqm window, while his bird was bopping 
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ftbont his head^ and he laughed, ** Ha ha ha ha 1 Ha ha ha ha! to 
that extent as he pointed them out, that I really thought he would 
have hurt hims^f. 

“ But this is taking a great deal of trouble,” said Mr. Skimpole in 
his light way, “ when you are not in earnest after all ? ” 

“ Not in earnest I ” returned Mr. Boythom, with unspeakable warmth. 

Not in earnest! H I could have hoped to train him, I wo^d have 
bought a Liou instead of that dog, and would have turned him loose 
upon the first intolerable robber who should dare to make an encimch- 
ment on my rights. Let Sir Leicester Dedlock consent to come out 
and decide this question by single combat, and I will meet him with 
any weapon known to manHnd in any age or country. I am that much 
in earnest. Not more 1 ” 

Wo arrived at his house on a Saturday. On the Sunday morning 
we all set forth to walk to the little church in the park. Entering 
the ‘park, almost immediately by the disputed grouncl,fWe pursued a 
pleasant footpath winding among the verdant turf and the beautiful 
trees, until it brought us to the church-porch. 

The congregation was extremely small and quite a rustic one, with 
the exception of a large muster of servants from the House, some of 
■w'hom were already in their seats, while others were yet dropping in. 
There were some stetely footmen; and there was a perfect picture of 
an old coachman, who loojced* as if he were the official representative 
of all the pomps and vanities that had ever been put into his coach. 
There was a very pretty show of young women; and above them, the 
handsome old feco and fine responsible portly figure 'of the house¬ 
keeper, towered pre-eminent. The pretty girl, of whom Mr. Boythoi'n 
had told ns, was close by her. She was so very pretty, that I might 
have known her by'her Iteauty, even if 1 had not seen ho# 3 }blushingly 
conscious she was of the eyes of the young fisherman, w^to X dis¬ 
covered not far off. One face, and not an agreeable oaa^liough it 
was handsome, seemed maUcionsly watchful of this jpel^y “^girl, and 
indeed of every one and everything there. It was a l^nchwoman’s. 

As the bell was yet ringing and the great people were not yet come, 
I had leisure to glance over the church, which smelt as earthy as a 
grave, and to think what a shady, ancient, solemn little church it was. 
The windowigjjieavily shaded by trees, .admitted a subdued light that 
made the faces around me pole, and darkened the' old brasses in the 
pavement, and the time and damp-wOm monuments, and rendered the 
sunshine in the little porch, where a monotonous ringor was working 
at the bell, inestimably bright. But a stir in that direction, a gather¬ 
ing qf regrerential awe in the rustic faces, and a blandly-ferocioas 
assumption on the part of Mr. Boythorn of being resolutely unedn- 
sciouB of somebody’s existence, forewomed me that the great people 
^vere oomo, and that the service was going to begin. 

“ ‘ Enter not into jtuigment with thy servant, 0 Lord, for in thy 
sight-’" 
































Esther's Strange Emotion. 20I 

Shall I ever forget the rapid beating at my heart, occasioned by the 
look 1 met, as I stood np I Shall 1 ever forget the manner in which 
those handsome proud eyes seemed to spring out of their languor, and 
to hold mine! It was only a moment before T cast mine down— 
released again, if I may say so—on my book; but, I knew the beauti¬ 
ful face quite well, in that short space of time. * 

And, very strangely, there was something quickened within me, 
associated with jthe lonely days at my godmother'h ; yes, away even to 
the days when I had stood on tiptoe to dress myself at my little glass, 
after dressing my doll. And this, although 1 had’never seen this 
lady’s face before in all my life—I w'as quite sure of it—absolutely 
certain. 

It was easy to know that the ceremonious, gouty," grey-haired 
gentleman, the only other occupant of the great pew, was Sir Leicester 
Dedlock; and that the lady w'as Lady Dedlock. But why her face 
should bo, in confused way, like a broken glass to me, in which 1 
saw scrape of old remeiqbrances; and why I should be so fluttered 
and troubled (for I wak still), by having casually met her eyes; I 
could not think. 

I felt it to be an unmeaning w'eakness in me, and tried to overcome 
it by attending to the w'ords I heard. Then, very strangely, I'seemed 
to^ hear them, not in tlie reader’s voice,^but in tl^o well-remembered 
voice of my godmother. This made me t^iink, did Lady Dedlock’s 
face accidentally resemble my godmother’s ? It might be that it did, 
a little; but, the expression w'as so different, and the stem decision 
which had wc8*n into my godmother’s face, like weather into rocks, 
was *60 completely wanting in the face before me, that it could not bo 
that resemblance which had struck me. Neither did I know the lofti¬ 
ness and haughtiness of Lady Dcdlock’s face, at all*, in any one. And 
yet /—J, little Esther Summerson, the child who lived a Jife apart, 
and on whose birthday there was no rejoicing—seemed to arise before 
my own eyes, evoked out of the past by some pow'cr in this fashion¬ 
able lady, whom I not only entertained no ftmey that I had ever seen, 
but whom I perfectly well knew I had never seen until that hour. 

It made me tremble so, to be thrown into this unaccountable agita- 
tioh, that I was conscious of being distressed even by tho observation 
of the French maid, though I kiiew she had been looking watchfully 
here, and there, and ‘everywhere, from the moment of her coming into 
the church. By degrees, though Vcry» slowly, I at last overcame my 
strange emotion. After a long time, I looked towards Lady Dedlock 
again. It was while they were preparing to sing, before the sermon. 
She took no heed of me, and the beating at my heart was gene. 
Neither did it revive for more than a few moments, when ahe once or 
twice afterwards glanced at Ada«or at me through her glass. 

Tho service being concluded, Sir Leicester gave his arm with much 
taste and gallantry to Lady Dedlock?—though ho was obliged to walk 
by the help of a thick stick—and escorted her out of church to the 
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ptmy carriage ih wHcli iUey Ibad come. The servants then dispersed* 
and so did the congregation ; whom Sir Leicester had contemplated 
all along (Mr. Skimpole said to Mr. Boythorn’s infinite delight), as if 
he were a considerable landed proprietor in Heaven. 

“ He believes he is! ” said Mr. Boythorn. “ He firmly believes, it. 
So did his father, and his grandfather, and his great-grandfather! ” 

“ Do yon know,** pursued Mr. Skimpole, very unexpectedly to Mr. 
Boythorn, “ it*s agreeable to me to see a man of that sort.” 

Is it! ” said Mr. Boythorn. 

“Say that he.wants to patronise me,’* pursued Mr. Skimpole, 
“ Very well! I don’t object.” 

“ I do,” said Mr. Boythorn, with ^eat vigour. 

“ Do you feally ? ” I'eturned Mr. Skimpole, in his easy light vein. 
“But, that’s taking trouble, surely. And why should you take 
trouble? Hero am I, content to receive things childishly, as they 
fall out: and 1 never take trouble I I come down here, for instance, 
and 1‘fiud a mighty potentate, exacting homage. Very well I I say 
* Mighty potentate, here is my homage! It’s easier to give it, than to 
withhold it. Here it is. If you have anything of an agreeable nature 
to show me, I shall be happy to see it; if you have anything of an 
agreeable nature to give ni^ I shall be happy to accept it.’ Mighty 
potentate replies in effect, ‘This is a sensible fellow. 1 find him 
accord with my dig^tion and»my bilious system. He doesn’t impose 
upon me the necessity of iPolliug m/self up like a hedgehog with ray 
points outward. I expand, I open, I turn my silver lining outward 
like Milton’s cloud, and it’s more agreeable to both of us.’ That’s my 
view of such things; speaking as a child! ” • 

“ But suppose you went down somewhere else to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Boythorn, “ where there was the opposite of* that fellow—or of this 
fellow—How then ? ” 

“ How then ? ” said Mr. Skimpole, with an appearance of the utmost 
simplicity and candour. “ Just the same then I I should say, ‘ My 
esteemed Boythorn ’—to make you the personification of our imaginary 
friend—‘my esteemed Boythorn, you object to the mighty potentate? 
Very good. So do I. I take it that my business in t^e social system 
is to be agreeable; I take it that everybody’s business in the social 
system is to he agreeable. It’s a system of harmony, in short. 
Therefore if‘you object, I object. Now, excellent .Boy thorp., let us go 
to dinner! ’ ” 

“ But excellent Boythorn mi^t say,” returned our host, swelling 
and growing very red, “ I’ll be-” 

“ I understand,” said Mr. Skimpole. “ Very likely ho would.” 

“ —'If I will go to dinner! ” cried Mr. Boythorn, in a violent 
burst, and stopping to strike hia stick upon the ground. “‘And he 
would probably add, ‘Is there suck lathing as principle, Mr. Harold 
Skimpole?”’ , c 

“ To which Harold Skitupole would, reply, you know,” he returned 
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in his gayest manner, and mth his most ingenuous smile, “ < Upon 
my life I Wre. not the least idea! I don’t know what it is yon call 
by that name, or where it is, or who possesses it. If yon possess it, 
and find it comfortable, 1 am quite delighted, and congratulate you 
heartily. But I know nothing about it, 1 assure you; for 1 am a 
mere child, and I lay no claim to it, and I don’t want it! ’ So, you 
see, excellent Boythorn and 1 would go to dinner fEfter aU! ” 

This was one of many little dialogues between them, which I 
always expected to end, and which I dare say would hsTe ended 
under other circumstances, in some violent explosion on the part of our 
host. But ho had so high a sense of his hospitable and responsible 
position 08 our entertainer, and idy guardian laughed so sincerely at 
and with Mr. Skimpole, as a child who blew bubbles and broke them 
all day long, that matters never went beyond this point. Mr. 
Skimpole, who. always seemed quite unconscious of having been on 
delicate ground, then betook himself to beginning some sketch in the 
park which he never finished, or to playing fragments of airs on the 
piano, or to singing scraps of songs, or to lying down on his back 
under a tree, and looking at the sky—which he couldn’t help thinking, 
he said, was what he was meant for; it suited him so exactly. 

“ Enterprise and effort,” he would sajj to us (on his back), “ aro 
delightfial to me. 1 believe I am truly cosmopolitan. I have the 
deepest sympathy with them. I lie in ‘a shady place like this, and 
think of ^venturous spirits going to the North Pole, or penetrating 
to tlio heart of the Torrid Zone, with admiration. Mercenary 
' creatures ask,#* What is the use of a man’s going to the North Pole ? 
What good does it do ? ’ 1 can’t say; but, for anything I can say, he 
may go for the purpose—though he don’t know it—of employing my 
thoughts as I lie hero. Take an extreme case. Tpke the case of the 
Slaves on American plantations. I daro say they are worked hard, I' 
dare say they don’t altogether like it, I dare say theirs is an unpleasant 
o:^rionce on the whole; but, they people the landscape for me, they 
give it a poetry for mo, and perhaps that is one of the pleasanter 
objects of their existence. I am very senaiblo of it, if it be, and 1 
shouldn’t wonder if it were 1 ” 

I always wondered on these occasions whether he over thought of 
Mrs. Skunpolo and the children, and in what point of view they 
presented Jhomselves to his cosmopolitan mind. So fic os I could 
understand, they rarely presented, themselves at all. 

The week had gone ronnd to the Saturday following that beating 
of my heart in the church; and every day had been so bright and 
blue, that to ramble iu the woods, and to see the light strilring down 
among the transparent leaves,'fand sparkling in the beautiful ilSler- 
lacings of the shadows of the trees, while the birds poured out their 
soup, and the air was drowsy rilth the hum of insects, had boen most 
delightful. We had one fisvonrito ^ot, deep in moss and last year’s 
loaves, where there were some felled trees from which the bark was 
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all stripped off. Seated among these, we looked through a green 
vis1»> supported by thousands of natural columns, the whitened stems 
of trees, upon a distant prospect made so radiant by its contrast with 
the shade in which we sat, and made so precious by ^ the arched 
perspective through which we saw it, that it was like a glimpse of the 
better land. TJpoi^the Saturday we sat here, Mr. Jarndyce, Ada, and 
I, until we heard thunder muttering in the distance, and felt the 
large rain-drops rattle through the leaves. 

The weather had been all the weok extremely sultry; but, the storm 
broke so suddenly—upon us, at least, in that sheltered spot—that 
before we reached the outskirts of tl;o wood, the thunder and lightning 
wore fi'eqnent, and the rain came plunging through the leaves, as if 
every drop '^rere a great leaden bead. As it was not a time for 
standing among trees, we ran out of the wood, and up and down the 
moss-grown steps which crossed the plantation-fence Kke two bi’oad- 
btaved ladders placed back to back, and made for a keeper’s lodge 
which was close at hand. We had often noticed the dark beauty of 
this lodge standing in a deep twilight of trees, and how the ivy 
clustered over it, and how there was a steep hollovf near, where we 
had once seen the keeper’s dog dive down into the fern as if it wore 
water. o 

The lodge was sq dark within, now the sky was overcast, that we 
only clearly saw the man who came, to the door when we took shelter 
there, and put two chaii’s for Ada and me. The lattice-windows were 
all thrown open, and we sat, just within the doorway, watching the 
storm. It was grand to see how the wind awoke, and bent the trees, 
and drove the rain before it like a cloud of smoko; and to hear the 
solemn thunder, and to see the lightning; and while thinking with 
awe of the tremendous powers by which bur little lives are en¬ 
compassed,^ to consider how beneficent they are, and how upon the 
smallest flower and leaf there was already a freshness poured from all 
this seeming rage, which seemed to make creation new again. 

“ Is it not dangerous to sit in so exposed a place ? ” 

“ O no, Esther dear I ” Wd Ada, quietly. 

Ada said it to me ; but, I bad not spoken. 

The beating of my heart came back again. I had never heard the 
voice, as I never seen the face, but it affected me in the same 
Bti'onge way. Again, in a momen«, there arose 'before my mind in¬ 
numerable pictures of myself. • 

Lady Dedlock had tahen shelter in the lodge, before our arrival 
ihorCj emd had come out of the gloom within. She stood behind my 
chal)^ with her hand upon it. I saw her with her hand close to my 
shoulder, when I tum^ my head. 

“ I have frightened you ? ” she saido 

No. It was not fright. Why should I be frightened! 

“ I believe,” said Lady Dedl«fck to my guardian, “ I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Mr. Jarndyce.” 
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“ Yoifr rementtbrance does me more honour than I had supposed it 
would, Lady Dedloclt,” he returned. 

** I recognised you in church on Sunday. I am sorry that any local 
disputes of Sir Leicester’s—they are not of his seeking, however, I 
believo—should render it a matter of some absurd difficulty to show 
you any attention here,” „ 

** I am aware of the circumstances,” returned my guardian with a 
smile, “ and am sufficiently obliged.” * 

She had given him her hand, in an indifferent way that seemed 
habitual to her, and spoke in a correspondingly indifferent manner, 
though in a very pleasant voice. She was as graceful as she wag 
beautiful; perfectly sclf-'possessod; and had the air, 1 thought, of 
being able to attract and interest any one, if she had thoitght it woidh 
her while. The keeper had brought her a chair, on which she sat, in 
the middle of the porch between us. 

"Is the yaung gentleman disposed of, whom you wrote to Sir 
Leicester about, and whoso wishes Sir Leicester vras sorry not to have 
it in his power to advan'ce in any way ? ” she said, over her shoulder, 
to my guardian. 

“ I hope so,” said ho. 

She seemed to respect him, and even •to wish to conciliate him. 
TJiere was somctliing very winning in her haugjity manner; and it 
became more familiar—I was going to say yioro easy, but that could 
hardly be—as she spoke to him over her shoulder. 

“ I presume this is your other ward, Miss Clare ? ” 

He presented Ada, in foim. 

" \'ou will lose the disinterested part of your Don Quixote character,” 
said Lady Dedlock to Mr. Janidyce, over her shoulder again, “if yen 
only redress the wrongs’of beauty like this. Buf present me,” and. 
she turned full upon mo, “ to tliis young lady too! ” 

“ Miss Summerson really is my ward,” said Mr. Jarndyce. “ I am 
responsible to no Lord Chancellor in her case.” 

“ Has Miss Summerson lost both her jmrents ? ” said my Lady. 

" Yes.” ^ • 

" She is very fortunate in her guardian.” 

Lady Dedlock looked at mo, and I looked at her, and said I was 
indeed. All at once she turned from me with a has^air, almost 
oxpressivo^of displdasure or dislike, and spoke to him over her 
shoulder again. * • 

"Ages have passed since we were in the habitofmeeting,Mr. Jarndyce.” 

“ A long time. At least I thought it was a long time, until I saw 
you last Sunday,” he returned. • n. 

“What. Even yon are a courtier, or tliink it necessary to become 
one to me! ” she said, with soiae disdain. " I have achieved that 
reputation, I suppose.” 

“ You have achieved so much, Bady Dedlock,” said my guardian, 
“ that you pay some little penally, I dare say. But none to me.” 
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So iQttoli! ” sLe repeated, slightly laughing. “ Yes! ” 

With her air of superiority, and power, and fascination, and 1 know 
not what, she seem^ iy;> regard Ada and me as little ihore than 
children. So, os she slightly laughed, and afterwards sat looking at 
the rain, she was as self-possessed, and as free to occupy herself with . 
her own thoughts, as if she had been alone. 

“ I think you kne\^ my sister, when we were abroad together, better 
than you knew me ? ” she said, looking at him again. 

“ Yes, we happened to meet oftener,” he returned. 

" We went our several ways,” said Lady Dedlock, “ and had little 
in common even before wo agreed to differ. It is to be regretted, 1 
suppose, but it could not be helped.” 

Lady Dediock again sat looking at tho rain. The storm soon began 
to paSs upon its way. The shower greatly abated^ the lightning 
ceased, the thunder rolled among the distant hills, and the sun began 
to glistem'on the wet leaves and the falling rain. As*we sat there, 
silently, we saw aUttlo pony phaeton coming.towards us at a merry 
pace. 

“ The messenger is coming back, my Lady,” said the keeper, “ with 
tho carriage.” 

As it ^ove up, we saw fhat there were two people inside. There 
alighted from it, wkh some «cloaks and wrappers, first the French¬ 
woman whom I had seen «a church,*and secondly the pretty giii; the 
Frenchwoman, with a defiant confidence; tho pretty girl confused and 
hesitating. r 

“ What now ? ” said Lady Dedlock. “ Two! ” »• 

“ I am your maid, my Lady, at the present,” said tho Frenchwoman. 

" The message was for the attendant.” • 

. * “I was afraid you might mean me, my Lady,” said the pretty girl. 

“ I did mean you, child,” replied' her mistress, calmly. “ Put that 
shawl on me.” 

She slightly stooped her shoulders to receive it, and the pretty gji\ 
lightly dropped it in its place. The Fi'enchwoman stood unnoticed, 
looking on with her lips very tightly set, 

“1 am sorry,” said Lady Dedlock to Mr. Jorndyce, “that we are 
not likely to renew our former r'*.q[uaintance. You will allow me to 
send the carriX'ge hack for your two wards. It shall lie* hern directly.” 

But, as he would on no account accept this offer, she tooka graceful 
leave of Ada none of me—and put her hand upon his proffer^ arm, 
a^got into the carriage; which was a little, low, park carriage, with 


the pretty girl, “ I shall want you. 

^ Frenchwoman, with the wrappers 
remained lading where she 
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itself, and tbat she was pnnisbed for her imperions manner. Her 
retaliation was the most slngnlar 1 could have imagined. She 
remained perfectly still until the carriage had turned into the drive, 
and then, without the least discompostire of countenance, slipped off 
her i^oes, left them on the ground, and walked deliberately in the 
same direction, through the wettest of the wet gross. 

**Is that young woman mad?” said my gnai*dii?n. 

“ 0 no, sir I ” said the keeper, who, with his wife, was looking after 
her. ” Hortense is not one of that sort. She has as good a head- 
piece as the best. But she’s mortal high and passionate—powerfnl 
high and passionate; and what with having notice to leave, and 
having otherd put above her, she don’t take kindly to it.” „ 

“But why should she walk shoeless, through all that water?” said 
my guardian. 

“ Why, indeed, sir, unless it is to cool her down! ” said the man. 

“ Or nnless 'she fancies it’s blood,” said the woman. “ She’d as 
soon walk through that as anything else, I think, when her own’s up I ” 
Wo passed not far from the House, a few minutes afterwards. 
Feaoefbl as it had looked wheiL we first saw it, it looked even more so 
now, with a diamond spray glittering all about it, a light wind blowing, 
the birds no longer hushed hut singing strongly, eveiything refreshed 
by the late rain, and the little carriage ohiuing at, the doorway like 
a fairy carriage made of silver. StiU, very steadfastly and quietly 
walking towards it, a peaceful figure too in the landscape, went 
Mademoiselle Hortense, shoeless, through the wet grass. 


CHAPTEB XIX. 

UOVIKO ON. 

• 

Jr is the long vacation in the regions of Chancery Lane. The good 
shii>s Law and Equity, those teak-buill^ copijer-bottorned, iron-fastened, 
brazen-faced, and not by any means fast-sailing Clippers, are laid 
up in ordinary. The Flying Dutchman, with a crew \>f ghostly 
cHents im|uoring all whom they m^ encounter to penise their papers, 
has drifted, for the time being. Heaven knows where. The Courts 
are all shut up; the public offices lie in a hot sleep; Westminster 
Hall itself is a shady solitude where nightingales might sing, and a 
tmfderer dase of suitors thwi is usuMly found there, walk. ' 

The Temple, Obaucery Lane, Serjeants’ Inn, and Lincoln’s Iim. 
even unto tiie Fields, are like harbours at low water; whm» 
stranded proeeedmgs, office at anch|pr, idle derks lounging on lop¬ 
sided stods that wiH not recover their perpendicular until the current 
Term sets m, lie high upon the ooze of the long vaoa^mi. 
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Outer doors of chambers are shut tip by the score, messaged and' 
parcels are to be left at the Porter’s Lodge by the bushel. A crop of 
grass would grow in the chinks of the stone pavement on^de 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, but that the ticket>porters, who have nothing to 
do beyond sitting in the shade there, with their white aprons over 
their heads to ke^ the flies o£F, grab it up and eat it thoughtfully. 

There'is only one Judge in town. Even he only comes twice a week 
to sit in chaml^rs. * If tho country folks of those assize towns on his 
circuit could see him now! No full-bottomed wig, no red petticoats, 
no fur, no javelin-men, no white wands. Merely a close-shaved 
gentleman in white trousers and a white hat, with sea-bronze on the 
judicial countenance, and a strip of bark peeled by the solar rays from 
the judiciaPnosc, who calls in at tho shell-fish shop as he comes along, 
and drinks iced ginger-beer I 

The bar of England is scattered over tho face of 'the earth. How 
England can get on through four long summer mocths without its 
bar—which is its acknowledged refuge in adversity, and its only 
legitimate triumph in prosperity—is beside the question; assuredly 
that shield and buckler of Britannia are not in present wear. The 
learned gentleman who is always so tremendously indignant at tho 
unprecedented outrage cOaTimittod on the feelings of his client by 
the opposite partyj^that he never seems likely to recover it, is doing 
infinitely bettor than ini"ht "be expected, in Switzerland. The learned 
gentleman who does tLe withering business, and wbo blights aU 
opponents with his gloomy sarcasm, is as merry as a grig at a French 
watering-place. The learned gentleman who weeps^by the pint on 
the smallest provocation, has not shod a tear these six w'ceks.* The 
very learned gentleman who has cooled tho natnral heat of his gingery 
complexion in pobls and fountains of law, until he has become great 
in knotty arguments for term-time, when he poses the drowsy Bench 
with legal chaff,” inexplicable to the uninitiated and to most of the 
initiated too, is roaming, with a characteristic delight in aridity and 
dust, about Constantinwle. Other dispersed fragments of tho same 
great Palladium are to oe found on the canals of Venice, at the second 
cataract of the Nile, in tho baths of Germany, and sprinkled on tho 
sea-sand all over the English coast. Scarcely one is to be encountered 
in tho desfigted region of Chancery Lane. If such a lonely member 
of, the bar do flit across the waste, and come n^on a prowling suitor 
who is unable to leave off haunting the scenes of his anxiety, they 
frighten one another, and retreat into opposite shades. 

It is the hottest long vocation known for many years. AU the 
yaung^lerks are madly in love, and, according to their various degrees, 
pine for bliss with the beloved object, at Margate, Eamsgato, or 
Gravesend. All the middle-agedclerks think their Emilies top 
large. All the unowned dogs who stray into tho Inns of Court, mid 
pant about staircases and othef* dry places, seeking water, give short 
bowls of t^gravation, All the blind men’s dogs in the streets draw 
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tilieh: masters against pnmps, or trip them over buckets. A shop with 
a snn-blind, and a watered pavement, and a bowl of gold and silver 
fish m the window, is a sanctnary. Temple Bar gets so hot, that it 

is, to the adjacent Strand and Fleet Street, what a heater is in an um, 
and keeps them simmering all night. 

"There are offices about the Inns of Court in which a man might be 
cool, if any coolness were worth purchasing at such a price in dulncss; 
but, the little thoroughfares immediately outside? those retirements 
seem to blaze. In Mr. Erook’s court, it is so hot that the people 
tum their houses inside out, and sit in chairs upon the pavement— 
Mr, Krook included, who there pursues his studies, with his cat (who 
never is too hot) by his side. The Sol’s Arms has diseontihuca tho 
harmonic meetings for the season, and Little Swills is engaged at tho 
Pastoral Gardens down the river, where he comes out in quite an 
innocent mannery and sings comic ditties of a juvenile complexion, 
calculated (as t^ho bill says) not to wound the feolings of the most 
fastidious mind. 

Over all the legal neighbourhood, thers hangs, like some great veil 
of rust, or gigantic cobweb, the idleness and pensiveness of tho long 
vacation. Mr. Snagsby, law-stationer of Cook’s Court, Cursitor Sti-ect, 
is sensible of the influence; not only in bis mind as a sympathetic 
and contem jdative man, but also in his business as a law-stationer 
aforesaid. He hqs more leisure for* musing i^ Staple Inn and in the 
BoUs Yard, durshg tho long vacation, than at other seasons; and he 
says to the two ’prentices, what a thing it is in such hot weather to 
think that you Kve in an island, with the sea a-rolling and a-bowling 
right round you. 

Ouster is busy in the little drawing-room, on this present afternoon 
in the long vacation, when Mr. and Mrs. Snagsby have it in con¬ 
templation to Teceive45ompany. The expected guests arc rather select 
than numerous, being Mr. and Mrs. Chadband, and no more. From 
Mr. Chadband’s being much given to describe himself, both verbally 
and in writing, as a vessel, he is occasionally^iistaken by strangers 
for a gentleman connected with navigation; but, he is, as he expresses 

it, “in the ministry.” Mr. Chadband is attached to no particular 

denmnination; and is considered by his persecutors to have nothing 
so very remarkable to say on the. greatest of subjects as to render his 
voluntecTing,»on his account, at all incumbent on his conscience; 
but, he has his followers, and Mrs. Snagsby is of the number. Mrs. 
Snagsby has but recently taken a passage upw^ard by the vessel, 
Chadband; and her attention was attracted to that Bark A 1, when 
she was something flushed by tho hot weather. -• - .*» 

My little woman,” says Mr. Snagsby to the sparrows in Staple 
Inu, “ likes to have her religion ra^er sharp, you see t ” 

So, Guster, much imprest by regarding herself for the time as 
the handmaid of Chadband, whom she*know^s to be endowed with tho 
gift of holding forth for four hours at a sti’etch, prepares the little 
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drftwing-Toom for tea. All tbo fomiture is slu&en and dusted, the 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Snagsby are touched up with a wet doth, 
the best tea-service is set forth, and there is excellent iwoyjsion made 
of dainty new bread, crusty twists, cool fresh butter, thin slices of 
ham, tongue and German sausage, and delicate little rows of anchovies 
nestling'’ in paxsley; not to mention new-laid eggs, to be brought up 
warm in a napkin, and hot buttered toast. For, Chadband is rather 
a consuming vessel—^the persecutes say -a gorging vessel; and can 
wield such weapons of the flesh as a knife and fork, remarkably well. 

Mr. Snagsby in his best coat, looking at all the preparations when 
they are completed, and coughing his cough of deference behind .his 
hand, says to Mrs. Snagsby, “ At what time did you expect Mr. and 
Mrs. Chadband, my love ? ” 

“ At six,” says Mrs. Snagsby. 

Mr. Snagsby observes in a mild and casual way, that “ it’s gone 
that.” ^ 

“Perhaps you’d like to begin without them,” is Mrs. Snagsby’s 
reproachful remark. 

Mr. Snagsby does look as if he w'ould like it very much, but ho 
says, with his cough of mildness, “ No, my dear, no. I merely named 
the time.” ^ 

“ What’s time^’ says Mrs. Snagsby, “ to eternity ? ” 

“ Very true, my dear,” 'says Mr. Snagsby. Only when a person 
lays in victuals for IcaJ a person does it with a view—perhaps—^more 
to time. And when a time is named for having tea, it’s better to 
come up to it.” 

“ To come up to it! ” Mrs. Snagsby repeats with severity! “ Up 
to it I As if Mr. Chadband was a fighter^ ” 

“ Not at all, ny dear,” says Mr. Snagsby. 

Here, Guster, who had been looking out of the bedroom window, 
comes rustling and scratching down the little staircase like a popular 
ghost, and, falling flushed into the drawing-room, announces tliat Mr. 
and Mrs. Chadband h^ve appeared in the court. The bell at the inner 
door in the passage immediately thereafter tinkling, she is admonished 
by Mrs. ^agsby, on pain of instant reconsignment to her patron 
saint, not to omit the ceremony'of announcement. Much discomposed 
in her (which were previously in the best order) by this threat, 

she so fef^^y mutilates that point of state a^ to annovpce “ Mr. and 
Mjns. Cheeseming, least which}' Imeantersay, whatsemamo!” and 
retires conscience-stricken from the presence. 

Mr. Chadband is a large yellow man, with a fat smile, and a general 
appearance of having a good .deal of train oil in his system, Mrs. 
(&dband is a stern, severo-looking, silent woman. Mr. Chadband 
moves softly and oambrously, not^tinlike a bear who has been taught 
to walk upright, hs very much embarrassed about the arms, as 
if . they were inconvenient to him, and-he wanted to groved; is very 
mu^ in a perspiration about tho head; and never speaks without 
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first putting np his great hand, as'^^elivering a token to his hearers 
tha4 he is going to edify them. 

** My Mends,” says Mr. Chadband, “ Peace be dn this house I On 
the master thei'eof, on the mistress thereof, on the young maidens, 
and on the young men! My friends, why do I wish for peace? 
What is peace ? Is it war ? No. Is it strife ? J^o. Is it lovely, 
and gentle, and beantiftil, and pleasant, and sereno, and joyfnl ? O 
yes! Therefore, my friends, I wish for peace, dpon you and upon 
yours.” 

In consequence of Mrs. Snagsby looking deeply edified, Mr. 
Snagsby thinks it expedient on the whole to say Amen, which is well 
received. , 

Now, my mends,” proceeds Mr. Chadband, “ since I afli upon this 
theme-” 

Guster presents herself. Mrs. Snagsby, in a spectral bass voice, 
and without regioving her eyes from Chadband, says, with dread dis- 
tinctnesB, Go away 1 ” 

“ Now, my friends,” says Chadband, “ since I am upon this theme, 
and in my lowly path improving it-” 

Glister is heard unaccountably to murmur *‘oue thonsiug seven 
hundred and eighty-two.” The spectral voice repeats more solemnly, 
“ Go away 1 ” , * 

““Now, my Mends,” said Mr. Chadband, “ we will inquire in a 
spirit of love-” 

Still Guster reiterates “one thousing seven hundred and eighty- 
two.”^ • 

Mr. Chadband, pausing with the resignation of a man accustomed 
to be persecuted, and languidly folding up his chiu into his &t smil^ 
says, “ Let us hear the maiden! Speak, maiden! ” * 

“ One thousing seven hundi’ed and eighty-two, if you please, sir. 
Which ho wish to kuow what the shilling ware for,” says Ghister, 
breathless. 

“ For ? ” returns Mrs. Chadband.^ “ For hiekifare 1 ” 

Guster replied that “ho insistes on one and eightpenoe, or on 
summonsizxmg the party.” Mrs. Snagsby and Mrs. Chadband axe 
proceeding to grow shrill in indignation, when Mr. Chadband quiets 
the tumult by lifting up his hand. 

“ My friends,” says'he, “ I remember a duty imfulfillod yesterday. 
It is right that 1 should be chastened in some penalty. I ought not 
to murmur. Bachael, pay the eightpenoe! ” 

While Mrs. Snagsby, drawing her breath, looks hard at Mr. 
^agsby, as who should say, “ You hear this Apostle I and 
Mr. Chadband glows with humility tmd train oil, Mrs. Chadband pays 
the money. It is Mr. Ohadlmnd*%habit—it is the head and front of 
his pretensions indeed—^to keep this sort of debtor and creditor 
account in the smallest itms, and t<f post it publicly on the most 
trivial occasions. ; 
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**My friends,” says ChaidbanSf^oiglitpenco is not mnob; it might 
justly have boon one and fourpenco; it might justly have been half-ar 
crown. O let us be jo3rfal, joyful! O let us be joyful 1 ” 

With which remark, which appears from its sound to be an extract 
in verse, Mr. Ohadband stalks to the table, and, before taking a chair, 
lifts up his admoiitory hand. 

, “ My friends,” says he, “ what is this which we now behold as 
being spread befoi% us? Eefreshmont. 'Do we need refreshment 
then, my friends ? We do. And why do we need refreskment, my 
friends? Because we are but mortal, because we are but sinful, 
because we are but of the earth, because we are not of the air. Can 
we fly, my friends? We cannot. Why can we not fly,.my friends? ” 

Mr. Sna^by, presuming on the success of his last point, ventures 
to observe in a cheerful and rather knowing tone, “ No wings.” But, 
is immediately frowned down by Mrs. Snagsby. 

“ I say, my friends,” pursues Mr. Chadband, utterly rejecting and 
obliterating Mr. Snagsby’s suggestion, “ why can we not fly ? Is it 
because we are calculated to walk? It is. Could we walk, my 
friends, without strength ? We could not. What should we do with¬ 
out strength, my friends ? Our legs would refuse to boar us, our 
knees would double up, uur ankles would turn over, and we sbonld 
como to the ground. Then from whence, my friends, in a human 
point of view, do we derive the strength that is necessary to our limbs ? 
Is it,” says Chadband, glauciug over tho table, “ from bread in various 
forms, from butter which is churned from the milk which is yielded 
untoe ns by the cow, from the eggs which are laid by tho fowl, from 
ham, from tongue, from sausage, and from such Uko ? It is. Thou 
let us partake of the good thiugs which are set before us! ” 

The persecutors denied that there was any particular gift in Mr. 
Chadband’s piling verboso flights of stairs, one upon another, after 
this fashion. But this can only be received as a proof of their deter¬ 
mination to persecute, sinco it must be within everybody’s experience, 
that the Chadband style of oratory is widely received and much 
admired. 

Mr. Chadband, however, having concluded for the present, sits 
down at Mr. Snagsby’s table, and lays about him prodigiously. The 
conyersion.jef nutriment of any sort* into oil of tho quality already 
mentioned, appears to be a process so inseparable froni’ the consti¬ 
tution of this exemplary vessel, that in beginning to eat and drink, 
he may be described as always becoming a kind of considerable Oil 
Mills, or other large factory for the production of that article on a 
wholesale scale. On the present evening of the long vacation, in 
Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, he does such a powerful stroke of 
business, that the warehouse appeaas to be quite full when the works 
cease. 

At this period of tho ontertaiAment, Ouster, who has never recovered 
her first failure, but has neglected > no possible or impossible means 
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of bringing tbo establishment and herself into contempt—among 
which may be briefly enumerated her unexpectedly performing clash¬ 
ing military music on Mr. Ohadband’s head with plates, and after¬ 
wards crowning that gentleman with muffins—at which period of the 
entertainment, Guster whispers Mr. Snagsby that ho is wanted. 

“ And being wanted in the—not to put too fine a point upon it—in 
the shop I ” says Mr. Snagsby rising, “ perhaps^ this good company 
will excuse me for half a* minute.” * 

Mr. Snagsby d(^cends, and finds the two ’prentices intently con¬ 
templating a police constable, who holds a ragged boy by the 
arm. 

« Why, bless my heart ” says Mr. Snagsby, “ what's the matter I ” 

“ This boy,” says the constable, “ althongh he’s repeatedly told to, 
won’t move on-” 

“I’m always*a-moving on, sir,” cries the boy, wiping away his 
grimy tears w^h his arm. “ I’ve always been a-inoving and a-moving 
on, over since I was born. TVhere can I possible move to, sir, more 
nor I do move! ” 

“ Ho won’t move on,” says the constable, calmly, with a slight pro¬ 
fessional hitch of his neck involving its better settlement in his stiiF 
stock, “ althongh he has been repeatedly tautioned, and therefore I 
am obliged to take him into custody. .He’s as«obBtinate a young 
gonopli as I know. He won’t moVb on.” • 

“ O my eye I Whore can I move to 1 ” cries the boy, clutching 
quite desperately at his hair, and beating his bare feet upon the floor 
of Mj; Snagsby^s passage. 

Don’t you come none of that, or I shall make blessed short work 
of you ! ” says the constable, giving him a passionless shake. " My ^ 
instructions are, that you are to move on. I have* told you so five 
hundred times.” 

“ But where ? ” cries the boy. 

“ Well! Beally, constable, you know,” says Mr. Snagsby wistfully, 
and coughing behind his hand his cougli of great perplexity and 
doubt; “ really that does seem a question. Where, you know?” 

“ My instructions don’t go to that,” replies the constable. “ My 
instructions are that this boy is to move on.” 

Do you hear, Jo? .It is nothing to you or to anyone else, that the 
great lights^)! the parliamentary sjsy have failed for some few years, 
in this business, to set you the exaufple of moving on. The one 
grand recipe remaias for you—the profound philosophical prescription 
—the be-^1 and the end-all of your strange existmice upon earth. 
Move on! You are by no means to ffiove off, Jo, for the greatiSghts 
can’t at all.agree about that* Move on I 

Mr. Snagsby says nothing to*this effect; says nothing at all, 
indeed; but coughs his forlomest cough, expressive of no thorough- 
ffire in any direction. By this time* Mr. and Mrs. Ghadbond, and 
Mrs, Snagsby, hearing the altercation, have appeared upon the @taira 
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Oveter having never left the end of the passage, the whcte household 
are assembled. 

«The simple question is, sir,” says the constable, ** whether yon 
know this boy. He says yon do.” 

Mrs. Snagsby, from her elevation, instantly cries ont, “No he 
don’t! ” • ‘ 

“ My lit-tle womaq 1 ” says Mr. Snagsby, looking np the staircase. 

My love, permit me I Pray have a moment’s patience, my dear. I 
do know something of this lad, and in what 1 know of him, 1 can’t 
say that there’s any harm; perhaps on the contrary, constable.” To 
whom the law-stationer relates his Joful and wofnl experience, sup¬ 
pressing the half-crown fact. * 

“ Well! ” says the constable, “ so far, it seems, he had grounds for 
what he said. Whdii I took him into custody up in Holbom, he said 
you knew him. Bpon that, a young man who was in the crowd said 
he was acquainted with you, and you were a rospectabte housekeeper, 
and if I’d call and make the inquiry, he’d appear. The young man 
don’t seem inclined to keep his word, but—Oh! Here is the young 
man! ” 

Enter Mr, Guppy, who nods to Mr. Snagsby, and touches his hat 
with the chivalry of clerkship to the ladies on the stairs. 

** I was strolling away from the office just now, when I found this 
row going on,” says Mr^ Guppy to the law-stationer; “and as your 
name was mentioned, 1 thought it was right the thing should bo 
looked into.” 

“It was very good-natured of you, sir,” says Mr. Snagsby, “<jnd I 
am obliged to yon.” And Mr. Snagsby again relates his experience, 
^again suppressing, the half-crown fact, * 

“Now, I know where you live,” says the constable, then, to Jo, 
“ You live down in Tom-all-Alone’s. That’s a nice innocent place to 
live in, ain’t it ? ” 

“ I can’t go and live in no nicer place, sir,” replies Jo. “ They 
wouldn’t have nothink*^o say to me if 1 wos to go to a nice innocent 
place fur to live. Who ud go and let a nice innocent lodging to such 
a reg’lar one as me i ” 

“ You are very poor, ain’t yop? ” says the constable. 

“ Yes, I am indeed, sir, wery poor ih gin’ral,” replies Jo. 

“ I leave you to judge now! 1 shook these two half-crowns out of 
him,” says the constable, producing them to the company, “ in only 
putting my hand upon him! ” 

“They^ wot's left, Mr. Snagsby,” says Jo, “out of a soaring as 
wd^n^o ky a lady in a wale as sed she wos a servant and come 
to my crossin one night and asked to be showd this ’ere ouse and the 
erase wot him as you giv ihe writin 'to died at, and the herrin-gipound 
wot he’s berrid in. She ses to,, me she ses 'are you the boy at the 
Ihkwhich ? * she ses. I ses'' yes ’ I ,ses. She ses to me she ses ‘ can 
you show me all them places^’ I tes ‘ yes I can’ I ses. And she 
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ees to me * do it ’ ftfld I dun it and she giv me a sov*ring and hooked 
it. And I an’t had much of the eov’ring neither,” says Jo, with dirty 
tears, **fur I had to pay five bob, down in Itom-idl-Alone’s, afore 
they’d square it ftir to give me change, and then a young man he 
thieved another hve while 1 was asleep and another l^y he thieved 
ninepenoe and the landlord he stood drains round with a lot more 
on it.” 

“ You don’t expect anybody to believe this, alfout tlie lady and the 
sovereign, do you ? ” says the constable, eyeing |iim aside with 
inefTable disdain. 

I don’t know as I do, sir,” replies Jo. “ I don’t expect nothink 
at all, sir, mpeh, but that’s the true hist’ry on it.” 

“You see what ho is!” the constable observes to fiie audience. 

“ Well, Mr. Snagsby, if I don’t lock him up this time, will you engage 
for his moving on ? ” 

“ No I ” criei Mrs. Snagsby from the stairs. 

“ My little woman ! ” pleads her husband. “ Constable, I have no 
doubt he’ll move on. You know you really must do it,” says Mr. 
Snagsby. 

“I’m every ways agreeable, sir,” says the hapless Jo. 

“ Do it, then,” observes the constable. You know what yon have 
got to do. Do it I And recollect you wpn’t get so easy next time. 
Catch hold of your money. Now,* the soonq;* you’re five mile off, the 
better for all parties.” 

With this farewell hint, and pointing generally to the setting sun, 
as a ]ikely pladb to move on to, the constable bids his auditors good 
afternoon; and makes the echoes of Cook’s Court perform slow mnsio 
for him as ho walks away on the shady side, carrying his iron-bound 
hat in his hand for a little ventilation. * 

Now, Jo’s improbable story concerning the lady and the* sovereign 
has awakened more or less tho curiosity of all the company. Mr. 
Guppy, who has an inquiring mind in matters of evidence, and who 
has been suffering severely &'om tho lassitude of tho long vacation, 
takes that interest in the case, that he enters on a regular cross- 
examination of the witness, which is found so interesting by the ladies 
that Mrs. Snagsby politely invites him to step up-stairs, and drink a 
cup of tea, if he will excuse the disarranged state of ^the tea-table, 
consequent* on their previous exertions. Mr. Gujppy yielding his 
assent to this proposal, Jo is requested to follow into the drawing¬ 
room doorway, where Mr. Guppy takes him in hand as a witness, 
patting him into this shape, tlmt shape, and tho other shape, like a 
butterman dealing with so much butter, and worrying him acMfiding 
to the b^ models. Nor is the examination unlike many snob model 
displays, both in respect of its eBlidting nothing, and of its being 
lengthy, for, Mr. Guppy is sensible of his talent, and Mrs. Snagsby 
feels, not only that it gratifies her ihqnisitive dlspcmtion, but that it 
lifts her husband’s estabUshmenl higher up in the law. Dimng the 
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progress of this keen encounter, the vessel Chadband, being merely 
engaged in the oil trade, gets aground, and waits to be floated off. 

“ Well! ” says Mr. Guppy, “ either this boy sticks to it like cobbler’s- 
wax, or there is something out of the common here that beats anything 
that ever came into my way at Kengo and Carboy’s.” 

Mrs. Chadband v;Ju8pers Mrs. SuagsbJ-, who exclaims, “ You don’t 
say so t ” 

« For years! ” replltd Mrs. Chadband. 

“ Has known Kenge and Carboy’s office for years,” Mrs. Snagsby 
triumphantly explains to Mr. Guppy. “ Mrs. Chadband—this gentle¬ 
man’s wife—Eeverend Mr. Chadband.” 

“ Ph, indeed I ” says Mr. Guppy. 

« Before I hiarried my present husband,’ says Mrs. Cliadband. 

“ Was you a party in anything, ma’am?” says Mr. Guppy, trans¬ 
ferring his cross-examination. 

“ No.” , 

“ Bot a party in anything, ma’am ? ” says Mr. Guppy. 

Mrs. Chadband shakes her head. 

” Perhaps you were acquainted with somebody who was a party in 
something, ma’am ? ” says Mr. Guppy, who likes nothing better than 
to model his conversation on forensic principles. 

“ Not exactly tha^., either,’^ replies Mrs. Chadband, humouring the 
joke with a hai'd-favourci^ smile. 

“ Not exactly that, either t ” repeats Mr. Guppy. “ Veiy good. 
Pray, ma’am, was it a lady of your acquaintance who had some trans¬ 
actions (we will not at present say what transactions) with Kongo and 
Carboy's office, or was it a gentleman of your acquaintance ? 'fake 
time, ma’am. We shall come to it presently. iMan or woman, ma’am?” 
• “ Neither,” says Mrs. Chadband, as before. 

“ Oh! A child I ” says Mr. Guppy, throwing on the admiring Mrs. 
Snagsby the regular acute professional eye which is thrown on British 
jurymen. “ Now, ma’am, perhaps you’ll have the kindness to tell us 
whal child.” o 

“ You have got it at last, sir,” says Mrs. Chadband, with another 
hard-favoured smile. “ Well, sir, it wus before your time, most likely, 
judging from your appearance. I was left in charge of a child named 
Esther Summerson, who was p.«t out in life by Messrs. Kongo and 
Carboy.” ^ ' » 

“ Miss Summerson, ma’am! ’• trios Mr. Guppy, excited. 

“ I call her Esther Summersotf,” says Mrs. Chadband, with austerity. 
“ There was no Miss-ing of the girl in my time. It was Esther. 
' E«tbM» do this! Esther, do thati * and she was made to do it.” 

“My dear ma’am,” returns Mr. Guppy, moving across the small 
apartment, “ the humble individual ^ho now addresses you received 
tlmt young lady in London, when she first came here from the estab¬ 
lishment to which you have allufled. Allow me to have the pleasure 
of taking you by the hand.” 
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Mr. Chadband, at last seeing his opportnnity, makes his accustomed 
signal, and rises with a smoking head, which he dabs with his pocket- 
handkerchief. Mis. Snagsby whispers “ Hush! '* 

“My friends,” says Chadband, “we have partaken in moderation” 
(which was certainly not the case so far as he was concerned), “ of the 
comforts which have been provided for us. May |his house live upon 
the fatness of the land; may com and wine be plentiful therein; may 
it grow, may it thrive, may it prosper, may it advance, may it proceed, 
may it press forward! But, my friends, have we par^ken of anything 
else ? We liave. My friends, of what else have we partaken ? Of 
spiritual profit ? Yes. From whence have we derived that spiritual 
profit ? My young friend, stand forth ! ” 

Jo, thus apostrophised, gives a slouch backward, and ahother slouch 
forwai’d, and another slouch to each side, and confronts the elo(][uent 
Chadband, with evident doubts of his intentions. 

“ My young friend,” says Chadband, “ you are to us a pearl, you 
are to us a diamond, you are to us a gem, you are to us a jewel. And 
why, my young friend ?” 

“ I don’t know,” replies Jo. “ I don’t know nothink.” 

“My young friend,” says Chadband, “it is because you know 
nothing that you are to us a gem and jewel. For what are you, my 
young friend? Are you a beast of tbp field? *No. A bird of the 
ai^? No. A fish of the sea or fiver ? Ng. You are a human boy, 
my young friend. A human boy. O glorious to bo a human hoy! 
And why glorious, my young friend ? Because you arc capable of 
receiving the fcssons of uisdom, because you are capable of profiting 
by tliis discourse which I now deliver for your good, because you are 
not a stick, or a staff, or a stock, or a stone, or a post, or a pillar. 

O running stream.nf sparkling joy , 

To be a soaring huiuan bo.r ! 

And do you cool yourself in that stream now, my young friend? 
No. Why do you not cool yourself in that^ stream now ? Because 
you are in a state of darkness, because you oro in a state of obscurity, 
because you are in a state of sinfulness, because you are in a state (jf 
bondage. My young friend, what is bondage ? Let us, in a spirit 
of love, inquire.” . • 

At this Jhreatenifig stage of the discourse, Jo, who seems to have 
been gradually going out of his mind, smears his right arm over his 
face, and gives a terrible yawn, Mrs. Snagsby indignantly exi>res6cs 
her belief that he is a limb of the arch-fiend. 

“ My Mends,” says Mr, Chadbandi with his persecuted chin 
itself into its fat smile again as he looks round, “ it is right that I 
ebould bo humbled, it is r^ht th^t I should be tried, it is right tiiat I 
should be mortified, it is right that T should ho coiToeted. I stumbled, 
on Sabbath last, when I thought with pride of my three hours’ im¬ 
proving. The account is now fpvonrably balanced: my creditor has 
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fteoepied a composition. 0 let us be joyful, joyful t O let ns be 
joyful! ” 

Great sensation on tbe part of Mrs. Snagsby. 

** My Mends,’* says Ch^band, looking round him in eonelusion, “ I 
^11 not proceed with my young friend now. Will you come to¬ 
morrow, my young Mend, and inquire of this good lady where I am 
to be found to deliver ^ discourse untoe you, and will you come like the 
thirsty swallow upon the next day, and upon the day after that, and 
upon the day after that, and upon many pleasant days, to hear dis¬ 
courses ?” ^This, with a oow-like lightness.) 

Jo, whose immediate object seems to be to get away on any terms, 
gives a shu£|ing nod. Mr. Guppy then throws him a .penny, and 
Mrs. Snagsby calls to Guster to see him safely out of the house. But, 
before he goes down-stairs, Mr. Snagsby loads him with some broken 
meats from the table, which he carries away, hugging ih his arms. 

So, Mr. Chadband—of whom the persecutors say that it»is no wonder 
he should go on for any length of time uttering such abominable 
nonsense, but that tbe wonder rather is that hd should ever leave off, 
having once the audacity to begin—retires into private life until he 
invests a little capital of supper in the oil-trade. Jo moves on, 
through the long vacation, dbwn to Blackfriars Bridge, where he finds 
a baking stony corner, whoreki to settle to his repast. 

And there he sits, murching and gnaiviug, and looking up at tlie 
great Cross on the summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral, glittering above a 
red and violet-tinted cloud of smoke. From the boy’s face one might 
suppose that sacred emblem to he, in his eyes, the crowning confusion 
of the great, confused city; so golden, so high up, so far out of his 
^‘each. There he sjts, the sun going down, the river running fast, the 
crowd fiowing by him in two streams—everything moving on to some 
purpose and to one end—until he is stirred np, and told to “move 
on ” too. 
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A NUW I^ODGEU. 

a 

The long vacation saunters on towards term-time, like an idle river 
very Idsnrely strolling down a fiat country to the sea. Mr. Guppy 
sadnCSth along with it congenially. He has blunted the blade of his 
pofikmfe‘, and broken tbe point ofi^ by sticking tbat instrument into 
bis desk in every direction. Kot that he bears the desk any ill-wiU, 
but he must do something, wid it must be something of an unexciting 
nature, which will lay neither his*physical nor his intellectual energies 
under too heavy contribution. He &ids tbat nothing agrees with him 
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m well, as to make little gyriitions on one leg of kis stool, mid stab 
ills desk, and gape. 

Kenge and Carboy ar#oat of town, and the articled clerk has taken 
out a shooting and gone down to his father’s,, and Mr. 

Guppy’s two feDow-stipendiaries are away on leave. Mr. Guppy, 
and Mr. Bichard Carstone, divide the dignity of the office. But Mr. 
Oarstone is for the time being established in ^enge’s room, whereat 
Mr. Guppy chafes. So exceedingly, that he with biting sarcasm 
informs his mother, in tho confidential moments when he sups with 
her off a lobster and lettuce, in the Old Street Boad, that he is afraid 
the office is hardly good enough for swells, and that if he hod known 
there was aowell coming, ho would have got it painted. , 

Mr. Guppy suspects everybody who enters on the occupation of a 
stool in Kenge and Carboy’s office, of entertaining, as a matter of 
course, sinister* designs npon him. He is clear that every such 
person wants 4o depose him. If he be ever asked how, why, when, or 
wherefore, he shuts u]) one eye and shakes his head. On the strength 
of these profound views, he iu the most ingenious manner takes 
infinite pains to counterplot, when there is no plot; and plays tho 
deepest games of chess without any adversary. 

It is a source of much gratification to Mr. Guppy, therefore, to find 
the new-comer oonstantly poring over tho papefs in Jarudyee and 
Jarndyce; for he well knows IhA nothing tibut confusion and failure 
can ceme of that. His satisfaction communicates itself to a third 
sannterer through the long vacation in Kt-iige and Carboy’s office; to 
wit, iToung Small weed. 

Whether Young Smallweed (metaphorically called Small and eke 
Chick Wewl, as it were jocularly to express a fle<|gling), was ever a. 
boy, is much doubted in Lincoln’s Inn. Ho is now something under 
fifteen, and an old limb of the law. He is facetiously understood to 
entertain a passion for a lady at a cigar-shop, in the neighbourhood 
of Chancery Lane, and for her sake to have broken off a contract with 
another lady, to whom he had been engaged some years. He is a 
town-made article^ of small stature and weazen features; but may be 
perceived from a considerable distance by means of his very tall hat. 
To become a Guppy is the object of his ambition. He drosses at that 
gentleman (by whom he is pationised), talks at him, '^alks at him, 
founds hini^f entirely on him. Jle is honoured with Mr. Guppy’s 
particular confidence, and occasionally^ advises him, from the deep 
wells of his experience, on difficult poiuts in private life. 

Mr. Guppy has been lolling out of window all the mornin g, af ter 
tiying ^1 the stools in succession anil finding none of them es^P^^d 
a^r several tim€» putting his head into the iron safe with a 
cooling it. Mr. Smallwe^ has llben twice dispatched for effemsoent 
drinks, and has twice mixed them in the two official iumblerB and 
sirred them up with tho nilei;. Mr. Guppy propounds, fior Mr. 
Small weed’s consideration, the paradox that the more you drink the 
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tliirstior you are; and reclines his head upon the window-sill in a 
state of hopeless languor. 

While thus looking out into the shade of Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, surveying the intolerable bricks and mortar, Mr. Guppy becomes 
conscious of a manly whisker emerging from the cloistered walk 
below, and turning itself up in the direction of his face. At the same 
time, a low whistle is wafted through the Inn, and a suppressed voice 
dies, “ Hip 1 Gnp-py*^l ” 

“ Why, yon don’t mean it ? ” says Mr. Guppy, aroused. “ Small! 
Here’s Jobling! ” Small’s head looks out of window too, and nods to 
Jobling. 

“ Where have you sprung up from ? ” inquires Mr. Guppy. 

" From the market-gardens down by Deptford. I can’t stand it any 
longer. I must enlist. I say! I wish you’d lend me half-o-orown. 
Upon my soul I’m hungry.” 

Jobling looks liuugry, and also has the appearance of<haviug mn to 
seed in the market-gardens down by Deptford. 

“ I say! Just throw out half-a-crown, if you have got one to spare. 
I want to get some dinner.” 

“ Will you come and dine with me ? ” says Mr. Guppy, throwing 
out the coin, which Mr. Jobling catches neatly. 

” How long should I have io hold out ? ” sajrs Jobling. 

“ Not half an hour. I*am only waiting hero till the enemy goes,” 
returns Mr. Guppy, butting inward with his head. 

“ What enemy ? ” 

“A new one. Going to be articled. Will you wait V’ , 

“ Can you give a fellow anything to road in the meantime ? ” says 
Mr. Jobling. 

Smallwood suggests the Law List. But Mr. Jobling declares, with 
much earnestness, that he “ can’t stand it.” 

“ Yon shall have the paper,” says Mr. Guppy. ” He shall bring it 
down. But you had better not be seen about hero. Sit on our stair¬ 
case and read. It’s a quiet place.” 

Jobling nods intelligence and acquiescence. The sagacious Small- 
weed supplies him with the newspaper, and occasionally drops his eyo 
upon him from the landing as a precaution against his becoming dis¬ 
gusted with waiting, and making an nntimely departure. At last the 
enemy retreats, and then Small weed, fetches Mr. Jobling up. 

“ Well, and how are you ? ”* says Mr. Guppy, shaking hands with 
him. 

Sn, so. How are you ? ” 

fifer^Guppy replying that he ik not much to boast of, Mr. Jobling 
ventures on the question, “ How is she 9 ” This Mr. Guppy resents 
as a liberty; retorting, “Jobling, there are chords in the human 
mind-” Jobling begs pardon. 

“ Any subject but tliat I ” says Mr. Guppy, with a gloomy enjoy¬ 
ment of his injury. “ For there are shords, Jobliug- ’ 
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Mr. Jobling begs pardon again. 

During this short colloquy, the active Smallweed, who is of the 
dinner party, has written in legal characters on a slip of paper, 

“ Betum immediately.” This notification to all whom it may concern, 
ho inserts in the letter-box; and then putting on the tall hat, at the 
angle of inclination at which Mr. Guppy wears his, informs his patron 
that they may now make themselves scai’ce. 

Accordingly they betake themselves to a neighbouring dining-house, 
of the class known among its frequenters by the denomination Blap- 
Bang, where the waitress, a bouncing young female of forty, is 
supposed to have ipado some impression on the susceptible Small¬ 
wood; of whqm it may bo remaiked that lie is a weird changeling, 
to whom years are nothing. He stands piecociously jJ^ssossod of 
centuries of owlish wisdom. If ho ever lay in a cradle, it seems as if 
ho must have lam there in a tail-coat. He has an old, old eye, has 
Smallweed; aiid he drinks and wuokos, in a monkeyish way; and his 
neck is stiff in his collar; and he is never to bo taken in; and he 
knows all about it, w'hatcver it is. In short, in his biinging up, ho 
has been so nursed by Law and Equity that he has become a kind of 
fossil Imp, to account for W'hosc terrestrial existence it is reported at 
the public ofSocs that his father was Johi- Doe, and his mother the 
only female member of the Hoc family: al|o that hjjs. fii*st long-clothes 
were mode from a blue bag. • ^ 

Into the dining-house, unaffected by the seductive show in the 
win )w, of artificially whitened cauliflowers and poultry, verdant 
baskets of poasf coolly blooming cucumbers, and joints ready for the 
spit, Mr. Smallweed loads the way. They know him there, and defer 
to nim. lie has his favourite hox, he bespeaks all the papers, he is 
down upon bald patiiorchs, who keep them more^than ten minutes * 
aftorwaMs. It is of no use trying him with anything less than a full- 
sized “ bread,” or proposing to him any joint in cut, unless it is in the 
very best cut. In the matter of gravy he is adamant. 

(/unscious of his elfin powor, and submittingito his dread experience, 
Mr. Guppy consults him in the choice of that day’s banquet; turning 
an appealing look towards him as the Avaitress repeats the catalogue 
of viands, and saying “ "What do you take, Chick? ” Chick, out of the 
profundity of his artfulness, preferring “ veal and linm and Eronth 
hcans—Aud^don'tjoii forgot tbo /fitnMng, Jid/r, an aooarthJj^ 
cock of his Venerable eye) ; Mr. Guppv'aud Mi. .Tobling give tlio like 
^rder. Three pint pots of half-and-half are superodded. Quickly 
/the waitress returns, bearing what is apparently a model of the tower 
liOf Babel, but wbat is really a pile of plates and flat tin di8h-ccv,ex8. 
pklr. Smallw'ood, approving of what is set before him, conveys intelli- 
pont benignity into his ancient oy^, and winks upon her. Then, amid 
S constant coming in, and going out, and running about, and a olattm: 
m crockery, and a rumbling up and ddwn of the machine which hringn 
|tho nice cuts from the kitchen, and a shrill crying for moro nice cuta 
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down, tke speftking-pipe, and a skrill reokoning of tbe coat of nice cuts 
that have been disposed of, and a general flush and steam oif hot 
joints^ cut and uncut, and a considerably heated atmosphere in which 
the soiled knives and table-cloths seemjto break out spontanoo^y 
into eruptions of grease and blotches of beer, the legal triumvirate 
appease thedr appetites. 

Mr. Joblii^ is*^^ buttoned up doser than mere adornment mi^t 
requxro. His hat presents at the rims a peculiar appearance of a 
glistening nature, as if it had been a favourite snail-promenade. *rhe 
same phenomenon is visible on some parts of his coat, and particularly 
at the seams. He has the faded appearance of a gentleman in em* 
barrassed circumstances; even his light whiskers droop with some¬ 
thing of a shabby air. 

His appetite is . so vigorous, that it suggests spare living for some 
little time back. He makes such a speedy end of his plate of veal 
and ham, bringing it to a close while his companions ore yet midway 
in theirs, that Mr. Gnppy proposes another. “ Thank you, Guppy,” 
says Mr. Jobling, “1 really don’t know* but what 1 will take 
another.” 

Another being brought, he falls to with great good-will. 

^ Mr. Gnppy takes silent •notice of him at intervals, until he is half 
^way through this second plate and stops to take an enjoying pull at 
his pint pot of lialt-and-half (also renewed), and stretches out Ms legs 
and mbs his handsi Behol^ng him in which glow of contentment, 
Mr. Guppy says: 

You ore a man again, Tony! ” ® 

« Well, not quite, yet,” says Mr. Jobling. “ Say, just bom.” 

“ Will yon take any other vegetables? Grass? Peas? Summer 
•cabbage ? • 

“Thank yon, Guppy,” says'Mr. Jobling. “I really don’t know 
but wbat I vM take summer cabbage.” 

Order given; with the sarcastic addition (from Mr. Smallweed) of 
“ Without sings, Polly J,” And cabbage produced. » 

“ I am growing up, Gnppy,” says Mr. Jobling, plying his knife and 
fork with a relishing stea^ness. 

“ Glad to hear it.” 

“ Pa fact, I,havo just turned inl^i'my teens,” says Mr. Jobling. 

He Says no more until ho has performed his task, which die achieves 
as Messrs. Chippy and Smallweed flnish theirs; thus getting over tiie 
ground in excellent style, and beating those two gentlemen easily by 
a veal and ham and a cabbage. 

c“Jfow, Small,” says Guppy, ‘'what would you recommend about 
pastry ? ” 

“Mmow puddings,” says Mr. Smallweed, instantly. 

“ Aye, aye 1 ” cries Mr. Jobling, with an arch look. “ You’re there, 
are you ? Thank yon, Mr. Gup^y, I don’t know but what I wxU take 
a mwrow pudding.” 
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^hree mam>w padding being prodnoed, Mr. Jobling adds, in a 
pleasant humour} &at he is coming of ago fast. To these succeed, by 
command of Mr. Smallweed, “ three Cheshires i ” and to those, “ three 
small rums.” This aj}ex of the entertainment happily reached, Mr. 
Jobling puts up his legs on the carpeted seat (having his own side of 
the box.to himself), leans against the wall, and says, “ I am grown up, 
now, Guppy. I have aiiived at maturity.” • 

** What do you think, now,” says Mr. Guppy, *“ about—you don’t 
mind Smallweed ? ” 

” Not the least in the world. I have the pleasure of drinking his 
good health.” 1 

“ Sir, to you! ” says Mr. Smallweed. 

“I was saying, what do you think now,'' pursues Mr. Quppy, “ of 
enlisting ? ” 

“Why, what I may think after dinner,” returns Mr. Jobling, “is 
one thing, my dear Guppy, and what 1 may think before dinner is 
another ^ing. Still, even after dinner, 1 ask myself the question. 
What am I to do ? How. am I to live ? Ill fo manger, you know,” 
says Mr. Jobling, pronouncing that word as if ho meant a necessary 
fixture in an English stable. “Ill fo manger. That’s the French 
saying, and mangering is as necessary to mg as it is to a Frenchman. 
Or more so.” 

Mr. Smallweed is decidedly of opinion “much mftro so.” 

“If any man had told me,” pursues JobHng, “even so lately as 
when you and I had the frisk down in Lincolnshire, Guppy, and 
drove over to sCfc that house at Castle Wold- 

Mr.^Small^eed corrects him—Chesney W'old. 

“ Chesney Wold. (I thjjiink my honourable friend for that cheer.) 
If any man had told me, then, that I should bo a# hard up at the 
present time as I literally find myself, I should have—well,^ I should 
have pitehed into him,” says Mr. Jobling, taking a little rum-and- 
water with an air of desperate resignation; “ I should have lot fly at 
his head.” 

“StiU, Tony, you were on the wrong siclo of the post then,” 
remonstrates Mr. Guppy. “ You were talking about nothing else in 
the gig,” 

“Guppy,” says Mr, Jobling, “I 'adll not deny it \ was on the 
wrong side of the po^. But I trusted to things coming round.” 

That very popular trust in flat things coming round! Not in their 
being beaten round, or worked round, but in their “ coming ” round! 
As though a lunatic should trust in the world’s “coming” triangular I 

“ 1 had confident expectations that^things would come round and 
fdl square,” says Mr. Jobling, with some vagueness of expressionjWd 
perhaps of meaning, too. “ But 1 was disappointed. They never 
did. And when it came to creditors making rows at the office, and to 
people that ^e office dealt with makiag complaints about dirty trifles 
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of any new professional connexion, too; for if I was to give a 
reference to-morrow* it would be mentioned, and would sew mo up. 
Then, what’s a fellow to do ? I have been keeping out of the way, 
and living cheap, down about the market-gardens; but what’s the use 
of living cheap when you have got no money ? You might as well 
live dear.” 

: “ Better,” Mr. Smallwood thinks. 

“ Certainly, It’a the fashionable way; and fashion and whiskers 
have been ray weaknesses, and I don’t care who knows it,” says Mr. 
Jobling. “ They are great weaknesses—^Damme, sh’, they are great. 
Well I ” proceeds Mr. Jobling, after a defiant visit to his rum-and- 
water, “ what can a fellow do, I ask you, hut enlis’t ? ” 

Mr. Guppy comes more fully into the conversation, to* state what, in 
his opinion, a fellow can do. His manner is the gravely impressive 
manner of a man who has not committed himself in life, otherwise 
thjur as he has become the victim of a tender sorrow of the heart. 

“ Jobling,” says Mr. Guppy, “ myself and our mutual friend Small- 
weed-” 

(Mr. Bmallweed modestly observes “ Gentlemen both 1 ” and 
drinks.) 

“Have had a little conversation on this matter more than once, 
since you-” 

“ Say, got the Aok I ” cifos Mr,Jobling, bitterly. “ Say it, Guppy. 
You mean it.” • 

“ N-o-o I Loft the Inn,” Mr. Smallweed delicately suggests. 

“ Since you left the Inn, Jobling,”. says Mr. Gupp^; “ and I have 
mentioned, to our mutual friend Smallweed, a plan T' have lately 
thought of proposing. You know Bnagsby.tho stationer ? ” 

“ I know there is such a stationer,” returns Mr. Jobling. “ He was 
not onrs, and I am not acquainted with him.” 

“ He is ours, Jobling, and I am acquainted with him,” Mr. Guppy 
retorts. “Well, sir! I have lately become better acquainted with 
him, through some accidental circumstances that have made me a 
visitor of his in private life. Those circumstances it is not necessary 
to offer in argument. They may—or they may not—have some 
reference to a subject, which may—or may not—^have cast its shadow 
on my existence.” 

As it is Mr. Guppy’s perplexing way, with boMtful iniasry to tempt 
his particular friends into this subject, and the moment they touch 
it, to turn on them with that trenchant severity about the chords in 
the human mind; both Mr. Jobling and Mr. Smallweed decline the 
])itfall, by remaining silent. 

‘*15uch things may be,” repeats Mr. Guppy, “ or they may not be. 
They are no part of the case. It is enough to mention, that both Mr. 
and Mrs. Snagsby are very willing to oblige me; and that Snagshy 
has, in busy times, a good dealoof copying work to give out. He has 
all Tulkinghom’s, and an excelleirt busmess besides. I believe, if 
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onr mutual fiiond Smallweed were put into the box, he could prove 
this?” 

3M>. Smallweed nods, and appears greedy to be sworn. 

“ Now, gentlemen of the jury,” says Mr. Guppy, “~I mean, now 
Jobling—you may say this is a poor prospect of a living. Granted. 
13ut it’s better than nothing, and better than enlistment. You want 
lime. There must be time for these late affairs to blow over. You 
might live through it oa much Avorse terms th«.n by uniting for 
Suagsby.” 

Mr. Jobling is about to interrupt, when the sagacious Smallweed 
checks him with a dry cough, and the words, “ Hem! Shakspeare! ” 

“ There are two branches to this subject, Jobling,” says Mr. Guppy. 
“That is the first. I come to the second. You know !^rook, the 
Chancellor, across the lane. Come, Jobling,” says Mr. Guppy, in his 
encouraging cross-examination-tone, “I think you know Krook, the 
Chancellor, across’ the lane ? ” 

“I know him*by sight,” says Mr. Jobling. 

“You know him by sjght. Very well. And you know little 
Flite?” 

“Everybody knows her,” says Mr. Jobling. 

“ Everybody knows her. Yerij Avell. Now it has been one of my 
duties of late, to pay Flite a certain Aveekly allowance, deducting from 
it the amount of her weekly rent: wjxich Idiavo paid (in consequence 
of instructions I have received) to. Krook himself, regularly in her 
presence. This has brought me into conunnuication Avith Krook, and 
into a knoAvledg%of his house and his habits. 1 knoAV he has a room 
to let. •You jnay live there at a very low charge, under any name 
you like; as quietly as if you were»a hundred miles off. ife’ll ask 
no questions; and Avould accept you as a tenant, at a prord from me— 
before the clock strikes, if you chose. And I tell you another thing, 
JoLling,” says Mr. Guppy, Avho has suddenly lowered his voice, and 
become familiar again, “he’s an extraordinary old chap—always 
rummaging among a litter of papers, and grubbing away at teaching 
himself to read and wiito; without getting on a*bit, as it seems to me. 
He is a most extraordinary old chap, sir. 1 don’t knoAV but w'hatr it 
might he worth a fellow’s while to look him up a bit.” 

“You don’t moan-?” Mr. Jobling begins. 

“I mean,” I'oturns.Mr. Guppy, shrugging his shoulders with 
becoming ludQesty, “ that X cau’t make him out. I appeal to our 
mutual friend Smallweed whether he lias'or has not heard me remark, 
that I cau’t make him out.” 

Mr. Smallweed bears the concise testimony, “ A few! ” 

“ I have seen something of the proiession, and something of Hfe,* 
Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, “ and it’s seldom 1 oan’t make a man out, 
more or less. But such an old cird as this; so deep, so sly, aud 
secret (though I don’t believe he is evqr sober), I never came across. 
Now, he must be precious old, you .know, and he has not a soul about 
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him, and lie is I'eported to be immensely rich; and lie is a 

smuggler, or a receiver, or on unlicensed pawnbroker, or a memsy- 
lender—all of wbicb I have tbougbl likely at different timdtsh—it 
might pay yon to knock np a sort of knowledge of him. I don’t see' 
wby yon shouldn't go in for it, when everytliing else suits.” 

Mr. Jobling, Mr. Guppy, and Mr. Small weed, all lean their elbows 
on the table, and*their chins upon their hands, and look at the ceiling. 
After a time, they all drink, slowly lean back, put their hands in 
their pockets, and look at one another. 

“If I had 41x0 energy I once possessed, Tony I” says Mr. Gnppy, 
with a sigh, “ But there are chords in the human mind—■— ” 

Expressing the remainder of the desolate sShtiment in rum-and- 
water, Mr, Guppy concludes by resigning the advefaturo to Tony 
Jobling, and infomxing him that during the vacation and While 
things are slack, his purse, “ as far as three or four or even five pound 
goes,” will be at his disposal. “For never shall it be said,” Mi-. 
Guppy adds with emphasis, “that William Guppy burned his back 
upon bis friend i ” 

The latter pari of the proposal is so directly to the purpose, that 
Mr. Jobling says with emotion, “ Guppy, my trump, your fist! ” Mr. 
Guppy presents it, saying, “Jobling, my boy, there it is!” Mr. 
Johhng returns, “Guppy, we have been pals now for some years!” 
Mr. Guppy repli^ “ Jobling, wo,have.” 

They then shake hands, and Mr. Jobling adds in a feeling manner, 
“ Thank you, Guppy, I don’t know but what I mU take another glass 
for old acquaintance soke.” % 

“Krook’s last lodger died there,” observes Mr. Guppy,*' in an 
incidental way. 

“ Did he though 1 ” says Mr. Jobling. 

“ There was a verdict. Accidental death. Yon don't mind that ? ” 

“No,” says Mr. Jobling, “I don’t mind it; but he might as well 
have died somewhere else. It’s devilish odd that he need go and die 
at my place! ’’ Mr. Jobling quite resents this liberty; several times 
retu^ng to it with Such remarks as, “ There are places enough to 
die -in, I should think! ” or, “ He wouldn't have liked my dying at Ais 
place, I dare say 1 ” . . 

However, the compact being virtually made, Mr. Gnppy proposes 
to dispatch the trusty Smallweed to ascertain if* Mr. Ero^ is at home, 
as in that case they may complete •the negotiation without delay. Mr. 
Jobling approving, Smallweed puts himself under the tall hat and 
conveys it out of the dining-rooms in the Gnppy manner. He soon 
returns with the intelligence t^t Mr. Erook is at home, and that he 
has Seen h i m through the shop-door, sitting in the back premises, 
slee^g, one o'clock.” 

“Then I'll pay,” ssys Mr. Gu^xpy, “and we’ll go and see him. 
Small, what will it he ? ” o 

Mr Smallweed, compelling the attendance of the waitress with one 
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bitch of his eyelash, instantly replies as follows: " Four Teals and 
hams is three, and f^nr potatoes is three and four, and' one summer 
cabbage is three and six, and three marrows is four and six, and six 
breads is five, and three Gheshires is five and three, and four half- 
pints of half>and-half is six and three, and four small rums is eight 
and three, and three Pollys is eight and six. Eight^and six in half a 
sovereign, Polly, and eighteenpence out I ” 

Not at all excited by these stupendous caloulati<9QS, Small weed dis¬ 
misses his fiionds with a cool nod, and remains behind to take a little 
admiring notice of Polly, as opportunity may serve, and to read the 
dally papers: which are so very large in proportion to himself, shorn 
of his hat, that when ho holds up The Times to run his eye over tho 
columns, he sedms to have retired for the night, and to have disappeared 
under the bedclothes. 

Mr. Guppy and Mr. Jobling repair to the rag and bottle shop, 
where they find^Krook still sleeping like one o’clock; that is to say, 
breathing stortorously with his chin upon his breast, and quite in¬ 
sensible to any external sounds, or even to gentle shaking. On the 
table beside him, among the usual lumber, stand an empty gin-bottle 
and a glass. The unwholesome air is so stained with this liquor, that 
even the green eyes of the cat upon her shelf, as they open and shut 
and glimmer on the visitors, look drunk. ^ 

“ Hold up here I ” says Mr. Guppy, giving tho relaxed figure of the 
old man another shake. “ Mr. Erook! Hdlo*a, sir 1 ” 

But it would seem as easy to wake a bundle of old clothes, with a 
spirituous heat smouldering in it. “ Did you over see such a stupor as 
he fall?into,-dJetwoen drink and sleep? ” says Mr. Guppy. 

“ If this is his regular slqcp,” returns Jobling, rather farmed, “ it’ll 
last a long time one of these days, I am thinking.” • 

“It’s always more like a fit than a nap,” says Mr. Gnpj>y,.shaking 
him again. “ Halloa, your lordsliip I Why ho might be robbed, fifty 
times over I Open your eyes 1 ” 

After much ado, he opens them, but withon^ appearing to see his 
visitors, or any other objects. Though he crosses one leg on another, 
and folds his hands, and several times closes and opens his parched 
lips, he seems to all intents and purposes os insensible as before. 

“ He is alive, at any rate,” says Mr. Guppy. “ How you, my 
Lord Ghonoo^lor. I have brought a friend of mine, sir, on a little 
matter of business.’! • , 

The old man still sits, often smacking his dry lips without the 
least consciousness. After some minutes, he makes an attempt to* 
rise. They help him up, and he staggers against the wall, and stareeL 
at them. 

“How do you do, Mr. Krook?” says Mr. Guppy, in so^ dis¬ 
comfiture* “ How do yon do, sir f Yon oi-e looking (diarxuin|[f Hr. 
Krook. I hope you are pretty well ? ”• 

The old man^ in aiming a purposeless blow at Mr* Guppy, or at 
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nothing, feebly swings himself round, and comes with his face against 
the wall. So he remains for a minute or two, heaped up against it; 
and then staggers down the shop to the front door. The air, the 
movement in the court, the lapse of time, or the combination of these 
things, recovers him. He comes back pretty steadily, adjusting his 
fur-cap on his hqp>d, and looking keenly at them. 

“ Your servant, gentlemen; I’ve been dozing. Hi! I am hard to 
wake, odd times.” * 

** Bather so, indeed, sir,” responds Mr. Guppy. 

“What? You’ve been a-trying to do it, have you?” says the 
suspicious Krook. 

“ Only a little,” Mr. Guppy explains. 

The old man’s oye resting on the empty bottle, ^e takes it up, 
examines it, and slowly tUts it upside down. 

“ I say! ” he cries, like the Hobgoblin in the story. “ Somebody’s 
been making free here! ” 

“ I assure you we found it so,” says Mr. Guppy. “ Would you allow 
me to get it Mled for you ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly I would! ” cries Krook, in high glee. “ Certainly 
I would! Don’t mention it 1 Get it filled next door—Sol’s Arms— 
the Lord Chancellor’s foerteenpenny. Bless you, they know me / ” 

He so presses ^he empty bottle upon Mr. Guppy, that that gentle¬ 
man, with a nod to his friend, accepts the trust, and hurries out and 
hurries in again with the bottle filled. The old man receives it in 
his aims like a beloved grandchild, and pats it tenderly. 

“ But, I say I ” he whispers, with his eyes screwed up, after tasting 
it, “ this ain’t the Lord Chancellor’s fourteenpenny. Tfcfs is eighteen- 
penny ! ” 

“ I thought you might like that better,” says Mr. Guppy. 

“ Yon’re a nobleman, sir,” returns Krook, with another taste—and 
his hot breath seems to come towards them like a flame. “ You’re a 
baron of the land.” 

Taking advantage f>f this auspicious moment, Mr. Guppy presents 
his friend under the impromptu name of Mr. Woe vie, and states the 
object of their visit. Krook with his bottle under his arm (he never 
gets beyond a certain point of c'ther drunkenness or sobriety), takes 
time to survey his proposed lodger, and seems to approve of him. 
“You’d like to see the room, yoimg man?” he says. Ah! It’s a 
good room! Been whitewashed. ' Been cleaned down with soft soap 
and soda. Hi I It’s worth twice the rent; letting olono my company 
when you want it, and such a cat to keep the mice away.” 

• Commending the room after^this manner, the old man takes them 
up-stairs, where indeed they do And it cleaner than it used to be, and 
aUo oontalhiag some old articles ^f furniture which he has dug up 
frOm his inexhaustible stores* The terms are easily concluded—fur 
the Lord Chancellor cannot hi hard on Mr. Guppy, associated as he 
is with Kenge and CM*boy, Jamdyqp and Jarndyce, and other famous 
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claims on Bis professional consideration—and it is agreed that Mr. 
Weevle shall take possession on the morrow. Mr. Weevle and Mr. 
Guppy then repair to Cook’s Court, Cdrsitor Street, where the personal 
inj^duction of the former to Mr. Snagsby is effected, and (more 
important) the vote and interest of Mrs. Snagsby are secured. They 
then report progress to the eminent Smallw^, waiting at the office 
in his tall hat for that purjpose, and separate ; Mr. Cfuppy explaining 
that he would terminate his iittlo entertainment by standing treat at 
the play, but that there are chords in the human mind which would 
render it a hollow mockery. 

On the morrow, in the dusk of evening, Mr. Weevle modestly 
appeal’s at Krook’s,*by no means incommoded with luggage, and 
establishes himself in his new lodging; where the two eyes in the 
shutters stare at him in his sleep, as if they were full of wonder. On 
the following day Mr. Weevle, who is a handy good-for-nothing kind 
of young fello^, borrows a needle and thread of Miss Elite, and a 
hammer of his landlord, and goes to work devising apologies for 
window curtains, and knocking up apologies for fjhelves, and hanging 
up his two teacups, milkpot, and crockery sundries on a pennyworth 
of little hooks, like a shipwrecked sailor making the best of it. 

But what Mr. Weevle prizes most, of all«his few possessions (next 
after his light whiskers for which he has an attachment that only 
whikkers can awaken in the breast, of mi&i), is a c*lioice collection of 
copper-plate impressions from that truly natiohal work, The Divinities 
of Albion, or Galaxy Gallery of British Beauty, representing ladies of 
title and fosh^ in every variety of smirk that art, combined with 
capita^ ie CS^ble of producing. With these magnificent portraits, 
unworthily confined in a Jband-box during his seclusion among the 
market-gardens, he decorates his apartment; and as the Galaxy Gallery . 
of British Beauty wears every variety of fancy dress, pl^ys every 
variety of musical instrument, fondles every variety of dog, ogles 
every variety of prospect, and is backed up by every variety of flower¬ 
pot and balustrade, the result is very imposing| 

But, fashion is Mr. Weevle’s, as it was Tony Jobling*8 weakness. 
To borrow yesterday’s paper from the Sol’s Arms of an evening, and 
read about the brilliant and distinguished meteors that are shooting 
across the fashionable sky in every direction, is unspeal^ble consola¬ 
tion to him* To knbw what member of what brilliant and distin- 
guished circle accomplished the brilli%nt and distinguished feat of 
joming it yesterday, or contemplates the no less brilliant and distin¬ 
guished feat of leaving it to-morrow, mves him a thrill of joy To 
bo informed what the Galaxy Galler3f^ox British Beauty is ai^ut, ai^ 
means to be about, and what Galaxy marriages are on the tapis, an^ 
what Galaxy rumours are in circulation, is to become acquainj^ with 
the most glorious destinies of iflankind. Mr. Weevle reverts ^m 
this intelligence, to the Galaxy portraits implicated; and seems to 
know the originals, and tp be known of them. 
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¥or t\ve teat lie is a qniet lodgeTyfialL of lianAy ebiftB and do'vloes as 
loefore mentioned, able to cook and clean for himself as well as to 
carpenter, and developing social inclinations after tho shades of even¬ 
ing have fallen on the court. At those times, when he is not visited 
by Mr. Guppy, or by a small light in his likeness quenched in a dark 
hat, he comes out of his dull room—where he has inherited the deal 
wilderness of desS bespattered with a rain of ink—and talks to Krook, 
or is “ very free,” ac they call it in ^he court, commendingly, witibi any 
one disposed for conversation. Wherefore, Mrs. Piper, who leads the 
court, is impelled to offer two remarks to Mrs. Perkins; Firstly, that 
if her Johnny was to have whiskers, she could wish ’em to be 
identically like that young man’s; and secondly, Mark my words, 
Mrs. Perkirs, ma’am, and don’t you be surprised Lord bless you, if 
that young man comes in at last for old Krook’s money! 


CHAPTEE XXL 

THli SMALLWEED FAMILY. 

In a rather ill-fai^oured and ill-savoured neighbourhood, though one 
of its rising grounds bbars the name of Mount Pleasant, the EMn 
Smallweed, christened Bartholomew, and known on tho domestic 
hearth as Bart, passes that limited portion of his tinhi,^n which tho 
office and its contingencies have no claim. He dwd^ in a littlo 
narrow street, always solitary, shady, and sad, closely bricked in on aU 
sides like a tomb, but where there yet lingers the stump of an old 
forest treq, whoso flavour is about as fresh and natural as the Smallweed 
smack of youth. 

There has been only one child in the Smallweed family for several 
generations. Little oilmen and women there have been, but no dbild, 
until Mr. SmaUweed’s grandmother, now living, became weak in her 
intellect, and fell (for the first time) into a childish state. With such in- 
frmtine graces as a total want of oboorvation, memory, understanding and 
interest, and ^n eternal disposition to ffiU asleep over the fire and into it, 
Mr. Smallweed’s grandmother has undoubtedly brightened the family. 

SmaHweed’s grandfather is likewise of the party. He is in a 
helpleat condition as to his lower, and nearly so as to his upper 
limoQl; but his mind is unimpaired. It holds, as well as it ever held, 
the four rules of arithmetic,j,and a certain small colledion of the 
hardrat jEsets. v. In respect of ideality, reverence, wonder, and other 
such phrencdc^^ical attribntei^ it is no worpe off than it used to be. 
Everything that Mr. Simdlweed’s glandfather.ever put away in his 
mind was a grub at first; and is a grub at last. In aU hie lifr he has 
never bred a single butterfly. 
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TVi© fatliw of ttiift pleasant gtanafethor, of the nei^homhood. of 
Mount Pleasant, was a horny-sldniied, two-leggOd, money-getting 
species of spider, who span webs to catch nnwary flies, and retired 
into holes nntil they were entrapped. The name of this old pagan’s 
God was Compoand Interest. He lived for it, manied it, died of it. 
Meeting with a heavy loss, in an honest little enjjpiprise in which 
all the loss was intended to have been on the other side, he broke 
something—something necessary to his existence; tfhorefore it couldn’t 
have been his heart—and made an end of his career. As his character 
was not good, and he had been bred at a Charity School,’ in a complete 
coarse, according to gnestion and answer, of those ancient people the 
Amorites and,Hittites, he was frequently quoted as an example of 
the feilure of education. * • 

His spirit shone through his son, to whom he had always preached 
of “ going out ” eai’ly in life, and whom he ^ade a clerk in a sharp 
scrivener’s offioe at twelve years old. There the young gentleman 
improved his mind, which was of a lean and anxious character; and, 
developing the family gifts, gradually elevated himself into the 
discounting profession. Going out early in life, and marrying late, 
as his father had done before him, he too begat a lean and anxions- 
minded son; who, in his turn, going ont early in life and marrying 
late, became the father of Bartholomew an^ Judith ^mallureed, twins. 
During the whole time consumed in the slow growth of this family 
tree, the house of Smallwoed, always early to go ont and late to 
many, has stre^thened itself in its practical character, has discarded 
all amnseme nk f^isconntenanced all story-books, fairy tales, fictions, 
and fltbles, and banished all levities whatsoever. Hence the gratifying 
fact, that it has had no child born to it, and that the complete little 
men. and women whom it has produced, have been Observed to bear a ’ 
likeness to old monkeys with something depressing on their minds. 

At the present time, in the dark little parlour certain feet below 
the level of the street—a grim, hard,' uncouth parlour, only ornamented 
with the coarsest of baize table-covers, and thi hardest of sheet-iron 
toa4raySy and offering in its decorative character no bad allegorical 
representation of Grandfather Smallweed’s mind—seated in two black 
horse-hair porter’s chairs, one on each side of the fire-place, the 
superanniuirted Mr. and Mrs. Smallweed while away th» rosy hours. 
On the stoves are a couple of trivets for the pots and kettles which it 
is Grandfather Smallweed’s usnal occupation to watch, and projecting 
from the chimney-piece between them is a sort of brass gallows for 
roasting, which he ako superintends when it is in action. Under the 
venerable Mr. Sm&llweed’s seat, and guarded by his spindle leg^ is a 
drawer in his chair, reported to contain property to a falndous amou|it. 
Beside him is a spare cushion, W'ij|h which he is alwaj^ provided^ In 
Older that he may have somethmg to throw at the venerable fjMiner 
of his respected age whenever she fnakes an tdluEdom to money— 
a subject on which he is particulqjrly sensitive. 
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whereas Bart?” Grandfather Smallweed inquires of Judy, 
Bari’s twin-sister. 

« Ho an’t como in yet,” says Judy. 

“ It’s his tea-time, isn’t it ? ” 

“No.” 

“ How much d© yon mean to say it wants then ? ” 

“ Ton minutes.” 

“Hey?” 

“ Ten minutes.”—(Loud on the part of Judy.) 

“ Ho! ” says Grandfather Small weed. “ Ten minutes.” 

Grandmother Smallweed, who has been mumbling and shaking her 
head at the trivets, hearing figures mentioned, connects them with 
'money, and screeches, like a horrible old parrot without any plumage, 
“ Ten ten-pound notes I ” 

Grandfather Smallweed immediately throws the cushion at her. 

- “ Drat you, be quiet! ” says the good old man. « 

The effect of this act of jacnlation is twofold. It not only doubles 
up Mrs. Smallwood’s head against the side of her porter’s chair, and 
causes her to present, when extricated by her grand-daughter, a highly 
unbecoming state of cap, but the necessary exertion recoils on Mr. 
Smallweed himself, whom it throws back into Im.% porter’s chair, like 
a broken puppet. <. The excellent old gentleman being, at these times, 
a mere clothes-bag wi% a black ifekull-cap on the top of it, does not 
present a very animated appearance, until he has undergone the two 
operations at the hands of his grand-daughter, of being shaken up like 
a great bottle^ and poked and punched like a great'^^olstcr.. Some 
indication of a neck being developod in him by these means, he and 
the sharer of his life’s evening again sit fronting one another in their 
two porter’s chairs, like a couple of sentinels long forgotten on their 
post by the Black Serjeant, Death. 

Judy the twin is worthy company for these associates. She is so 
indubitably sister to Mr. Smallweed the younger, that the two kneaded 
into one would hardly make a young person of average proportions; 
while she so happily exemplifies the before-mentioned family likeness 
to the monkey tribe, that, at+'red in a spangled robe and cap, she 
might walk about the table-land on the top of a barrel-organ without 
exciting much remark as an unusual specimen. Under existing 
circumstances, however, she is dressed in a plain, spare gown of 
brown stuff. • 

Judy never owned a doll, never heard of Cinderella, never played 
at any game. ' She once or t'svice fell into children’s company when 
she was about ten years old, but the children couldn’t get on with 
Judy, and -Judy couldn’t get on with them. She seemed like an 
animal of another sjpecies, and there was instinctive repugnance on 
both sides. It is very doubtful whether Judy knows how to laugfi. 
She has so rarely seen the thingf'done, that the probabilities are strong 
the cither way. Of anything like a youthful laugh, she certainly can 
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hare no conception. If she were to try one, she would find her teeth 
in her way; modelling that action of her fetce, as ^e has unconsciously 
modelled all its other expressions, on her pattern of sordid age. Such 
is Judy. 

And her twin brother couldn’t wind up a top for his life. He 
knows no more of Jack the Giant Killer, or of Sinbad the Sailor, than 
he knows of the people in tho stars. He could as soon play at leap¬ 
frog, or at cricket, aS change into a cricket or a fro^ himself. But, he 
is so much the better off than his sister, that on his narrow world of 
fact an opening has dawned, into such broader region's as lie within 
tho ken of Mr. Guppy. Hence, his admiration and his emulation of 
that shining enchanter. 

Judy, with a gong-like clash and clatter, sets one of .4he sheet-iron 
tea-trays on tho table, and arranges cups and saucers. The bread she 
puts on in an iron basket; and tho butter (and not much of it) in a 
small pewter plate. Grandfather Smallweed looks hard after the tea 
as it is served out, and asks Judy where the girl is ? 

“ Charley, do you mean?” says Judy. 

Hey ?^” from Grandfather Smallweed. 

“ Charley, do you mean ? ” 

This touches a spring in Grandmother Simallwced, who, chuckling, 
as usual, at the trivets, cries—“ Over the water! ^ Charley over the 
water, Charley over the water, owr the' water to Charley, Charley 
over tho water, over tho water to Charley! ” and becomes quite 
energetic about it. Grandfather looks at the cushion, but has not 
sufficMsntl^jpiiffvored his late exertion. 

“ Ha ! ” ne says, when there is silence—“if that’s her name. Sho 
eats a deal. It would be better to allow her for her keep.” 

Judy, with her brother’s wink, shakes her head, and purses up her 
mouth into No, without saying it. 

“ No ? ” returns the old man. “ Why not ? ” 

“ She’d want sixpence a day, and we can do it for loss,” says Judy. 

“ Sure ? ” « 

Judy answers with' a nod of deepest meaning, and calls, as she 
scrapes the butter on the loaf with every precaution against waste, 
and cuts it into slices, “You Charley,. where are you?” Timidly 
obedient to the summons, a littlo girl in a rough aprqn and a large 
bonnet, wiidi her hands covered with soap and water, and a scrubbing 
brush in one of them, appears, and curtseys. 

. “What work are you about now?” says Judy, making an ancient 
snap at her, like a very sharp old beldame. 

.-“I’m a-cleaning the up-stairs back room, miss,” replies Charley,^ 

“ Mind you do it thoroughly, and don’t loiter. Shirking won’t do 
for mo. Make haste I Go alo^g!” cries Judy, with a stamp upon 
tho ground. “ You girls are more trouble than you’re worth, by 

half.” • 

On this severe matron, as sh.o returns to her task of scraping the 
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bniiter and catting the brc^ ffdls the shadow of her brother, looking 
in at the window. knife and loaf in hand, she opens the 

street^oor. 

« Ay, ay, Bart I ” says Grandfather Smallweed. “ Here you are, 
hey ? 

“ Here I atn,” says Bart. 

“ Been along with your friend again, Bart ? ” 

Small nods. « 

** Dining at his expense, Bart ? ” 

Small nods again. 

That’s right. Live at his expense as much ^s you can, and take 
warning by his foolish example. That’s the use of §uch a friend. 
The only ufo you can put him to,” says the venerable sage. 

His grandson, without receiving this good counsel as dutifully as he 
might, honours it with all such acceptance as may lie'in a slight wink 
and a nod, and takes a chair at the tea-table. The^four old faces 
then hover over teacups, like a company of ghastly cherubim; Mrs. 
SmaUweed perpetually twitching her head and chattering at the trivets, 
and Mr. Smallweed requiring to,be repeatedly shaken up like a large 
black draught. 

“ Yes, yes,” says the goqd old gentleman, reverting to his lesson of 
wisdom. “ That’s such advice as your father would have given you, 
Bart. You never‘saw youf father. More’s the pity. He was my 
true son.” Whether it* is intended to be convoyed that he was 
particulai’ly pleasant to look at, on that account, does not appear. 

“He was my true son,” repeats the old gentlem5n4^1din,g his 
bread and butter on his ^ee; “a good accountant, ono^ied fifteen 
years ago.” 

Mrs. Smallweed, following her usual instinct, breaks out with 
“ Fifteen hundred pound. Fifteen, hundred pound in a black box, 
fifteen hundred pound locked up, fifteen himdred pound put away and 
hid!” Her worthy husband, setting aside his bread and butter, 
immediately discharges the cushion at her, crushes her against the 
side of her chair, and rails back in his own, overpowered. His ap- 
peanmee, after visiting Mrs. Smallweed with one of these admonitions, 
is par-ticularly impressive and not wholly prepossessing; firstly, 
because the exertion generally twists bis black skdl cap over one dye 
and gives- him an air of goblin rakiahness; s^ondly, becanse he 
matters violent imprecations ag^^inst Mrs. Smallweed; and thirdly, 
beeau^ie the contrast between those powerful expressions and his 
powerh^ ifigttre is suggestive of a 'Weful old malignant, who would 
be vei^ wicked‘if he could. AU^this, however, is so common in the 
SnSallweed .fipdiy that it produces no impression. The old 
gen%man is merely shaken, and has his internal feathers beaten up; 
tho cudiion is restored «te its usual *|)lace beside him; and the old 
lady, perhaps with her cap ai^usted, and perhaps not, is planted in 
her chair again, ready to be bowled down like a ninepin. 
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Borne time elapses, in the present m8tanc& before the old gentleman 
is sufficiently cool to resume his discoiS^!;even then he mixes 
it up with several edifying expletives addressed to the unconsdous 
partner of his bosom, who holds communication with nothing on earth 
but the trivets. As thus: 

“ If your fether, Bart, had lived longer, ho might have been worth 
a deal of money—^you brimstone chatterer!—but* just as he was 
beginning to build up the house that he had been«making the founda¬ 
tions for, through many a year—you jade of a magpie, jackdaw, and 
poll-parrot, what do you mean!—he twk ill and di^ of a low fever, 
always being a sparing and a spare man, full of business care—1 
should like to throw a cat at you instead of a cushion, and 1 will too 
if you make such a confounded fool of yourself!—au^jmnr mother, 
who was a prudent woman as dry as a chip, just dwindled away like 
touchwood rfter you and Judy were bom—You are an old pig. You 
are a brimston^ pig. You’re a head of swine 1 ” 

Judy, not interested in what she has often heard, begins to collect 
in a b^in various tributary streams of tea, from the bottoms of cups 
and saucers and from the bottom of the teapot, for the little char¬ 
woman’s evening meal. In like manner she gets together, in the 
iron bread-basket, as many outside fragmepis and worn-down heels of 
loaves as the rigid economy of the house has left in existence. 

** But, your father and me were partnerif, Bart,” ikys the old gentle¬ 
man; “and -when I am gone, you and Judy will have all there is. 
It’s rare for you both, that you went out early in life—Judy to the 
flower busineplf and you to the law. You won’t want to spend it. 
Yoii’ir got* 5 ^r living without it, and put more to it. When I am 
gone, Judy will go back tP the flower business, and you’ll still stick 
to the law.” • 

One might infer, from Judy’s appearance, that her business rather 
lay with the thorns than the flowers; but, she has, in her time, been 
apprenticed to the art and mystery of artificial flowear-making. A 
close observer might perhaps detect both in her eye and her brother’s, 
when their venerable grandsiro anticipates his* being gone, some little 
impatience to know when he may be going, and some resentful opinion 
that it is time he went. 

“ Now, if everybody has done,” says Judy, completing her prepara¬ 
tions, “ I’ll Jiavo that* girl in to her tea. She w’onld never leave off, 
if she took it by herself in the kitdien.’J 

Charley is accordingly introduced, and, under a heavy fire of ^es, 
sits down to her basin and a Bruidical ruin of bread-and-butter. In 
the active superintendence of this ^onng person, Judy Bmallweed 
appears to aUain a perfectly geolc^ical age, and to ^to fr(sa t!ie 
remotest periods. Her systematic manner of flying at her and pouncing 
on her, with or without preteffee, whether or imy ip wonderful; 
evincing an accomplishment In the avt of giri-drivmg,e^doln readied 
by tbe oldest practitionera. ' 
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“ Now, don’t Btare about yon all the afternoon,” cries Judy, shaking 
her head and stamping her foot as she happens to catch the glance 
which has been previously sounding the basin of ton, “ but take your 
victuals and get back to your work.” 

Yes, nuBS,” says Charley. 

“ Don’t say yes,” returns Miss Smallweed, “ for I know what you 
girls are. Do it Vithout saying it, and then I may begin to believe 
yon.” 

Charley swallows a great gulp of tea in token of submission, and 
so disperses the Dmidical ruins that Miss Smallweed charges her not 
to gormandise, which “in you girls,” she observes, is disgusting. 
Charley might find some more difficulty in meeting her views on the 
general sutdect of girls, but for a knock at the door. 

“ See who it is, and don’t chew when you open it! ” cries Judy. 

The object of her attentions withdrawing for the purpose. Miss 
Smallweed takes that opportunity of jumbling the rtjpaainder of the 
bread and butter together, and launching two or three dirty teacups 
'into the ebb-tide of tho basin of tea; as a hint that she considers the 
eating and drinking terminated. 

“ Now I Who is it, and what’s wanted ? ” says the snappish Judy. 

It is one “Mr. George,’,* it appears. Without other announcement 
or ceremony, Mr. George walks in. 

“ Whew! ” says*’Mr. George. You are hot hero. Always a fire, 
cli ? Well I Perhaps you do right to get used to one.” Mr. George 
makes tho latter remark to himself, as he nods to Grandfather Small- 
U'ced. 

“ Ho ! It’s you ! ” cries the old gentleman. “ How'^do How 
dedo?” 

“ Middling,” replies Mr. George, taking a chair. “ Your grand¬ 
daughter 1 have had the honour of seeing before ; my service to yon, 
nuss.” 

“ This is my grandson,” says Grandfather Smallweed. “ You ha’n’t 
seen him before. Ho is in the law, and not mueb at home.” 

“My service to himj^^too! He is like his sister. He is very like 
his sister. He is devilish like his sister,” says Mr. George, laying 
a great and not altogether complimentary stress on his last adjective. 

“And how does the world uso you, Mr. George?” Grandfather 
Smallweed inquires, slowly rubbing his legs. „ 

“ Pretty much as usual. L^ke a ■football.” 

He Is A swarthy brow^ man of fifty ; well-made, and good looking; 
with «mp dark hair, bright eyes, and a brood chest. His sinewy and 
powerful hands, as sunburnt as his face, have evidently T^en used to 
a*pretty raugh life. What is curious about him is, that he sits for¬ 
ward on his chair as if he were, from long habit, allowing space for 
some dress or accoutrements that h'e has altogetW laid aside. His' 
step too is measured and heav}^<i and would go well with a weighty 
clash and jingle of spurs. He is close-shaved now, hut his month is 
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set as if his upper lip had been for years familiar witl/a great 
moustache; and his manner of occasionally laying the open pam of 
his broad brown hand upon it, is to the same effect. Altogether, one 
might guess Mr. Oreorge to have been a trooper once upon a time. 

A special contrast Mr. George makes to the Sm^weed family. 
Trooper was never yet billeted upon a household more unlike him. 
It is a broadsword to an oyster-knife. His devdoped figure, and 
their stunted forms; his large manner, filling any amount of room, 
and their little narrow pinched ways; his sounding voice, and their 
sharp spare tones ; are in the strongest and the strangest opposition. 
As he sits in the middle of the grim parlour, leaning a little forward, 
with his bands upon his thighs and Lis elbows squared, be looks as 
though, if he'remained there long, he would absorb int^imself the 
whole family and the whole four-roomed house, extfS^ittle back- 
kitchen and all. 

“ Do you rub your legs to rub life into ’em ? ” he asks of Grand¬ 
father Smallw^fed, after looking round the room. 

“ Why, it’s partly a habit, Mr. George, and—yes—it partly helps 
the circulation,” he replies. 

“ The cir-cu-la-tion! ” repeats Mr. George, folding his arms upon 
his chost, and seeming to become two sizes larger. “ Not much of 
that, I should think.” ^ 

Truly I’m old, Mr. George,” says Grandfather Small weed. •* But 
I can carry my years. I’m older than Aer,” nodding at his wife, “ and 
see what she is'?—You’re a brimstone chatterer! ” with a sudden 
revival of his iHe hostility. 

“ Ifelucfef^d soul! ” says Mr. George, turning his head in that 
direction. “ Don’t scold the old lady. Look at her here, with her 
poor cap half off her head, and licr poor hair all in a muddle. Hold 
up, ma’am. That’s better. There we are 1 Thin^ of your mother, 
Mr. Smallwecd,” says Mr. George, coming back to his Scat from 
assisting her, “ if your wife an’t enough.” 

“ I suppose you were an excellent son, Mr. George ? ” the old man 
bints, with a leer. 

The colour of Mr. George’s face rather deepens, as he replies; 
“ Why no. I wasn’t.” 

“ I am astonished at it.” 

So am I. I ought to have been a good son, and 1 *think I meant 
to have bedh one. But I wasn’t. . I was a thundering bad son, that’s 
the long and the short of it, and never* was a credit to anybody.** 

“ Surprising! ” cries the old man. 

“ However,” Mr. George resumes, “ the less said about it, the bettor 
now. Come 1 You know the agreement. Always a pipe out of the 
two mouths’ interest! (Bosh! It’s all correct. You needn*t he 
afeaid to order the pipe. Horn’s the now hill, and here's the two 
months’ interest-money, and a devil^nd-all of a scrape it is to get it 
together in my husiness).” 
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Mr, Okaorge sits, witli lifs arms folded, consummg the ffunily md 
the parlour, while Oraudfather Smallweed is assisted by Judy to two 
black leathern cases out of a locked baroau; in one of whidi he 
secures the doOtament he has just received, and from the other ti&es 
another similar, document which he hands to Mr. George, who twists 
it np for a pipe-light. As the old man inspects, through his glasses, 
every up-stroke and down-stroke of both documents, before he releases 
them from their leathern prison; and as he counts the money thi*ee 
times over, and requires Judy to say every word she utters at least 
twice, and is as tremulously slow of speech and action as it is possible 
to be; this business is a long time in progress. . When it is quite 
concluded, and not before, ho disengages his 'ravenous eyes and 
lingers from it, and answers Mr. George’s last remaVk by saying, 
“ Afraid to^Ser the pipe ? We are not so mercenary as that, sir. 

■ Judy, sec directly to the pipe and the glass of cold brandy-and-water 
for Mr* George.” 

The sportive twins, who have been looking straight before them all 
this time, except when they have been engrossed by the black leathern 
cases, retire together, generally disdainful of the visitor, but leaving 
him to the old man, as two yoimg cubs might leave a traveller to the 
parental bear. 

“ And there you sit, I’snppose, all the day long, eh 9 ” says Mr, 
George, with folded arms, f 

“ Just so, just so,” the old man nods. 

“ And don’t you occupy yourself at all 9 ” 

“ I watch the fire—and the boiling and the roasting^— ” 

“ When there is any,” says Mr. George, with groat ex]pM6siof!. 

“Just so. W’hen there is any.” 

“Don’t you read, or get read to?’* 

The old man shakes his head with sharp sly triumph. “No, no. 
We have' never been readers in our family. It don’t pay. Stuff. 
Idleness. Folly. No, no I ” 

“There’s not much to choose between your two states,” says the 
visitor, in a key too low for the old man’s dull hearing, as he looks 
:^m him to the old woman and back again. “ I say! ” in a louder 
voice. 

“ I bear you.” ‘ 

. “ Yop’ll scH me up at last, I suppose, when I am a day in arrear.” 

“My..dear friend I” cries Grandfather Smallweed, stretching out 
both hands to embrace ham. ‘'Never! Never, my dear friend I But 
my friend in the city that I got to lend you the money— he might!" 

“01 you can’t answer for him?” says Mr. George; finishing the 
inquiry, in his lower key, with the words “ yon lying old rascal! ” 

“ My de^ feiend, he is not to be depended on. I wouldn’t trust 
him. Jffe have his bond, my dearr friend.” 

“ Devil donbt him,” sa^ Mr.^George. Chaidey appearing wi^ & 
pay, on which are the pipe, a small paper of tobacco, and the brimdy- 
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and-water, he asks her, “ How do ton come" here! yon hayen’I^^got the 
famUy face.” 

“I goes out to work, sir,” returns Charley. 

The trooper (if trooper he be or have b^n) takes her bonnet off, 
with a light toudi for so strong a hand, and pats her on the head. 
‘‘Yon give the house almost a wholesome look. It wants a bit of 
youth as much as it wants fresh air.” Then ho dismisses her, lights 
his pipe, and drinks to Mr. Smallweed’s friend in the city—the one 
solitary flight of that esteemed old gentleman’s imagination. 

” So yon think he might be hard upon me, oh V ” 

“ I think he might—I am afraid he would. I have Imown him do 
it,’’ says Grandfa^ei**Smallweed, incautiously, “ twenty times.” 

Incautiouslyf becauso his stricken better-half, who has been dozing 
over the fire for some time, is instantly aroused and jabbei^ “ Twenty 
thousand pounds, twenty twenty-pound notes in a money-box, twenty 
guineas, twenty million twenty per cent, twenty— ” and is then cut 
short by the flying cushion, which the visitor, to whom this singular 
experiment appears to be a novelty, snatches from her face as it crushes 
her in the usual manner. 

“ You’re a brimstone idiot. You’re a scorpion—a brimstone 
scorpion! You’re a sweltering toad. You’re a chattering clattering 
broomstick witch, that ought to be bumiT!” gasps the old man, 
prostrate in his chair. “My dear friend, will yon shake mo up a 
little ? ” 

Mr. George, who has been looking flrst at one of them and then at 
the other, as if ^ were dementi, takes his venerable acquaintance by 
the throat ocv 4 ^eiving this request, and dragging him upright in his 
chair as easily as if he were a doll, appears in two minds whether or 
no to shake all future power of cushioning out of him, and shake 
him into his grave. Besisting the temptation, but agitating him 
violently enough to make his head roll like a harlequin’s,'he puts 
him smartly down in his chair again, and adjusts his skull cap with 
such a rub, that the old man winks with both eyes for a minute 
afterwards. ® 

“ O Lord I ” gasps Mr. Smallweed. “ That’ll do. Thank you, my 
dear friend, that’ll do. O dear me, I’m out of breath. O Lord 1 ” 
And Mr. Smallweed says it, not without evident apprehensions of his 
dear friend, who still stands over him looming larger than ever,. 

The alarnlSng presence, however, gradually sul^des into its* chair, 
and falls to smoking in long puffs; cohsoling itself with the philo¬ 
sophical reflection, “ The name of your friend in the city begins with 
a p, comrade, and you’re about rignt respecting the Imnd.” 

“ Did you speak, Mr. George ? ” inquires the old man. ^ ^ 

The tro^r shakes his head; and leaning forward with hk ri^ht 
elbow on his right knee and his pipe supported in that hand, while 
his other hand, resting op hk left leg, squares his left elbow in a 
martial manner, continues to smoke. Meanwhile he looks at Mr* 
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Smallwled with grave atiAitioUt and now and then fans the cloud of 
smoke away, in order tliat he may see him the more clearly. 

I take it,” he says, making just as much and as little change in 
his position as will enable him to reach the glass to his lips, with a 
round, full action, “ that I am the only man alive (or dead either), 
that gets the value of a pipe out of you ? ” 

Weill” retnins the old man, “it’s true that I don’t see company, 
Mr. G-eorge, and that I don’t treat. I can’j; afford to it. But os you, 
in your pleasant way, made your pipe a condition-” 

“ Why, it’s not for the value of it; that’s no great thing. It \ws a 
fancy to get it out of you. To have something in for my money.” 

“Ha! You’re prudent, prudent, sir!” cries*Grandfather Small* 
weed) rubbing his legs. » 

“ Very. "Always was.” Puff. “ It’s a sure sign of my prudence, 
that I ever found the way here.” Puff. “ Also, that I am what I 
am.*’ Puff. “I am well known,to bo prudent,” says Mr. George, 
composedly smoking. “ I rose in life, that way.” • 

“ Don’t bo down-hearted, sir. You may rise yet.” 

Mr. George laughs and drinks. 

“ Ha’n’t you no relations, now,” asks Grandfather Smallweed, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, “ who would pay off this little principal, or who 
would lend you a good iMme or two that I could persuade my friend 
in the city to moke you ajfnrthcr advance upon? Two good names 
would be sufficient for my friend in the city. Han’t you no such 
relations, Mr.‘ George ? ” 

Mr. George, still composedly smoking, replies, “ if ^had, I shouldn’t 
trouble them. I have been trouble enough to my behH4ging»' in my 
day. It may be a very good sort of penitence in a vagabond, who has 
wasted the best time of his life, to go back* then to decent peojde that 
ho never was a Credit to, and live upon them; but it’s not my sort. 
The best'kind of amends then, for having gone away, is to keep away, 
in my opinion.” 

“ But natural affection, Mr. George,” hints Grandfather Smallweed. 

“For two good names, hey?” says Mr. George, shaking his head, 
and still composedly smoking. “ No. That’s not my sort, either.” 

Grandfather Smallweed has been gradually sliding down in his 
chair since his last adju6tment,'an'^ is now a bundle of clothes, with a 
voice in it cdLling for Judy. That Houri appearing, shakes him up 
in the usual manner, and is charged by the old gentlemtfn to remain 
near hm. For he seems chaVy of putting his visitor to the trouble 
of r^eating his late attentions. 

“ Had ” he observes, when he is in trim again. ‘‘ If you could have 
traced out the Captain, Mr. Geofge, it would have been the making of 
you. when you first came here, in consequence of our advertise¬ 
ments in the newspapers—when k say ‘our,’ Pm alluding.to the 
advertisements of my friend in the city, and one or two others who 
embark their capital in the sahie way, and aro so friendly towards 
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me as sometunes to give me a lift with little pittance—if^at that 

time, yon covlil have helped ns, Mr. George, it wonld hare oeen the 
making of yon.” 

“'I was willing enough to be ‘ made,’ as you call it,” says Mi. 
George, smoking not (jnite so placidly as before, for since the entrance 
of Judy he has been in some measure disturbed by a &scmation, not 
of tho admiring kind, which obliges him to look at her as she stands 
by her grandfather’s chair; “ but, on the whole, I am glad I wasn’t 
now.” 

“ Why, Mr. George ? In the name of—of Brimstone, why ? ” says 
Grandfather Smallweed, with a plain appearance of exasperation. 
(Brimstone apparently suggested by his eye lighting on Mrs. Small¬ 
weed in her slumber.) 

“ For two reawns, comrade.” 

" And what two reasons, Mr. George ? In the name of tho-” 

“Of our friend, in the city?” suggests Mr. George, composedly 
drinking. ^ 

“ Ay, if you like. What two reasons ? ” 

“ In the first place,” rotiirns Mr. George; but still looking at Judy, 
as if, she being so old and so like her grandfather, it is indifferent 
which of the two ho addresses; “ you gentlemen took me in. You 
advertised that Mr. Hawdon (Captain Haw^.on, if you hold to the 
saying. Once a captain always a captain) was to hear of something to 
his advantage.” * *' 

“ Well ? ” returns the old man, shrilly and sharply. 

“ Well! ” says Mr. George, smoking on. “ It wouldn’t have been 
much t» hisAdvAtage to have been clapped into prison by the whole 
bill and jnd)^ent trade of London.” 

“ How do you know that'? Some of his rich relations might have , 
paid his debts, or compounded for ’em. Besides, he had taken m in. 
He owed us immense sums, all round. I would sooner have strangled 
him than had no return. If I sit here thinking of him,” snarls tho 
old man, holding up his impotent ten fingers, “ I want to strangle him 
now.” And in a sudden access of fury, he throws the cushion at the 
unoffending Mrs. Smallweed, but it passes harmlessly on one side of 
her chair. 

“ I don’t need to bo told,” returns the trooper, taking his pipe from 
his lips for a moment*, and carrying his eyes back from following the 
progress of tjie cushion, to the pipe^-bowl which is burning low, “ that 
he carried on heavily and went to ruin. I have been at hie right 
hand many a day, when he was charging upon ruin full-gallop. I 
was with him, when he was sick and, well, rich and poor. I laid this 
hand upon him, after ho had run throdgh everything and broken dowu^ 
everything beneath him—when ho held a pistol to hie head.” 

“I wish'he bad let it off!” says tho benevolent old man, “and 
blown He head into as many pieces as he owed pounds! ” 

“That would have been a smash indeed,” returns the trooper 

B 
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_ly way, he ha^heen yoimg, hopeful, and handscuue in ihe 

days g^e by; and I ai& glad I nerer found liim, when he was neither, 
to lead to a result so much to his advantage. That’s reason number 


one. 


** I hope number two’s as good ? ” snarls the old man. 

“ Why, no. It’s more of a selfish reason. If I had found him, I 
must have gone to the other world to look. He was thero.” 

** How do yoff know he was thero ? ” 

« He wasn’t here.” 

" How do you know he wasn’t here ? ” 

“ Don’t lose your temper as well as your money,” says Mr. George, 
calmly knocking the ashes out of his pipe. “ He was drowned long 
before. I am convinocd of it. He went over a ship’s .side. Whether 
intentionaUy-oi'' accidentally, I don’t know. Perhaps your friend in 
the city does.—Do you know what that tuno is, Mr. Small weed ? ” he 
adds, f^er breaking off to whistle one, accompanied* on the table with 
the. empty pipe, • 

« Tune 1 ” replies the old man. “ No. We never have tunes here.” 

“ That’s the Dead March in Saul. ThUy bury soldiers to it; so 
it’s the natural end of the subject. Now, if your pretty grand-daughter 
—excuse me, miss—will condescend to take care of this pipe for two 
months, we ^all save tbs cost of one next time. Good-evening, Mr. 
Smallweed!” , . . 

“ My dear fiiend! ” The old man gives him both his hands. 

“ So yon think your friend in the city will be hard upon mo, if I 
fail in a payment ? ” says the trooper, looking dowi^upou him like a 
giant. 

My deal' friend, I am afraid he will,” returns the old man, looking 
up at him like a pigmy. 

Mr. George laughs; and with a glance at Mr. Smallweed, and a 
parting salutation to the scornful Judy, strides out of the parlour, 
clashing imaginary sabres and other metallic appurtenances, as ho 


goes. ^ . 

.“You’re a damned rogue,” says the old geptleman, making a 
hideous grimace at the door as he shuts it. “ But I’ll lime you, you 
dog, I’ll lime you I ” 

After this amiable remark, diis spirit soars into these enchanting 
regions of reflection which its education and pursuits have opened to 
it; and again he and Mrs. Smallwded while away the rosy hours, two 
unreliaVed sentinels forgottemas aforesaid by the Black Sei‘jeant. 

While the twain are faithful to their post, Mr. George strides 
through the streets with a massiye kind of swagger and a grave-enough 
&ee. ii is eight o’clock now, and the day is fast drawing in. He 
stops ha^ by Waterloo Bridge, and reads a playbill; deddes to go to 
Astley’s Theatre. Being there, is n^uch delighted with the horses and 
the feats of strength; looks at the weapons with a critical eye; dis¬ 
approves of the combats, as giv&g evidences of nnskilinl swordsman- 
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ehip; but is touobed home by the sentiifteiits. In the lasbsce^ 
when the Emperor of Tartary gets up into a cart and condes&nds to 
bless the united lovers by hovering over them with the Union-Jack, 
his eye-lashes are moistened with emotion. 

The theatre over, Mr. George comes across the water again, and 
makes his way to that curious region lying about the Haymarket and 
Leicester Sq[uare, which is a centre of attraction to indifferent foreign 
hotels and indifferent foreigners, racket-courts, fighting-men, swords¬ 
men, footguards, old china,' gaming-houses, exhibitions, and a large 
medley of shabbiuess and shrinking out of sight. Penetrating to the 
heart of this region, he arrives, by a court and a long whitewashed 
passage, at a great brick building, composed of bare waU.i, floors, roof- 
i-afters, and skylights; on the front of which, if it can be said to have 
any front,, is painted Geobge’s Shooting Gallery, &o. ^ ‘ 

Into George’s Shooting Gallery, &c., ho goes; and in it there arc 
gas-lights (partly turned off now), and two whitened targets for rifle- 
shooting, and aRiheiy accommodation, and fencing appliances, and all 
necessaries for the British art of boxing. None of these sports or 
exercises being pursued * in George’s Shooting Gallery to-night; 
which is so devoid of company, that a little grotesque man, with a 
largo head, has it all to himself, and lies asleep upon the floor. 

The little man is dressed something lilj 59 a gunsmith, in a green 
baize apron and cap; and his face •and bauds arq dirty with gun¬ 
powder, and begrimed with the loading of guns. As he lies in the 
light, before a glaring white target, the black upon him shines again. 
Not far off, is tlw strong, rough, primitive table, with a vice upon it, 
at which ba*has been working. He is a little man with a face all 
crashed together, who ai>pears, from a certain blue and speckled 
appearance that one of his cheeks presents, to have been blown up, in • 
the way of business, at some odd time or times. • 

“ Phil I ” says the trooper, in a quiet voice. 

“ All right! ” cries Phil, scrambling to his feet. 

“ Anything been doing ? ” 

“ Plat as ever so much swipes,” says Phil. Five dozen rifle and 
a dozen pistol. As to aim! ” PhU gives a howl at the recollection. 

" Shut up shop, Phil! ” 

As PhU moves about to execute this Order, it appears that be is lame, 
though able to move very quickly. On the speckled side of his face 
he has no eyebrow, and on the other side he has a -bushy black one, 
which want of unitormity gives him a v€ry singular and rather sinister 
appearance. Everything seems to have happened to his hands that 
could possibly take place, consistent]^ with the retention of all the 
fingers; for they are notched, and seamed, and crumpled all over. Bio 
appears to be very strong, and lifts heavy benches about as if he had 
no idea what weight was. He ^as a curious way of limping round 
the gallery with his shoulder against the wall, and taking off- at 
olgeots he wants to lay hold of, in^ad- of going stoaight to them, 
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which ^as left a smear all*rownd the fonr walls, conventionally called 

Phil’s mark” 

This custodian of George’s Gallery in George’s absence concludes 
his proceedings, when he has locked the groat doors, and turned out 
all the lights but one, which he leaves to glimmer, by dragging out 
ftom a wooden cabin in a corner two mattresses and bedding. These 
being drawn to opposite ends of the gallery, the trooper makes his 
own bed, and Phil makes his. 

“ Phil! ” says tHe master, walking towafds him without his coat and 
waistcoat, and*looking more soldierly than ever in his braces. “ You 
were found in a doorway, weren’t you.” 

“ Gutter,” says Phil. “ Watchman tumbled over me.” 

** Then, vagabondizing came natural to yew, from the beginning.” 

“ As nat^M^as possible,” stiys Phil. 

“ Good-night! ” 

“ Good-night, guv’ner.” 

Phil cannot even go straight to bed, but finds it necessary to shoulder 
round two sides of the gallery, and then tack off at his mattress. The 
trooper, after taking a turn or two in the rifle-distance, and looking 
up at the moon now shining through the skylights, strides to his own 
mattress by a shorter route, and goes to bed too. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

. ^ 

Mil. BUCKET. 

Allegory looks pretty cool in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, though the 
evening is hot; for, both Mr. Tulkinghorn’s windows are wide open, 
and the room is lofty, gusty, and gloomy. These may not be desirable 
characteristics when November comes with fog and sleet, or January 
with ico and snow; hut they have their merits in the sultry long 
vacation weather. They enable Allegory, though it has checks like 
peaches, and knees like bunches of blossoms, and rosy swelliugs for 
calves to its •legs and muscles to its arms, to look tolciubly cool 
to-night. > ■ , ’ 

Plenty of dust comes in at Mr. Tulkinghorn’s windows, and plenty 
more has generated among his fiu’nituro and papers. It lies thick 
everywhere. When a breeze frqjm the country that has lost its way, 
ti^es fright, and makes a blind hnny to rush out again, it flings as 
much dust in the eyes of Allegory as the law—or Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
one of its trustiest representatives-|-may scatter, on occasion, in the 
eyes of the laity. 

In his lowering magazine of dbist,‘the universal article into which 
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his papers and himself, and all his clients^ and all things of earth, 
animate and inanimate, are resolving, Mr. Tulkinghorn sits a/one of 
the open windows, eiyoying a bottle of old port Thongh a liard> 
grained man, close, di’y, and silent, he can enjoy old wine with the 
best He has a priceless binn of port in some artfnl cellar nnder the 
Fields, which is one of his many secrets. When he dines alone in 
chambers, as he has dined to-day, and has his bit of fish and his steak 
or chicken brought in from the cofPee-houso, he descends with a candle 
to tho echoing regions below the deserted mansion^ and, heralded by 
a remote reverberation of thundering doors, comes 'gravely back, 
encircled by an eartliy atmosphere, and carrying a bottle from which 
he pours a radiant nectar, two score and ten years old, that blushes 
in tho glass to find itself so famous, and fills the whole room with the 
fragrance of southern grapes. ^ < 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, sitting in the twilight by the open window, enjoys 
his wine. As if it whispered to him of its fifty years of silence and 
seclusion, it shuts him uj) the closer. More impenetrable than ever, 
he sits, and drinks, and mellows as it were, in secrecy; pondering, at 
that twilight hour, on all the mysteries ho knows, associated with 
darkening woods in the country, and vast blank shut-np houses in 
town: and perhaps sparing a thought or two for himself, and his 
family histoiy, and his money, and his will*-all a mystery to every 
one—and that one bachelor friend qf his, a man of the same mould 
and a lowycr too, who lived tho same kind of life nnlil ho was seventy- 
five years old, and then, suddenly conceiving (as it is supposed) an 
impression that jjl was too monotonous, gave his gold watch to his hair- 
dvt’ssci*onoJ!!Uinmcr ovoning, and walked leisurely homo to the Temple, 
and hanged himself. 

But Mr, Tulkinghorn is'not alono to-night, to ponder at his usual. 
length. Seated at the same tabic, though with his chair modestly and 
uncomfortably drawn a little way from it, sits a bald, mild, shining 
man, who coughs respectfully behind his hand when the lawyer bids 
him fill his glass. 

“ Now, Snagshy,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, “ t6 go over this odd story 
again.” 

“ If you ideoso, sir.” 

“ You told me when you wore so good as to stop round here, last 

night-”, * , • 

“ For whtcli I must ask you to‘excuse me if it w(is a liberty, sir ; 
but 1 remember that you had taken a sort of an interest in that person, 

and I thought it possible that you might—just—wish—to-” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn is not the man to help him to any couclusiun, or 
to admit anything as to any possibility concerning himself. Bo Mr. 
Bnagsby trails oft' into saying, with an awkward cough, 1 must ask 
you to excuse tho liberty, sir, I am sure.” # 

“ Not at all,” says Mr. Tulkingborn. “ You told mo, Snagsby, that 
you put on your hat and came round*witho\it mentioning your inten- 
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tion to^our \vife. That \ms prndeni I think, beoanse it’s not a matter 
of snchnmportance that it requires to be mentioned.” 

Well, sir,” returns Mr. Snagsby, “ you soe my little woman is— 
not to put too fine a point upon it—inquisitive. She’s inquisitive. 
Poor li^e thing, she’s liable to spasms, and it’s good for her to have 
her mind employed. In consequence of which she employs it—I 
should say upon every individual thing she can lay hold of, whether 
it concerns her t)r not—especially not. My little woman has a very 
active mind, sir.” *• 

Mr. Snagsby drinks, and murmurs with an admiring cough behind 
his hand, “ Dear mo, very fine wine indeed! ” 

“ Therefore you kept your visit to yourself, last night ? ” says Mr. 
Tulkinghorn. “ And to-night, too ? ” 

“ Tes, sir^Ns^d to-night, too. My little woman is at present in—not 
to put too fine a point on it—in a pious state, or in what she considers 
such, and attends tho Evening Exertions (which is the name they go 
by) of a reverend party of the name of Ohadltand. fie has a great 
deal of eloquence at his command, undoubtedly, but I am not quite 
favourable to his style myself. That’s neither here nor there. My 
little woman being engaged in that way, made it easier for me to step 
round in a quiet manner.” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn assents. •* Fill your glass, Snagsby.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I am sijre,” returns the stationer, with his cough 
of deference. “ This is wonderfully fine wine, sir! ” 

“ It is a rare wine now,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. “ It is fifty years 
old.” . , 

“ Is it indeed, sir ? But I am not surprised to hear ii, I am sure. 
It might be—any age almost.” After rendering tins general tribute 
•to the port, Mr. Snagsby in his modesty coughs an apology behind 
his hand for drinking anything so precious. 

“Will you run over, once again, what the boy said?” asks Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, putting his hands into the pockets of his rusty small¬ 
clothes and leaning quietly back in his chair, 

“With pleasure, sir.” 

Then, with fidelity, though with some prolixity, the law-stationer 
I'epeats Jo’s statement made to the assembled guests at his house. 
On coming to the end of his narrative, he gives a great start, and 
breaks off with—“ Dear me, sir, I wasn’t aware thcro was any other 
gehideman present! ” ' 

Mr, Snagsby is dismayed to^ see, standing with an attentive face 
between himself and the lawyer, at a little distance from the table, a 
person ^ith a hat and stick in his hand, who was not there when he 
hipDLself came in, and has not since entered by the door or by cither of 
the windows. There is a press in the room, bxit its hinges have not 
creaked, nor has a step been audiblq upon the floor. Yet this third 
p^son stands there, with his atteuBve face, and his hat and stick in 
his hands, and his hands behind lim,* a composed and quiet listener. 
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He is a stoutly built, steady-looking, shejrp-eyed man in black, of ' 
about ibe middle-age. Except that He looks at Mr. Snagsby ^ if be 
were going to take his portmt, there is nothing, remarkable about 
him at first sight but his ghostly manner of appearing. 

Don’t mind this gentleman,” says Mr. TiQkinghom, in his quiet 
way. “ This is only Mr. Bucket.” 

« 0 indeed, sir ? ” returns the stationer, expressing by a cough that 
he is quite in the dark as to who Mr. Bucket may be;» 

“ I wanted him to hoar 4 ihis story,” says the lawyer, “ because I 
liaTe half a mind (for a reason) to know more of it, and he is yery 
intelligent in such things. What do you say to this, Bucket ? ” 

It’s very plain, ^ir. Since our people have moyed this boy on, 
and he’s not tq be found on his old lay, if Mr. Snagsby don’t object to 
go down with mo to Tom-all-Alone’s and point him out, we can baye 
him here in less than a couple of hours’ time. I can do it without 
Mr. Snagsby, of eourso ; but this is the shortest way.” 

“ Mr. Bucket is a detective officer, Snagsby,” says the lawyer in 
explanation. 

“ Is he, indeed, sir ? ” says Mr. Snagsby, with a strong tendency in 
his clump of hair to stand on end. 

“ And if you have no real objection to accompany Mr. Bucket to 
the place in question,” pursues the lawyerI shall feel obliged to 
you if you will do so.” 

In a moment’s hesitation on the part o’f Mr. Snhgsby, Bucket dips 
down to the bottom of his mind. 

“ Don’t you afraid of hurting the boy,” he says. “ You won’t do 
that. Tlt’s^ll right as far as the boy’s concerned. We shall only 
bring him hero to ask him a question or so I want to put to him, and 
ho’U be paid for his trouble, and sent away again. It’ll be a good 
job fur him. I promise you, as a man, that you shajl see the boy sent 
away all right. Don’t yon be afraid of hurting him ; you an’t going 
to do that.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Tulkinghorn! ” cries Mr. Snagsby cheerfully, and 
reassured, “ since that’s the case-” • 

“ Yes! and lookec here, Mr. Snagsby,” resumes Bucket, taking him 
aside by the arm, tapping him familiarly on tho breast, and speaking 
in a confidential tone, “ You’re a man of the world, you know, and 
a man of business, abd a man of sense. That’s what yqu are.” 

“I am «uro I am much obliged to you for your good o|dnion,” 
returns the stationer, with his cough of modesty, “ but-” 

“ That’s what you, are, you know,” says Bucket. “ Now, it an’t 
necessary to say to a man like you^ engaged in your business, which 
is a bnsinesB of trust and requires a person to be wide awake, mid 
bave bis senses about him, and his head screwed on tight (I had kn 
uncle in your buriness once)—it an’t nocessary^to say to a man like 
you, that it’s the best and wisdit way to keep little matters like this 
quiet. Don’t you see? Quiet I” • 
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“ Oei^inly, certainly,’^ Atoms the other. 

I d^’t mind telling you” says Backet, with an engaging appear¬ 
ance of frankness, “ that as far as I can understand it, there seems to 
be a doubt whether this dead person wasn’t entitled to a little property, 
and whether this female hasn’t been up to some games respecting that 
property, don’t yon see ? ” 

01 ” says Mr. Snagsby, but not appearing to see quite distinctly. 

“Now, what y%u want,” pursues Bucket, again tapping Mr. Snagsby 
on the breast in a 'comfortable and soothing manner, “ is, that every 
person should have their rights according to justice. That’s what 
you want.” 

“ To be sure,” returns Mr. Snagsby with a nodJ' 

“ On account of which, and at the same time to oblige a—do you 
call it, in yow business, customer or client ? I forget how my uncle 
used to call it.” 

“ Why, I generally say customer myself,” replies ifitr. Snagsby. 

“ You’re right! ” returns Mr. Bucket, shaking hands with him quite 
afifectionately,—“ on account of which, and at the same time to oblige 
a real good customer, you mean to go down with me, in confidence, to 
Tom-all-Alone’s, and to keep the whole thing quiet ever afterwards 
and never mention it to any one. That’s about your intentions, if I 
understand you ? ” 

“ You are right, ^ir. You are right,” says Mr, Snagsby. 

“ Then here’s your hat,” returns his new friend, quite as intimate 
with it as if he had made it; “ and if you’re ready, I am.” 

They leave Mr. Tulkinghorn, without a ruffle on thfe surface of liis 
unfathomable depths, drinking his old wine, and go down into the 
streets. 

. “ You don’t happen to know a very good sort of person of the name 
of Gridley, do you?” says Bucket, in friendly converse as they 
descend the stairs. 

“ No,” says Mr. Snagsby, considering, “ I don’t know anybody of 
that name. Why ? ” 

“Nothing particnlar,^’ says Bucket; “only, having allowed his 
temper to get a little the bettor of him, and having been threatening 
some respectable people, he is keeping out of the way of a warrant I 
have got against him—which it‘is a pity that a man of souse should 
do.” 

As they walk along, Mr. Snagsby observes, as a novelty, that, how¬ 
ever quick their pace may be,* his companion still seems in some 
undefinahle manner to lurk and lounge; also, that whenever he is 
going to turn to the right or left, ho protends to have a fixed purpose 
in jiiis mind of going straight ^ead, and wheels off, sharply, at tho 
very last moment. Now and then, when they pass a police-constablo 
on his heat, Mr. Snagsby notices that both the constable and his guide 
fall into a deep abstraction as t^ey come towards each other, and 
appear entirely to overlook each other,' and to gaze into space. In a 
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few inBtanceB, Mr. Bucket, coxaiug behiud some under-sized yonng 
roan with a shining hat on, and his sleek hair twisted into'^ one flat 
curl on each side of his head, almost without glancing at him touches 
him with his stick; upon which the young man, looking round, 

' instantly evaporates. For the most part Mr. Bucket notices things 
in general, with a face as unchanging as the great mourning ring on 
his little iteger, or the brooch, composed of not much diamond and a 
good deal of setting, which ho wears in his shirt. 

When they came at last to Tom-all-Alone’s, Mr. Bucket stops for a 
moment at the corner, and takes a lighted bull'e-eye froYa the constable 
on duty there, who then accompanies him with his oum particular 
bull’s-eye at his waist. Between his two conductors, Mr. Snagsby 
passes along the middle of a villainous street, undrained, unventilated, 
deep in black mud and corrupt water—though the,,roads are dry 
elsewhere—and reeking with such smells and sights that ho, who has 
lived in London 'nil his life, can scarce believe his senses. Branching 
from this street and its heaps of ruins, are other streets and courts 
so infamous tliat Mr. Snagsby sickens in body and mind, and feels 
as if ho were going, ov6ry moment deeper down, into the infernal 
gulf. 

“Draw off a bit here, Mr. Snagsby,” says Bucket, as a kind of 
shabby palanquin is borne towards them,' surrounded by a noisy 
crowd. “ Here’s the fever coming np the street! ” 

As the unseen wretch goes by, the crowd, leaving that object of 
attraction, hovers round the three visitors, like a dream of horrible 
faces, jind fade* away up alleys and into ruins, and behind walls; and 
with oceaSfonal cries and shrill whistles of w'aming, thenceforth flits 
about them until they leave the place. 

“ Are those the fever-fiouses, Darby ? ” Mr. Bucket coolly asks, as 
he turns his bull’s-eyo on a lino of stinking ruins. • 

Darby replies that “all them are,” and further that in all, for 
months and months, the people “ have been down by dozens,” and 
havo been carried out, dead and dying “like sheep with the rot.” 
Bucket observing to Mr. Snagsby as they go bn again, that he looks a 
little poorly, Mr. Snagsby answers that he feels as if he couldn’t 
breathe the dreadful air. 

There is inquiry made at various iionses, for a hoy named Jo. As 
few people are known in Tom-all-Alone’s by any Christian sign, 
there is nflich reference to Mr. Snagsby whether lie moans Carrots, or 
the Colonel, or Gallows, or Young Chisel, or Terrier Tip, or Lanky, 
or the Brick. Mr. Snagsby describes over and over again. There 
are conflicting opinions respecting J-ho original of his picture. ^ Some 
think it must he Carrots; some say the Brick. The Colonel is pro¬ 
duced, but is not at all near tlio thing. Whenever Mr. Snagsby and 
his conductors are stationary, ^he crowd flow's round, and from its 
squalid depths obsequious advice heaves up to Mr. Backet. Whenever 
they move, and the angry bull’s-eyes glare, it fades away, and flits 
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aljomt tbem up the alleys, asd in the ruins, and behind the walls, as 
before. \ 

. At last there is a lair found out where Toughy, or the Tough 
Subject, lays him dovyn at night; and it is thought that the Tough 
Subject may be Jo. Comparison of notes between Mr. Snagsby and 
the proprietress of the house—a drunken face tied up in a black 
bun^e, and flaring out of a heap of rags on the floor of a dog-hutch 
which is her private apartment—leads to the establishment of this 
conclusion. Toughy has gone to the Doctor’s to get a bottle of stuff 
for a sick woman, but will be hero anon. 

“ And who have we got here to-night ? ” says Mr. Bucket, opwing 
another door and glaring in with his bull’s-eye. ‘iTwo drunken men, 
ell? And two women? The men are sound enough,’’.turning back 
each sleeper’s arm from his face to look at him. “ Are those your 
good men, my dears.” 

“ Yes, sir,” returns one of the women. “ They are xmr husbands.” 

“ Brickmakers, eh ? ” • 

Yes, sir.” 

“ What are you doing here ? You don’t btflong to London.” 

“No, sir. Wo belong to IJertfordshiro.” 

“ Whereabouts in Hertfordshire ? ” 

“ Saint Albans.” 

“ Come up on the tramp ? ” 

“Wo walked up*yesterday. There’s no work down with us at 
present, but we have done no good by coming here, and shall do 
none, I expect.” «, 

“That’s not the way to do much good,” says Mr. Buififct, turn¬ 
ing his head in the direction of the unconscious figures on the 
ground, 

“ It an’t. indeed,”* replies the woman with a sigh. “ Jenny and lUo 
knows it full well.” 

The room, though two or three feet higher than the door, is so low 
that the head of the tallest of the visitors would touch the blackened 
ceiling if he stood upright. It is offensive to every sense; even the 
gross candle burns pule and sickly in tbe polluted air. There are a 
couple of benches, and a higher bench by w'ay of table. The men lie 
asleep where they stumbled dow:.., but the women sit by the candle. 
Lying in the a^:ms of the woman who has spoken, is a very young 
child. * ‘ 

“Why, what age do you call* that little creature?” says Bucket. 
“ It looks as if it was born yesterday.” He is not at all rough about 
it ; and as he turns hm light gently on the infant, Mr. Snagsby is 
strangely reminded of another infant, encircled with lights that ho 
has"’ seen in pictures. 

“ He is not three weeks old yet, sir,’’ says the woman. 

“ Is lie your child ? ” 

“Mine.” 
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The other womftn, who was bending f»ver it. when they came in, 
stoops down again, and kisses it as it lies asleep. 

“ Yon seem m fond of it as if yon were the mother yonrself,” says 
Mr. Bucket. 

“ I was the mother of one like it, master, and it died.” 

“Ah Jenny, Jenny!” says the other woman to her; “better so. 
Hnch better to think of dead than alive, Jenny! Much better! ” 

“ Why, yon on’t such an unnatural woman, I hope,” returns Bucket, 
sternly, “ as to wish your own child dead ? ” 

“ God knows you are right, master,” she returns. “ I am not. I’d 
stand between it and death, with my own life if I could, as true as 
any pretty lady.” . 

“ Then don’t talk in that wrong manner,” says Mr. Bucket, mollified 
again. “ Why do you do it ? ” 

“ It’s brought into my head, master,” returns the woman, her eyes 
filling with tears, “ when I look down at the child lying so. If it 
was never to wake no more, you’d think me mad, 1 should take on so. 
I know that very w’elL I w^as with Jenny when she lost hers— 
warn’t I, Jenny ?—and I know how she grieved. But look around 
you, at this place. Look at thorn; ” glancing at the sleepers on the 
ground. “ Look at the boy you’re waiting for, who’s gone out to do 
me a good turn. Think of the children your husinesB lays with 
often and often, and that pm see grow up I ” 

“ Well, well,” says Mr. Bucket, “ you train him respectable, and he’ll 
be a comfort to you, and look after you in your old age, you loiow'.” 

“ I mean to iry hard,” she answers, wiping her eyes, “ But I have 
been’a'-ttlhdring, being over-tired to-night, and not w'cll with the 
ague, of all the many things that’ll come in his way. My master 
will he against it, and he’ll be beat, and see me beat, and mado i-o 
fear his home, and perhaps to stray wild. If I work for h,im ever so 
much, and over so hard, there’s no one to help me; and if he should 
he turned had, ’spite of all I could do, and the time should come when 
I should sit by him in his sleep, made hard and changed, an’t it likely 
I should think of him as- he lies in my lap nOw, and wish he had died 
as Jenny’s child died 1 ” 

“ There, there! ” says Jenny. “ Lis, you’re tired and ill. Let mo 
take him.” 

In doing so, she ‘displaces the mother's dress, but qpickly readjusts 
it over the wounded and bruised bosom where the hahy has been 
lying. 

“It’s my dead child,” says Jenny, walking up and down as she 
nurses, “ that makes mo love this child so dear, and it’s my dead 
child that makes her love it so dear too, as even to think of its being 
taken away from her now. While she thinks that, I think what 
fortune would I give to have my darling hack. But we mean the 
same thing, if wo knew how ^ say it, us two mothers d<^ in our 
poor heai'ts 1” ‘ 
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Ab Mt. Snagsby blows hit nose, and coughs his cough of sympathy, 
a step isiheard without. Mr. Bucket throws his light into the door¬ 
way, and says to Mr, Snagsby, “ Now, what do you say to Toughy ? 
Will he do?” 

“ That’s Jo,” says Mr. Snagsby, 

Jo stands amazed in the disc of light, like a ragged figure in a 
magic-lanthorn, trembling to think that he has oficndod against the 
law in not havii^ moved on far enough. Mi*. Snagsby, however, 
giving him the consolatory assurance, “ It’s only a job you will be 
paid for, Jo,” he recovers; and, on being taken outside by Mr. Bucket 
for a little private confabulation, tells his tale satisfactorily, though 
out of breath. , 

“I have squared it with the lad,” says Mr. Bucket, returning, “and 
it’s all right. Now, Mr. Snagsby, we’re ready for you.” 

First, Jo has to complete his errand of good-nature by handing 
over, the physic he has been to get, which he delivers with the laconic 
verbal direction that “it’s to be all took d’rectly.” Secondly, Mr. 
Snagsby has to lay upon the table half-a-crown, his usual panacea for 
an immense variety of afflictions. Thirdly, Mr. Buckot has to take 
Jo by the arm a little above the elbow and walk him on before him; 
without which observance, neither the Tough Subject nor any other 
Subject could be professionally conducted to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
These arrangoments completed, they give the women good-night, and 
come out once more^into black and ibul Tom-all-Alone’s. 

By the noisome ways through w'hich they descended into that pit, 
they gradually emerge from it; the crowd flitting, and^whistling, and 
skulking about them, until they come to the verge, where fs^aioration 
of the bull’s-eyes is made to Darby. Here, the crowd, like a concourse 
of imi)risoned demons, turns hack, yelling,' and is seen no more, 
"through the clearer aud fresher streets, never so clear and fresh to 
Mr. Snagsby’s mind as now, they walk and ride, until they come to 
Mr. Tulkiaghorn’s gate. 

As they ascend the dim stairs (Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chambers being 
on the first floor), Mr. Backet mentions that he has the key of the 
outer door in his pocket, and that there is no need to ring. For a 
man so expert in most things of that kind, Bucket takes time to open 
the door, and makes some noise tcio. It may be that he sounds a note 
of preparation. ^ 

Howbeit, they come at last into the hall, whore a lump is burning, 
and so into Mr. Tulkinghom’s usual room—the room where he drank 
his old wine to-night. He is not there, but his two old-fashioned 
caudleslicks are; and the room is tolerably light. 

Mr. Bucket, stiU having'his professional hold of Jo, and appearing 
to Mr. Snagsby to possess on unlimited number of eyes, makes a little 
way into this room, when Jo starts and stops. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” says Bucket fti a whisper. 

“ There sho is I ” cries Jo. • 
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“Who!” » 

“ The lady! ” _ _ J 

A female figure, closely veiled, stands in the middle of the room, 
where the light falls upon it. It is quite still, and silent. The front 
of the figure is towards them, but it takes no notice of their entrance, 
and remains like a statue. 

“ Now, tell mo,” says Bucket doud, “ how you know that to be the 
lady.” ■» 

“I know the wale,” replies Jo, staring, “and^he bonnet, and the 
gownd.” 

“ Bo quite sure of what you say, Tough,” returns Bucket, narrowly 
observant of him. Look again.” 

“ I am a-lot)king as hard as over I can look,” says Jo, with starting 
eyes, “ and that there’s the wale, the bonnet, and the gownd.” 

“ Wliat al)out those i-ings you told me of? ” asks Bucket. 

“ A-spai‘kling* all over here,” Ba5's Jo, rubbing the fingers of hiS 
loft hand on tlie knuckles of his right, without taking his eyes from 
the figure. 

The figure removes the right-hand glove, and shows the hand. 

“ Now, what do you say to that ? ” asks Bucket. 

Jo shakes his head. “ Not rings a bit like them. Not a hand like 
that.” •* 

“What arc you talking of ?”, says ^ Bucket evidently pleased 
though, and w’cll jdeased too. 

“ Hand was a deal whiter, a deal dtlicater, and a deal smaller,” 
returns Jo. • 

“ \^y“yt>u’ll tell me I’m iny own mother next,” says Mr. Bucket. 
“ IJo you recollect the lady’s voice ? ” 

“ I think I does,” says* Jo. 

The figure speaks. “ Was it at all like this. L will spejik as long 
as you like if you are not sure. Was it this voice, or at all like this 
voice ? ” 

Jo looks aghast at Mr. Bucket. “ Not a bit! ” 

“ Then, what,” retorts that worthy, pointing to the figure, “ did you 
say it was the lady for ? ” 

“ Cos,” says Jo, with a perplexed stare, but without being at all 
shaken in his certainty, “ Cos that dierc’s the wale, the bonnet, and 
the gownd. It is Her and it an’t her. It au’t her lij^nd, nor yet her 
rings, noi* yet her woice. But ttiat there’s the wale, tiie bonnet, and 
the gownd, and they’re wore the same way w^ot she wore ’em, and it’s 
her height wot she wos, and she giv me a sov’riug and hooked it.” 

“ Well I ” says Mr. Bucket, slightly, “ we haven’t got much good 
out of you. But, however, here’s live shillings fur yon. Take care 
how you spend it, and don’t get yourself into trouble.” Bucket 
stealthily tells the coins from one hand into the other like oouniers— 
which is a way ho has, his principal use of them being in these games 
of skill—and then puts them, in a little pile, into the boy’s hand, and 
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takes him out to the door ;*leaTmg Mr. Suagsby, not by mj means 
comfortable under theso mysterious circumstancos, alone with the 
veiled figure. But on Mr. Tulkinghorn’s coming into the room, the 
veil is raised, and a faufficiontly good-looking Frenchwoman is re¬ 
vealed, though her oxprossion is something of the intensest. 

«Thank you, Mademoiselle Hortenso,*’ says Mr. Tulkinghom, 
with his usual equanimity. “ I will give you no further trouble about 
this littlo wager.’* 

** You will do moi’the kindness to remember, sir, that I am not at 
present placed ?*” said Mademoiselle. 

“ Certainly, certainly 1 ” 

“ And to confer upon mo the favour of your distinguished recom¬ 
mendation ? ” c 

“ By all meaqp, Mademoiselle Hortense.” 

A word from Mr. Tulkinghom is so powerful .”—“ It shall not be 
wanting, Mademoisollo.”—“Koceive tho assurance \>f my devoted 
gratitude, dear sir.”—“Good-night.” Mademoisello gbea out with 
on air of native gentility; and Mr. Bucket, to whom it is, on an 
emergency, as natural to bo groom of tho ceremonies as it is to be 
anything else, shows her down-stairs, not without gallantry. 

“Well, Bucket?” quoth Mr. Tulkinghoru, on his return, 

“ It’s jdl squared, you see, as I squared it myself, sir. There an’t 
a doubt that it was Jibe othoi; one idth this one’s dress on. Tho boy 
was exact respecting colours and everything. Mr. Snagsby, T 
promised you as a man that he should be sent away all right. Don’t 
say it wasn’t done! ” % ^ 

“ You have kept your word, sir,” returns the stationer; \ and if I 
can be of no further use, Mr. Tulkinghoru, I think, as my little 
woman will bo getting anxious-” 

“Thank you, Snagsby, no further use,” says Mr. Tulkinghom. 
“ I am quite indebted to you for the trouble you have taken already.” 

“ Not at all, sir. I wish you good-night.” 

“ You see, Mr. Snagsby,” says Mr. Bucket, accompanying hirn to 
the door, and shaking hahds with him over and over again, “ what I 
like in yon is, that yon’ro a man it’s of no use pumping; that’s what 
you are. When you know you have dono a right thing, yon put it 
away, and it’s done with and gone, and there’s an end of it. That’s 
whal you do.” » 

“Tliat is certainly what I endeavour to do, sir,” returns Mr. 
SnaMby. 

“No, you don’t do yourself justice. It an’t what you endeavour to 
do ” says Mr. Bucket, shaking haqds with him and blessing him in 
the^tenderest manner, “it’s wi^t you do. That’s what I estimate in a 
man in your way of business.” 

Mr. Snagsby makes a suitable response; and goes homeward so 
confused by the events of the ovoning, that ho is doubtful of his being 
awake and out—doubtful of the r^jUity of the streets through which 
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goes^dotibtfal of tbo realitj of the msou that shines above him. 
Qs is presently reftBsared on these snbjeots, by the nnehainngeable 
reality of ]fo. Snagsbyt ratting np ivith her head in a perfect bee-hivo 
of curl-papers and night-cap: who has dispatched Guster to the 
poli^-station with official intelligence of her hnsband's being mode 
away with, and who, within the last two honrs, has passed through 
every sta^ of swoaning with the greatest decorum. But, as the 
little woman feelingly says, many thanks she gets foi*’ it! 


CHAPTBE XXIII. 

EBTBEtt S NAEBATIVE. 

We came honw from Mr. Boythom’s after six pleasant weeks. We 
were often in the park, and in the woods, and seldom passed the 
Lodge where we had taken shelter without looking in to speak to the 
keeper’s wife; but we saw no more of Lady Dedlock, except at chmrch 
on Sundays. There was company at Chesney Wold; and although 
several beautiful faces surrounded her, her face retained the same 
influence on mo as at first. I do not quite know, even now, whether 
it was painful or pleasurable; whether it drew me towards her, or 
made mo shrink from her. I think I admired her with a kind of 
fear; and I kno^ that in her presence my thoughts always wandered 
back, dtr ier^ had done at first, to that old time of my life. 

I ]^d a fancy, on more than one of these Sundays, that what this 
lady so curiously was to me, I was to her,—I mean that I disturbed. 
her thoughts as she influenced mine, though in some different way. 
But when I stole a glance at her, and saw her so composed and 
distant and unapproachable, I felt this to bo a foolish weakness. 
Indeed, I felt tlie whole state of my mind in reference to her to be 
weak and unreasonable; and I remonstrated with myself about it as 
much as I could. 

One incident that occun-ed before we quitted Mr. Boythom’s house, 
I had better mention in this place. 

I was walking in the garden with Ada, wben I was told that some 
one mshed«to see ffie. Going into the hreakfost-rocun, where this 
person was waiting, I found it to be the French maid who had cast 
off her shoes and walked through Ibe wet grass, on the da^ when it 
Sundered and lightened. 

“Mademoiselle,” she be^ti, looking fixedly at me with her too- 
eager eyes, thou^ otherwise presenting an agreeable appearance, 
and speaking neither with boldness nor servility, “ I have ti&en a 
great liberty in coming here^ but you know how to excuse it, being so 
amiable, mademoiselle.’* 
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“ No excuse is necessary,” I returned, “ if you wish to speak to me.” 
“1^1^ is my desire, mademoiselle. A thousand thanks for the 
permission. I have your leave to speak. Is it not ? ” she said, in a 
quick, natural way. 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

“ Mademoiselle, you are so amiable ! Listen then, if you please. 

I have left my Lady. We could not agree. My Lady is so high; so 
very high. Pardon! Mademoiselle, you are right! ” Her quickness 
anticipated what might have said presently, but as yet had only 
thought. “ It is not for me to come hero to complain of my Lady. 
But I say she-is so high, so very high. I will not say a word more. 
All the world knows that.” 

“ Go on, if you please,” said I. * 

“Assuredly; mademoiselle, I am thankful for your politeness. 

' Mademoiselle,'^ have an inexpressible desire to find service with a 
young lady who is good, accomplished, beautiful. You are good, 
accomplished, and beautiful as an angel. Ah, coqjd I have the 
honour of being your domestic I ” 

“ I am sorry-” I began. 

“ Do not dismiss me so soon, mademoiselle! ” she said, with an 
involuntary contraction of her fine black eyebrows. “ Let me hope, 
a moment! MademoiseUp, I know this service would be more retired 
than that which I have quitted. Well! I wish that. I know this 
service w'ould be I'ess distinguished than that which I have quitted. 
Well! I wish that. I know that I should win loss, as to wages here. 
Good. I am content.” 

“I assure you,” said I, quite embarrassed by the ra«?>f-'Mea of 

having such an attendant, “ that I keep no maid-” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, but why not ? Wlty not, when you can hpvo 
one so devoted to^you ! Who would be enchanted to serve you ; who 
would be so true, so ssealous, and so faithful, every day! Made¬ 
moiselle, I wish with all my heart to serve you. Do not speak of 
money at present. Take me as I am. For nothing I ” 

She was so singularly earnest that 1 drew back, almost afraid of 
her. Without appearing to notice it, in her ardour she still pressed 
herself upon me; speaking in a rapid subdued voice, tiiough always 
mih a certain grace and propriety 

“Mademoiselle, I come from the South country, where we are 
quick, and where we like and di6lik3 very strong. My l^dy was'too 
high for me; I was too higl^ for her. It> is done—post—finished! 
Eeceive me as your domestic, and I will serve you well. I will do 
more for you, than you figure to yourself now. Chut I mademoiselle;' 
I will—no miyliter, 1 wiB do mV utmost possible, in all things. Hr 
fou accept my service, you will not repent it. Mademoiselb, yon 
will not repent it, and I will serve you well. You don*t know how 
wolll” ^ • 

There was a lowering energy in her fiioe, as she stood looking at 
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me while I explained the impossibility of say en^ging her (without 
thinking it necessary to say how very littlo I desired to do 8 o)f which 
seemed to bring visibly before me some woman from the streete of 
Paris in the reign of terror. She heard me out without intorruption; 
and then said, with her pretty accent, and in her mildest voice: 

“ Hey, mademoiselle) I have received my answer! I am sorry of 
it. But I must go elsewhere, and seek what I have not found here. 
Will you gracioudy let me kiss your hand ? ” • 

She looked at me more intently as she took it, asd seemed to take 
note, with her momentary touch, of every vein in it. “*1 fear I sur¬ 
prised you, mademoiselle, on the day of the storm ? ” she said with a 
parting curtsey. 

I confessed that she^iad surprised us all. 

I took an oath, mademoiselle,” she said, smiling, “ ^d I wanted 
to stomp it on my mind, so that I might keep it faithfully. And X 
will I Adieu, made;noiselle I ” 

So ended our conference, which I was very glad to bring to a close. 
I su{iposed she went away from the village, for I saw her no more ; 
and nothing else occurred to disturb our tranquil summer pleasures, 
until six weeks were out, and we returned home as 1 began just now 
by saying. 

At that time, and for a good many weeks after that time, Eichard 
was constant in his visits. Besides coming every Saturday or Sunday, 
and remaining with us until Monday morning, ho sometimes rode 
out on horseback unexpectedly, and passed the evening with us, and 
rode back again early next day. He was as vivacious as ever, and 
told us h e.^wqB ve?y industrious; but I was not easy in my mind 
about him. It appeared to 91 c that his industry was all misdirected. 
1 could not find that it led to anything but the formation of delusive, 
hopes in connexion with the suit already the peruicions cause of so 
much sorrow and ruin. H,e had got at the core of that mystery now, 
ho told us; and nothing could be plainer than that the will under 
which he and Ada were to take, 1 don’t know how many thousands of 
pounds, must be finally estabEshed, if there were <any sense or justice 
in the Court of Chancery—^but 0 what a great if that sounded in my 
eats-Vand that this happy conclusion could not be mneb longer 
delayed. He proved this to himself by .all the weary arguments on 
that, side'he had read, and every one of them sunk him d^per in the 
infatuation. He had even begun to haunt the Court. He told us 
how he 8aw;3Hs8 Elite 4here dally; how. they talked together, and 
how he did her little kindnesses; and how, while he laughed at her, 
hcr^itied her from his heart. But he never thought—never, my poor, 
dear$ sanguine Eichard, capable of so much happiness then, and with 
such better things ImforO himi—what a fatal link was riveting 
between his fresh youth and her faded age ; between his free hopes 
and her caged birds, and her hungr/garret, and her wandering mind. 

Ada loved him too well, to mistrust him much in anything he said 

■ s 
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or did. and my guardian, 4 lioiig]i he frequently complained of the east 
wind ind read more than usual in the Growlery, preserved a strict 
silence on the subject. So, I thought, one day when I went to 
London to meet Caddy Jellyby, at her solicitation, I would ask 
Kichard to be in waiting for me at the coach-office, that we might 
have a little talk together. I found him there when I arrived, and 
we walked away arm in arm. 

“ Well, RioBard,” said I, as soon as I could begin to be grave with 
him, “ are you beginning to feol more settled now V ” 

O yes, my dear 1 ” returned Richard. " I’m all right enough.” 

“ But settled ? ” said I. 

“How do you moan, settled?” returned Richard, with his gay 
laugh.' ^ 

“ Settled jn the law,” said I. 

“ O aye,” replied Richard, “ I’m all right enough.” 

“ You said that before, my dear Richard.” 

“ And you don’t think it’s an answer, eh ? Well I ^Perhaps it’s not. 
Settled ? You mean, do I feel as if I were settling down ? ” 

«Yes.” ' . 

“ Why, no, I can’t say I am settling down,” said Richard, strongly 
emphasising “ down,” as if that expressed the difficulty; “ because one 
can't settle down whik3) this business remains in such an unsettled 
state. When 1 say this business, of course I mean the—forbidden 
subject.” 

“ Do you think it will ever be in a settled state ? ” said I. 

“ Hot the least doubt of it,” answered Richard. ^ 

We walked a little way without speaking; and preaawt^ Richard 
addressed me in his frankest and most feeling manner, Ihus: 

“ My dear Esther, I understand you, and I wish to Heaven I were 
a more constai£.t sort of follow. I don’t mean constant to Ada, for I 
love her dearly—better and better every day—but constant to myself. 
(Somehow, I mean something that I can’t very well express, but you’ll 
make it out.) If I were a more constant sort of fellow, I should have 
held on, either to Badger, or to Kenge and Carboy, like grim Death ; 
and should have begun to be steady and systematic by this time, and 
shouldn’t be in debt, and-” 

** Ate you in debt, Richard ? " ’ 

“Yes,” said Richard, “I am a little so, my dear. Also, I have 
tak^ rt^her too much to billiards, and that sort of thing. How tho 
murder’s out; you despise me, Esther, don’t you ? ” 

“ You know I don’t,” said I. 

“You are kinder tp me than I*often am to myself,” ho returned. 
“ My dear Esther, I amNi very unfortunate dog, not to bo more settled, 
but how can I be more settled? If you live in an unfinished house, 
you couldn’t settle down in it; if you were condemned to leave every¬ 
thing you undertook, unfinishedf you would find it hard to apply 
yourself to anything; and yet tW’s my unhappy case. I %as bom 
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into this unfinished contention Mrith all itsachances and changes, and 
it began to unsettle me before I qnite knew the difference belween a 
suit at law and a suit of clothes; and it has gone on unsettling me 
&Ter since; and here 1 am now, conscious sometimes that I am but 
a worthless fellow to love my confiding cousin Ada.” 

We were in a solitary place, and he put his hands before his eyes 
and sobbed as be said the words. 

0 Richard! ” said I, “ do not bo so moved. Yofi have a noble 
nature, and Ada’s love may make you worthier eveiy day.” 

«I know, my dear,” he replied, pressing my arm, «I know all that. 
You mustn’t mind my being a little soft now, for I have had all tliis 
upon my mind for a long time; and have often meant to speak to you, 
and have sometimes firanted opportunity and sometimes courage. I 
know what the thought of Ada ought to do for me, but it doesn’t do it. 
I am too unsettled even for that. I love her most devotedly; and 
yet I do her wrong, in doing myself wrong, every day and hour. But 
it can’t last for -^ver. Wo shall come on for a final hearing, and get 
judgment in our favour; and then you and Ada shall see what I can 
really bo! ” . . 

It had given me a pang to hear him sob, and see the tears start out 
between his fingers; but that was infinitely less affecting to me, than 
the hopeful animation with which he said thqf^ words, 

“I have looked w’oll into the papers, Esther—I have been deep 
in them months”—ho continued,Yccovhring his cheerfulness in 

a moment “and you may rely upon it that wo shall come out 
triumphant. As to years of delay, there has been no want of them, 
Heaven kjj^jws I afid there is the greater probability of our bringing 
the matter t<9 a speedy closer in tact, it’s on the paper now. It will 
be all right at last, and then you shall see ! ” 

Recalling how he bad just now placed Messrs. Kei^e and Carboy 
in the same category with Mr. Badger, I asked him when he intended 
to be articled in Lincoln’s Inn ? 

“ There again! 1 think not at all, Esther,” he returned with on 
effort. “ I fancy I have had enough of it. Having worked at Jam- 
dyce and Jaimdyce like a galley slave, 1 have slaked my thirst for 
the law, and satisfied myself that 1 shouldn’t like it. Besides, I find 
it unsettles me more and more to be so constantly upon the scene of 
action. tSo what,” continued Richard, confident again b^ this time, 
“ do I naturally turn my thoughts ta? ” 

“ I can’t imagine,” said I. 

“ Don’t look 60 serious,” returned Ricnard, “ because it’s the best 
thing I can do, my dear* Esther, I pm certain. It’s not as if 1 wanted 
a profession for life. These proceedings willjdbme to a termination, 
and then I am provided for. Ko. 1 look upon it as a pursuit which 
is in its nature more or less unsettled, and therefore suited to my 
temporary condition—I may 6ay» ptocisely suited. What is it that 1 
naturally turn my thoughts to ? ” 
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I looked at him, and Blw>ok my head. 

“ Wiat,” said Richard, in a tone of perfect conviction, “ but the 
army! ” 

“ The army ? ” said I. 

“ The army, of course. What I have to do, is, to get a commission; 
and—there I am, you know! ” said Richard. 

And then he showed me, proved by elaborate calculations in his 
pocket-book, that supposing he had contracted, say two hundred 
pounds of debt intsiz months, out of the army; and that he contracted 
no debt at all within a corresponding period, in the army—as to 
which he had quite made up his mind; this step must involve a 
saving of four hundred pounds in a year, or two thousand pounds in 
five yearn—which was a considerable sum. And then he spoke so 
ingenuously and sincerely, of the sacrifice he made in withdrawing 
himself for a time from Ada, and of the earnestnoss with which he 
aspired—as in thought he always did, I know full,well—to repay her 
love, and to ensure her happiness, and to conquer w^iat was amiss in 
himself, and to acquire the very soul of decision, that he made my 
heart ache keenly, sorely. For, I thought how would this end, how 
could this end, when so soon and so surely all his manly qualities 
were touched by the fatal blight that ruined everything it rested on! 

I spoke to Richard voith all the earnestness I felt, and all the hope 
I could not quite feel then; and implored him, for Ada’s sake, not to 
put any trust in Chancerjr. To all 1 said, Richard readily assented; 
riding over the Court and everything else in his easy way, and draw¬ 
ing the brightest pictures of the character he was to settle into—alas, 
when the grievous suit should loose its hold upon himl^.„^o had a 
long talk, but it always came back to that, in substance. “ 

At last, we came to Soho Square, where Caddy Jellyby had 
appointed to wait for me, as a quiet place in the neighbourhood of 
Newman Street. Caddy was in the garden in the centre, and huiTied 
out as soon as I appeared. After a few cheerful w'ords, Richard left 
us together. 

“ Prince has a pupil over the way, Esther,” said Caddy, “ and got 
the key for us. So, if you will walk round and round here with me, 
we can lock ourselves in, and I can tell you comfortably what I 
wanted to see your dear good^face about.” 

“Very wjjll, my dear,” said I. “ Nothing could be better.” So 
Caddy, after affectionately squeezing the dear good facq, as she called 
it, lo^cd the gate, and took xny and we began to walk round 
the garden veiy cosily. 

“ You see, Esther,” ^id Caddy, who thoroughly enjoyed a little 
confidence, “ after you" spoke ‘to me about its being wrong to marry 
without Ma’s knowledge, or even to keep Ma long in the dark 
respecting our engagement—though I don’t believe Ma cares much 
for mo, I must say—I thought it ^"ight to mention your opinions to 
Prince. In the first place, because I want to profit by everything 
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you tell me; and in the second place, becayse I have no secrets from 
Prince.” ^ 

“ I hope he approved, Caddy ? ” 

*‘0, my dear! I assure you ho would approve of anything you 
could say. You have no idea what an opinion he has of you t ” 
“Indeed!” 

“ Esther, it*s enough to make anybody but me jealous,” said Caddy, 
laughing and shaking her head; “ but it only make9 me joyful, for 
you are the first friend I ever had, and the best •friend I ever can 
have, and nobody can respect and love you too much to please me.” 

“Upon my word, Caddy,” said I, “you are in the general con¬ 
spiracy to keep me in a good humour. Well, my dear?” 

“Well! I am goihg to tell you,” replied Caddy, crossing her 
hands confidentially upon my arm. “ So we talked a good deal about 

it, and so I said to Prince, ‘ Prince, as Miss Summerson^-’ ” 

“ I hope you didn’t say ‘ Miss Summerson ’ ? ” 

“No. I didn’t!” cried C^addy, greatly pleased, and with the 
brightest of faces. “ I said, ‘ Esther.’ I said to Prince, ‘ As Esther 
is decidedly of that opinion. Prince, and has expressed it to-me, and 
always hints it when she writes those kind notes, which you are so 
fond of hearing me read to you, I am prepared to disclose the truth 
to Ma whenever you think proper. And !l»think. Prince,* said I, 

* that Esther thinks that I should be in a better, and truer, and more 
honourabJo position altogether, if you‘did tfie same to your Papa.’ ” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said I. “ Esther certainly does think so.” 

“ So I was right, you soe 1 ” exclaimed Caddy. “ Well! this 
troubled £|rince a good deal; not because he had the least doubt 
about it, but*because ho is^ considerate of the feelings of old Mr, 
Turveydrop; and he had his apprehensions that old Mr. Turveydrop 
might break his heart, or faint away, or be very much overcome in 
some aficciing manner or other, if he made such an announcement. 
Ho feared old Mr. Tiirveydrop might consider it undutiful, and 
might receive too great a shock. For, old Mr. Turveydrop’s deport¬ 
ment is very beautiful you know, Esther,” said Caddy; “and his 
feelings are extremely sensitive.” 

“ Are they, my dear ? ” 

“0, extremely sensitive. Prince says so. Now, this has caused 
my darling child—.didn’t mean to use the expression to you, 
Esther,” Caddy apologised, her face suffused with blu^cs, “but I 
generally calf Prince my darling child.” , 

I laughed; and Caddy laughed and blushed, and went on. 

“ This has caused him, Esther-” 

“ Caused whom, my dear ? ” • * 

“ O you tiresome thing 1 ” said Caddy, laughing, with her ^pretty 
face on fire. “My darling child, if you insist upon it!—This has 
caused him weeks of uneasiness, ivnd has made him delay, from day 
to day, in a very anxious manner. At last he said to me, ‘ Caddy, if 
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Miss Bummerson, wbo is ^ great favourite with my father, could be 
prevailld upon to be present when I broke the subject, I think I 
could do it/ So I promised I would ask you. And I made up ray 
mind, besides,” said Gaddy, looking at me hopefully, but timidly, 
“ that if you consented, I would ask you afterwards to come with me 
to Ma. This is what I meant, when I said in my note that I hod 
a great favour and a groat assistance to beg of you. And if you 
thought you cofild grant it, Esther, we should both be very grateful.” 

“ Let me see, Caddy,” said I, pretending to consider. “ Beally I 
think I could* do a greater thing than that, if the need were pressing. 
I am at your service and the daiiing child’s, my dear, whenever you 
like.” 

Caddy was quite transported by this repl^ of mine; being, I 
believe, as susceptible to the least kindness or encouragement as any 
tender heart lhat ever beat in this world ; and after another turn or 
two round tho garden, during which she put on aq entirely new pair 
of gloves, and made herself as resplendent as possiblp that she might 
do no avoidable discredit to the Master of Deportment, we went to 
Newman Street direct. 

Prince was teaching, of course. Wo found him engaged with a not 
very hopeful pupil—a stubborn little girl with a sulky forehead, a 
deep voice, and an inaiiimate dissatisfied mamma—^whose case was 
certainly not rendered more hc^eful by the confusion into which we 
throw her preceptor. Tlfo lesson ut last came to an end, after pro- 
^ ceediug as discordantly as possible; and when the little girl had 
changed her shoes, and had had her white muslin extinguished in 
shawls, she was taken away. After a few words of pr£y[;^tion, wo 
then wont in search of Mr. Turveydrop j whom we foitnd, grouped 
with his hat and gloves, as a model of Deportment, on the sofa in 
his pnvate apartment—the only comfortable room in tho house. He 
appeared to have dressed at his leisure, in the intervals of a light 
collation; and his dressing-case, brushes, and so forth, all of quite 
an elegant kind, lay about. 

“Eathor, Miss Summorson; Miss Jellyby.” 

“ Charmed! Enchanted! ” said Mr. Turveydrop, rising with his 
high-shouldered bow. “ Permit me! ” handing chairs. “ Bo seated I ” 
kissing the tips of his left fingers. Overjoyed 1 ” shutting his oyos 
and rolling. ^ My little retreat is made a Paradise.” Becomposing 
himself on ihe sofa, like the second gentleman in Europe. 

Again you find us, Mis% Bummerson,” said he, “ using our little 
arts to polish, polish 1 Again the sex stimulates us, and rewards us, 
by tho condescension of its lovely presence. It is ipuch in these 
times (and we have made an anally degenerating business of it since 
* the days of His Boyal Highness the Prince Begent—^my patron, if I 
may presume to say so) to experience that Deportment is not wholly 
troddc n under foot by mechanics. ‘ That it can yet bask in the smile 
of Beauty, my dear madam.” 
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I said nothings which I thought a suitable reply; and he took a 
pinch of suuflF. ^ 

“ My dear son,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “you have four schools this 
afternoon. I would recommend a hasty sandwich.” 

“ Thank you, father,” returned Prince, “ I will bo sure to be 
pimctual. My dear father, may I beg you to prepare your mind for 
what I am going to say 1 

“ Gh)od Heaven! ” exclaimed the model, pale and a^ast, as Prince 
and Caddy, hand in hand, bent down before him. “ JS¥hat is this ? Is 
this lunacy 1 Or what is this?” 

“Father,” returned Prince, with great submission, “I love this 
young lady, and we are engaged.” 

“ Engaged! ” cried Mr. Turveydrop, reclining on the sofa, and 
shutting out thtf sight with his hand. “ An arrow launched at my 
brain, by my own child ! ” • 

“We have been engaged for some time, father,” faltered Prince; 
“ and Miss Summerson, hearing of it, advised that we should declare 
the fact to you, and was so very kind as to attend on the present occa> 
sion. Miss Jellyby is a young lady who deeply respects you, father.” 

Mr. Turveydrop uttered a groan. 

“ No, pray don’t I Pray don’t, father,” urged his son. “ Miss 
Jellyby is a young lady who deeply respects ^ou, and our first desire 
is to conjsider your comfort.” 

Mr. Turveydrop sobbed. • 

“ No, pray don’t, father 1 ” cried his son. 

“ Boy,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ it is well that your sainted mother 
is spared this paif^. Strike deep, and spare not. Strike home, sir, 
strike home !*” 

“ Pray, don’t say so, father,” implored Prince, in tears. “ It goes 
to my heart. I do assure you, father, that our first ^ish and inten- 
tioif is to consider your comfort. Caroline and I do not forget our 
duty—what is my duty is Caroline’s, as wc have often said together 
—and, with your approval and consent, father, we will devote our¬ 
selves to making your life agreeable.” 

“ Strike home,” murmured Mr. Turveydrop. “ Strike home I ” 

But he seemed to listen, I ibought, too. 

“ My dear father,” returned Prince, p we well know what little 
comforts yon are accustomed to, and Imve a right to; and it will 
always be our study, and our pride, to provide those before anything. 
If you win bless us with your approval and consent, father, we shall 
not think of being married until it is quite agreeable to you; and 
when we are married, we shall always make you—of course—our first 
consideration. You must ever be tibe Head and Master here, father ( 
and we feel how truly unnatural it would be in us, if we failed to 
know it, or if we failed to exert ourselves in every possible way to 
please you.” • 

Mr. Turveydrop underwent a severe internal struggle, and osma 
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upright on the Bofa again, with his chocks puffing oyer his stiff 
crayatia perfect model 01 parental deportment. 

«My son I ” said Mr. Turyey^rop. “ My children 1 I cannot 
resist your prayer. Be happy I ” 

His benignity, as he raised his future daughter-in-law and stretched 
out his hand to his son (who kissed it with affectionate respect and 
gratitude), was the most confusing sight I ever saw. 

“ My childregi,” said Mr. Turyeydrop, paternally encircling Caddy 
with his left arm as she sat beside him, and putting his right hand 
gracefully on. his nip. “ My son and daughter, your happiness shall 
be my care. I will watch over you. You shall always live with 
me; ” meaning, of course, I will always live with you; “ this house 
is henceforth as much yours as mine; considoi' it your home. May 
you long live to share it with me I ” 

The powef of his Deportment was such, that they really were as 
much overcome with thankfulness as if, instead of quartering himself 
upon them for the rest of his life, he were making some munificent 
sacrifice in their favour. 

“ For myself, my children,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ I am falling 
into the sear and yellow leaf, and it is impossible to say how long the 
last feeble traces of gentlemanly Deportment may linger in this 
weaving and spinnings age. But, so long, I will do my duty to 
society, and will show myself, as usual, about town. My wants are 
few and simple. My little apartment here, my few essentials for the 
toilet, my frugal morning meal, and my little dinner, will suffice. 1 
charge your dutiful affection with the supply of these requirements, 
and I charge myself with all the rest.” * 

They were overpowered afresh by his uncommon genetosity. 

“ My son,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ for those little points in which 
you are deficient—^points of Deportment which are bom with a q^an 
—which may be improved by cultivation, but can never be originated 
—^you may still rely on me. I have been faithful to my post, since 
the days of His Koyal Highness the Prince Eegent; and I will not 
desert it now. No, my son. If you have ever contemplated your 
father’s poor position with a feeling of pride, you may rest assured 
that ho will do nothing to tarnish it. For yourself, Prince, whose 
character is different (we cannot be all alike, nor is it advisable that 
we should), work, be industrious, earn money, and extend the con¬ 
nexion as much as possible.” 

That you may depend will do, dear father, with all my heart,” 
replied Prince. 

“ I have no doubt of it,” said Mr. Turveydrop. “ Your qualities 
are not shining, my de&r child; but they are steady and useful. And 
to both of you, my childi'on, I would merely observe, in the spirit of 
a sainted Wooman on whose path I had the happiness of casting, I 
believe, some ray of light,—take ctore of the establishment, take care 
of my simple wants, and bless you both I ” 
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Old Mr. Turveydrop then became so verj gallant, in honour of the 
occasion, that I told Caddy we must really^go to Thavies Inn at onco 
if we were to go at all that day. So we took our departure* after a 
very loving farewell between Caddy and her betrothed : and during 
our walk she was so happy, and so full of old Mr. Turvcydrop’s 
praises, that I would not have said a word in his disparagement for 
any consideration. 

The house in Thavies Inn had bills in the windows announcing 
that it was to let, and it looked dirtier and gloopiier and ghastlier 
than ever. The name of poor Mr. Jellyby had appeajred in the list 
of Bankf^pts, but a day or two before; and he was shut up in the 
dining-room with two gentlemen, and a heap of blue bags, account- 
books, and papers, making the most desperate endeavours to under¬ 
stand his affaifs. They appeared to mo to be quite beyond his com¬ 
prehension j for when Caddy took me into the dining-roam by mistake, 
and we came upon Mr. Jellyby in his spectacles, forlornly fenced 
into a comer by the great dining-table and the two gentlemen, he 
seemed to have given up the whole thing, and to be speechless and 
insensible. 

Going up-stairs to Mrs. Jellyby’s room (the children were all 
screaming in the kitchen, and there was no servant to bo seen), we 
found that lady in the midst of a voluminous correspondence, open¬ 
ing, reading, and sorting letters, with a groat accumulation of torn 
covers on the floor. She was so prr?crtjcupied that at first she did not 
know me, though she sat looking at me with that curious, bright-eyed, 
far-off look of hers. 

“ Ah 1 Miss Sdhimorson t ” she said at last. “ I was thinking of 
something so different I I hope you are well. I am happy to see 
you. Mr. Jaradyce and Miss Clare quite well ? ” 

I hoptjji in return that Mr. Jellyby was quite well. 

^Why, not quite, my dear,” said Mrs. Jellyby,* in the calmest 
manner. Ho has been unfortunate in his affairs, and is a little out 
of spirits. Happily for me, I am so much engaged that I have no 
time to think about it. Wo have, at the present moment, one hundred 
and seventy families, Miss Summerson, averaging five persons in 
each, either gone or going to the left bank of the Niger.” 

I thought of the one family so near us, who were neither gone nor 
going to the left bank of the Niger, and wondered how she could bo 
so placid. , * 

“Yon have brought Caddy bacl^ I see,” observed Mrs. Jellyby, 
with a glance at her daughter. “It has become quite a novelty to 
see her here. She has almost deserted her old employment, and in 
fact obliges me to employ a boy.” * * 

“ I am sure, Ma,-” began Caddy. 

“ Now you know, Caddy,” her mother mildly interposed, “ that I 
do employ a boy, who is now at his dinner. What is the use of your 
contradicting ? ” 
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“ I was not going to contradict, Ma,” returned Caddy. “ I was only 
going to say, that surely you wouldn’t have me be a mere drudge 
my life,* 

**I believe, my dear,” said Mrs. Jellyby, still opening her letters, 
casting her bright eyes smilingly over them, and sorting them as she 
spoke, “ that you have a business example before you in your mother. 
Besides. A mere drudge? If you had any sympaldiy with the 
destinies of the human race, it would raise you high above any such 
idea. But you hqye none. 1 have often told you, Caddy, you have 
no such sympathy.” 

“ Not if it’s Africa, Ma, I have not.” 

Of course you have not. Now, if I were not happily so much 
engaged, Miss Summerson,” said Mrs. Jellyby,' sweetly casting her 
eyes for a moment on me, and considering where to put the particular 
letter she had just opened, “ this would distress and disappoint me. 
But I have so much to think of, in connexion with Borrioboola-Gha, 
and it is so necessary I should concentrate myself, that there is my 
remedy, you see.” 

As Caddy gave me a glance of entreoty, and as Mrs. Jellyby was 
looking far away into Africa straight through my bonnet and head, I 
thought it a good opportunity to come to the subject of my visit, and 
to attract Mrs. Jellyby’s .attention. 

“ Perhaps,” I began, “ you will wonder what has brought me here 
to interrupt you.” 

“ I am always delighted to see Miss Summerson,” said Mrs. Jellyby, 
pursuing her employment with a placid smile. ** Though I wish,” 
and she shook her head, “ she was more interested in tilie Borrioboolan 
project.” 

“ I have come with Caddy,” said I, “ because Caddy justly thinks 
she ought not to have a secret from her mother,' and foncieg 1 shall 
encourage and aid her (though 1 am sure I don’t know how), in 
imparting one.” 

Caddy,” said Mrs. Jellyby, pausing for a moment in her occupa¬ 
tion, and then serenely pursuing it after shaking her head, “ you are 
going to tell me some nonsense.” 

Caddy imtied the strings of her bonnet, took her bonnet off, and 
letting it dangle on the floor by thS strings, and crying heartily, said, 
“ Ma, I am engaged.” 

“0, you ridiculous child 1” observed Mrs. Jellyby, with an ab¬ 
stracted air, as she looked oyer the dispatch last opened; *‘what a 
goose you are 1 ” 

«I ^ engaged, Ma,” sobbed Caddy," to young Mr. Turveydrop, 
at the Academy; and old Mr. Turveydrop (who is a very gentlemanfy 
man indeed);.hM given his consent, and 1 beg and pray you’ll give us 
yours, Ma, b^use I never could be happy without it. I never, never 
could! ” sobbed Caddy, quite forgetful of her general complainings, 
and of everything but bar natural affection. 
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“ You see again, Miss SmnmerBon,” obseryed Mrs. Jellyby, serenely, 
what a happiness it is to be so much occupied as I am, and to have 
this necessity for self-concentration that 1 have: Here Ib Caddy 
engaged to a dancing-master’s son—mixed up with people who have 
no more sympathy with the destinies of the human race than she has 
herself! This, too, when Mr. Quale, one of the first philanthropists 
of our time, has mentioned to me that he was really disposed to be 
interested in her 1 ” 

“ Ma, I always hated, and detested Mr. Quale ! ” j^obbed Caddy. 

“ Caddy, Caddy 1 ” returned Mrs. Jellyby, opening another letter 
with the greatest complacency. “I have no doubt you did. How 
could you do otherwise, being totally destitute of the sympathies with 
which ho overflows 1 ' Now, if my public duties were not a favourite 
child to me, if'’I were not occupied with large measures on a vast 
scale, these petty details might grieve me very much. Miss Summer- 
son. But can 1 permit the film of a silly proceeding on the part of 
Caddy (from whom I expect nothing else), to interpose between me 
and the groat African continent ? No. No,” repeated Mrs. Jellyby, 
in a calm clear voice, and with an agreeable smile, as she open^ 
more letters and sorted them. “ No, indeed.” 

1 was so unprepared for the perfect coolness of this reception, 
though 1 might have expected it, that I did not know what to say. 
Caddy seemed equally at a loss. Mrs. Jelly% continued to open and 
sort letters; and to repeat occasionally, in quite a charming tone of 
voice, and with a smile of perfect composure, “ No, indeed.” 

“ I hope, Ma,” sobbed poor Caddy at last, “ you are not angry ? ” 
“0 Caddy, you* really are an absurd girl,” returned Mrs. Jellyby, 
“ to ask such questions, aft^r what 1 have said of the preoccupation of 
my mind.” 

“ And J hope, Ma, you give us your consent, and^wish us well 9 ” 
said Caddy. 

“ You are a nonsensical child to have done anything of this kind,” 
said Mrs. Jellyby; “ and a degenerate child, when you might have 
devoted yourself to the great public measure. But the step is taken, 
and I have engaged a boy, and there is no more to bo said. Now, 
pray, Caddy,” said Mrs. Jellyby—for Caddy was kissing her, “don’t 
delay me in my work, but let mo clear off this heavy batch of papers 
before the afternoon post comes in! ” * 

1 thought I could not do better than take my leave; 1 was detained 
for a momeni by Caddy’s saying, 

“ You won’t object to my bringing him to see you, Ma ? ” 

O dear me, Caddy,” cried Mrs. Jellyby, who had relapsed into 
that distant contemplation, “ have you1x)gnn again ? Bring whom ? ” 
“ Him, Ma.’’ 

“Cuddy, Caddy!” said Mrs. Jellyby, quite weary of such little 
matters. “ Then you must bring* him some evening which is not a 
Poi’ent Society night, or a Branch night, or a Humification night. 
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Ton must accommodate the visit to the demands upon my time. My 
dear Miss Summerson, it was very kind of you to come here to help 
out thii^ silly chit. Good-bye 1 When I tell you that I have fifty- 
eight new letters from manufacturing families anxious to understand 
the details of the Native and Cofice Cultivation question, this morn¬ 
ing, I need not apologise for having very little leisure.” 

I was not surprised by Caddy’s being in low spirits, when we went 
down-stairs ; oift by her sobbing afresh on my neck, or by her saying 
she would far rather have been scolded than treated with such 
indifference, qr by her confiding to mo that she was so poor in clothes, 
that how she was ever to be married creditably she didn’t know. 1 
gradually cheered her up, by dwelling on the many things she would 
do for her unfortunate father, and for Poepy, when she had a home of 
])or own; and finally we went down-stairs into the daifip dark kitchen, 
whore Peepy^md his little brothers and sisters were grovelling on 
the stone floor, and where wo had such a game of play with them, 
that to prevent myself from being quite tom to pieces I was obliged 
to fall back on my fairy tales. Front time to time, I hoard loud 
voices in the parlour [overhead; and occasionally a violent tumbling 
about of the furniture. Tho last effect 1 am afraid was caused by 
poor Mr. Jellyby’s breaking away from the dining-table, and making 
mshes at the window, with the intention of throwing himself into tho 
area, w'henever he made any new attempt to understand his affairs. 

As I rode quietly home at night after the day’s bustle, I thought a 
good deal of Caddy’s engagement, and felt confirmed in my hopes (in 
spito of the elder Mr. Turveydrop) that she would bo the happier and 
better for it. And if there seemed to be but a sleffder chance of her 
and her husband ever finding out what the model of Deportment 
really was, why that was all for the best too, and who would wish 
them to bo wiser ? I did not wish them to be any wiser, indeed 
was half ashamed of not entirely believing in him myself. And 1 
looked up at the stars, and thought almut travellers in distant 
countries and the stars they saw, and hoped I might always bo so 
blest and happy as to be useful to some one in my small way. 

They were so glad to see me when I got home, as they always were, 
that 1 could have sat down and cried for joy, if that had not been a 
method of making myself disa^reoa-blc. Everybody in the house, from 
the lowest to the highest, showed me such a bright face of welcome, 
and spoke so^cheerily, and was so In^ppy to do anything for me, that I 
suppose there never was such a fortunate little creature in the world. 

We got into such a chatty state that night, through Ada and my 
guardian drawing m€r out to tell them all about Caddy, that I went 
on prose, prose, prosing*, for a length of time. At last I got up to my 
•own room, ^uite red to think how I had been holding forth; and then 
I heard a soft tap at my door. So I said, “ Come in I ” and there 
came in a pretty little girl, neatly dressed in mourning, who dropped 
a curtsey. 
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“ If you please, miss,” said the little girl, in a Boft voice, “ I am 
Charley.” ... • 

“Why, so you are,” said I, stooping down in astonishment, and 
giving her a kiss. “ How glad am I to see you, Charley! ” 

“ If you please, miss,” pursued Charley, in tho same soft voice, 
“ Pm your maid.” 

“Charley?” 

“If you please, miss, I’m a present to you, with Mr. Jarndyco’s 
love.” „ 

I eat down with my hand on Charley’s neck, and looked at Charley. 
“ And O, miss,” says Charley, clapping her hands, with the tears 
starting down her dimpled choeks, “ Tom’s at school, if you please, 
and learning so good I And little Emma, she’s witli Mrs. Blinder, 
miss, a being tobk such care of! And Tom, ho w'ould have been at 
school—and Emma, she would have been left with Mrs. Blinder—and 
me, I should have been liore—all a deal sooner, miss; only Mr. 
Jarndyce thought that Tom and Emma and me had better -get a 
little used to p^lrting first, wo was so small. Don’t cry, if you please, 
miss I ” 

“ I can’t help it, Charley.” 

“ No, miss, nor I can’t help it,” says Charley. “ And if you please, 
miss, Mr. Jarudycc’s love, and he thinks you’U like to teach mo now 
and then!! And if you please, Tom and Emma and me is to see each 
other once a month. And I’m so lia|i^y and so thankful, miss,” cried 
Charley with a heaving heart, “ and I’ll try to bo such a good maid ! ” 
“ O Charley dear, never forget who did all this 1 ” 

“ No, miss, I never will. Nor Tom won’t. Nor yet Emma. It 
was all you, miss.” , ' 

“ I have known nothing of it. It was Mr. Jarndyce, Charley.” 

“ Yes, miss, but it was all done for the love of you, and that you 
might be my mistress. If you please, miss, I am a little present with 
his love, and it was all done for tho love of you. Mo and Tom was 
to be sure to remember it.” 

Charley dried her eyes, and entered on her functions: going in her 
matronly little way al^ut and about the room, and folding up every¬ 
thing she could lay her hands upon. Presently, Charley came creeping 
back to my side, and said: 

“ O don’t cry, if you please, miss.” 

And I said again, “ I can’t help it, Charley.” * 

And Charley said again, “ No, miss, nor 1 can’t help it.” And so, 
after all, I did cry for joy indeed, and so* did she. 
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AN APPEAL CASE. 

As scon as Richard and I had held the conversation of which I have 
given an accoumt, Richard communicated the state of his mind to Mr. 
Jarndyoe. I douljt if my guardian were altogether taken by surprise, 
when ho received the representation; though it caused him much 
uneasiness and disappointment. He and Richard were often closeted 
together, late at night and early in the morning, and passed whole 
days in London, and had innumerable appointnfents with Mr. Eenge, 
and laboured through a quantity of disagreeable business. WhHe 
they were thfis employed, my guardian, ^ough he underwent con¬ 
siderable inconvenience from the state of the wind, and rubbed his 
head so constantly that not a single hair upon it eyer rested in its 
right place, was as genial with Ada and me as at any other time, but 
maintained a steady reserve on these matters. And as our utmost 
endeavours could only elicit from Richard himself sweeping assurances 
that everything was going on capitally, and that it really was all 
right at last, our anxielj^ was not much relieved by him. 

Wo learnt, however, as the time went on, that a now application 
was made to the Lord Chancellor on Richard's behalf, as an Infant 
and a Ward, and I don't know what; and that there was a quantity 
of talking; and that the Lord Chancellor described him, in open 
court, as a vexatious and capricious infant; and that the matter was 
adjourned and readjourned, and referred, and reported on, and 
petitioned about, until Richard began to doubt (as he told us) 
whether, if he entered the army at all, it would not be as a veteran of 
seventy or eighty years of age. At last an appointment was made 
for him to see the Lord Chancellor again in his private room, and 
there the Lord Chancellor very seriously reproved him for trifling 
with time, and not knowing his mind—“ a pretty good joke, I think,” 
said Richard, “ from that quarter 1 ”—and at last it was settled that 
his application should bo granted.. His name was entered at the 
Horse Guards, as an applicant for an Ensign's commission; the 
purchase-money was deposite'd at an Agent’s; and Richard, in his 
usual characteristic way, plunged into a violent course of military 
study, and got up at five o’clock every morning to practise the broad- 
. sword exercise. 

Thus, vacation succeeded term, and term succeeded vacation. We 
sometimes heard of JaAidyce and Jamdyce, as being in the paper or 
out of the paper, or as being to bo mentioned, or as being to be 
^ken to; and it came on, and it went off. Richard, who was now 
in a Professor’s house in Iiondien, was able to bo with us less 
frequently than before; my guardian still maintained the 
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reserve; and so time passed nntil the commission was obtained, and 
Bichard reoeived directions with it to join a regiment in Ireland. 

He arrived post-haste with the intelligenee one' evening, and hod 
a long conference with my guardian. Upwards of an hour elapsed 
before my guardian put his head into the room whore Ada and I were 
sitting, and said, “ Come in, my dears ! ’* We went in, and found 
Bichard, whom we had last seen in high spirits, leaning on the 
chimney-piece, looking mortified and angry. 

“ Bick and I, Ada,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ are not^quite of one mind. 
Come, come, Bick, put a brighter face upon it! ” 

You are very hard with me, sir,” said Bichard. " The harder, 
because you have been so considerate to mo in all other respects, and 
have done me kindnesses that I can never acknowledge. I never could 
have been set right without you, sir.” 

“ Well, well 1 ” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ I want to set yon more right 
yet. I want to set you more right with yourself.” 

*'I hope you will excuse my saying, sir,” returned Bichard in a 
fiery way, but yet respectfully, “ that I think I am the best judge 
about myself.” 

“ I hope you will excuse my saying, my dear Bick,” observed Mr. 
Jarndyce with the sweetest cheerfulness and good humour, “that it’s 
quite natural in you to think so, but I don’t tjiink so. I must do my 
duty, Bick, or you could never care for me in cool blood; and I hope 
you will always care for me, cool and'hot.” 

Ada had turned so pale, that he made her sit down in his reading- 
chair, and sat beside her. 

“ It’s nothing, Ay dear,” he said, “ it’s nothing. Bick and I have 
only had a friendly difference, which we must state to you, for you 
are the theme. Now you are afraid of what’s coming.” 

“ I am not indeed, cousin John,” replied Ada, with a smile, “ if it 
IS to come from you.” * 

Thank you, my dear. Do you give me a minute’s calm attention, 
without looking at Bick. And, little woman, do you likewise. My 
dear girl,” putting his hand on hers, as it lay on the side of the easy- 
chair, “ you recollect the talk we had, we four, when the little woman 
told me of a little love affair ? ” 

“It is not likely that either Bichard or I can ever forget your 
kindness, that day, cousin John.” 

“ I can never forget it,” said Bichard. * 

“ And I c&i never forget it,” said Ada. 

“ So much the easier what I have to say, and so much the easier 
for us to agree,” returned my guardian, his face irradiated by the 
gentleness and honour of his heart. “Ada, my bird, you should know 
that Bick has now chosen his profession for the last time. All that 
he has of certainty will be expended when he is fully equipped. He 
has exhausted his resources, and i» bound henceforwa^ to ^e tree he 
has planted.” 
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Quite true that 1 have exhausted my present resources, and I am 
quite content to know it. But what I havo of certainty, sir,” said 
Bichar(f, “ is not all I have.” 

«Eick, Eiokl” cried my guardian, with a sudden terror in his 
manner, and in an altered voice, and putting up his hands as if he 
would have stopped his oars, “ for the love of God, don’t found a hope 
or expectation on the family curse! Whatever you do on this side 
the grave, nev^ give one lingering glance towards the horrible 
phantom that ha^ haunted us so many, years. Better to borrow, 
better to beg,, bettor to ddo! ” 

We were all startled by the fervour of this warning. Bichard bit 
his lip and held his breath, and glanced at me, as if he felt, and knew 
that I felt too, how much he needed it. * 

“Ada, my dear,” said Mr. Jarndyce, recovering Ms cheerfulness, 
“ these are strong words of advice; but I live in Bleak House, and 
have seen a sight here. Enough of that. All Bichard had, to start 
him in the race of life, is ventured. I recommend to him and you, 
for his sake and your own, that he should depart finm us with the 
understanding that there is no sort of contract between you. I must 
go further. I will be plain with you both. You were to confide 
freely in me, and I will confide freely in you. I ask you wholly to 
relinquish, for the presqnt, any tie but your relationship.” 

“ Bettor to say at once'’, sir,” returned Bichard, “ that you renounce 
all confidence in me, and that you advise Ada to do the same.” 

“ Better to say nothing of the sort, Bick, because I don’t moan it.” 

“ You think I have begun ill, sir,” retorted Bichard. “ 1 have, 1 
know.” 

“ How I hoped you would begin, and hpw go on, I told you when 
we spoke of these things last,” said Mr. Jarndyce, in a cordial and 
encouraging manner. “ You have not made that beginning yet; but 
there is a time lor all things, and yours is not gone by—rather, it 
is just now fully come. Make a clear beginning altogether. You 
two (very young, my dears) are cousins. As yet, you are nothing 
more. What more may come, must come of being worked out, Bick; 
and no sooner.” 

“ You are very hard with me, sir,” said Bichard. “ Harder than I 
could have supposed you would be.*'^ 

“ My dear boy,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ I am harder with myself when 
I do anything that gives you pain. You have your ren^ody in your 
own hands. Ada, it is better^for him that he should be &ee, and that 
there should be no youthful engagement between you. Bick, it is 
better for her, much better: you owe it to her. Come! Each of you 
will do what is best forihe other, If not what is best for yourselves.” 

. “Why is it best, sir?” returned Bichard, hastily. “It was not, 
when we opened our hearts to you. You did not say so, then.” 

“ 1 have had experience since** <«1 don’t bla.mo you, Bick—bqt I 
have had experience sinc^” 
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You mean of me, sir.” • 

“ Well! Yes, of both of you,” said Mr. Jarndyce, kindly, ‘“The 
time is not come for your standing pledged to one another. It is not 
right, and I must not recognise it. Come, come, my young cousins, 
begin afresh 1 Byegones shall be byogones, and a new page turned 
for you to write your lives in.” 

Bichard gave an anxious glance at Ada, but said nothing. 

“ I have avoided saying one word to cither of you, or to Esther,” 
said Mr. Jarndyce, “ until now, in order that we iflight be open as 
tlie day, and all on equal terms. I now affectionately, advise, I now 
most earnestly entreat, you two, to part as you came hero. Leave all 
else to time, truth, and steadfastness. If you do otherwise, you will 
do wrong; and y,ou will have made me do wrong, in ever bringing 
you together.” • 

A long silence succeeded. 

“ Cousin Richard,” said Ada, then, raising her blue eyes tenderly to 
his face, “ after wliat our cousin John has said, I think no choice is 
left ua Your mind may bo quite at ease about me; for you will 
leave me here under his care,*and will be sure that I can have nothing 
to wish for; quite sure, if I guide myself by his advice. I—don’t 
doubt, cousin Richard,” said Ada, a little confused, “that you are 
very fond of me, and I—I don’t think you ^11 fall in love with 
anybody else. But I should like you tp consider well about it, too; 
as I should like you to be in all thiugs very happy. You may 
trust in me, cousin Richard. I am not at all changeable; but I am 
not unreasonable, a«d should never blame you. Even cousins may 
be sorry to part; and in truth I am very, very sorry, Richard, 
though I know it’s for your*welfare. I shall always think of you 
affectionately, and often talk of you with Esther, and—and perhaps 
you will somotimes think a little of me, cousin Richard. So upw,” 
said Ada, going up to him and giving him her trembling hand, “ we 
are only cousins again, Richard—for tlic time perhaps—and I pray 
for a blessing on my dear cousin, wherever he goes 1 ” 

It was strange to me that Richard should not bo able to forgive my 
guardian, for entertaining the very same opinion of him which ho 
himself had expressed of himself in much stronger terms to me. But, 
it was certainly the case. I observed, with great regret, that from 
this hour he never was as free and open with Mr. Jarndycefas he had 
.been before. 9 e had every reason given him to be so, but he was 
not; and, solely on his side, an estrangement began to arise between 
them. 

In the business of preparation and equipment ho soon lost himself, 
and even his grief at parting from Ada, who remained in Hertford¬ 
shire, while ho, Mr. Jarndyce, and I went up to London for a week. 
He remembered her by fits and starts, even with bursts of tears; and 
at such, times would confide to me the heaviest self-reproaches. But, 
in a few minutes he would recklessly conjure up some undefinable 

I 
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means by which they wefe both to be made rich and happy for eTer, 
and would become as gay as possible. 

It was a busy time, and 1 trotted about with him all day long, 
buying a yariety of things, of which he stood in need. Of the things 
he would have bought, if he had been left to his own ways, I say 
nothing. He was perfectly confidential with me, and often talked so 
sensibly and fgelingly about his faults and his vigorous resolutions, 
and dwelt so much upon the encouragement he derived from thoso 
conversations, that I could never have Been tired if I had tried. 

There used, in that week, to come backward and forward to our 
lodging, to fence with Bichard, a person who had formerly been a 
cavalry soldier; he was a fine bluff-looking man, of a frank free 
bearing, with whom Bichard had practised for some months. I heard 
so much abAut him, not only from Bichard, but from my guardian 
too, that I was purposely in the room, with my work, one morning 
after breakfast when he came. 

*‘Good morning, Mr. George,” said my guardian, *who happened to 
be alone with me. “Mr. Carstone will be here directly. Meanwhile, 
Miss Summerson is very happy to see yoh, 1 know. Sit down.” 

He sat down, a little disconcerted by my presence, I thought; 
and, without looking at me, drew his heavy sunburnt hand across and 
across his upper lip, '' 

“ You are as punctual as the sun,” said Mr. Jamdyce. 

« Military time, sir,” he replied. “ Force of habit. A mere habit 
in me, sir. I am not at all business-like.” 

“ Yet you have a largo establishment, too, I cm told ? ” said Mr, 
Jamdyce. 

“ Not much of a one, sir. I keep a shooting gallery, but not much 
of a one.” 

“ And what kind of a shot, and what kind of a swordsman, do you 
make of Mr. Carstone ? ” said my guardian. 

“Pretty good, sir,” he replied, folding his arms upon hie broad 
chest, and looking very large. “ If Mr. Carstone was to give his full 
mind to it, he would come out very good.” 

« But he don’t, I suppose ?” said ray guardian. 

“ He did at first, sir, but not a^rwards. Not his full mind. Pen- 
haps he has something else tipon it—some young lady, perhaps.” TTia 
bright dark eyes glanced at me for the first time. 

“ He has not me upon his mind, I assure you, Mr. George,” said I, 
laughing, “ though you sedm to suspect mo.” 

He reddened a little through his brown, and made me a trooper’s 
bow. “No offence, % hope, miss. I am one of the Boughs.” 

“ Not at all,” said I. “ I take it as a compliment.” 

If he had not looked at me before, he looked at me now, in three 
or four quick suooeisifive glances «I beg your pardon, sir,” he said 
to my guardian, with a manly kind of diffidence, “ but you did me the 
honour to mention the young lady’s name-” 
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“ Miss Siumnerson/' • 

“ Miss Summorson,” he ro 2 >eaied, and looked at me again. • 

** Do you know the name ? ” I a^ed. 

No, miss. To my knowledge, I never heard it. I thought I had 
seen you sranewhere.” 

“ I think not,” I returned, raising my head from my work to look 
at him; and there was something so genuine in his speech and manner 
that I was glad of the opportunity. “ I remember facdis very wdl.” 

“ So do 1, miss! *’ he returned, meeting my look with the hilness of 
his dark eyes and hroad forehead. “ Humph I What set* me o£t^ now, 
upon that I ” 

His once more reddening through his brown, and being disconcerted 
by his efforts to remehiber the association, brought my guardian to 
his relief. * ^ 

" Have you many pupils, Mr. George ? ” 

« They vary in tljeir number, sir. Mostly, they’re but a small lot 
to live by.” 

*‘And what classes of chance people come to practise at your 
gallery?” . - 

“All sorts, sir. Natives and foreigners. From gentlemen to 
’prentices. I have had French women come, before now, and show 
themselves dabs at pistol-shooting. Mad people out of number, of 
course—^but they go everywhere, where,the doors stand open.” 

“ People don’t come with grudges, and schemes of finishing their 
practice with live targets, I hope ? ” said my guardian, smiling. 

“ Not much of tt^at, sir, though that has happened. Mostly they 
come for skill—or idleness. Six of one, and half-a-dozen of the 
other. I beg your pardon,”*said Mr. George, sitting stiffly upright, 
and squaring an elbow on each knee, “ but 1 believe you’re a Chancery 
suitor, if I have heard correct ? ” • ^ 

“ I am sorry to say I am.” 

“ I have had one of your compatriots in my time, sir.” 

“A Chancery suitor?” returned my guardian. “How was 
that?” 

“ Why, the man was so badgered, and worried, and tortured, by 
being knocked about from post to pillar, and from pillar to post,” said 
Mr. George, “ that he got out of sorts.. I don’t believe he had any 
idea of taking aim at anybody; but ho was in that condition of resent¬ 
ment and violence, that he would come and pay for fifty shots, and 
fire away till he was red hot. One day 1 said to him when there was 
* nobody by, and ho had been talking to me angrily about his wrongs, 
‘ If this practice is a safety-vfdve, comrade, well and good; but I 
•don’t altogether like your being so bent upon itjin your present state 
of mind; I’d rather you took to something else.’ I was on my guard 
for a blow, he was t^t passionate; but he received it in very good 
part, and left off directly. We i^odk. hands, and struck up a sort of 
friendship.” 
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“ Wbat was that man % '* aeked my guardian, in a new tone of 
interest 

“ Why, he began by being a small Shropshire farmer, before they 
made a baited bull of him,” said Mr. George. 

“Was his name Gridley ? ” 

“ It was, sir.” 

Mr. George directed another succession of quick bright glances at 
me, as my guaiflian and I exchanged a word or two of surprise at the 
coincidence; and<^I therefore explained- to him how wo knew the 
name. He made me iuiother of bis soldierly bows, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of what he called my condescension. 

“ I don’t know,” he said, as he looked at me, “ what it is that sets 
mo off again—but—bosh I what’s my head running^ against! ” He 
passed one of his heavy hands over his crisp dark hair, as if to sweep 
the broken thoughts out of his mind; and eat a little forward, with 
one arm akimbo and the other resting on his leg, looking in a bro^ n 
study at the ground. 

“1 am sorry to learn that the same state of mind has got this 
Gridley into new troubles, and that he is in hiding,” said my 
guardian. 

“ So I am told, sir,” returned Mr. George, still musing and looking 
on the ground. “ So I- am told.” 

“ You don’t know where ? ” ^ 

“ No, sir,” returned the trooper, lifting up his eyes and coming out 
of his reverie. “ I can’t say anything about him. He will bo worn 
out soon, 1 expect. You may file a strong man’^ heart away for a 
good many years, but it will tell all of a sudden at last.” 

Bichard’s entrance stopped the conversation. Mr. George rose, 
made me another of his soldierly bows, wished my guardian a good 
day, and strode heavily out of the room. > 

This was the morning of the day appointed for Bichard’s departure. 
We had no more purchases to make now; I had completed all his 
packing early in the afternoon ; and our time was disengaged until 
night, when he was to go to Liverpool for Holyhead. Jamdyce and 
Jarndyce being again expected to come on that day, Bichard proposed 
to me that we should go down to the Court and hear what passed. 
As it was his last day, and Iw) was eager to go, and I had never been 
there, I gave my consent, and we walked down to Westminster, where 
the Court was then sitting. We*beguiled the way with^arrangements 
concerning the letters that Bichard was to write to me, and the letters 
that I was to write to him; and with a ^rcat many hopeful projects. 
My guardian knew where we were gbing, and therefore was not 
with us. - 

When we came to the Court, there was the Lord Chancellor—the 
same whom 1 had seen in his private room in Lincoln’s Inn—sitting 
in great state and gravity, on theH>ench; with the mace and seals on 
a red table below him, and an immense flat nosegay, like a Uttle 
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garden, whicli scented the whole Court. !^elow the table, again, was 
a long row of solicitors, with bundles of papers, on the making at 
their feet; and then there were the gentlemen of the bar in wigs and 
gowns—some awake and some asleep, and one talking, and nobody 
paying much attention to what he said. The Lord Chancellor leaned 
back in his very easy chair, with his elbow on the cushioned arm, and 
his forehead resting on his hand; some of those who were present, 
dozed; some read the newspapers; some walked about, or wluspered 
in groups: all seemed perfectly at their ease, by no^eans in a hurry, 
very unconcerned, and extremely comfortable. 

To see everything going on so smoothly, and to think of the rough¬ 
ness of the suitors’ lives and deathsto see all that full dress and 
ceremony, and to. think of the waste, and want, and beggared miseiy 
it represented; to consider that, while the sickness of hope deferred 
was raging in so many hearts, this polite show went cdmly on from 
day to day, and year to year, in such good order and composure; to 
behold the Lord Chancellor, and the whole array of practitioners 
under him, looking at one another and at the spectators, as if nobody 
had ever heard that all ovejr England the name in which they wero 
assembled was a bitter jest: was held in universal horror, contempt, 
and indignation; was known for something so flagrant and bad, that 
little short of a miracle could bring any gopd out of it to anyone: 
this was 80 curious and self-contradictory to me, who hod no experi¬ 
ence of it, that it was at first incredibre, and 1 could not comprehend 
it. 1 sat where Bichard put me, and tried to listen, and looked about 
me; but there seemed to be no reality in the whole scene, except 
poor little Miss f'lite, the madwoman, standing on a bench, and 
nodding at it. , 

Miss Elite soon espied us, and came to where we sat. She gave 
me a gracious welcome to her domain, and indicated, with much 
gratification and pride, its principal attractions. Mr. KengC also 
came to speak to us, and did the honours of the place in much the 
same way; with the bland modesty of a proprietor. It was not a 
very good day for a visit, he said; he would have preferred the first 
day of term; but it was imposing, it was imposing. 

When we had been there half an hour or so, the case in progress— 
if I may use a phrase so ridiculous in such a connexion—seemed to 
die out of its own vapidity, without coming, or being J>y anybody 
expected to come, to any result. The Lord Chancellor then threw 
down a bundle of papers from his desk tp the gentlemen below him, 
and somebody said, "Jabndtoe and Jabndyoe.” Upon this there 
was a buzz, and a laugh, and a general withdrawal of the by-standers, 
and a bringing in of great heaps, and |>iles, afid bags and bags-fuU 
of papers. 

I think it came on “ for farther directions,”—about some bill of 
costs, to the best of my understanding, which was confused enough. 
But I counted twenty-three gentlemen in wigs, who said they were 
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“ in it; ” and none of th^ appeared to understand it mucli better 
than They chatted al^ut it with the Lord Chancellor, and con¬ 
tradicted and explained among themselves, and some of them said it 
was this way, and mine of them said it was that way, and some of 
them jocosely propose to read huge volumes of affidavits, and there 
was more buzzing and laughing, and everybody concerned was in a 
state of "idle entertainment, and nothing could be made of it by any¬ 
body. After an hour or so of this, and a good many speeches being 
begun and cut short, it was referred back for the present,’* as Mr. 
Kenge said, and the papers were bundled up again, before the clerks 
had finished bringing them in. 

1 glanced at Bichard, on the termination of these hopeless proceed¬ 
ings, and was shocked to see the worn look of his handsome young 
face. “ It can’t last for ever, Dame Durden. Better luck next time! ” 
was all he Bmd. ^ 

. I had seen Mr. Guppy bringing in papers, and ^iiranging them for 
Mr. Kenge; and he had seen me and made me a fo|’][om bow, which 
rendered me desirous to get out of the Court. Biohara had given me 
his arm, and was taking me away, when Mr. Guppy came up. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Carstone,” said he in a whisper, “ and 
Miss Summerson’s also; but there’s a lady here, a friend of mine, 
who knows her, and wishes to have the pleasure of shaking hands.” As 
he spoke, I saw before me, as if she had started into bodily shape from 
my remembrance, Mrs. Bachaei of my godmother’s house. 

“ How do you do, Esther ? ” said she. “ Do you recollect me ? ” 

1 gave her my hand, and told her yes, and that, she was very little 
altered. 

“ I wonder you remember those times, Esther,” she returned with 
her old asperity. “They are changed now. Well! I am glad to 
see you, and glad you are not too proud to know me.” But, indeed 
she seemed disappointed that 1 was not. 

Proud, Mrs. Bachaei 1 ” I remonstrated. 

«I am married, Esther,” she returned, coldly correcting me, " and 
am Mrs. Chadband. Well I I wish you good-day, and I hope you’ll 
do well.” 

Mr. Guppy, who had been attentive to this short dialogue, heaved 
a sigh in my ear, and elbowed his own and Mrs. Bachoel’s way 
through the^oonfused little crowd of people coming in and going out, 
which we were in the midst of, and which the change ip the business 
had brought together. Bichard and I were making our way through 
it, apd 1 was yet in the first Chill of the late unexpected recogni¬ 
tion, when X saw, coming towards us, but not seeing us, no less 
a person thmi Mr. George. 'He made nothing of the people about 
him as he tramped on, staring over their heads into the body of 
the Court. 

“ George 1 ” said Bichard, as I dtlled his attention to him. 

” You are well met, sir,” he returned. “ And you, miss. Could 
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you point a person out for me, I want ? I don’t understand these 
places.” • 

Turning as he spoke, and making an easy way for us, he «topped 
when we were out of the press, in a oorner behind a great red curtain. 

“ There’s a little cracked old woman,” he b^an, that-” 

I put up my finger, for Miss Flite was dose by me; having kept 
beside me all the time, and having called the attention of several of 
her legal acquaintance to me (as I had overheard to my confusion), 
by whispering in their ears, “ Hush I Fitz-Jamdyce on my loft! ” 

“ Hem i ” said Mr. (xeorge. “ You remember, nfiss, that we passed 
some conversation on a certain man this morning ?—Gridley,” in a 
low whisper behind his hand. 

“ Yes,” said I. • 

‘‘ is hiding at my place. I couldn’t mention it. Hadn’t his 
authmty. Ho is on his last march, miss, and has a wliim to see her. 
Ho says they can feel for one another, and she has been almost as 
good as a friend‘to him here. 1 came down to look for her; for 
when I sat by Gridley this afternoon, I seemed to hear the roll of the 
muffled drums.” 

“Shall I tell her?” said I. 

“ Would you be so good ? ” he returned, with a glance of something 
like apprehension at Miss Flite. “ It’s a Providence I met yon, miss; 
I doubt if I should have known how to get tfli with that lady.” And 
he put one hand in his breast, and stood upright in a martial attitude, 
as 1 informed little Miss Flite, in her ear, of the purport of his kind 
errand. 

“My angry fliend from Shropshire! Almost as celebrated as 
myself I ” she exclaimed. “ Now really I My dear, I will wait upon 
him with the greatest plea’suro.” 

“ He is living concealed at Mr. George’s,” said I. “ Hush! This • 
is Mr. George.” • 

“ In—deed I ” returned Miss Flite. “ Very proud to have the 
honour I A military man, my dear. You know, a perfect General 1 ” 
she whispered to me. 

Poor Miss Flite deemed it necessary to be so courtly and polite, as 
a mark of her respect for the army, and to curtsey so very often, that it 
was no easy matter to get her out of the Court. When this was at last 
done, and addressing Mr. George, as* “ General,” she gave him her 
arm, to the great entertainment of some idlers who wese looking on, 
he was so discomposed, and begged me so respectfully “ not to desert 
him,” that I could not make up my mifid to do it; especially as Miss 
Flite was always tractable with me, and as she too said, “Fitz> 
Jantdyoe, my dear, you will accompany us, of course.” As Bichaid 
Burned quite willing, and even anxious, that we should see them^ 
safely to their destination, we agreed to do so. And os Mr. George* 
informed us that Gridle/s mii^ had run on Mr. Jamdyce all the 
afternoon, after hearing of their interview in the morning, 1 wrote a 
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hasty note in pencil to my guardian to say where we were gone, and 
why. Mr. George sealed H at a coffee-house, that it might lead to no 
^scotexy, and we sent it off by a ticket-porter. 

We then took a hackney-coach, and drove away to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Leicester Square. We walked through some narrow courts, 
for which Mr. George apologised, and soon came to the Shooting 
Gallery, the door of which was closed. As he pulled a bell-handle 
which hung by ^ chain to the door-post, a very respectable old gentle¬ 
man, with grey hair, wearing spectacl^, and dressed in a black 
spencer and gaitefs and a broad-brimmed hat, and carrying a large 
gold-headed cane, addressed him. 

ask your pardon, my good Mend,” said he; “but is this 
George's Shooting Gallery ? ” 

“It is, sir,” returned M^r. George, glancing up at the great letters 
in which that jnscription was painted on the whitewashed wall. 

“ Oh I To bo sure I ” said the old gentleman, following his* eyes. 
“ Thank you. Have you rung the bell ? ” 

“ My name is George, sir, and I have rung the bell.” 

“ Oh, indeed ? ” said the old gentleman, “ Your name is George ? 
Then I am here as soon as you, you see. You came for me, no 
doubt ? ” 

“ No, sir. You have the advantage of me.” 

“ Oh, indeed ? ” said the old gentleman. “ Then it was your young 
man who came for me. 1 am & physician, and was requested—five 
minutes ago—to come and visit a sick man, at George’s Shooting 
Gallery.” 

“ The muffled drums,” said Mr. George, turning to Richard and me, 
aod gravely shaking his head. “ It’s quite correct, sir. Will you 
please to walk in.” 

The door being at that moment opened, by a very singular-looking 
little m^n in a gieeii baize cap and apron, whoso face, and hands, and 
dress, were blackened all over, we passed along a dreary passage into 
a large building with bare brick walls; where there were targets, and 
guns, and swords, and other things of that kind. When we had all 
arrived here, the physician stopped, and, taking off his hat, appeared 
to vanish by magic, and to leave another and quite a different man in 
his place. 

“ Now look’eo here, George,”' said the man, turning quickly round 
upon him, and tapping him on t^e breast with a large forefinger. 
“ You know me, and I know you. You’re a man of the world, and 
I’m a man of the world. My hame’s Bucket, as you are aware, and I 
have got a peace-warrant against Gridley. You have kept him out of 
the way a long time, and.you have been artful in it, and it does you 
credit.” 

Mr. George, looking hard at him, bit his lip and shook his head. 

“ Now, George,” said the other, keeping close to him, “ you’re a 
sensible ^an, and a well-oonducted man; that’s what you are, beyond 
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a doubt. And mind you, I don’t talk to you as a common character, 
because you have served your country, and you know that when duty 
calls we must obey. Consequently, you’re very far from waatuig to 
give trouble. If I required assistance, you’d assist me; that’s what 
you’d do* Phil Squod, don’t you go a-sidling round the gallery like 
that; ” the dirty little man was shuffling about with his shoulder 
against the wall, and his eyes on the intruder, in a manner that 
looked threatening: “ because I know you, and won’t have it.” 

“ Phil! ” said Mr. George. 

“ Yes, guv’ner.” 

Be quiet.” 

The little man, with a low growl, stood still. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Bucket, “ you’ll excuse anything 
that may appean: to bo disagreeable in this, for my name’s Inspector 
Bucket of tho Detective, and 1 have a duty to perform. George, 1 
know where my man is, because I was on the roof last night, and saw 
him through the skylight, and you along with him. He is in there, 
you know,” pofnting; “ that’s where he is—on a sofy. Now I must 
see my man, and I must tell my man to consider himself in custody; 
but, you know me, and you know I don’t want to take any uncom¬ 
fortable measures. You give me your word, as from one man to 
another (and an old soldiei*, mind you, likewise!), that it’s honourable 
between us two, and I’ll accommodate yem to the utmost of my 
power.” 

“I give it,” WAS the reply. “But it wasn’t handsome in you, Mr. 
Bucket.” 

“ Gammon, Gdbrge! Not handsome ? ” said Mr. Bucket, tapping 
him on his broad breast again, and shaking hands with him. “I 
don’t say it wasn’t handsome in you to keep my man so close, do I ? 
Be equally good-tempered to me, old boy I Old William Tell, Old • 
Shaw, the Life Guardsman I Why, he’s a model of Che whole. British 
army in himself, ladies and gentlemen. I’d give a fifty-pun’ note to 
be such a figure of a man! ” 

The affair being brought to this head, Mr. George, after a little 
consideration, proposed to go in first to his comrade (as he called 
him), taking Miss Flite with him. Mr. Bucket agreeing, they vrent 
away to the further end of the gallery, leaving us sitting and standing 
by a table covered with guns. Mr. Bucket took this opportunity of 
entering into a little light conversation: asking me if‘i wore afraid 
of fire-ams,* as most young ladies were; asking Bichard if he were a 
good shot; asking Phil Squod which hb considered the best of those 
rifles, and what it might be worth, first-hand; telling him, in return, 
that it was a pity he ever gave way to-his temper, for he was naturally 
so amiable, that he might have been a young woman; and making 
himself generally agreeable. 

After a time ho followed us to4he further end of the gallery, and 
Biohard and I were going quietly away, when Mr. George came after 
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as. He said that if fre had no objection to see his comrade, he would 
take a visit from us very kindly. The words had hardly passed his 
lips^ when Ihe bell was rung, and my guardian appeared; on the 
chance,** he slightly observed, of being able to do any little thing 
for a poor fellow involved in the same misfortune as himself” We 
all four went back together, and went into the place where Gridley 
was. 

It was a bare^room, partitioned off from the gallery with unpainted 
wood. As the screening was not more than eight or ten feet high, 
and only enclosed the sides, not the top, the rafters of the high 
gallery roof were overhead, and the skylight through which Mr. 
Bucket had looked down. The sun was low—^noar setting—and its 
light came redly in above, without descending to the ground. Upon 
8 plain canvas-covered sofa lay the man from Shropshire—dressed 
much as we had seen him last, but so changed, that at first 1 recognised 
no .likeness in his colourless face to what I recollected. 

He had been still writing in his hiding-place, and still dwelling on 
his grievances, hour after hour. A table and somS shelves were 
covered with manuscript papers, and with worn pens, and a medley 
of such tokens. Touchingly and awfully drawn together, he and the 
little mad woman were side by side, and, as it were, alone. She sat 
on a chair holding his hand, and none of us went close to them. 

His voice had faded,With the old expression of his face, with his 
strength, with his anger, with his resistance to the wrongs that had 
at last subdued him. The faintest shadow of an object full of form 
and colour, is such a picture of it, as he was of the man from Shrop¬ 
shire whom we had spoken with before. ^ 

He inclined his head to Bichard and me, and spoke to my guardian. 

“ Mr. Jamdyce, it is very kind of you lio come to see me. I am 
' not long to be seen, I think. 1 am very glad to take your hand, sir. 
You are a good man, superior to injustice, and God knows 1 honour 
you.” 

They shook hands earnestly, and my guardian said some words of 
comfort to him. 

“ It may seem strange to you, sir,” retumbd Gridley; “ I should 
not have liked to see you, if Ihis had been the first time of our 
meeting. But, you know I made a fight for it, you know I stood up 
with my single hand against them all, you know I told them the 
truth to the Iftst, and told them what they were, and what they had 
done to me; so I don't mind your seeing me, this wreck.*^ 

** You have been courageotls with them, many and many a time,” 
returned my guardiam 

“ Sir, I have been; ” vnth a faint smile. “ I told yon what would 
jsome of it, when I cea^ to be so; and, see here! Look at us—look 
at us I ” He drew the hand Miss Flito held, through her arm, and 
lM:o\mht her somethingnearer to hiiQ. 

“ This ends it. Of aU my old associations, of all my^ld pursuits 
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and hopes, of all the living and the dead world, this one poor soul 
alone comes natural to me, and 1 am £t for.' There is a tie of many 
suffering years between us two, and it is the only tie Z ever<had on 
earth that Chancery has not broken.” 

“ Accept my blessing, Gridley,” said Miss Flito, in tears. “ Accept 
my blessing 1 ” 

“ I thought, boastfully, that they never could break my heart, Mr. 
Jamdyce. I was resolved that they should not. I djd believe that 
I could, and would, charge them with being the mockery they were, 
until I died of some bodily disorder. But I am worn out. How 
long 1 have been wearing out, I don’t know; I seemed to break down 
in an hour. I hope they may never come to hear of it. I hope every¬ 
body, here, will lead ‘them to believe that I died defying them, con¬ 
sistently and penrseveringly, as I did through so many years.” 

Here Mr. Bucket, who was sitting in a comer, by the door, good- 
naturedly offered such consolation as he could administer. 

Come, come 1 ”■ he said from his comer. “ Don’t go on in that 
way, Mr. Gridlly. You are only a little low. We are all of us a 
little low, sometimes. I am. Hold up, hold up I You’ll lose your 
temper with the whole round of ’em, again and again; and 1 shall 
take yon on a score of warrants yet, if 1 have luck.” 

He only shook his head. 

“ Don’t shake your head,” said Mr. Bucket.’ “ Nod it; that’s what 
I want to see you do. Why, Lord, bless your soul, what times we 
have had together! Haven’t I seen you in the Fleet over and over 
again, for contempt ? Haven’t I come into Court, twen-ty afternoons, 
for no other purpose than to see you pin the Chancellor like a bull¬ 
dog? Don’t you remember, when you first began to threaten tho 
lawyers, and tibe peace was* sworn against you two or three times a 
week ? Ask tho little old lady there; sho has been always present. ' 
Hold up, Mr. Gridley, hold up, sir! ” • * 

“ What are you going to do about him ? ” asked George, in a low 
voice. 

“ 1 don’t know yet,” said Bucket, in tho same tone. Then resuming 
his encouragement, he pursued aloud: 

“Worn out, Mr. Gridley? After dodging me for all these weeks, 
and forcing me to climb the roof here like a Tom Cat, and to come 
to see you as a Doctor ? That ain’t like being worn out. I should 
think not! Now I tell you what you want. Yon want excitement, 
you know, td keep you up; that’s what you want. You’re used to it, 
and you can’t do without it, I couldnt myself. "Very well, then; 
here’s this warrant-got by Mr. Tulkinghom of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and backed into half-a-dozen oountiee sincer What do you say to 
emning i^ong with me, upon this warrant, and having a good angry 
argument before the Magistrates? It’ll do you good; it’ll freshen 
you up, and get you into training»for another turn at the CliancelSsnf^H 
Give in ? my, I am surprised to hear a man of your energy talk of 
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giving in. You mustn’t do that. You’re half the fun of the fair, in 
the Court of Chancery. •Goorge, you lend Mr. Gridley a hand, and 
let’s se® now whether he won’t be better up than down,” 

** He is very weak,” said the trooper, in a low voice. 

“ Is he ? ” returned Bucket, anxiously. “ I only want to rouse him. 
I don’t like to see an old acquaintance giving in like this. It would 
cheer hipi up more than anything, if I could make him a little waxy 
with mo. He’s welcome to drop into me, right and left, if he likes. 
I shall never t^e advantage of it.” 

The roof rang ^ith a scream from Miss Flite, which still rings in 
my ears. 

“ 0 no, Gridley I ” she cried, as he fell heavily and calmly back 
from before her, “not without my blessing. After so many 
years! ” 

The sun was down, the light had gradually stolen from the roof, 
and tho shadow had crept upward. But, to me, fbe shadow of that 
pair, one living and one dead, fell heavier on Bichtird’s departure, 
than the darkness of tho darkest night. And through Bichard’s 
farewell words I heard it echoed: 

“ Of all my old associations, of all my old pursuits and hopes, of 
all the living and tho dead world, this one poor soul alone comes 
natural to mo, and I am fit for. There is a tie of many suffering 
years between us two, and it is'the only tie I ever had on earth that 
Chancery has not broken! ” 


CHAPTEB XXV. 

1 

MBS. SNAQSBT SEES IT ALL. 

There is disquietude in Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street. Black sus¬ 
picion hides in that peaceful region. The mass of Cook’s-Courtiers 
are in their usual state of mind, no better and no worae; but, Mr. 
Snagsby is changed, and his littl*' woman knows it. 

For, Tom-all-Alone’s and Lincoln’s Inn Fields persist in harness* 
ing themselves, a pair of ungovernable coursers, to the chariot of Mr. 
Snagsby’s imagination; and Mr. bucket drives; and the passengers 
are Jo and !&. Tulkinghofn; and the complete equipage whirls 
through the Law Stationery business at wild speed, all round the 
clock. Even in the little front kitchen where the family meals are 
^taken, it rattle away at a smoking pace from the dinner-table, when 
'Mr. SnagBb 7 pauses in carving the first slice of the leg of mutton 
bnked with potatoes, and stares at t^e kitchen wall. 

Mr. Snagsby cannot make out what it is that he has had to do with. 


% 
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Something is wrong, somewhero; bnt what something, what may 
come of it, to whom, when, and from which unthought of and unheard 
of quarter, is the puzzle of his life. His remote impressions** of the 
robes and coronets, the stars and garters, that sparkle through the 
surface-dust of Mr. Tulkinghom’s chambers; his yeneration for 
the mysteries presided over by that best and closest of his customers, 
whom all the Inns of Court, all Chancery Lane, and all the legal 
neighbourhood agree to hold in awe ; his remembranee of Detective 
Mr. Bucket with his forefinger, and his confidential manner impossible 
to be evaded or declined; persuade him that he is a party to some 
dangerous secret, without knowing what it is. And it is the fearful 
peculiarity of this condition that, at any hour of his daily life, at any 
opening of the shop-d'oor, at any pull of the bell, at any entrance of a 
messenger, or any delivery of a letter, the secret may take air and 
fire, explode, and blow up—Mr. Bucket only knows whom. 

For which reason, whenever a man unknown comes into the shop 
(as many men ^unknown do), and says, “ Is Mr. Snagsby in ? ” or 
words to that innocent effect, Mr. Snagsby’s heart knocks hard at his 
guilty breast. Ho undergoes so much from such inquiries, that when 
^ey are made by boys he revenges himself by flipping at their cars 
over the counter, and asking the young dogs what they mean by it, and 
why they can’t speak out at once ? More impracticable men and boys 
persist in walking into Mr. Snagsby’s sleep, "'and terrifying him with 
unaccountable questions; so that ofteb, when the cock at the little 
dairy in Cursitor Street breaks out in his usual absurd way about 
the morning, Mr. j^nagsby finds himself in a crisis of nightmare, with 
his little woman shaking him, and saying “ What’s the mattei* with 
the man I ” , 

The little woman herself is not the least item in his difficulty. To 
know that he is always keeping a secret from her; that he has, under 
all circumstances, to conceal and hold fast a tender doubles tooth, 
which her sharpness is ever ready to twist out of his head ; gives Mr. 
Bnagsby, in her dentistical presence, much of the air of a dog who 
has a reservation from his master, and will look anywhere rather than 
meet his eye. 

These various signs and tokens, marked by the little woman, are 
not lost upon her. They impel her to say, “ Snagsby has something 
on his mind 1 ” And thus suspicion gets into Cook’s Court, Cursitor 
Street. From suspicion to je^ousy, Mrs. Snagsby finds^ the road as 
natural and Short as from Cook’s Court to Chancery Lane. And thus 
jealousy gets into Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street. Once there (and it 
was always lurking thereabout), it is very active and nimble in Mrs. 
Snagsby’s breast—prompting her to nocturnal examinations of Mr. 
Snagsbi^B pockets; to secret perusals of Mr. Snagsby’s letters; to 
private researches in the Day Book and Ledger, till, cash-box, and 
iron safe; to watchings at windows, listenings behind doors, and a 
general putting of this and that together by the wrong end. 
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Mr& Snagaby is so perpetually on the alert, that the house becomes 
ghostly with creaking bomds and rustling garments. The ’prentices 
think Somebody may have been murdered there, in byg(me times. 
Guster holds certain loose atoms of an idea (piol^d up at Tooting, 
where they were found floating among the orphans), that there is 
buried money underneath the cellar, guarded by an oM msu with a 
white bear 4 , who cannot get out for seven thousand years^ because he 
said the Lord*% Prayer backwards. 

“ Who was Nimrod ? ” Mrs. Snagsby repeatedly inquires of hersolfl 
“ Who was that lady—that creature ? And who is that boy ? ” Now, 
Nimrod being as dead as the mighty hunter whose name Mrs. Snagsby 
has appropriated, and the lady being unproducible, she directs her 
mcntid eye, for the present, with redoubled vigilance, to the boy. 
“ And who,” quoth Mrs. Snagsby, for the thousand arid first time, “ is 

that boy? Who is that-! ” And there Mrs. Snagsby is seized 

with an inspiration. 

He has no respect for Mr. Chadband. No, to be sure, and he 
wouldn’t have, of course. Naturally he wouldn’l, under those 
contagious circumstances. He was invited and appointed by Mr. 
Chadband—why, Mrs. Snagsby heard it herself with her own ears!— 
to come back, and be told where he was to go, to be addressed by Mr. 
Chadband; and he never came! Why did he never come ? Because 
he was told not to oomeV Who told him not to come ? Who ? Ha, 
ha 1 Mrs. Snagsby sees it all. * 

But happily (and Mrs. Snagsby tightly shakes her head and tightly 
smiles), that boy was met by Mr. Chadband yesterday in the streets; 
and that boy, as affording a subject which Mr. Chadband desires to 
improve for the spiritual delight of a selept congregation, was seized 
by Mr. Chadband and threatened with being delivered over to the 
police, unless he showed the reverend gentleman where he lived, and 
unless .he entered into, and fulfilled, an undertaking to appear in 
Cook’s Court to-morrow night —“ to—mor—row—night,” Mrs. 
Snagsby repeats for mere emphasis, with another tight smilo, and 
ano^er tight shake of her head; and to-morrow night that boy will 
be here, and to-morrow night Mrs. Snagsby will have her eye upon 
him and upon some one else; and 4) you may walk a long while in 
your secret ways (says Mrs. Snag8%, with haughtiness and scorn), 
but you can’t blind mb 1 * 

Mrs. Snaggy sounds no timbrel in anybody’s ears, but holds her 
purpose quietly, and keeps her counsel, To-morrow* comes, the 
savoury preparations for the Oil Trade come, the evening comes. 
Conies, Mr. Snagsby in his black coat; come, the Chadbands; come 
(when the gorging vessel is replete), the ’prentices and Guster, to be 
edified; comes, at last, with his slouching head, and his shuffle back- 
word, and his shuffle forward, and Ms shuffle to the right, and his 
shuffle to the left, and his bit of fur*cap in his muddy hand, which he 
picks as if it were some mangy bird he had caught, and was plucking 
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before eating raw, Jo, the very, veiy tough subject Mr. Chadband is 
to improTe. 

Mrs. Btmgsby screws a watchful glance on Jo, as he is brought into 
the little drawing-room by Guster. He looks at Mr. Snagsby the 
moment he comes in> Ahal Why does he look at Mr. Snagsby? 
Mr. Snagsby jtooks at him. Why should he do that, but that Mrs. 
Snagsby sees it all ? Why else should that look pass between them, 
why else should Mr. Snagsby bo confused, and cough » signal cough 
behind his band ? It is as clear as crysted that lil^. Snagsby is that 
boy’s father. 

Peace, my friends,” says Chadband, rising and wriping the oily 
exudations from his reverend visage. “Peace be with us! My 
friends, why with us t Because,” with his fat smile, “ it cannot bo 
against us, because it must be for us; because it is^not hardening, 
because it is softening; because it does not make war like the hawk, 
but comes homo untoe us like the dove. Therefore, my friends, peace 
be with us! IJy human boy, come forward I ” 

Stretching forth his flabby paw, Mr. Chadband lays the same on 
Jo’s arm, and considers wl^ere to station him. Jo, very doubtful of 
his reverend friend’s intentions, and not at all clear but that some¬ 
thing practical and painful is goin^to be done to him, mutters, “ Tou 
let me alone. I never said nothiuk to you. you let mo alone.” 

“ No, my young friend,” says (’hadband, smoothly, “ I will not lot 
yon alone. And why ? Because 1 am & harvest-labourer, because I am 
a toiler and a moiler, because you are delivered over untoe me, and are 
become as a precious instrument in my hands. My friends, may I so 
employ this instrument as to use it toe your advantage, too your profit, 
too your gain, toe your wplfaro, toe your enrichment I My young 
friend, sit upon this stool.” 

Jo, apparently possessed by an impression that the reverend gentle¬ 
man wants to cut his hair, shields his head with both arms,iand is 
got into the required position with great difficulty, and every possible 
manifestation of reluctance. 

When he is at last adjusted like a lay-figure, Mr. Chadband, 
retiring behind the table, holds up his bear’s-paw, and says, “ My 
friends I ” This is the signal for a general settlement of the audience. 
The ’prentices giggle internally, and nudge each other. Guster falls 
into a staring and vacant state, compounded of a stunned admiration 
of Mr. Chadband and pity for the fnendloss outcast whose condition 
touches her nearly. Mrs. Snagsby silently lays trains of gunpowder. 
Mrs. Chadband composes herself grimly by the fire, and warms her 
knees: finding that sensation frvourable to the reception of eloquence. 

It happens that Mr. Chadband has* a pulpit habit of fixing some 
member of his congregation with his eye, and fatly arguing his points 
with that particular person; who is understood to be expected to be 
moved to an occasional grunt, groan, gasp, or other audible expression 
of inward working; which expression of inward working, being 
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echoed by some elderly lady in the next pew, and so communicated, 
like a game of forfeits, \hrough a circle of the more fermentable 
sinneri^ present, serves the purpose of parliamentary cheering, and 
gets Mr. Ohadband’s steam up. From more force of habit, Mr. Chad- 
band in saying “ My friends I ” has rested his eye on Mr. Snagsby; 
and proceeds to make that ill-starred stationer, already sufficiently 
confused,4ihe immediate recipient of his discourse. 

“We have h^re among us, my friends,” says Chadband, “ a Glentilo 
and a Heathen, ^ dweller in the tents of Tom-all-Alone’s and a 
mover-on uppn the surface of the earth. We have here among us, 
my friends,” and Mr. Chadband, untwisting tbo point with his dirty 
thumb-nail, bestows an oily smile on Mr. Snagsby, signifying that he 
will throw him an argumentative back-fall pi^sently if he be not 
already down, “ a brother and a boy. Devoid of parents, devoid of 
relations, devoid of flocks and herds, devoid of gold and silver, and of 
precious stones. Now, my friends, why do 1 say ho is devoid of these 
possessions ? Why ? Why is he ? ” Mr. Chadband |tates the ques¬ 
tion as if he were propounding an entirely now riddle, of much 
ingenuity and merit, to Mr. Snagsby, and entreating him not to give 
it up. 

Mr. Snagsby, greatly perplexed by the mysterious look he received 
just now from his little ^woman—at about the period when Mr. Chad- 
band mentioned the word parents—is tempted into modestly remark¬ 
ing, “I don’t know, I’m sure? sir.” On which interruption, Mrs. 
Chadband glares, and Mrs. Snagsby says, “ For shame I ” 

“ I hear a voice,” says Chadband; “ is it a stilj small voice, my 
friends ? I fear not, though I fiiin would hope so-” 

(“ Ah—h I ” from Mrs. Snagsby.) 

“ Which says, I don’t know. Then I will toll you why. I say this 
brother, present hero among us, is devoid of parents, devoid of 
relations, devoid of flocks and herds, devoid of gold, of silver, and of 
precious stones, because ho is devoid of the light that shines in upon 
some of us. What is that light ? What is it ? 1 ask you what is 
that light ? ” 

Mr. Chadband draws back his head and pauses, but Utir. Snagsby is 
not to be lured on to his destruction again. Mr. Chadband, leaning 
forward over the table, pierces what he has got to follow, directly 
into Mr. Snagsby, with the thumb-nail already mentioned. 

“ It is,” says Chadband, “ the ray of rays, the sun of suns, the moon 
of moons, the star of stars. It is the light of Terewth.” ‘ 

Mr. Chadband draws himself up again, and looks triumphantly 
at Mr. Snagsby, as if he would be glad to know how he feels after 
that. 

“ Of Terewth,” says Mr, Chadband, hitting him again. “ Say not 
to mo that it is not the lamp of lamps. 1 say to you, it is. I say to 
you, a million of times oyer, it is. ^ It is! I say to yon that I will 
proclaim it to you, whether you like it or not; nay, that the less you 
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like it, the more I will proclaim it to you. With a speakiug trumpet 1 
I say to you that if yoii "fear yourself agaiAst it, you shall fall, you 
shall be braised, you shall be battered, you shall be flawed, you shall 
bo smashed.” 

The present effect of this flight of oratory—much admired for its 
general power by Mr. Chadband’s followers—being not only to make 
Mr. Chadband unpleasantly warm, but to represent the innocent Mr. 
Snagsby in the light of a determined enemy to virtue, with a forehead 
of brass and a heart of adamant, that unfortunate tradesman becomes 
yet more disconcerted; and is in a very advanced state of low spirits 
and false position, when Mr. (.!hadband accidentally finishes him. 

“ My friends,” he resumes, after dabbing his fat head for some time 
—and it smokes to 6ucl»au extent that he seems to light his pocket- 
handkerchief at it, which smokes, too, after every dab—“ to pursue 
the subject we are endeavouring w'ith our lowly gifts to flnprovo, let 
us in a spirit of love inquire what is that Terewth to which I have 
alluded. For, my young friends,” suddenly addressing the ’prentices 
and Gustcr, to thmr consternation, “ if I am told by the doctor that 
calomel or castor-oil is good for me, I may naturally ask what is 
calomel, and what is castor-oil. I may wish to be informed of that, 
before I dose myself with either or with both. Now, my young 
friends, what is this Terewth, then? Firstly /in a spirit of love), 
w'hat is the common sort of Terewth—the working clothes—the 
cvery-day w ear, my young friends ? Is fl; deception ? ” 

(“ Ah—h I ” from Mrs. Snagsby.) 

“ Is it suppression ? ” 

(A shiver in the negative from Mrs. Snagsby.) 

“ Is it reservation ? ” , 

(A shake of the head from Mrs. Snagsby—very long and very 
tight.) 

“ No, my friends, it is neither of these. Neither of these ngtues 
belongs to it. When this young Heathen now among us—who is 
now, my friends, asleep, the seal of indiflerouce and perdition being 
set upon his eyelids; but do not wake him, for it is right that I 
should have to wrcstlo, and to combat and to struggle, and to 
conquer, for his sake—when this young hardened Heathen told us a 
story of a Cock, and of a Bull, and of a lady, and of a sovereign, "was 
the Terewth? No. Or, if it was partly, was it wholly, and 
entirely ? No, my friends, no! ” 

If Mr. Snagsl!^ could withstand his little^woman’s look, as it enters 
at his eyes, the windows of his soul, and searches the whole tenement, 
he were other than the man he is. He cowers and droops. 

Or, my juvenile friends,” says Chadbiftid, descending to the^ level 
of their comprehension, with a very obtrusive demonstration, in his 
greasily meek smile, of coming a long way down-stairs for the pui> 
pose, “ if the master of this house was to go forth into the city and 
there see an eel, and was to come back, and was to call untoe him the 
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mistress of this house, and was to say, ‘ Sarah, rejoice with me, for I 
have ^een an elephant I ^ would that be Terewth ? ” 

Mrs. Snagsby in tears. 

“ Or put it, my juvenile friends, that he saw an elephant, and 
returning said ‘ Ik), the city is barren, I have seen but an eel,’ would 
that be Terewth ? ” 

Mjfs. Snagsby sobbing loudly. 

“ Or put it| my juvenile friends,” said Chadband, stimulated by the 
sound, “ that ths unnatural parents of this slumbering Heathen—^for 
parents ho hod, my juvenile friends, beyond a doubt—after casting 
him forth to the wolves and the vultures, and the wild^ dogs and the 
young gazelles, and the serpents, went back to their dwellings and 
had their pipes, and their pots, and their flutfhgs and their dancings, 
and their malt liquors, and their butchei‘’s meat and poultry, would 
that be Terhwth I ” 

Mrs. Snagsby replies by delivering herself a prey to spasms; not 
an unresisting prey, but a crying ai^ a tearing o^e, so that Cook’s 
Court re-echoes wilii her shrieks. Finally, becoming cataleptic, she 
has to be carried up the narrow staircase like a grand piano. After 
unspeakable sufifering, productive of the utmost consternation, she is 
pronounced, by expresses from the bedroom, free from pain, though 
much exhausted; in«^hich state of affairs Mr. Snagsby, trampled 
and crushed in the piano-fprto removal, and extremely timid and 
feeble, ventures to come out from behind the door in the drawing- 
I’ouni. 

All this time, Jo has been standing on the spo)!; where he woke up, 
ever picking his cap, and putting bits of fur in his mouth. He spits 
them out with a remorseful air, for he feels that it is in his nature to 
be an unimprovable repi^bate, and that it’s no good hia trying to 
keep awake, ^or he won’t never know nothink. Though it may be, 
Jo, that there is a history so interesting and affecting even to minds 
as near the brutes as thine, recording deeds done on this earth for 
common men, that if the Chadbands, removing their own persons 
from the light, would but show it thee in simple reverence, would 
but leave it unimproved, would but regard it as being eloquent 
enough without their modest aid—it might hold thee awake, and 
thou might learn from it yet I 

Jo nevei; heard of any such bot>k. Its compilers, and the Eevorond 
Chadband, are all one to him—except that he knov^ the Heverend 
Chadband, and would rather run away from him for an hour than 
hear him talk for five minutes. “ It an’t no good my waiting here ho 
lon^r,” thinks Jo. “Mr. Snagsby an’t a-going to say nothink to me 
to-night.” And dowh-stairs*he shuffles. 

But down-stairs is the charitable Guster, holding by the handrail of 
the kitchen stairs, and warding off a fit, os yet doubtfully, the same 
having been induced by Mrs. 8n«gsby’s screaming. She has her own 
supper of bread and cheese to hand to Jo; with whom she ventures 
to interchange a word or so, for fhe first time. % 

I 
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“ Here’s something to eat, poor boy,” says Guster. 

Thank’ee, mum,” says Jo. * 

“ Are you hungry ? ” 

“ Jist I ” says Jo, 

“ What’s gone of your father and your mother, eh ? ” 

Jo stops in the middle of a bite, and looks petrified. For this 
orphan charge of the Christian saint whose shrine was at Tooting, 
has patted him on the shoulder; and it is the first time in his life 
that any decent hand has been so laid upon him. ^ 

«I never know’d nothink about ’em,” says Jo. 

“No more didn’t I of mine,” cries Guster. She is repressing 
symptoms favourable to the fit, when she seems to tako alarm at some¬ 
thing, and vanishes down the stairs. 

“ Jo,” whispers the law-stationer softly, as the boy lingers on the 
step. • 

“ Here I am, Mr. Snagsby! ” 

“I didn’t know ’you were gone—there’s another half-crown. 

It was quite right of you to say nothing about the lady the other 
night when we were out together. It would breed trouble. You 
can’t be too quiet, Jo.” 

“ I am fly, master I ” 

And so, good-night. 

A ghostly shade, frilled and night-ca|>ped, follows the law-stationer 
to the room he came from, and glides higher up. And henceforth he 
begins, go where he will, to be attended by another shadow than his 
own, hardly less constant than his ow'n, hardly less quiet than his 
own. And into wnatsoever atmosphero of secrecy his own shadow 
may pass, let all concerned the secrecy beware! For the watchful 
Mrs. Bnagsby is there too—bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, shadow 
of his shadow. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

SSLABrSHOOTEIiS. 

Wintry morning, looking with dull eyes and sallow fa^ upon the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, finds jts inhabitants unwilling to 
get out of bed. Many of them are not early risers at the brightest of 
times, being birds o£ night who roost when the sun is high, and are 
wide awake and keen for prey when the stafs shine out. Behind 
dingy blind and curtain, in upper story and garret, skulking more or 
less under false names, false hair, false titles, false jewellery, and 
false histories, a colony of brigands lie in their first sleep. Gentlemen 
of the green haise road who could discourse, from perso^ experience, 
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of foreign galleys and home treadmills; spies of strong governments 
that eternally quake \Vith weakness and miserable fear, broken 
traitors, cowards, bullies, gamesters, shufflers, swindlers, and false 
witnesses; some not unmarked by the branding-iron, l^neath their 
dirty braid; all with more cruelty in them than was in Nero, and 
more crime than is in Newgate. For, howsoever bad the devil can 
bo in fustian or smock-frock (and he can be very bad in both) he is 
a more cU)signing, callous, and intolerable devil when he sticks a pin 
in his shirt-front, calls himself a gentleman, backs a card or^ colour, 
plays a game or so of billiards, and knows a little about biUs and 
promissory notes, than in any other form he wears. And in such 
form Mr. Bucket shall find him, when he will, still pervading the 
tributary channels of Leicester Square. 

But the wintry morning wants him not and wakes him not. It 
wakes Mr. George of the Shooting Gallery, and his Familiar. They 
arise, roll up and stow away their mattresses. , Mr. George, having 
shaved himself before a looking-glass of minute proportions, then 
marches out, bare-headed and bare-chested, to the Pump, in the little 
yard, and anon comes back shining with yellow soap, friction, drifting 
rain, and exceedingly cold water. As ho rubs himself upon a large jack- 
towel, blowing like a military sort of diver just come up: his crisp 
hair curling tighter and tighter on his sunburnt temples, the more 
ho rubs it, so that it looks as if it never could be loosened by any less 
coercive instrument than an iron rake or a curry-comb—as he rubs, 
and puffs, and polishes, and blows, turning his head from side to side, 
the more conveniently to excoriate his throat, an,d standing with his 
body well bent forward, to keep the wot from his martial legs—Phil, 
on his knees lighting a fire, looks round^s if it were enough washing 
fur him to see all that done, and suffleient renovation, for one day, to 
take in the superfluous health his master throws off. 

When Mr. George is dry, he goes to work to brush his head with 
two hard brushes at once, to that unmerciful degree that Phil, 
shouldering his way round the gallery in the act of sweeping it, 
winks with sympathy. This chafing over, the ornamental part of Mr. 
George’s toilet is soon performed. He fills his pipe, lights it, and 
marches up and down smoking, as his custom is, while Phil, raising 
a powerful odour of hot rolls and coffee, prepares break&st. He 
smokes gravely, and marches in slow time. Perhaps this morning's 
pipe is devoted to the memory of Gridley in his grave.. 

“And so, Phil,” says George of the Shooting Gallery, after 
several turns in silence: “ you were dreaming of the country last 
night?’* 

Phil, by the bye, said as much, in a tone of surprise, as he scrambled 
out of be^ 

“ Yes, guv’ner.*’ 

“ What was it like ? ” * 

“ 1 hardly know what it was Uke, guv’ncr,” said Phil, considering. 
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“ How did you know it was the country ? ” 

On account of the grass, I think. And ftie swans upon it,*' says 
Phil, after further consideration. * 

“ What were the swans doing on the grass ? 

** They was a-eating of it, I expect,” says Phil. 

The master resumes his march, and the man resumes his prepara¬ 
tion of breakfast. It is not necessarily a lengthened preparation, 
being limited to the setting forth of very simple breakfast requisites 
for two, and the broiling of a rasher of bacon at the^re in the rusty 
grate; but as Phil has to sidle round a considerable part of the 
gallery for every object he wants, and never brings twd objects at 
once, it takes time under the circumstances. At length the breakfast 
is ready. Phil announcing it, Mr. George knocks tho ashes out of 
his pipe on the hi^b, stands his pipe itself in the chimney corner, and 
sits down to the meal. When he has helped himself, Phil follows 
suit; sitting at the extreme end of the little oblong table, and taking 
his plate on his ^nees. Either in humility, or to hide his blackened 
hands, or because it is his natural manner of eating. 

“ The country,” says Mr. Qeorge, plying his knife and fork; “ why, 

I suppose you never clapped your eyes on the country, Phil ” 

“I see tho marshes once,” says Phil, contentedly eating his 
breakfast. » 

“ What marshes ? ” 

“ The marshes, commander,” returns ^hil. 

Where are they ? ” 

“ I don’t know .where they are,” says Phil; “ but I see ’em, 
guv’ner. They was flat. And misto.” 

Governor and Oommando;^ are interchangeable terms with Phil, 
expressive of the same respect and deference, and applicable to 
nobody but Mr. George. . 

1 was bom in the country, Phil,” 

“ Was you indeed, commander?” 

“ Yes. And bred there.” 

Phil elevates his one eyebrow, and, after respectfully staring at his 
master to express interest, swallows a great gulp of coffee, still staring 
at him. 

“ There’s not a bird’s note that I dop’t know,” says Mr. George. 
“Not many an English leaf or berry that I couldn^t qame. Not 
many a tree that 1 couldn’t climb yet, if I was put to it. I was a 
real country boy, once. My good mother Jiived in the country.” 

“ She must have been a fine old lady, guv’nor,” Phil observes. 

“ Ay I and not so old either, five-and-thirty years ago,” says Mr. 
George. “ But I’ll wager that at hinety'she womd be near as upright 
as me, and near as broad across the shoulders.” 

“ Did she die at ninety, guv’ner ? ” inquires Phil. 

“ No. Bosh I Let her rest in peace, God bless her! ” says the 
trooper. “ What set me on about country boys, and runaways, and 
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good-for-nothings? You, to bo sure! So you never clapped your 
eyes upon the country—fiiarshes and dreams excepted. Eh ? ” 

iPhil shakes his head. 

“ Do you want to see it ? *^^ 

" N-no, I don’t know as I do, particular,” says Phil. 

** The town’s enou|h for you, eh ? ” 

Why you see, eommander,” says Phil, “ I ain’t acquainted with 
anythink elsof and I doubt if I ain’t a-getting too old to take to 
novelties.” 

“ How old are you, Phil ? ” asks the trooper, pausing as he conveys 
his smoking'saucer to his lips. 

“I’m something with a eight in it,” says Phil. “It can’t be 
eighty. Nor yet eighteen. It’s betwixt ’em, somcwheres.” 

Mr. George, slowly putting down his saucer without tasting its 
contents, is laughingly beginning, “ Why, what the deuce, Phil,”— 
when he stops, seeing that Phil is counting on his dirty fingers. 

“ I was just eight,” says Phil, “ agreeable to the parish calculation, 
when I went with the tinker. I was sent on a errand, and I see him 
a sittin under a old buildin with a fire all to himself wery comfortable, 
and ho says, ‘ Would you like to come along a me, my man ? ’ I says 
‘ Yes,’ and him and me and the fire goes home to Olcrkenwell together. 
That was April Fool Day. I was able to count up to ton; and when 
April Fool Day came round again, I says to myself, * Now, old chap, 
you’re one and a eight in it.’ April Fool Day after that, I says, 
‘ Now, old chap, you’ro two and a eight in it.’ In course of time, I 
come to ton and a eight in it; two tens and a eight in it. When it 
got so high, it got Ihe upper hand of me; but &is is how I always 
know there’s a eight in it.” * 

“Ah 1 ” says Mr. George, resuming his breakfast. “And where’s 
the tinker ? ” ,. 

“ I&ink put him in the hospital, guv’ner, and the hospital put him 
—in a glass-case, I have heerd,” Phil replies mysteriously. 

“ By that means you got promotion ? Took the business, Phil ? ” 

“ Yea, cotnmander, I took the business. Such as it was. It wasn’t 
much of a beat—round Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, Clerkenwell, 
Smiffeld, and there—poor neighbourhood, where they uses up the 
kettles till they’re past mending. Most of the tramping tinkers used 
to come andylc^ge at our place; that was the best part of my master’s 
earnings. But they didn’t come to me. I wam’t like hjin. He could 
sing ’em a good song. I couldn’t! He could play ’em a tune on 
any sort of pot you please, so as it was iron or block tin. I never 
could do nothing with a pot, but mend it or bile it—never had a note 
of music in me. Besides, T was too ill-looking, and their wives 
com^ained of me.” 

“They were mighty particular. You would pass muster in a 
crowd, Phil! ” says the trooper winh a pleasant smile. 

“ No, guv’ner,” returns Phil, shaking his head. “ No. I shouldn’t. 
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I was passable enough when I went with the tinker, though nothing 
to boast of then; but what mth blowing the fire with my mouth 
when I was young, and spileing my complexion, and singeiiig my 
hair off, and swallering the smoke; and what with being nat’rally 
unfort’nate in the way of running against hot metal, and marking 
myself by sich means; and what with having turn-ups with tlio 
tinker as I got older, almost whenever ho was too far gone in drink 
—which was almost always—my beauty was queer, wej-y queer, even 

that time. As to since; what with a dozen years in a dark forge, 
whore the men was given to larking; and what with being scorched 
in a accident at a gas-works; and what with being blowed out of 
winder, case-filling at the firework business; I am ugly enough to bo 
made a show on 1 ” • 

Besigning himself to which condition with a perfectly satisfied 
manner, Phil bogs the favour of another cup of coffee. While drink¬ 
ing it, he says: 

“It was after,the case-filling blow-up, when I first see you, com¬ 
mander. You remember ? ” 

“ 1 remember, Phil. You were walking along in the sun.” 

“ ('!rawling, guv’ner, again a wall-” 

“ True, Phil—shouldering your way on-” 

“ In a night-cap! ” exclaims Phil, excited. 

“ In a night-cap-” 

“And hobbling with a couple of sticks!” cries Phil, still moro 
excited. 

“ With a couplejof sticks. When-” 

“ When you stops, you know,” cries Phil, putting down his cup 
and saucer, and hastily removing his plate from his knees, “ and says 
to me, ‘ What, comrade! You have been in the wars! ’ I didn't say 
much to you, commander, then, for I was took by surprise, that a 
person so strong and healthy and bold as you was, ‘should stop to 
speak to such a limping bag of bones as I was. But you says to me, 
says you, delivering it out of your chest as hearty as possible, so that 
it was like a glass of something hot, ‘ What accident liave you met 
with ? You have been badly hurt. What’s amiss, old boy ? Cheer 
up, and tell us about it! ’ Cheer up 1 I was cheered already! I 
says as much to you, you says^more to me, I says more to you, you 
says more to me, and hero I am, commander! Here I am, com¬ 
mander!” cries Phil; wlio has started from his chai# and unac¬ 
countably begun to sidle away. “ if a mark’s wanted, or if it will 
improve the business, let the customers take aim at me. They can’t 
spoil my beauty. I’m aU right. Como on t If they want a man to 
box at, let ’em box at me. Let ’em kn<»ck me well about the head. 1 
don’t mind! If they want a light-weight, to be throwed for practice, 
Cornwall, Devonshiio, or Lancashire, let ’em throw me. They won’t 
hurt me. I have been throwed, alLsorts of styles, all my life 1 ” 

With this unexpected speech, energetically delivered, and accom- 
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ponied by action illustratiyo of the various exercises referred to, Phil 
S(iuod shoulders his way round three sides of tho gallery, and 
abruptly tacking off at his commander, makes a butt at him with his 
head, intended to express devotion to his service. Ho then begins to 
clear away the breaMast. 

Mr. George, after laughing cheerfully, ond clapping him on the 
shoulder, assists in these arrangements, and helps to get the gallery 
into business order. That done, he takes a turn at the duml^bells; 
and afterwards weighing himself, and opining that he is getting ‘‘ too 
fleshy,” engages trith great gravity in solitary broadsword practice. 
Meanwhile, Phil has fallen to work at his usual table, where he 
screws and unscrews, and cleans, and files, and whistles into small 
apertures, and blackens himself more and more, and seems to do and 
undo everything that can be done and undone about a gun. 

Master and man are at length disturbed by footsteps in the passage, 
where they make an unusual sound, denoting the arrival of unusual 
company. These stops, advancing nearer and nearer to the gallery,' 
bring into it a group, at first sight scarcely reconcilafflo with any day 
in tho year but the fifth of November. 

It consists of a limp and ugly figure'carried in a chair by two 
bearers, and attended by a lean female with a face like a pinched 
mask, who might be expected immediately to recite tho popular verses, 
commemorative of thd time when they did contrive to blow Old 
England up alive, but for her 'keeping hor lips tightly and defiantly 
closed as the chair is put down. At w'hich point, the figure in it 
gasping, “ O Lord 1 O dear mo! I am shaken! ” adds, “ How de do, 
my dear friend, how de do ? ” Mr. George then deWies, in tho pro¬ 
cession, the venerable Mr. Smallweed out for an airing, attended by 
his grand-daughter Judy as l)ody-guard. 

“ Mr. George, my dear friend,” says Grandfather Smallweed, re¬ 
moving his right arm from the neck of one of bis bearers, whom he 
has nearly tjprottlcd coming along, “ how de do ? You’re surprised 
to see me, my dear friend.” 

“ I should hardly have been more surprised to have seen your 
friend in the city,” returns Mr. George. 

“ I am very seldom out,” pants Mr. Smallweed. “ I haven’t been 
out for many months. It’s inconvenient—and it comes expensive. 
But I longed so much to see tou, my dear Mr. George. How do do, 
sir?” 

“ I am well enough,” says Mr. George. “ I hope you afe the same.” 

“ You can’t be too well, fiay dear friend.” Mr. Smallweed takes 
him by both hands. “ I have brought my grand-daughter Judy. I 
couldn’t keep her away.*. She longed so much to see you.” 

“ Hum! She boars it calmly! ” mutters Mr. George. 

“ So we got a hackney-cab, and put a chair in it, and just round 
the corner they lifted me out of thOtCab and into the chair, and carried 
me hero, that I might see my dear friend in his own establishment! 
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This,” says Grandfather Smallweed, alluding to the bearer, who has 
oeen in danger of strangulation, and who withdraws adjusting his 
windpipe, “ is the driver of the cab. He has nothing'extra. >dtisby 
agreement included in his fare. This person,” the other bearer, “ we 
engaged in the street outside for a pint of beer. Which is twopence. 
Judy, give the person twopence. I was not sure you had a workman 
of your own here, my dear friend, or we needn’t have employed this 
person.” 

Grandfather Smallweed refers to Phil, with a glance of considerable 
terror, and a half-sul>dued “ O Lord 1 O dear ifte 1 ” Hor is his 
apprehension, on the surface of things, without some readson; for Phil, 
who has never beliold the apparition in the black velvet cap before, 
has stopped short wi*h a gun in his hand, with much of the air of a 
dead shot, intent on picking Mr. Smallweed off as an ugly old bird of 
the crow species. ^ 

“ Judy, my child,” says Grandfather Smallweed, “ give the person 
his twopence. It’s a great deal for what he has done.” 

The personj who is one of those extraordinary specimens of human 
fungus that spring up spontaneously in the western streets of London, 
ready dressed in an old fed jacket, with a “ Mission ” for holding 
horses and calling coaches, receives his twopence with anything but 
transport, tosses the money into the air, catches it over-handed, and 
retires. 

“ My dear Mr. George,” says Grandfather Smallweed, “ would you 
be BO kind as help to carry me to the fire ? I am accustomed to a 
fire, and I am an^old man, and I soon chill, O dear mo ! ” 

His closing exclamation is jerked out of the venerable gentleman 
by the suddenness with which Mr. Squud, like a genie, catches him 
up, chair and all, and deposits him on tho hcai’th-stone. 

“ O Lord! ” says Mr. Smallweed, panting. “ O dear mo! O my 
stars! My dear friend, your workman is very ^rong—and very* 
prompt. O Lord, he is very prompt! Judy, draw me back a little. 
I’m being scorched in the legs;” which indeed is testified to tho 
noses of all present by the smell of his worsted stockings. 

The gentle Judy, having backed her grandfather a little way from 
the fire, and having shaken him up as usual, and having released his 
overshadowed eye from its black velvet extinguisher, Mr. Smallweed 
again says, “ 0 dear me I O Lord I ” kud looking about, and meeting 
Mr. George’s glance,’ again stretches out both hands. 

“ My dear friend I So happy m this meeting! And this is your 
establishment ? It’s a delightful place. It’s a picture ! You never 
find that anything goes off here, accidentally; do you, my dear 
friend ? ” adds Grandfather Smallweed, very ill at ease. 

“ No, no. No fear of that.” 

“ And your workman. He—0 dear me I—he never lets anything 
off without meanii g it; does he,gmy dear friend? ” 

“ He has never hurt anybody but himself,” says Mr. George, smiling. 
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But he miglit, you know. He Beems to have hurt himself a good 
deal, and he might hurt somebody else,” the old gentleman returns. 
“He mightn’t mean it—or he oven might. Mr. George, will you 
order him to leave his infernal fire-arms alone, and go away ? ” 

Obodient to a nod from the trooper, Phil retires, empty-handed, 
to the other end of the gallery. Mr. Smallweed, reassured, falls to 
rubbing his legs. 

“And you’re,doing well, Mr. George?” he says to the trooper, 
squarely standing faced about towards him with his broadsword in 
his hand. “ You afe prospering, please the Poqrers? ” 

Mr. George answers with a eool nod, adding, “ Go on. You have 
not come to say^that, I know.” 

“ You are so sprightly, Mr. George,” returns the venerable grand¬ 
father. “ You are such good company.” 

“ Ha ha I Go on I ” says Mr. George. 

“ My dear friend 1—But that sword looks awful gleaming and sharp. 
It might cut somebody, by accident. It makes me shiver, Mr. George 
—Curse him 1 ” says the excellent old gentleman apaft to Judy, as 
tlio trooper takes a step or two away to lay it aside. “ He owes me 
money, and might think of paying off old scores in this murdering 
place. I wish your brimstone grandmother was here, and he’d shave 
her head off.” 

Mr. George, returning* folds his arms, and looking down at tho old 
man, sliding every moment lowef and lower in his chair, says quietly, 
“ Now for it I ” 

“Ho!” cries Mr. Smallweed, rubbing his hands, with an artful 
chuckle. “ Yes. Now for it. Now for what, my dear friend ? ” 

“ For a pipe,” says Mr. George; who with great composure sets his 
chair in the chimney-corner, takes his pipe from the grate, fills it and 
lights it, and falls to smoking peacefully. 

This tends to flio discomfiture of Mr. Smallweed, who finds it so 
difficult to resume his object, whatever it may be, that he becomes 
exasperated, and secretly claws tho air with an impotent vindictive¬ 
ness expressive of an intense desire to tear and rend the visage of 
Mr. Georgo. As tho excellent old gentleman’s nails are long and 
leaden, and his hands lean and veinous, and his eyes green and 
watery; and, over and above this, <«9 he continues, while he claws, to 
slide down in his chair and to Isollapse into a shapeless bundle; ho 
becomes such *o ghastly spectacle, oven in the 'accustomed eyes of 
Judy, that that young virgin pounces at him with some&ing more 
than the ardour of affection, and so shakes him up, and pats and 
pokes him in divers parts of his body, but particularly in that part 
which tho science of self-defence would call his wind, that in his 
grievous distress he utters enforced sounds like a paviour’s rammer. 

When Judy has by these means set him up again in his chair, with 
a white face and a frosty no^ (but (Still clawing), she stretebes out 
her weazen forefinger, imd gives Mr George one poke in tbo back. 
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The trooper raising his head, die makes another poke at her esteemed 
grandfather; and, having thus brought them together, stares rigidly 
at the fire. . • 

“Aye, aye! Ho, hoi U—u—u—ugh!” chatters Grandfather 
Small weed; swallowing his rage. “ My dear friend! ” (still clawing). 

“ I tell you what,” says Mr. George. “ If you want to converse 
with me, you must speak out. I am one of the Boughs, and 1 can’t 
go about and. about. I haven’t the art to do it. I am not clever 
enough. It dWt suit me. When you go winding round and round 
me,” says the’ fe^p^rj putting hiS pipe betweeh his lips again, 
“ damme, if I don’t fool as lif I was being smothered! ” 

And he inflates his broad chest to its utmost extent, as if to assure 
himself that he is not*smothcred yet. 

“If you havd come to give me a friendly call,”, continues Mr. 
George, “ I am obliged to you; how aro you ? If you*have come to 
see whether there’s any property on the premises, look about you; 
you are welcoi^j^o. * If you want to out with something, out with it I ” 
The blooming Judy, without removing her gaze from the fire, gives 
her grandfather one ghostly poke. 

“ You see I It’s her opinion, too. And why the devil that young 
woman won’t sit down like a Christian,” says Mr. George, with his 
eyes musingly fixed on Judy, “J can’t comprehend.” 

“She keeps at my side to attend to me,"sir,” says Grandfather 
Small weed. “I am an old man, my* dear Mr. George, and I noed 
some attention. I can carry my years; I am not a Brimstone poll- 
parrot ; ” (snarling and looking unconsciously for the cushion;) “ but 
I need attention, my dear friend.” 

“ Well! ” returns the tj^ooper, wheeling his chair to face the old 
man. “ Now then ? ” 

“ My friend in the city, Mr. George, has done a little business with 
a pupil of yours.” * 

“ Has he ? ” says Mr. George. “ I am sorry to hear it.” 

“ Yes, sir.” Grandfather Smallweod rubs his legs. “ Ho is a fine 
young soldier now, Mr. George, by tlic name of Carstone. Yrionds 
came forward, and paid it all up, honourable.” 

“ Hid they ? ” returns Mr. George. “ Do you think your friend in 
the city would like a piece of advice ? ” 

“ I think he would, my dear friend.' From you.” 

“ I advise him, then, to do no more business in that quaHer. There’s 
no more to l&e got by it. The youhg gentleman, to knowledge, is 
brought to a dead halt.” 

“ No, no, my dear friend. No, no, Mr. George. No, no, no, sir,” 
remonstrates Grandfather Smallweei^, cunningly rubbing his spare 
legs. “ Not quite a dead halt, I think. He has good friends, and he 
is good for his |»ay, and he is good for the selling price of his com¬ 
mission, and he is good for his ahance in a lawsuit, and he is good 
for his chance in a wife, and—oh, do you know, Mr. George, I think 
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my friend would consider the young gentleman good for something 
yet?’* says Grandfather Simallweed, turning up his velvet cap, and 
scratchiog his ear like a monkey. 

Mr. George, who has put aside his pipe and sits with an arm on 
his chair-hack, beats a tattoo on the ground with his right foot, as if 
he were not particularly pleased with the turn the conversation has 
taken. 

“ But to pass from one subject to another,” resumes Mr. Small- 
weed. “ To pr'bmote the conversation, as a joker might say. To 
pass, Mr. George, from the ensign to the captain.” 

“What are, you up to, now?’’asks Mr. George, pausing with a 
frown in stroking the recollootiow of his moustache. “ What 
captain ? ” • 

“ Our captain. The captain we know of. Captain Hawdon.” 

“ 0 ! that’s ^t, is it ? ” says Mr. George, with a low whistle, as he 
sees both grandfather and grand-daughter looking hard at him; “ you 
arc there! Well ? what about it ? Come, I won’t bo smothered any 
more. Speak!.” * 

“ My dear friend,” returns the old man, “ I was applied—Judy, 
shako mo up a little!—I \ws applied to, yesterday, about the captain; 
and my opinion still is, thed; the captain is not dead.” 

“ Bosh! ” observes Mr. George. 

“ What was your remhrk, my dear friend ? ” inquires the old man 
with his hand to his ear. * 

“Bosh I” 

“ Ho 1 ” says Gi-audfather Smallweed. “ Mr. George, of my opinion 
you can judge for yourself, according to the questions asked of me, 
and the reasons given for asking ’em. Now, what do you think the 
lawyer making the inquiries wants ? ” 

“ A job,” says Mr. George. 

’ “ Nothing of the kind ! ” 

“ Can’t be a lawyer, then,” says Mr. George, folding his arms with 
an air of confirmed resolution. 

“ My dear friend, he is a lawyer, and a famous one. He wants to 
see some fragment in Captain Hawdon’s writing. Ho don’t want to 
keep it. Ho only wants to see it, and compare it with a writing in 
his possession.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, Mr.-George. Happening to remembef the advertisement 
concerning Captain Hawdon, and any infoimation that could be given 
respecting him, he looked it u|t and came to me —just as you did, my 
dear friend. WiU you shake hands ? So glad you came, that day! 
I should have missed forming* such a friendship, if you hadn’t 
come! ” 

- “Well, Mr. Smallweed?” says Mr, George again, after going 
through the oeremon^ with some stif^ess. 

“ 1 had no such thing. 1 have nothing but his signature. Plague 
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pestilence and famine, battle murder and sudden death upon him,” 
says the old man, making a curse out of on^ of his few remembrances 
of a prayer, and squeezing up his velvet cap between his augrj^ hands, 
“ I have a million of his signatures, I think 1 But you,” breath¬ 
lessly recovering his mildness of speech, as Judy readjusts the cap on 
his skittle-ball of a head; ” you, my dear Mr. George, are likely to 
have some letter or paper that would suit the purpose. Anything 
would suit tho purpose, written in the hand.” 

“ Some writing in that hand,” says the trooper, pllndcring, may 
be, I have.” » 

“ My dearest friend I ” ^ 

“ May be, 1 have not.” 

“ Ho! ” says Grandfather Smallwood, crest-fallen. 

“ But if I had bushels of it, I would not show as much as w'ould 
make a cartridge, witliout knowing why.” 

“ Sir, I have told you why. My dear Mr. George, I have told you 
why.” 

“ Not enough,” says the trooper, shaking his head. “ I must know 
more, and approve it. * 

“ Then, will you come to the lawyer ? Jdy dear friend, will you 
come and sec tho gentleman ? ” urges Grammthcr Small weed, pulling 
out a lean old silver watch, with hands like the leg of a skeleton. 
“ I told him it w'as probable I might call ^apon him, between ten 
and eleven this forenoon; and it’s now half after ten. Will you come 
and see the gentleman, Mr. George ? ” 

“ Hum! ” says he, gravely. “ I don’t mind that. Though w'hy this 
should concern ybu so much, I don’t know.” 

Everything concerns mo, that has a chance in it of bringing 
anything to light about him. Didn’t he take us all in? Didn’t 
he owe us immense sums, all round ? Concern me ? Who can any¬ 
thing about him concern, more than me ? Not, my dear friend,” ‘ 
says Grandfather Smallwecd, lowering his tone, “ that 1 want you to 
betray anything. Far from it. Are you ready to come, my dear 
friend ? ” 

** Ay! I'll come in a moment. I promise nothing, you know.” 

“ No, my dear Mr. George; no.” 

“ And you mean to say you’re going to give me a lift to this placs, 
wherever it is, without charging for it ? ” Mr. George inquires, getting 
his hat, and thick wash-leather gloves. 

This plcteantry so tickles Mr. Small weed, that he laughs, long and 
low, before the fire. But ever while ho laughs, ho glances over his 
paralytic shoulder at Mr. George, and eagerly watches him as ho 
unlocks tho padlock of a homely cupboard at tho distant end of the 
gallery, looks here and there upon the higher shelves, and ultimately 
takes something out with a rustling of paper, folds it, and puts it in 
his breast. Then Judy pokes Mr. Smallwecd o&ce, and Mr. Small- 
weed pokes Judy once. 
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“I am ready," says tbe trooper, coming back. “Phil, you can 
carry this old gentleman |o his coach, and make nothing of him."' 

“0 dear me! 0 Lord! Stop a moment!"says Mr. Smallweed. 
“ He’s so very prompt I Are yoh sure you can do it carefully, my 
worthy man ? " 

Phil makes no reply; but, seizing the chair and its load, sidles 
away, tightly hugged by the now speechless Mr. Smallweed, and bolts 
along tho passage, as if he had an acceptable commission to carry the 
old gentleman^ to the nearest volcano. His shorter trust, however, 
terminating at the cab, he deposits him there; and tho fair Judy 
takes her plfice beside him, and the chair embellishes the roo^ and 
Mr. George takes the vacant place upon the box. 

Mr. George is quite confounded by the spectacle he beholds from 
time to time as ho peeps into the cab, through tho window behind 
him ; where |j^e grim Judy is always motionless, and the old gentle¬ 
man with his cap over one eye is always sliding off the seat into the 
straw, and looking upward at him, out of his other Cye, with a helpless 
expression of being jolted in the back. * 


^ CHAPTER XXVII. 

f 

% 

^ MOBn OLD SOLDIERS THAN ONE. 

Mu. George has not far to ride with folded arms upon tho box, for 
their destination is Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When the driver stops his 
horses, Mr. George alights, and looking in at the window, says: 

“ What, Mr. Tulkinghorn’s your man, is he ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear friend. Do you know him, Mr. George ? ” 

“ Why, I have heard of him—seen him too, I think. But I don’t 
know him, and he don’t know mo." 

There ensues the carrying of Mr. Smallweed up-stairs; which is 
done to perfection with the trooper’s help. Ho is borne into Mr. 
Tulkiughoru’s groat room, smd deposited on tho Turkey rug before 
the hre. Mr. Tulkinghorn is not within at the present moment, but 
will be back directly. The occupant of the pew in the hall, having 
said thus much, stirs the fire, and leaves the triumvirate to warm 
themselves. - 

Mr. George is mightily curious in respect of the room. He looks 
up at the painted ceiling, looks round at the old law-books, contem¬ 
plates the portraits of the great clients, reads aloud the names on the 
boxes. 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,*" Mr. George reads thoughtfully. 
“Hal <Manor of Chesney Wold.’Humph!" Mr. George stands 
looking at these boxes a long while—as if they were pictures—and 
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cornea bock to tHe fiTo repeating, “ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
and Manor of Cbesney Wold, bey ? ” • 

“ Worth a mint of money, Mr. George 1 ” wbispors Qrondfatber 
Smollweed, rubbing bia legs. “ Powerfully rich! ” • 

“ Wbo do you mean? This old gentleman, or the Baronet?” 

“ This genldemon, this gentleman.” 

“ So I hare beard; and knows a thing or two. I’ll hold a wager. 
Not bad quarters, either,” says Mr. George, looking round again. 
*= See the strong box, yonder I ” 

This reply is cut short by Mr. Tulkinghorn’s arrival. There is no 
change in him, of course. Bustily drest, with his spectacles in his 
hand, and their very case worn threadbare. In manner, close and dry. 
In voice, husky and loiv. In face, wntchful behind a blind; habitually 
not uneensorious and contemptuous perhaps. The peerage may have 
wanner worshippers and faithhiller believers than Mr.aTulkinghoin, 
after all, if everything were known. 

“Good morning, Mr, Smallwecd, good morning!” he says as he 
comes in. “ Ybu have brought the serjeant, I see. Sit down, sorjeant.” 

As Mr. Tulkinghorn takes off his gloves and puts them in his hat, 
he looks with half-closed ojres across the room to where the trooper 
stands, and says within himself perchance, “ You’ll do, my friend! ” 

“ Sit down, serjeant,” he repeats, as he comes to his table, which is 
set on one side o^tho fire, and takes his easy-chair. “ Cold and raw 
this morning, cold and raw! ” Mr, Tulkinghorn warms be|[»re the 
bars, alternately, the palms and knuckles of his hands, and looks 
(fTOm behind that,blind which is always down) at the trio sitting in 
a little semicircle before him. 

“ Now, I can feel what I nm about I ” (as perhaps ho can in two 
senses) “ Mr. Smallweed.” * The old gentleman is newly shaken up 
by Judy, to bear his part in the conversation. “ You have brought 
our good friend the serjeant, I see.” * 

“^Yes, air,” returns Mr. Smallweed, very servile to the lawyer’s 
wealth and influence. 

“ And what does the serjeant say about this business ? ” 

“Mr. George,” says Grandfather Smallweed, with a tremulous wave 
of his shrivelled hand, “ this is the gentleman, sir.” 

Mr. George salutes the gentleman; but otherwise sits bolt upright 
and profoundly silent—very forward "in his chair, os if the full 
complement of regulation appendages for a field-day htin^ about him. 

Mr. Tulkibghom proceeds: “ Well, George ?—^I believe your name 
is George ? ” • 

“ It is so, sir.” 

“ What do you say, George? ” • • 

“ I ask your pardon, sir,” returns the trooper, “ hut I should wish 
to know what you say ? ” 

“ Do you mean in point of rewo^jd ? ” 

“ 1 mean in point of everything, sir.” 
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This is BO very trying to Mr. Smallweed’s temper, that he suddenly 
breaks out with “ You’re fa Brimstone beast! ” and as suddenly aslm 
pardoxfe of Mr. Tulkinghoru; excusing himself for this slip of the 
tongue, by saying to Judy, “ I was thinking of your grandmother, my 
dear.” 

“ I supposed, Serjeant,” Mr. Tulkinghorn resumes, as ho leans on 
one side of his chair and crosses his legs, “ that Mr. Smallweed might 
have sufficiently explained the matter. It lies in the smallest com¬ 
pass, however.* You served under Captain Hawdon at one time, and 
were his attendaiA in illness, and rendered him many little services, 
and wei'e rt^thcr in his confidence, 1 am told. That is so, is it 
not?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is so,” says Mr. George, with jnilitary brevity. 

“ Therefore you may happen to have in your possession something 
—anything, no matter what—accounts, instructions, orders, a letter, 
anything—^in Captain Hawdon’s writing. I wish to compare his 
writing with some that I have. If you can give mo the opportunity, 
you shall be rewarded for your trouble. Three, foifr, five, guineas, 
you would consider handsome, I dare say.” 

“ Noble, my dear friend! ” cries Grandfather Smallweed, screwing 
up his eyes. 

“ If not, say how much more, in your conscience as a soldier, you 
can demand. There ft no need for you to part with the writing, 
against your inclination —thuifgh I should prefer to have it.” 

Mr. George sits squared in exactly the same attitude, looks at the 
painted ceiling, and says never a word. The irascible Mr. Smallweed 
scratches the air. * 

“ The question is,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn in his methodical, sub¬ 
dued, uninterested way, “first, whether you have any of Captain 
Hawdon’s writing ? ” 

“First, whether I have any of Captain Hawdon’s writing, sir,” 
repeats Mr. George. 

“ Secondly, what will satisfy you for the trouble of producing it ? ” 

" Secondly, what will satisfy me for the trouble of producing it, 
sir,” repeats Mr. George. 

“ Thirdly, you can judge for yourself whether it is at all like that,” 
says Mr. T^uikinghorn, suddenly handing him some sheets of written 
paper tied together. * 

“ Whether it is at all like that, sir. Just so,*’ repeats Mr. George. 

All three repetitions Mr. George pronounces in mechanical 
manner, looking straight at Mr. Tulkinghorn; nor does he so much 
as glance at the affidavit in Jarndyce and Jarndyce, that has been 
given to him for his inspection (though he still holds it in his hand), 
but continues to look at the lawyer with an air of troubled meditation. 

“ Well ? ” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. “ What do you say ? ” 

“Well, sir,” replies Mr. George,^rising erect and looking immense, 
“ 1 would rather, if you’ll excuse me, have nothing to do with this.” 
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Mr. Tulkingbom, outwardly quite undisturbed, demands “Why 
not?” . 

“ Why, sir,” returns the trooper. “ Except on military compitlsion, 

I am not a man of business. Among civilians I am what they call in 
Scotland a no’er-do-weel. I have no head for papers, sir. I can 
stand any fire better than a fire of cross questions. I mentioned to 
Mr. Smallweed, only an hour or so ago, that when I come into things 
of this kind 1 feel as if I was being smothered. Aq^ that is my 
sensation,” says Mr. George, looking round upon the company, “ at 
the present moment.” * 

With that, ho takes three strides forward to replace the papers on 
the lawyer’s table, and three strides backward to resume his former 
station: where he stands perfectly upright, now looking at the 
ground, and now at the. painted ceiling, with his hands behind him as 
if to prevent himself from accepting any other document whatever. 

Under this provocation, Mr. Smallweed’s favourite adjective of 
disparagement is so* close to his tongue, that he begins the words 
“ my dear friend<l’ with the monosyllabic “ Brim ; ” thus converting 
the possessive pronoun into Brimmy, and appearing to have an 
impediment in his speech. -Once past this difficulty, however, he 
exhoi*ts his dear friend in the tenderest manner not to rash, but to 
do what so eminent a gentleman requii'cs, and to do it with a good 
grace : confident that it must be unobjectionable*as well as profitable. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn merely utters an occasional sentence, as “ You are 
the best judge of your own interest, serjeant.” “ Take care you do 
no harm by this.” “ Bleaso yourself, please yourself.” “ If you know 
what you mean, that’s quite enough.” These he utters with an ap¬ 
pearance of perfect indifference, as he looks over the papers on his 
table, and prei>ares to write a'letter. 

Mr. George looks distrustfully from the painted ceiling to the 
ground, from the ground to Mr. Smallweed, from Mr. Smallweed to 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, and from Mr, Tulkinghorn to the painted ceiling 
again; often in his perplexity changing the leg on which he rests. 

“ I do assure you, sir,” says Mr. George, Hnot to say it offensively, 
that between you and Mr. Smallweed here, I really am being* 
smothered fifty times over. I really am, sir. I am not a match for 
you gentlemen. Will you allow me to ask, why you want to see the 
captain’s hand, in the case that I could find any specimen of it ? ” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn quietly shakes his head. “ No. If yftu were a 
man of businei^, serjeant, you would .not need to bo informed, that 
there are confidential reasons, very harmless in themselves, for many 
such wants, in the profession to which I belong. But if you are 
afraid of doing any injui-y to Captain ^awdon, you may set your 
mind at rest about that.” 

“ Ay I he is dead, sir.” 

“ he ? ” Mr. Tulkinghorn quietly sits down to write. 

“Well, sir,” says the trooper, looking into his hat after another 

X 
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disconcerted pause; “ I am Sony not to have given yon more satis¬ 
faction. If it wonld beiany satisfaction to any one, tiiat I should bo 
oonfinned in my judgment that 1 would rather have nothing to do 
with this, by a friend of mine, who has a better head for business 
than I have, and who is an old soldier, I am willing to consult with 
him. I—I really am so completely smothered myself at present,” 
says Mr."George, passing his hand hopelessly across his brow, “ that 
I don't know^but what it might be a satisfaction to me.” 

Mr. Smallwood, hearing that this authority is an old soldier, so 
strongly inculcates the expediency of the trooper’s taking counsel 
with him, and particularly informing him of its being a question of 
Ave guineas or more, that Mr. George engages to go and see him. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn says nothing either way. . 

“ I’ll consult my friend, then, by your leave, sir,V says the trooper, 
“ and I’ll tf ke the liberty of looking in again with the final answer in 
the course of the day. Mr. Smallweed, if you wish to be carried 
down-stairs-” 

“ In a moment, my dear friend, in a moment. Will you first let 
mo speak half a word with this gentleman, in private ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir. Don’t hurry yourself on my account.” The 
trooper retires to a distant part of the room, and resumes his curious 
inspection of the boxes; st]rong and otherwise. 

“ If I wasn’t as w6ak as a Brimstone Baby, sir,” whispers Grand¬ 
father Smallweed, drawing* the lawyer down to his level by the 
lappel of his coat, and flashing some half-quenched green fire out of 
his angry eyes, “ I’d tear the writing away from him. He’s got it 
buttoned in his breast. I saw him put it there.* Judy saw him put 
it there. Speak up, you crabbed imago for the sign of a walking- 
stick shop, and say you saw him put it there! ” 

This vehement conjuration the old gentleman accompanies with 
such a thrust at his grand-daughter, that it is too much for his 
strength, and he slips away out of his chair, drawing Mr. Tulkinghorn 
with him, until he is arrested by Judy, and well shaken. 

“ Violence will not do for me, my friend,” Mr. Tulkinghorn then 
remarks coolly. 

“ No, no, I know, I know, sir. But it’s chafing and galling—it’s— 
it’s worse than your smattering chattering Magpie of a grandmother,” 
to the imperturbable Judy,* who only looks at the fire, “ to know ho 
has got w^t’s wanted, and won’t give it up. He, not to give it up I 
Bel A vagabond I But never mind, sir, never mindi At the most, 
he has only his own way for a little while. I have him periodically 
in a vice. I’ll twist him, sir. I’ll screw him, sir. If he won’t do it 
with a good grace, I’ll make him do it with a bad one, sir!—Now, 
my dear Mr. Geprge,” says Grandfather Smallweed, winking at the 
lawyer hideously, as he releases him, “ I am ready for your kind 
assistance, my excellent friend! ” 

Mr, Tulkinghorn, Vith some shadowy sign of amusement manifest- 
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ing itself through his self-possession, stands on the hearth-rug mth 
his back to the fire, watohmg the disappeaianoe of Mr. Smallweed, 
and acknowledging the trooper’s parting salute with one •dight 
nodk 

It is more difficult to get. rid of the old gentleman, Mr. George 
finds, than to bear a hand in carrying him down-stairs; for, when he 
is replaced in his conveyance, he is so loquacious on the subject of 
the guineas, and retains such an afiectionate hold of jhis button— 
having, in t^th, a secret longing to rip his coat open, and rob him— 
that some degree of force is necessary on the troop^’s part to effect 
a separation. It is accomplished at last, and he proceeds alone in 
quest of his adviser. 

By the cloisterly Tepiple, and by Whitefriars (there, not without a 
glanco at Hangirig-Sword Alley, which would seem to be something 
in his way), and by Blackfriars Bridge, and Blackfriars Bead, Mr. 
George sedately marches to a street of little shops lying somewhere 
in that ganglion of roads from Kent and Surrey, and of streets from 
the bridges of Lfmdon, centreing in the far-famed Elephant who has 
lost bis castle formed of a thousand four-horse coaches, to a stronger 
iron monster than he, ready to chop him into mince-meat any day he 
dares. To one of the little shops in this street, which is a musician’s 
shop, having a few fiddles in the window, and some Pan’s pipes and 
a tambourine, and a triangle, and certain elongS,ted scraps of music, 
Mr. George directs his massive tread. *And halting at a few paces 
from it, as he sees a soldierly-looking woman, with her outer skirts 
tucked up, come forth with a small wooden tub, and in that tub com¬ 
mence a whisking and a splashing on the margin of the pavement, 
Mr. George says to himself, She’s as usual, w'ashing greens. I 
never saw her, except upon a*baggage-waggon, when she wasn’t wash¬ 
ing greens! ” 

The subject of this reflection is at all events so occupfed in washing 
greens at present, that she remains unsuspicious of Mr. George’s 
approach; until, lifting up herself and her tub together, when she 
has poured the water off into the gutter, she finds him standing near 
her. Her reception of him is not flattering. 

“ George, I never see you but I wish you was a hundred mile 
away I ” 

The trooper, without remarking on. this welcome, follow'S into the 
musical instrument ^op, where the lady places her tub*of greens 
upon the counter, and having shaken •hands with him, rests her arms 
upon it. * 

“I never,” she says, “George, consider Matthew Bagnet safe a 
minute when you’re near him. Yon are that restless and that 
roving-^-” 

** Yes! I know I am, Mrs. Bagnet. I know I am.” 

“ You know you are 1 ” says Mrs^ Bagnet. “ What’s the use of 
that ? Why are you ? ” 
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“ The nature of the animal, I supposej” returns the trooper good- 
humouredly. • 

All I ” cried Mrs. Bagnet, something shrilly, “ but what satisfac¬ 
tion will the nature of the animal be to mo, when the animal shall 
have tempted my Mat away from the musical business to New Zealand 
or Australey ? ” 

Mrs. Bagnet is not at all an ill-looking woman. Bather large- 
boned, a littlfj coarse in the grain, and freckled by the sun and wind 
which have tanned her hair upon the forehead; but healthy, whole¬ 
some, and brighf-oyed. A strong, busy, active, honest-faced woman 
of from forty-five to fifty. Clean, hardy, and so economically 
dressed (though substantially), that the only article of ornament of 
which she stands possessed appears to bo her wedding-ring; around 
which her finger has grown to be so large since it was put on, that 
it will nevep come off again until it shall mingle with Mrs. Bagnet’s 
dust. 

“ Mrs. Bagnet,” says the trooper, I am on my parole with you. 
Mat will get no harm from me. You may trust me ik) far.” 

“Well, I think I may. But the very looks of you arc unsettling,” 
Mrs. Bagnet rejoins. “ Ah, George, George I If you had only 
settled down, and married Joe Pouch’s widow when ho died in North 
America, sfce’d have combed your hair for you.” 

“It was a chance'for me, certainly,” returns the trooper, half- 
laughingly, half-seriously, “ but I shall never settle down into a 
respectable man now. Joe Pouch’s widow might have done me good 
—there was something in lier^—and something of her—but I couldn’t 
make up my mind to it. If I had had tho luck to meet with such a 
wife as Mat found! ” 

Mrs. Bagnet, who seems in a virtuous way to be under little 
reserve with a good sort of fellow, but to be another good sort of 
follow herself' for that matter, receives this compliment by flicking 
Mr. George in the face with a head of greens, and taking her tub into 
the little room behind the shop. 

“ Why, Quebec, my poppet,” says George, following, on invitation, 
into that department. “ And little Malta, too! Come and kiss your 
Bluffy I” 

Those young ladies—^not supposed to have been actually christened 
by tho names applied to them, though always so called in the family, 
from the places of their birth in barracks—are respectively employed 
on three-legged stools: the younger (some five or si» years old), in 
learning her letters out of a penny primer; the elder (eight or nine 
perhap^, in teaching her, and sewing with great assiduity. Both hail 
Mr. George with acclamations as an old friend, and after some kiss¬ 
ing and romping plant their stools beside him. 

“ And how’s young Woolwich ? ” says Mr. George. 

“ Ah! There now! ” cries Mrs. Bagnet, turning about from her 
saucepans (for she is cooking dinner), with a bright flush on her face. 
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** Would you believe it ? Got an eugagem^t at the Theaytor, with 
bis father, to play the fife in a military piece.” , 

“ Well done, my godson ! ” cries Mr. George, flapping his thigh. 

“ I believe you! ” says Mrs. Bagnet. “ He’s a Briton. That’s what 
Woolwich is. A Briton I ” 

“And Mat blows away at his bassoon, and you’re respectable 
civilians one and all,” says Mr. George. “ Family people. Children 
growing up. Mat’s old mother in Scotland, and your old father 
somewhere else, corresponded with j and helped a little; and—well, 
well 1 To be sure, 1 don’t know why I shouldn’t be wished a hundred 
mile away, for I have not much to do with all this I ” 

Mr. George is becoming thoughtful; sitting before the fire in the 
whitewashed room, whfch has a sanded floor, and a barrack smell, and 
contains nothing superfluous, and has not a visible spegk of dirt or 
dust in it, from the faces of Quebec and Malta to the bright tin pots 
and pannikins upon the dresser shelvesMr. George is becoming 
thoughtful, sittiiig here while Mrs. Bagnet is busy, when Mr. Bagnet 
and young Woolwich opportunely come home. Mr. Bagnet is an ox- 
artilleryman, tall and upri^t, with shaggy eyebrow's, and whiskers 
like the fibres of a cocoa-nut, not a hair upon his head, and a torrid 
complexion. His voice, short, deep, and resonant, is not at all nnliko 
the tones of the instrument to which he is devoted. Indeed there 
may be generally observed in him an nnbending, unyielding, brass- 
bound air, as if he were himself the bassoon of the human orchestra. 
Young Woolwich is the type and model of a young drummer. 

Both father and eon salute the trooper hea:rtily. He saying, in due 
season, that he has come to advise with Mr. Bagnet, Mr. Bagnet 
hospitably declares that he will hear of no business until after dinner; 
and that his friend shall not partake of his counsel, without first 
partaking of boiled pork and greens. The trooper yielding tp this 
invitation, ho and Mr. Bagnet, not to embarrass the domestic prepara¬ 
tions, go forth to take a turn up and down the little street, which 
they promenade with measured tread and folded arms, as if it were 
a rampart. 

“George,” says Mr, Bagnet. “You know me. It’s my old girl 
that advises. She has the head. But I never own to it before her. 
Discipline must be maintained. Wait till the greens is off her mind. 
Then, we’ll consult. Whatever the old girl says, do—do it I ” 

“ I intend Ijp, Mat,” replies the otjier. “ I would sooner take her 
opinion than tnat of a college.” > 

“ College,” returns Mr. Bagnet, in short sentences, bassoon-like. 
“ What college could you leave—in another quarter of the world— 
with nothing but a grey cloak and an* umbrmla—to make its way 
home to Europe? The old girl would do it to-morrow. Did it 
once I ” 

“ You are right,” says Mr. Georgd. 

“ What college,” pursues Bagnet,could you set up in life—^with 
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two penn'orth of white li^e—a penn’orth of foUer^s earth—a ha’porth 
of sa^d—^and the Sceet of the change out of sixpence, in money? 
That’s what the old girl started on. In the present business.” • 

“ I am rejoiced to hoar it’s thriving, Mat.” 

“ The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, acquiescing, saves.” Has a 
stocking somewhere. With money in it. I never saw it. But I 
know she’s got it. Wait till the greens is off her mind. Then she’ll 
set you up.’’ * 

“ She is a treaciure! ” exclaims Mr. George. 

“ She’s m9re. But I never own to it before her. Discipline must 
be maintained. It was the old girl that brought out my musical 
abilities. I should have been in the artille:^ now, but for the old 
girl. Six years I hammered at the fiddle. Ten at the fiute. The 
old girl sai4 it wouldn’t do; intention good, but want of flexibility; 
try the bassoon. The old girl borrowed a bassoon from the band¬ 
master of the Eifle Eegiment. I practised in the trenches. Got on, 
got another, get a living by it 1 ” • 

George remarks that she looks as fresh as a rose, and as sound as 
an apple. 

“ The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet in reply, “ is a thoroughly fine 
woman. Consequently, she is like a thoroughly fine day. Gets finer 
as she gete on. I never saw the old girl’s equal. But I never own 
to it before her. Discipline must be maintained t ” 

Proceeding to converse on indifferent matters, they walk up and 
down the little street, keeping step and time, until summoned by 
Quebec and Malta to do justice to the pork and greens; over which 
Mrs. Bagnet, liko a military chaplain, says a short grace. In the 
distribution of these comestibles, as in every other household duty, 
Mrs. Bagnet developes an exact system; sitting with every dish before 
her; allotting to every portion of pork its own portion of pot-Hquor, 
greens, potatoes, and even mustard! and serving it out complete. 
Having likewise served out the beer from a can, and thus supplied 
the mess with all things necessary, Mrs. Bagnet proceeds to satisfy her 
own hunger, which is in a healthy state. The kit of the mess, if the 
table furniture may be so denominated, is chiefly composed of utensils 
of bom and tin, that have done duty in several parts of the world. 
Young Woolwich’s knife, in.pui;iculw, which is of the oyster kind, 
with the ad'litional feature of a strong shutting-up movement which 
frequently balks the appetite of i,hat young musician, is mentioned as 
having gone in various hands the complete round of foreign service. 

The dinner done, Mrs. Bagnet, assisted by the younger branches 
(who polish their own cups apd platters, knives and forks), makes all 
the dinner garniture shine as brightly as before, and puts it all away; 
first sweeping the hearth, to the end-that Mr. Bagnet and the visitor 
may not retarded in the smoking of jheir pipes. These household 
cares involve much pattening and'^counter-pattening in the back yard, 
and considerable use of a pail, which is finally so happy as to assist 
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in the ahlutions of Mrs. Ba^et herself. That old girl reappearing 
by-and-by, quite fresh, and sitting down to Ifer needlework, then and 
only then—the greens being only then to be considered as entirely 
off her mind—Mr. Bagnet requests the ti'ooper to state his case. 

This, Mr. George does with great discretion; appearing to address 
himself to Mr. Bagnet, but haying an eye solely on the old girl all 
the time, as Bagnet has himself. She, equally discreet, busies herself 
with her needlework. The case fully stated, Mr. Bagnet resorts to 
his standard artifice for the maintenance of disciplinji. 

“ That's the whole of it, is it, George ? ” says he. 

“ That’s the whole of it.” 

“ You act according to my opinion ? ” 

“ I shall be guided,"“replies George, " entirely by it.” 

“ Old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “ give him my opinion. You know 
it. Tell him what it is.” * 

It is, that he cannot have too little to do with people who are too 
deep for him, aq^ cannot be too careful of interference with matters 
he does not understand; that the plain rule, is to do nothing in the 
dark, to be a party to nothing underhanded or mysterious, and never 
to put his foot where he cannot see the ground. This, in effect, is 
Mr. Bagnet's opinion, as delivered through the old girl; and it so 
relieves Mr. George’s mind, by confirming his own opinion and 
banishing his doubts, that he composes himself to smoke another pipe 
on that exceptional occasion, and to have a talk over old times with 
the whole Bagnet family, according to their various ranges of expe¬ 
rience. « 

Through these means it comes to pass, that Mr. George does not 
again rise to his full height in that parlour until the time is drawing 
on when the bassoon and fife are expected by a British public at the 
theatre; and as it takes time even then for Mr. Qeorge, in his 
domestic character of Bluffy, to take leave of Quebec and Malta*, and 
insinuate a sponsorial shilling into the pocket of his godson, with 
felicitations on his success in life, it is dark when Mr. George again 
turns his face towards Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

“ A family home,” he ruminates, as he marches along, “ however 
small it is, makes a man like me look lonely. But it’s well I never 
made that evolution of matrimony. I sl^ouldn’t have been fit for it, 
I am such a vagabond still, evon at my present time of JLife, that I 
couldn’t hold to the gallery a month together, if it was a regular 
pursuit, or if 1 didn’t camp there, gipsy fashion. Gome I I disgrace 
nobody and cumber nobody; that’s something. I have not done that, 
for many a long year 1 ” 

So he whistles it off, and marches on.* * 

Arrived in Linceln’s Inn Fields, and mounting Mr. Tulkinghom’s 
stair, he finds the outer door closed, and the chambers shut; but 
the trooper cot knowing much about outer doors, and the staircase 
being dark besides, he is yet fumbling and groping about, hoping to 
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discoyer a bell-handle or to open the door for himself, when Mr. 
Tulkinghom comes up the stairs (quietly, of course), and angrily 
asks: 

“ Who is that ? What are you doing there ? ” 

“ I ask your pardon, sir. It’s George. The serjeant.” 

“ And couldn’t George, the serjeant, see that my door was looked ? ” 

“ Why, no, sir, I couldn’t. At any rate, I didn’t,” says the trooper, 
rather nettledi 

“ Have you changed your mind ? or are you in the same mind ? ” 
Mr. Tulkinghom demands. But he knows well enough at a glance. 

V In the same mind, sir.” 

“I thought so. That’s sufficient. You can go. So, you are the 
man,” says Mr. Tulkinghom, opening his door with the key, “in 
whose hiding-place Mr. Gridley was found ? ” 

“ Yes, I dm the man,” says the trooper, stopping two or three stairs 
down. “ What then, sir ? ” 

“ What then ? I don’t like your associates. You^should not have 
seen the inside of my door this morning, if I had thought of your 
being that man. Gridley? A threatening, murderous, dangerous 
fellow.” 

With these words, spoken in an unusually high tone for him, the 
lawyer goes into his jrooms, and shuts the door with a thundering 
Z10l60< % 

Mr. George takes his dismissal in great dudgeon; the greater, 
because a clerk coming up the stairs has heard the last words of all, 
and evidently applies them to him. “ A pretty character to bear,” 
the trooper growls urith a hasty oath, as he strides down-stairs. “ A 
threatening, murderous, dangerous fellow! ” and looking up, he sees 
the clerk looking down at him, and marking him as he passes a lamp. 
This so intensifies his dudgeon, that for five minutes he is in an ill- 
humour. But he whistles that off, like the rest of it; and marches 
homo to the Shooting Gallery. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

\ * 

THU IBpHHASTER. • 

• 

Sib Leicester Deblock has got the better, for the time being, of the 
family gout; and is once more, in a literal no less than in a figurative 
point of view, upon his legs. 'He is at his place in Lincolnshire; but 
the waters are out again on the low-lying grounds, and the cold and 
damp steal into Chesney Wold, though well defended, and eke into 
Sir Leicester’s bones. The blazing fires of faggot and coal—Dedlock 
timber and antedUuvian forest—that blaze upon the broad wide 
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hearths, and wink in the twilight on the frowning woods, sullen to 
see how trees are sacrificed, do not exclude thb enemy. The hot-water 
pipes that trail themselves all over the house, the cushioned' doors 
and windows, and the screens and curtains, fail 'to supply the fires’ 
deficiencies, and to satisfy Sir Leicester’s need. Henco the fashionable 
intelligence proclaims one morning to the listening earth, that Lady 
Dedlock is expected shortly to return to town for a few weeks. 

It is a melancholy truth that even great men have their poor 
relations. Indeed great men have often more than jjjjlieir fair share of 
poor relations; inasmuch as very red blood of the superior qtjiality, 
like inferior blood unlawfully shed, will cry aloud, and will be heard. 
Sir Leicester’s cousins, in the remotest degree, are so many Murders, 
in the respect that the^ “ will out.” Among whom there are cousms 
who are so poor, ‘that one might almost dare to think it would Lave 
been the happier for them never to have been plated lidks upon the 
Dcdlock chain of gold, but to have been made of common iron at first, 
and done base service. 

Service, however (with a few limited reservations; genteel but not 
profitable), they may not do, being of the Dedlock dignity. So they 
visit their richer cousins, and get into debt when they can, and live 
but shabbily when they can’t, and find—the women no husbands, and 
the men no wives—and ride in borrowed carriages, and sit at feasts 
that are never of their own making, and .so go through high life. The 
rich family sum has been divided by so many figures, and they are the 
something over that nobody knows what to do with. 

Everybody on Sir Leicester Dedlock’s sido of the question, and of 
his way of thinking, would appear to be his cousin more or less. 
From my Lord Doodle, through the Duke of Foodie, down to Noodle, 
Sir Leicester, like a glorious spider, stretches his threads of relation¬ 
ship. But while he is stately in the cousinship of the Evorybodys, ho 
is a kind and generous man, according to his dignified way, ^ the 
cousinship of the Nobodys; and at tho present time, in despite of the 
damp, he stays out the visit of several such cousins at Chesney Wold, 
with the constancy of a martyr. 

Of those, ^foremost in the front rank stands Yolumnia Dedlock, a 
young lady (of sixty), who is doubly highly related; having the 
honour to be a poor relation, by tho mother’s side, to another great 
family. Miss Yolumnm, displaying in ‘early life a pretty talent for 
cutting ornaments out of coloured paper, and also for singing to the 
guitar in the Spanish tongue, and propounding P^reneh conundrums 
in country houses, passed the twenty years of her existence between 
twenty and forty in a sufficiently agreeable manner. Lapsing then 
out of date, and being considered to bote mankind by her voed per¬ 
formances in the Spanish language, she retired to Bath; where she 
lives slenderly on an annual present from Sir Leicester, and whence 
she makes occasional resurrections in the country houses of her cousins. 
She has an extensive acquaintance at Bath among appalling old gentle- 
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men with tiiin legs and nankeen trousers, and is of hi^h standing in 
that dreary city. But sh# is a little dreaded elsewhere, m consequence 
of an indiscreet profusion in the article of rouge, and persistency in 
an obsolete pearl necklace like a rosary of little bird’s-eggs. 

In any country in a wholesome state, Yolumnia would be a clear 
case for the pension list. Efforts have been made to get her on it; 
and when William Buffy came in, it was fully expected that her name 
would be put* down for a couple of hundred a-year. But William 
Buffy somehow d^covered, contrary to all expectation, that these were 
not the times when it could bo done; and this was the first clear 
indication Sir Leicester Dedlock had conyeyed to him, that the 
country was going to pieces. 

There is likewise the Honourable Bob Stableli, who can make warm 
mashes with the skill of a veterinary surgeon, and is a better shot 
than most gamekeepers. He has been for some time particularly 
desirous to servo his country in a post of good emqluments, unaccom¬ 
panied by any trouble or responsibility. In a well-jpegulated body 
politic, this natural desire on the part of a B|arited young gentleman 
so highly connected, would be speedily recognised; but somehow 
William Buffy found when he came in, that these were not times in 
which ho could manage that little matter, either; and this was the 
second indication Sir I^eicester Dedlock had conveyed to him, that the 
country was going to pieces. 

The rest of the cousins are ladies and gentlemen of various ages 
and capacities; the major part, amiable and sensible, and likely to 
have done well enough in life if they could have overcome their 
cousinship; as it is, they are almost ^1 a little worsted by it, and 
lounge in purposeless and listless paths, and seem to be quite as much 
at a loss how to dispose of themselves, as anybody else can be how to 
dispose of them. 

In this society, and where not, my Lady Dedlock reigns supreme. 
Beautiful, elegant, accomplished, and powerful in her little world (for 
the world of fashion does not stretch all the way from pole to pole), 
her influence in Sir Leicester’s house, however haughty and indifferent 
her manner, is greatly to improve it and refine it. The cousins, even 
those older cousins who were paralysed when Sir Leicester mafried 
her, do her feudal homage; and the Honourable Bob Stables daily 
repeats to some chosen person, between breakfast and lunch, his 
favourite original remark, that she is the best-groomed woman in the 
whole stud. ^ * 

Such the guests in the long drawing-room at Chesney Wold this 
dismal night, when the step on the Ghost’s Walk (inaudible hero, 
however,) might be the «tep of a deceased cousin shut out in the cold. 
It is near bed-time. Bediwm fires Idaze brightly all over the house, 
raising ghosts of grim furniture on wall and ceiling. Bedroom candle¬ 
sticks bristle on the distant table &y the door, and cousins yawn on 
ottomans. Cousins at the piano, cousins at the soda-water tray. 
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oonsins rising from the card-table, cousins gathered round the fire. 
Standing on one idde of his own peculiar firb (for there are two), Sir 
Leicester. On the opposite side of the broad hearth, my Lady-^at her 
table. Yolnmnia, as one of the more privileged cousins, in a luxurious 
chair between them. Sir Leicester glancing, with magnificent dis¬ 
pleasure, at the rouge and the pearl necklace. 

“I occasionally meet on my staircaBo here,” drawls Volumnia, 
whose thoughts perhaps are already hopping up it to bei, after a long 
evening of very desultory talk, “ one of the prettiest girls, I think, 
that I ever saw in my Ufe.” 

A yroUgee of my Lady’s,” observes Sir Leicester. 

“ I thought so. 1 felt sure that some uncommon eye must have 
picked that girl out. She really is a marvel. A dolly sort of beauty 
perhaps,” says Miss Volumnia, reserving her own sort, “ but in its 
way, perfect; such bloom I never saw 1 ” ^ 

Sir Leicester, with his magnificent glance of displeasure at the 
rouge, appears ig> say so too. 

“ Indeed,” remarks my Lady, languidly, “ if there is any uncommon 
eye in the case, it is Mrs. Eouncewell’s, and not mine. Bosa is her 
discovery.” 

“ Your maid, I suppose 9 ” 

“No. My anything; pet—secretary—messenger—I don’t know 
what.” 

“ You like to have her about you, as you would like to have a 
flower, or a bird, or a picture, or a poodle—no, not a poodle, though 
—or anything else that was equally pretty?” says Volumnia, 
sympathising. “Yes, how charming now! and how weU that 
delightful old soul Mrs. Bouncowell is looking. She must be an 
immense age, and yet she is as active and handsome I—She is the 
dearest friend I have, positively! ” 

Sir Leicester feels it to bo right and fitting that tite housekeeper 
of Chesney Wold should be a remarkable person. Apart from that, 
ho has a real regard for Mrs. Bouncowell, and likes to hear her 
praised. So he says, “ You arc right, Volumnia; ” which Volumnia 
is extremely glad to hear. 

“ She has no daughter of her own, has she 9 ” 

“Mrs. Bouncewell? No, Volumnia. She has a son. Indeed, she 
had two.” 

My Lady,^ whose chronic malady of boredom has been sadly 
aggravated by Volumnia this evening, glances wearily towards tho 
candlesticks and heaves a noisd.esB sigh. 

“ And it is a remarkable example of the confusion into which the 
present age has fallen ; of the obliteration of landmarks, the opening 
of floodgates, and the uprooting of distinctions,” says Sir Leicester 
with stately gloom; “that I have been informed, by Mr. Tulking- 
hom, that Mrs. Bouncewell’s son has been invited to go into Parlia¬ 
ment.” 
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Miss Yolumnia utters a little sharp scream. 

“ Yes, indeed,” repeat# Sir Leicester. “ Into Parliament.” 

“I•never heard of such a thing! Good gracious, what is the 
man ? ” exclaimed Yolumnia. 

“ Ho is called, I believe—an—Ironmaster.” Sir Leicester says it 
slowly, and with gravity and doubt, as not being sure but that he is 
called a Lead-mistress; or that the right word may be some other 
word expresswe of some other relationship to some other metal. 

Yolumnia utte|s another little scream. 

“ He has declined the proposal, if my information from Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn be -correct, as I have no doubt it is, Mr. Tulkinghom being 
always correct and exact; still that does not,” says Sir Leicester, 
** that does not lessen the anomaly; which i6 fraught with strange 
considerations—startling considerations, as it appears to mo.” 

Miss Yolumnia rising with a look candlestick-wards, Sir Leicester 
politely performs the grand tour of the drawing-room, brings one, and 
lights it at my Lady’s shaded lamp. , 

“ I must beg you, my Lady,” he says while doing so, “ to remain 
a few moments; for this individual of whom I speak, arrived this 
evening shortly before dinner, and requested—in a very becoming 
note; ” Sir Leicester, with his habitual regard to truth, dwells upon 
it; “I am bound to Sfy, in a very becoming and well-expressed note 
—the favour of a short interview with yourself and wiyself, on the 
subject of this young girl. As it appeared that he wished to depart 
to-night, I replied that we would see him before retiring.” 

Miss Yolumnia with a third' little scream takes dight, wishing her 
hosts—0 Lud!—well rid of the—what is it ?—Ironmaster! 

The other cousins soon disperse, to vthe last cousin there. Sir 
Leicester rings the bell. “ Make my compliments to Mr. Eouncewell, 
in the housekeeper’s apartments, and say I can receive him now.” 

MyLady, who has heard all this with slight attention outwardly, 
looks towards Mr. Bouucewell as he comes in. He is a little over 
fifty perhaps, of a good figure, like his mother; and has a clear voice, 
a broad forehead from which his dark hair has retired, and a shrewd, 
though open face. He is a responsible-looking gentleman dressed in 
black, portly enough, but strong and active. Has a perfectly natural 
and easy air, and is not in the^ leasit embarrassed by the great presence 
into which he comes. 

“ Sir Leicester and Lady Dcdlock, as I have already ^ologised for 
intruding on you, I cannot dj3 better than be very brief. I thank you, 
Sir Leicester.” 

The head of the Dedlocks has motioned towards a sofa between 
himself and my Lady. * Mr. Bounce well quietly takes his seat there. 

“In these busy times, when so many great undertakings are in 
progress, people like myself have so many workmen in so many 
places, that wo are always on the flight.” 

Sir Leicester is content enough that the ironmaster should feel that 
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there is no hurry there; there, in that ancient house, rooted in that quiet 
park, where the ivy and the moss have had^time to mature, and the 
gnarled and warted elms, and the umbrageous oaks, stand deepen the 
mrn and leaves of a hundred years; and where the sun-dial on 
the terrace has dumbly recorded for centuries that Time, which was 
as much the property of every Dedlock—while he lasted—as the 
house and lands. .Sir Leicester sits down in an easy-chair, opposing 
his repose and that of Chesney Wold to the restless flights of iron¬ 
masters. ' 

“ Lady Dedlock has been so kind,” proceeds Mr. ?Jouncewell, with 
a respectful glance and a bow that way, “ as to place near her a young 
beauty of the name of Bosa. Now, my son has fallen in love with 
Bosa; and has asked my consent to his proposing marriage to her, 
and to their becoming engaged if she will take him—which I suppose 
she will. 1 have never seen Bosa until to-day, but I have some 
confidence in my son’s good sense—even in love. I findlior what he 
represents her, to the best of my judgment; and my mother speaks 
of her with greet commendation.” 

“ She in all respects deserves it,” says my Lady. 

“I am happy, Lady Dedlock, that you say so; and I need not 
comment on the value to me of your kind opinion of her.” 

“ That,” observes Sir Leicester, with unspeakable grandeur; for he 
thinks the ironmaster a little too glib; “ must be quite unnecessary.” 

“ Quite unnecessary. Sir Leicester. Now, my son is a very young 
man, and Bosa is a very young woman. As I made my way, so my 
son must make his; and his being married at present is out of 
the question. But supposing I gave my consent to his engaging 
himself to this pretty girl, if this pretty girl will engage herseB to 
him, I think it a piece of Uandour to say at once—I am sure, Sir - 
Leicester and Lady Dedlock, you will understand and excuse me—I 
should make it a condition that she did not remain at Phesuey Wold. 
Therefore, before communicating further with my son, I take the 
liberty of saying that if her removal would be in way inconvenient or 
objectionable, I will hold the matter over with him for any reasonable 
time, and leave it precisely where it is.” 

Not remain at Chesney Wold! Make it a condition! All Sir 
Leicester’s old misgivings relative to Wat Tyler, and the people in 
the iron districts who do nothing but tufn out by torchlight, come in 
a shower upon his head: the fine grey hair of which, as wpU as of his 
whiskers, actjjally snrs with indignation. 

“Am I to understand, sir,” says Sir Leicester, “and is my Lady to 
understand r” he brings her in thus specially, first, as a point of 
gallantry, and next as a point of prudence, having great reliance on 
her sense; “am I to understand, Mr. BouncoVell, and is my Lady 
to understand, sir, that you consider this young woman too good for 
Chesney Wol^ or likely to be injured by remaining here ? ” 

“Certainly not, Sir Leicester.” * 
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I am glad to hear it.** Sir Leioeeter very lofty indeed. 

“Pray, Mr. Eoanc6we|l,” says my Lady, warning Sir Leicester off 
with ^he slightest gesture of her pretty hand, as if he were a fly, 
“ explain to me what yon mean.’* 

** Willingly, Lady Dedlock. There is nothing I could desire more.” 

Addressing her composed face, whose intelligence, however, is too 
quick and active to be concealed by any studied impassiveness, 
however habitual, to the strong Saxon face of the visitor, a picture 
of resolutioif and perseverance, my Lady listens with attention, 
occasionally slightly^ bending her head. 

“ I am the son of your housekeeper, Lady Dedlock, and passed my 
childhood about this house. My mother has lived here half a century, 
and will die here 1 have no doubt. She is oqe of those examples— 
perhaps as good a one as there is—of love, and c attachment, and 
fidelity in such a station, which England may well bo proud of; but 
of which no order can appropriate the whole pride or the whole merit, 
because such an instance bespeaks high worth on two sides; on the 
great side assuredly; on the small one, no less assureflly.” 

Sir Leicester snorts a little to hear the law laid down in this way; 
but in his honour and his love of truth, ho freely, though silently, 
admits the justice of the ironmaster’s proposition. 

“ Pardon me for saying what is so obvious, but I wouldn’t have it 
hastily supposed,” with the least turn of his eyes towards Sir 
Lieicestor, “that I am ashamed of my mother’s position here, or 
wanting in all just respect for Chesney Wold and the family. I 
certainly may have desired—I certainly have desired. Lady Dedlock 
—that my mother should retire after so many /ears, and end her 
days with me. But, as I have found that to sever this strong bond 
-would be to break her heart, I have long abandoned that idea.” 

Sir Leicester very magnificent again, at the notion of Mrs. 
Bouncowell beijig spirited off from her natural homo, to end her days 
with an ironmaster. 

“ I have been,” proceeds the visitor, in a modest clear way, “ an 
apprentice, and a workman. I have lived on workman’s wages, years 
and years, and beyond a certain point have had to educate myself. 
My was a foreman’s daughter, and plainly brought up. We have 
three daughters, besides this son of whom I have spoken; and being 
fortunately able to give them grehter advantages than we have had 
ourselves, wp have educated them well; very well. It has been one 
of our groat cares and pleasures tq make them worthy of«any station.” 

A little boastfulness in his fatherly tone here, as if he added in his 
heart, “even of the Chesney Wold station.” Not a little more 
magnificence, therefore, on the part of Sir Leicester. 

“ All this is so frequent, L^y Dedlock, whore I live, and among 
the class to which I belong, that what would be generally called 
unequal marriages are not of such rare occurrence with us as else¬ 
where. A son will sometimes mtfkb it known to his father that he 
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has fallen in love, say wilh a young woman in the &ctory. The 
father, who once worked in a factory himself, will he a little dis¬ 
appointed at first, very possibly. It may that he had other views 
for his son. However, the chances are, that having ascertained the 
young woman to bo of unblemished character, he will say to his son, 
‘I must be quite sure you are in earnest here. This is a serious 
matter for both of you. Therefore I shall have this girl educated for 
two years *—or, it may be—‘ I shall place this girl at the some school 
wi^ your sisters for such a time, during which you wilkgive mo your 
word and honour to see her' only so often. If, at the expiration of 
that time, when she has so far profited by her advantages as that you 
may be upon a fair equality, you are both in the same mind, I will do 
my part to make you happy.’ I know of several cases such as I 
describe, my La^y, arid I think they indicate to mo my own course 
now.” 

Sir Leicester’s magnificence explodes. Calmly, but terribly. 

“ Mr. Rounoewelb” says Sir Leicester, with his right hand in the 
breast of his blue coat—the attitude of state in which he is painted in 
the gallery: “ do you draw a parallel between Chesney Wold, and 

a-” here he resists a disposition to choke-“ a factory ? ” 

“I need not reply. Sir Leicester, that the two places are very 
different; but, for ^e purposes of this case, I think a parallel may bo 
justly drawn between them.” 

Sir Leicester directs his majestic glance down one side of the long 
drawdng-room, and up the other,, before ho can believe that he is 
awake. 

“ Are you aware, sir, tha* this young woman whom my Lady—^my 
Lady—has placed near her person, was bixinght up at the village 
school outside the gates ? ” • < 

“ Sir Leicester, I am quite aware of it. A very good school it is, 
and handsomely supported by this family.” * 

“ Then, Mr. Eouncewell,” returns Sir Leicester, “ the applioafion of 
what you have said, is, to me, incomprehensible.” 

“Will it be more comprehensible. Sir Leicester, if I say,” the iron¬ 
master is reddening a little, “ that I do not regard the village-school 
as teaching everything desirable to be known by my son’s wife ? ” 
From the village school of Chesney Wold, int^t as it is this minute, 
to the whole fr^ework of society; £^‘om the whole framework of 
society, to the aforesaid framework receiving tremendous cracks in 
consequence pf people (ironmaster^ lead-mistresses, ani what not) 
not minding their catechism, and getting gut of the station unto which 
they are cafled—^necessarily and* for ever, according to Sir Leicester’s 
rapid logic, the first station in which they happen to find themselves; 
and from that, to their educating othe^ peoplb out of their stations, 
and so obliterating the landmarl^ and opening the floodgates, and all 
the rest of it; this is the swift progress of the Dedlock mind. 

“My Lady, I beg your pardons Permit me, for one moment!” 
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She has given a faint indication of intending to speak. “ Mr. Bounce* 
well, our views of duty, and our views of station, and our views of 
education, and our views*of—in short, aW our views—are so diametri- 
oally Opposed, that to prolong this discussion must be repellant to 
your feelings, and repellant to my own. This young woman is 
honoured with my Lady’s notice and favour. If she wishes to with¬ 
draw herself from that notice and favour, or if she chooses to place 
herself under the influence of any one who may in his peculiar 
opinions—you will allow me to say, in his peculiar opinions, though 
1 readily admit that he is not accountable for them to me—who may, 
in his peculiar opinions, withdraw her from that notice and favour, 
she is at any time at liberty to do so. We are obliged to you for the 
plainness with which you have spoken. It will have no effect of 
itself, ono way or other, on the young woman’s position here. Beyond 
this, we can make no terms; and hero wo bog—if you will be so good 
—to leave tHe subject.”' 

The visitor pauses a moment to give my Lady^n opportunity, but 
she'says nothing. He then rises and replies: i 

“ Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, allow me to thank you for your 
attention, and only to observe that I shall very seriously recommend 
^ ^y son to conq^uer his present inclinations. Good-night! ” 

“Mr. Eouncewoll,” says Sir Leicester, with all the nature of a 
gentleman shining in him, “ it is late, and the roads are dark. I hope 
your time is not so precious, but that you will allow my Lady and 
myself to offer you the hospitality of Chesney Wold, for to-night at 
least.” 

“ I hope so,” adds my Lady. 

“ I am .much obliged to you, but I have to travel all night, in order 
to reach a distant part of the country, punctually at an appointed time 
in the morning.” 

Therewith the ironmaster takes his departure; Sir Leicester ringing 
the bell, and my Lady rising as he leaves the room. 

When my Lady goes to her boudoir, she sits down thoughtfully by 
the fire; and, inattentive to the Ghost’s Walk, looks at Bosa, writing 
in an inner room. Presently my Lady calls her. 

“ Come to me, child. Tell me the truth. Are you in love ? ” 

“O! My Lady!” 

My Lady, looking at the do.wnca^ and blushing face, says smiling: 

“ Who is it ? Is it Mrs. Bouncewell’s grandson ? ” 

“ Yes, if you please, my Lady. Bat I don’t know that-I am in love 
with hun—yet.” 

“ Yet, you silly little thing! Do yon know that he loves you, yet ? ” 

“I think he likes me a little, my Lady.” And Bosa bursts into 
tears. ’ 

Is this Lady Dedlock standing beside the village beauty, smoothing 
her dark hair with that motherly touch, and watching her with eyes 
so Ml of musing interest ? Aye, indeed it is 1 
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“ Listen to me, child. Yon ore yonng and true, and I believe you 
are attached to me.” • • 

“Indeed Tam, my Lady, Indeed there ie nothing in the world I 
wouldn't do, to iow how much.” 

“ And I don’t think you would wish to leave me just yet, Eosa, 
even for a lover ? ” 

“ No, my Lady! O no 1 ” Eosa looks up for the first time, quite 
frightened at the thought. . • > 

“Confide in me, my chEd. Don’t fear me. I wish you to be 
happy, and will make you so—if I can make anybody happy on this 
carth.*^ ^ 

Eosa, with fresh tears, kneels at her feet and kisses her hand. My 
Lady takes the hand with which she has caught it, and, standing with 
her eyes fixed on tho fire, puts it about and about betw'een her own 
two hands, and gradually lets it fall. Seeing her so ab«)rbed, Eosa 
softly withdraws; but still my Lady’s eyes are on the fire. 

In search of what ? Of any hand that is no more, of any hand that 
never was, of an^ touch that might have magically changed her life? 
Or does she listen to the Ghost’s Walk, and think what step does it 
most resemble ? A man’s? * A woman’s? The pattering of a littlo 
child’s feet, over coming on—on—on ? Some melancholy influence is 
upon her; or why should so proud a lady close the doors, and sit 
alone upon the earth so desolate ? 

Yolumnia is away next day, and all the cousins are scattered before 
dinner. Not a cousin of the batch but is amazed to hear from Sir 
Leicester, at breakfast-time, of the obliteration of landmarks, and 
opening of floodgates, and cracking of the framevrork of society, 
manifested through Mrs. Eoupcewell’s son. Not a cousin of the batch 
but is really indignant, and connects it with the fcobleiioss of William 
Buffy when in office, and really does feel deprived of a stake in the 
country—or the pension Est—or something—by fraifd and wrong. 
As to Volumnia, she is handed down the great staircase by Sir 
Leicester, as eloquent upon the theme, as if there were a general 
rising in the North of England to obtain her rouge-pot and pearl 
necklace. And thus, with a clatter of maids and valets—for it is ono 
appurtenance of their cousinship, that, however difficult they may find 
it to keep themselves, they mmi keep maids and valets—the cousins 
disperse to the four winds of heaven ; oild the one wintry wind that 
blows to-day shakes a shower from the trees near the desefted house, 
as if all the cohsins had been changed into leaves. 
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THE ¥OTJNa MAN. 

'^HESNlSY Wold is shut Dp, cjarpets aro rolled into great scrolls in 
comers of comfortless rooms, bright damask does penance in l»t)wn 
hoUand, carving*.and gilding puts on mortification, and the Dedlock 
ancestors retire i^m the light of day again. Around and around the 
houso the leaves fall thick—but never fast, for they come circling 
down with a dead lightness that is sombre and slow. Let the gardener 
sweep and sweep the turf as he will, and pr^ss thp leaves into full 
barrows, and wheel them off, still they lie ankle-deep. Howls the 
shrill wind round Chesney Wold; the sharp rain beats, the windows 
rattle, and the chimneys growl. Mists hide in the avenues, veil the 
points of view, and move in funeral-wise across the rising grounds. 
On all the houso there is a cold, blank smell, like the smell of a little 
church, though something dryer; suggesting that the dead and buried 
Dedlocks walk there, in the long nights, and leave the flavour of their 
graves behind them. 

But the house in tow'n, which is rarely in the same mind as Chesney 
Wold at the same time; seldom rejoicing when it rejoices, or mourn¬ 
ing when it mourns, excepting when a Dedlock dies; the house in 
town shines out awakened. As warm and bright as so much state 
may be, as delicately redolent of pleasant scents that bear no trace of 
winter as hothouse flowers can make it; soft and hushed, so that tho 

, ticking of the clocks and the crisp burning of the fires alone disturb 
the st^lness in the rooms; it seems to wrap those chilled bones of 
Sir Leicester’s in rainbow-coloured wool. And Sir Leicester is glad 
to repose in dignified contentment before the great fire in tho library, 
condescendingly perusing the backs oi his books, or honouring the 
fine arts with a glance of approbation. For he has his pictures, 
ancient and modem. Some of the-Fancy Ball School in which Art 
occasionally condescends to become a master, which would be best 
catalogued like the miscellaneous articles in a sale. As, “Three 
high-backed chairs, a table arid cover, long-necked bottle (containing 
wine), one ^ flask, one Spanish female’s costume, three-quarter face 
portmt of Miss Jogg the model,, and a suit of armour c^^ntaining Don 
Quixote.” ^ Or, “ One stone, terrace (cracked), one gondola in distance, 
one Venetian senator’s dress complete, richly embroidered white satin 
costume with profile portrait of Miss Jogg the model, one scimetar 
superbly mounted in gold with jewelled handle, elaborate Moorish 
dress (very rare), and Othello." 

Mr. TuUdnghom comes and goes pretty often; there being estate 
business to do, leases to be renewed, and so on. He sees my Lady 
pretty often, too; and he and she are as oompoc^, and as indifferent, 
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and take as little heed of one another, as ever. Yet it may he that 
my Lady fears this Hr. Tnlkinghoisi, and mat he knonfs it. J[t may 
be that he pnrsnes her doggedly and steadily, with no touch of com¬ 
punction, remorse, or pity. It may he that her beauty, and all the 
state and brilliancy surrounding her, only gives him the greater zest 
for what he is set upon, and makes him the more inflexible in it. 
Whether he'-bo cold and cinel, whether immovable in what he has 
made his duty, whether absorbed in love of power, whetfler determined 
to have nothing hidden from him in ground whore»he has burrowed 
among secrets all his life, whether he in his heart d^^spises the 
splendour of which he is a distant beam, whether he is always 
treasuring up slights and offences in the affability of his gorgeous 
clionts—whethei; he Be any of this, or all of this, it may be that my 
Lady had better have five thousand pairs of fashionable eyes upon 
her, in distrustful vigilance, than the two eyes of this rusty lawyer, 
with his wisp of neckcloth and his dull black breeches tied with 
ribbons at the knees. 

Sir Leicester sits in my Lady’s room—that room in which Mr. 
Tulkinghom read the affidavit in Jarndyco and Jarndyce—particularly 
complacent. My Lady—as on that day—sits before the fire with her 
screen in her hand. Sir Leicester is particularly complacent, because 
he has found in his newspaper some congenial remarks bearing directly 
on the floodgates and the framework* of society. They apply so 
happily to the late case, that Sir Leicester has come from the library 
to my Lady’s room expressly to read them aloud. “ The man who 
w'rote this article,” he observes by way of preface, nodding at the fire 
as if be were nodding down at the man from a Monnt, " has a well- 
balanced mind.” * 

The man’s mind is hot so well balanced But that he bores my Lady, 
who, after a languid effort to listen, or rather a languid resignation ox 
herself to a show of listening, becomes distraught, and falls into a 
contemplation of the fire as if it were her fire at Ohesney Wold, and 
she had never left it. Sir Leicester, quite unconscious, reads on 
through his double eye-glass, occasionally stopping to remove his 
glass and express approval, as “ Veiy true indeed,” “ Yery properly 
put,” “I have frequency made the same remark myself;” invariably 
losing his xdace f^er each observation,.and going up and down tbo 
column to find it again. ' ^ • 

Sir Leicester is reading, with infinite gravity and state, when the 
door opens, and the Mercury in powder makes this strange announce¬ 
ment : 

« The young man, my Lady, of the n^mo of puppy.” 

Sir Leicester pauses, stares^ repeats in a killmg voice: 

The young man of the name of Guppy.” 

Looking round; he beholds the young man of the name of Guppy, 
much discenufited’, and not presenting a very impressive letter of 
introduction in his manner and appparauce. 
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"“Pray,” says Sir Leicester to Mercury, “what do you mean 
by announcing with thiti abruptness a young man of the name of 
Guppy?” 

“ I bog your pardon, Sir Leicester, but my Lady said she would 
SCO the young man whenever he called. I was not aware that you 
were here, Sir Leicester.” 

With this apology, Mercury directs a scornful and indignant look 
at the young «maa of the name of Guppy, which plainly says, “ What 
do you come calling here for, and getting me into a row ? ” 

“It’s quite right. I gave him those directions,” says my Lady. 

“ Let the young man wait.” 

“ By no means, my Lady,#^inee he has your orders to come, I will 
not interrupt you.” Sir Leicester in his gallantry retires, rather 
declining to accept a bow from the young man as'he goes out, and 
majesticallj^ supposing him to bo some shoemaker of intrusive 
appearance. 

Lady Dedlock looks imperiously at her visitor, v^en the servant 
has left the room; casting her eyes over him from head to foot. She 
suffers him to stand by the door, and asks him what he wants ? 

“ That your ladyship would have the *kindnesB to oblige me with a 
little conversation,” returns Mr. Guppy, embarrassed. 

“You are, of course, the person who has written me so many 
letters ? ” , 

“ Several, your ladyship. Several, before your ladyship condescended • 
to favour me with an answer.” 

“ And could you not take the same means of rendering a conversa¬ 
tion unnecessary ? Can you not still ? ” 

Mr. Guppy screws his mouth into a silent “ No! ” and shakes his 
Lead. 

“ You have Jbeen strangely importunate. If it should appear, after 
all, that what you have to say docs not concern me—and I don’t know 
how it can, and don’t expect that it will—you will allow me to cut 
you short with but little ceremony. Say what you have to say, if you 
please.” 

My Lady, with a careless toss of her screen, turns herself towards 
the fire again, sitting almost with her back to the young man of the 
name of Guppy. 

“ With your ladyship’s permission, then,” says the youfig man, “ I 
will now enter on my business.^ Hem! I am, as I told your lady¬ 
ship in my first letter, in the law. Being in the law," I have learnt 
the habit of not committing myself in writing, and therefore I did not 
mention to your ladyship the name of the firm with which I am con¬ 
nected, and in which 'my staiiding—and I may add income—is toler¬ 
ably good. I may now state to ypm* ladyship, in confidence, that the 
name of that firm is Eenge and Carboy, of Lincoln’s Inn; which may 
not be altogether unknown to your ladyship in connexion with the 
oase in Chancery of Jamdyce and Jamdyce.” 
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My Lady’s fignre begins to be expressive of some attention. Sbe 
has ceased to toss the screen, and holds'it as^if she were listening. 

“ Now, I may say to your ladyship at once,” says Mr. G^ppy, a 
little emboldened, “ it is no matter arising out of Jamdyce and Jarudyce 
that made me so dcsirons to speak to yonr ladyship, which conduct I 
have no doubt did appear, and does appear, obtrasive—in fact, almost 
blackguardly.” After waiting for a moment to receive some assurance 
to the contrary, and not receiving any, Mr. Guppy proceeds. “ If it 
had been Jamdyce and Jarndyoe, I should have gone' af once to your 
ladyship’s solicitor, Mr. TuUdnghorn of the FieMs. I have the 
pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. Tulkinghorn—at least we move 
when we meet one another—and if it hf^l been any business of that 
sort, I should have goqe to him.” 

My Lady tunis a little round, and says “ You had better sit down.” 

“ TTiank your ladyship.” Mr. Guppy does so. “ Now, your lady¬ 
ship ; ” Mr. Guppy refers to a little elii) of paper on which he has 
made small notes of* his line of argument, and which seems to involve 
him in the densest obscurity whenever he looks at it; “ I—O yes !—1 
place myself entirely in your ladyship’s hands. If your ladyship was 
to make any complaint to Kenge and Carboy, or to Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
of the present 'visit, I should be placed in a very disagreeable situa¬ 
tion. That, I openly admit. Consequently, I rely upon your lady¬ 
ship’s honour.” ! 

My Lady, with a disdainful gesture* of the hand that holds the 
screen, assures him of his being worth no complaint from her. 

“ Thank your ladyship,” says Mr. Guppy, “ quite satisfactory. Now 
—I—dash it I —The fact is, that I put down a head or two here of the 
order of the points I thought of touching upon, and they’re written 
short, and I can’t quite make out what they mean. If your ladyships 
will excuse mo taking it to the window half a moment, I-” 

Mr. Guppy going to the window, tumbles into a i>air of love-ibirds, 
to whom he says in his confusion, “ I beg your pardon, I am sure.” 
This does not tend to the greater legibility of his notes. He murmurs, 
growing warm and red, and holding the slip of paper now close to his 
eyes, now a long way off, “C. S. What’s C. 8. for? .01 ‘E. 8.1’ 
O, I know ! Yes, to be sure 1 ” And comes back enlightened. 

“ I am not aware,” says Mr. Guppy, standing midway between my 
Lady and JMs chair, “ whether your ladyship ever happened to hear of, 
or to see, a young lady of the name of Miss Esther Summierson.” 

My Lady’s«yes look at him full. •“ I saw a young lady of that name 
not long ago. This past autumn.” • 

“ Now, did it strike your ladyship that she was like anybody ? ” asks 
Mr. Guppy, crossing his arms, holding his head on one side, and 
scratching comer of his n^touth with his memoranda. 

My Lady removes her eyes from him no more. 

“No.” 

“ Not like your ladyship’s family*? ” 
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«I tliiiiit yonr ladyshi;^” saya Mr. QniJ)py, “ can hardly reni^ber 
Misa Syamerson’s face ? ^ • 

** X rem^ber the young lady veiy well. What has this to do with 
njef " 

“Yonr ladyship, I do assure you, that having Miss Summerson’s 
image imprinted on my art—which I mention in confidence—I found, 
when I had the honour of going over your ladyship’s mansion of 
Ohesney Wol^'while on a short out in the county of Lincolnshire with 
a friend, such a resemblance between Miss Esther Summerson and 
your ladyship’s own portrait, that it completely knocked me over; so 
much so, that I didn’t at the moment even inovr what it was tiiat 
knocked me over. And now I have the honour of beholding yoiu 
ladyship near have often, since that, taken the liberty of looking at 
your ladyship in your carriage in tho park, when I dare say you was 
not aware of me, but 1 nover saw yonr ladyship so near,) it’s really 
raofe surprising than 1 thought it.” 

Young man of the name of Guppy! There have ba3n times, when 
ladies lived in strongholds, and hod unscrupulous attendants within 
call, when that poor life of yours would not have been worth a minute’s 
purchase, with those beautiful eyes looking at you as they look at this 
moment. ‘ * 

My Lady, slowly using her little hand-screen as a fan, asks him 
agaiBy what he supposes that 'his taste for likenesses has to do with 
her? 

** Your ladyship,” replies Mr. Guppy, again referring to his paper, 
“ I am comieg to that. Dash these notes I O t ' Mrs. Chadbimd.’ 
Yes.” Mr. Gnppy draws his chaii* a little forward, and seats himself 
'^gain. My Lady redines in her chair bomposo^y, though with a 
t^e less of graceful ease than usual, perhaps; and never falters in 
her steady gaze. “ A—stop a minute, though! ” Mr. Guppy refers 
again. “ E. S. twice ? O yes I yes, I see my way now, right on.” 

Bolling up the slip of paper as an instrument to point his speech 
with^ Mr. Guppy proceeds. 

“ Your ladyship, there is a mystery about Miss Esther Summerson’s 
birth and bringing up. 1 am informed of that fact, because—which 
I mention in confidence—I know it in the way of my profession at 
Eenge and Carboy’s. Now, -as I Jhave already mentioned to your 
ladyship. Miss Summerson’s image Is imprinted on my art. If I could 
clear this mystery for her, or prove her to be well related, or find that 
having the honour to be a remote branch of your ladyship’s finmUy 
she had a right to be made a party in tTarudyoe and Jarndy(%, why, 1 
might make a sort of acclaim ppon Miss Snmmeisou to look with an 
eye of more decided lavour on my proposals than she has exactly done 
as yet. In fact, as yet she hasn’t &voured them at dl.*^ 

A kind of angry smile just dawns upon my Lady’s face. 

?‘Now, it’s a very singi^ar circumstance, your ladyship,” says Mr. 
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Gappy, “ thongh one of ihose circamstanoes timt do fall in the way of 
OB pTofessional men—^whieh J may call myself for thongh not admitted, 
yet 1 have had a present of my artides mile to me by Kongo and 
Carboy, on my mother’s advancing from the pimcipal of her little 
income the money for the stamp, which comes heavy—^that I have 
encountered the, person who lived as servant with the lady who brought 
Miss Snmmerson up, before Mr. Jarndyce took charge of her. That 
lady was a B/Kss Barbary, your ladyship.” 

1b the dead colour on my Lady*s face, reflected frdtn the screen 
whioh has a green silk ground, and which she holds in her raised 
hand as if she had forgotten it; or is it a dreadful paleness that has 
fallen on her ? 

“Did your ladyship,” says Mr. Guppy, “ever happen to hear of 
Miss Barbary ' 

“ I don’t know. I think so. Yes.” , 

Was Miss Barbary at all connected with your ladyship’s family ? ” 

My lady’fi lips move, but they utter nothing. She shakes her head. 

“ Not connected ? ” says Mr. Guppy. “ Oh 1 Not to your lady¬ 
ship’s knowledge, perhaps I Ah 1 But might be ? Yes.” After 
each of these interrogatories, she has inclined her head. “Yory 
good! Now, this Miss Barbary was extremely close—seems to have 
been extraordinarily close for a female, females being generally (in 
common life at least) rather given to conversation—and my witness 
never had an idea whether she possessed a single relative. On one 
occasion, and only one, she seems to have been confidential to my 
witness, on a single point; and she then told her that the little girl’s 
real name was not Esther Snmmerson, but Esther Hawdon.” 

“ My God! ” 

Mr. Guppy stares. Lad/ Dedlock sits before him, looking him^^' 
through, with the same dark shade upon her face, in the same attitude 
even to the holding of tho screen, with her lips a little apar^ her 
brow a little contracted, but, for the moment, dead. He sees her 
consciousness return, sees a tremor pass across her frame like a ripple 
over water, sees her lips shake, sees her compose them by a great 
cflbrt, sees her force herself back to the knowledge of his presence, 
and of what he has said. All this, so quickly, that her exclamation 
and her dead condition seem to have passed away like the features 
of those long-preserved dead bodies sometimes opened up in tombs, 
wbicb, struck by the air like Hghtning, vanish in a hreath« 

“ Your ladyship is acquainted with the name of Hawdon ? ” 

“ I have heard it before,” 

“Name of any collatmralj or remote, branch of yonr ladyship’s 



“Now, your ladyship,*’ says Mr, Gnppy, “ I come to the last point 
of the case, so far as I have got it up. It’s going on, and^l shall 
gather it up closer and closer as ft goes on. Your ladyship must 
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know—yonr ladyship don’t happen, by any chance, to know already 
—that there was found d^ad at the house of a person named Krook, 
near Qhancery Lane, some time ago, a law-writer in ^reat distress. 
Upon which law-writer there was an inquest; and which law-writer 
was an anonymous character, his name being unknown. ^ But, your 
ladyship, I have discovered very lately, that that law-writer’s name 
was Hawdon.” 

" And wha| is that to me ? ” 

“ Aye, your ladyship, that's the question! Now, your ladyship, a 
queer thing happened after that man's death. A lady started up; a 
disguised lady, yonr ladyship, who went to look at the scene of action, 
and Went to look at his grave. She hired a crossing-sweeping boy to 
show it her. If your ladyship would wish to have the boy produced 
in corroboration of this statement, 1 can lay my nand upon him at 
any time.” • 

I'he wretched boy is nothing to my Lady, and she does not wish to 
have him produced. 

“ Oh, I assure your ladyship it's a very queer stalh: indeed,” says 
Mr. Guppy. “ If you was to hear him tell about the rings that 
sparkled on her fingers when she took her glove off, you’d think it 
quite romantic.” 

There are diamonds glittering on the hand that holds the screen. 
My Lady trifies with the screen, and makes them glitter more; again 
with that expression which*in other times might have been so 
dangerous to the young man of the name of Ghippy. 

It was supposed, your ladyship, that he left no rag or scrap behind 
him by which ho could be possibly identified. But he did. He left 
a bun^e of old letters.” , 

The screen still goes, us before. All this time, her eyes never once 
release him. 

“ They wereliaken and secreted. And to-morrow ni^ght, your lady¬ 
ship, they will come into my possession.” 

" Still I ask you, what is tins to me ? ” 

“Your ladyship, I conclude with that.” Mr. Guppy rises. “If 
you think there’s enough, in this chain of circumstances put together 
—^in the undoubted strong likeness of this young lady to your lady¬ 
ship, which is a positive fact for a jury—in her having been brought 
up by Miss Barbary—in Mistf Larbary stating Miss Summerson’s real 
name to be'Hawdon—^in your ladyship’s knowing both these names 
very well —^and in Hawdon’s dying as he did—to give yoflr ladyship a 
fanwy interest in going further into the case, I will bring these papers 
here. I don’t know t^at they are, except that they are old letters: 
1 have never had them in my possession yet. I will bring those 
papers here, as soon as I get &em; and go over them for the first 
time with your ladyship. I have told your ladyship my object, I 
httsfe told your ladyship that 1 Bho|}ld be placed in a very disagreeable 
situation, if any complaint was made: and all is in strict confidence.” 
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Is this the fall purpose of the young man of the name of Guppy, or 
has he any other ? Do his words disclose thp length, breadth, depth, 
of his object and snspicion in coming here; or, if not, what ^ they 
hide ? He is a match for my Lady there. She may look at Idm, but 
he can look at the table, and keep that witness-1x»x face of his from 
telling anything. 

“ You may bring the letters,” says my Lady, ** if you choose.” 

“Your Ladyship is not very encouraging, upon word and 
honour,” says Mr. Guppy, a little injured. 

“ You may bring the letters,” she repeats, in thb same tone, “ if 
you-please.” 

“ It shall be done. I wish your ladyship good-day.” 

On a table near her is a rich bauble of a casket, Imrred and clasped 
like an old stronj^hest. She, looking at him still, takes it to her 
and unlocks ii « • 

“ Oh 1 I assure your ladyship I am not actuated by ony motives of 
that sort,” says Mr.* Guppy; “ and I couldn’t accept anything of the 
kind. I wish ;^ur ladyship good-day, and am much obliged to yon 
all the same.” 

So the young man makes his bow, and goes down-stairs; whore the 
supercilious Mercury docs not consider himself called upon to leave 
his Olympus by the hall-fire, to let the young man out. 

As Sir Leicester basks in his library, and dozes over his newspaper, 
is there no influence in the houso to starHc him; not to say, to make 
the very trees at Chesney Wold fling up their knotted arms, the very 
portraits frown, the very armour stir ? 

No. Words, sobs, and cries, arc but air; and air is so shut in and 
shut out throughout the hopse in town, that sounds need bo uttered 
trumpet-tongued indeed by my Lady in her chamber, to carry any * 
faint vibration to Sir Leicester’s ears; and yet this cry is in the 
houso, going upward from a wild figure on its knees. • 

“ 0 my child, my child! Not dead in the first hours of her life, as 
my cruel sister told me; but sternly nurtured by her, after she had 
renounced me and my name ! O my child, 0 my child! ” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

esthib’s kabbative. 

RioUAtUD had been gone away some time, when, a visitor came to pass 
a few days uith us. It was an elderly lady. It was Mrs. Woodcourt, 
who, having come from Wales to stay with Mrs. Bayham Badger, and 
having written to my guardian, “bj^lier son Allan’s desiro,” to report 
that she had heard from him and that he was well, “ and sent his kind 
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remembranoes.to all of ns,” bad been invited by my guardian to make 
a vii^t to Bkfdc Houea. Sbe akyed with ns nearly three wedm. She 
took Tory kindly to me, and was extremely confidential*: so much so 
that sofiaetimes sbe dmost made me uncomfortable. I bad no zigbt, 
1 'Imew very well, to be uncomfortable because sbe oonfided in me, 
and X Mt it was unreasonable; still, with all I could do^ 1 could not 
quite help it. 

She was such a sharp little lady, and used to sit with her bands 
folded in each* other, looking so ver^ watchful wbUe die talked to me, 
that perhaps I fjiund that rather irksome. Or perhaps it was her 
being so upright and trim ; though I don’t think it was that, because 
I thought that quaintly pleasant; Nor can it have been the general 
expression of her face, which was very sparkling and pretty far an 
old lady* I don’t know what it was. Or at^least, if I do, now, I 
thought I did not then. Or at least—^but it don’t'matter. 

Of a nighf when I was going up-stairs to bed, she would invite me 
into, her room, where she sat before the fire in ^ great chair; and, 
dear me, she would tell me about Morgan ap Eerrig ngtil 1 was quite 
low-spirited 1 Sometimes she recited a few verses from Crumlin- 
>.wallinwer and the Mewlinwillinwodd (if, those are the right immes, 
which I dare say they are not), and would become quite fiery with the 
sentiments they expressed. Though I never knew what they were 
(being in Welsh), further than that they were highly eulogistic of the 
lineage of Morgan ap Kerrig. • 

** So, Miss Summerson,” she wonld say to me with stately triumph, 
“ this you see, is the fortune inherited by my son. Wherever my son 
goes, he can claim kindred with Ap Eerrig. He may not have money, 
but he always has what is much better—family, my dear.” 

^ X had my doubts of their caring so very much for Morgan ap Eerrig, 
m India and Ohina; but of course I never expressed them: I used to 
say it was a gre^t thing to be so highly connected. 

“ItVs, my dear, a great thing,” Mrs, Woodcourt would reply. “It 
has its disadvantages; my son’s choice of a wife, for instance, is 
limited by it; but tbe matrimonisd Choice of the Boyal family is 
limited, in much the same manner.” 

Then she would pat me on the arm and smooth my dress, as much 
os to assure me that she had a good opinion of me, the distance 
between us notwithstanding. , 

“Poor Mrj, Woodcourt, my-dear,” she would say, and always with 
some emotion, for with her lofty ppdigree she had a vmr;s affectionate 
heart, “ was descended from a great Highland family, the Mao Ooorts 
of Mac Coort. He served his king and country as an officer in 
the Bdyal Highlanders, and he died on the field. My son is one of 
the last representative of tw6 old families. With the.blessing of 
Heaven he will set them up again, and unite them with another old 
family.” 

It was in vain for me to try to change the subject, as 1 used to try 
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—<mly for the sake of noT^to—or perhaps because—but I need not 
be so particular. Ifo. Wooocourt neyer would let me change it. 

dear,”^she said one night, *^you have^so much sense, and you 
look at tbe world in a quiet manner so superior to your time 5f life, 
that it is a comfo:i^ to me to talk to you about these family mattes of 
mine. You don*t know much of my son, my dear; but you know 
enough of bim, I dare say, to recollect him ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am. I recollect him.” 

“ Yes, my d^r. Now, my dear, I think you are a judge of character, 
and I should like to have your opinion of him ? ” 

“ O, Mrs, Woodoourt! ” said I, “ that is so difficult.” 

“Whyis it so difficult, my dear?” she returned. “I don’t see it 
myself.” 

“ To give an oj^nion^^-” 

“ On so dight an acquaintance, my dear. ThaHe true.” 

I didn’t mean that; because Mr. Woodoourt had been at our house 
a good deal altogether, and had become quite intimato with my 
guardian. I sa^ so, and added that he seemed to be very clever in 
his profession—we thought—and that his kindness and gentleness to , 
Miss Flite were above all praise. 

“ You do him justice 1 ” said Mrs. Woodcourt, pressing my hand. 
“ You define him exactly. Allan is a dear fellow, and in his profession 
faultless. I say it, though I am his mother. Still, 1 must confess he 
is not without faults, love.” 

“ None of us are,” said L 

“ Ah 1 But his really are faults that he might correct, and ought 
to correct,” returned the sharp old lady, sharply shaking her head. 
“ I am so much attached to you, that I may confide in you, my dear, 
as a third party wholly disizfterested, that he is fickleness itself.’ 

I said, 1 should have thought it h^dly possible that he could have 
been otherwise than constant to his profession, and ^sealous in the 
pursuit of it, judging from the reputation he had earned. 

“You are right again, my dear;” the old lady retorted, “but I 
don’t refer to his professign, look you.” 

' “01” said I. 

“No,” said she. “I refer, my dear, to his social conduct. He is 
always paying trivial attentions to young ladies, and always has been, 
ever since he was eighteen. Now, my dear, he has never really cared 
for any one of them, and has never meant in doing this to dp any harm, 
or to express anything but politeness and good nature. Still, it’s 
not right, you know; is it 9 ” » 

. “ No,” said I, as sbe seemed to wait for me. 

“And it might lead to mistaken notions, you see, my dear.’ 

I supposed it might. 

“TherefOTe, I have told, him, many times, that he really should be 
more careful, both in justice to himsolf and in justice to othere. And 
he has always said, ‘ Mother, I wilPbe; but you know me better than 
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anybody else does, and yon know I mean no barm—in abort, mean 
noticing/ All of which very true, my dear, but is no justification. 
Howei^r, as be is now gone so far away, and for an indefinite time, 
and as he will bave good opportunities and introductions, we may 
consider this past and gone. And you, my dear,” said the old lady, 
who was now all nods and smiles; regarding your dear sdlf, my 
love ? ” 

“ Me, Mrs.^Woodcourt ? ” 

“ Not to be^ always selfish, talking of my son, who has gone to seek 
his fortune, and^'to find a wife—when do you mean to seek your 
fortune and, to find a husband, Miss Summerson ? Hey, look you 1 
Now you blush 1 ” 

I don’t think I did blush—at all events, it eras not important if I 
did—and I said, my present fortune perfectly contented me, and I bad 
no wish to change it. 

** Shall I tell you what I always think of you, and the fortune yet 
to.come for you, my love? ” said Mrs. Woodcourt.* 

“ If you believe you are a good prophet,” said I. * 

“Why, then, it is that you will marry some one, very rich and 
very worthy, much older—five-and-twonty years, perhaps—than your¬ 
self. And you will be an excellent wife, and much beloved, and very 
happy.” 

“ That is a good fortune,” said I. “ But why is it to be mine ? ” 

“My dear,” she returned,'“there’s suitability in it—you are so 
busy, and so neat, and so peculiarly situated altogether, that there’s 
suitability in it, and it will come to pass. And nobody, my love, will 
(xmgratulate you more sincerely on such a marriage than I shalL” 

It was curious that this should make mp uncomfortable, but I think 
St did. ' I know it did. It made me for some part of that night un¬ 
comfortable. I was so ashamed of my folly, that I did not like to 
confess it even <to Ada; and tiiat made mo more uncomfortable still. 
I would have given anything not to have been so much in the bright 
old lady’s confidence, if I could have possibly declined it. It gave 
me the most inconsistent opinions of her. At one time I thought she 
was a story-teller, and at another time that she was the pink of truth. 
Now, I suspected that she was very canning; next moment, I 
believed her honest Welsh heart to be perfectly innocent and simj^e. 
And, after all, what did it mattex to me, and why did it matter to me ? 
Why could mot I, going up to bod with my basket of keys, stop to sit 
down by her fire, and accommodate myself for a little while to her, at 
least as well as to anybodj^ else; and not trouble myself about the 
harmless things she said to me ? Impelled towards her, as I certainly 
was, for I was very anxious that she should like me, and was very 
glad indeed that she did, why should 1 harp afterwards, with actual 
distress and pain, on every word she said, and weigh H over and over 
^in in twenty scales? Why wo^ it so worrying to me to have her 
in our house, and confidential to me every night, when I yet felt that 
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it woB better and safer^ eomeliow, that she ebould be there than any¬ 
where else ? These were perplexities and cQpii-adictions that I could 
not account for. At least, if I could<—but 1 shall come to all that 
by-and-by, and it is mere idleness to go on about it now. 

So, when Mrs. Woodcourt went away, I was sorry to lose her, but 
was relieved too. And then Caddy Jellyby came down; and Caddy 
brought such a packet of domestic news, that it gave us abundant 
occupation. „ 

First, Caddy declared (and w'ould at first declare nothing else) that 
I was the best adviser that ever was known. This,'my pet said, was 
no news at all; and this, J said, of course, was nonsense. Then 
('addy told us that she was going to be married in a month ; and that 
if Ada and I would be her bridesmaids, she was the happiest girl in 
the world. To be sure, this was news indeed; and I thought we 
Dover should have done talking about it, wc had so munh to say to 
Caddy, and Caddy had so much to say to us. 

It seemed that Caddy’s unfortunate papa had got over his bank¬ 
ruptcy—gone through the Gazette,” was the expression Caddy used, 
as if it were a tunnel,—with the general clemency and commiseration 
of his creditors; and had got rid of his affairs in some blessed manner, 
without succeeding in understanding them; and had given up every¬ 
thing he possessed (which was not worth much, I should think, to 
judge from the state of the furniture), and hod satisfied every one con¬ 
cerned that he could do no more, poor man. So, he hod been honour¬ 
ably dismissed to “ the office,” to begin the world again. What he 
did at the office, I never knew: Caddy said he was a ‘‘ Custom-House 
and General Agent,” and the only thing I ever understood abouf that 
business was, that when he .wanted money more than usual he went 
to the Docks to look for it, and hardly ever found it. 

As soon as her papa h^ tranquillised his mind by becoming this 
shorn lamb, and they had removed to a furnished lodging in Hatton 
Garden (where I found the children, when 1 afterwards went there, 
cutting the horsehair out of the seats of the chairs, and choking them¬ 
selves with it), Caddy had brought about a meeting between him and 
old Mr, Turveydrop ; and poor Mr. Jellyby, being very humble and 
meek, had deferred to Mr. Turveydrop’s Deportment so submissively, 
that they had become excellent friends. By degrees, old Mr. Turvey¬ 
drop, thus familiarised with the idea of his son’s marriage, had worked 
up his parental feelings to the height of contemplating that event as 
being near at*hand ; and had given his gracious consent to the young 
couple commencing housekeeping at the Academy in Newman Street, 
when they would. 

And your papa, Caddy. What did ho say % ” 

“O! poor Pa,” said Caddy, “only cried, and said he hoped we 
might get on better than he and Ma had got on. ^ He didn’*! say so 
before Prince, he only said so to ipe. And he said, ‘ My poor girl, 
you have not been very well taught how to make a home for your 
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Jrasband; bat anless you mean with all your heart to strive to do it, 
you Iwtd letter murder Wm than marry him—if you really love him/ " 

^ Ahd how did you reassure him, Gaddy ? ” 

** Why, it was very distressing, you know, to see poor Pa so low, 
and hear him say such terrible things, and I couldn't help Crying 
myself. But I told him that I did mean it with all my h«irt; and 
that I hoped our house would be a place for him to come and find 
some comfort in, of an evening; and that 1 hoped and thought 1 
could be a better daughter to him there, than at home. Then I men- 
titmed Feepy’s coming to stay with me; and then Fa began to ciy 
again, and ilaid the children were Indians.” 

" Indians, Caddy ? ” 

“Yes,” said Caddy, “Wild Indians. Andf Pa .said,’’—(here she 
began to sob, poor girl, not at all like the happiest girl in the world) 
—** that he* was sensible the best thing that could happen to them 
was, their being all Tomahawked together.” . 

Ada suggested that it was comfortable to know that Mr. Jellyby 
did not mean these destructive sentiments. 

“ No, of course I know Pa wouldn’t li|j:e his family to be weltering 
in their blood,” said Caddy; “but he means that they are very 
unfortunate in being Ma’s children, and that he is very unfortunate 
in being Ma’s husband; and I am sure that’s true, though it seems 
wnatural to say so.” > 

I asked Caddy if Mrs. Jellyby knew that her wedding-day was fixed. 

“ 01 you know what Ma is, Esther,” she returned. “ It’s im¬ 
possible to say whether she knows it or not. She has been told it 
often enough; and when she k told it, she only gives me a lacid 
«Jook, as if 1 was I don’t know what—a steeple in the distance,” said 
Caddy, with a sudden idea; “ and then she shakes her head, and says 
‘0 Caddy, Cf^^ddy, what a teaze you are I* and goes on with the 
Borrioboola letters.” 

“ And about your wardrobe, Caddy ? ” said I. For she was under 
no restraint with us. 

“ Well, my dear Esther,” she returned, drying her eyes, “ I must 
do the best 1 can, and trust to my dear Prince never to have an 
unkind remembrance of my coming so shabbily to him. If the 
question ooncemed an outfit ^or Borrioboola, Ma would know all 
about it, an^ would be quite excited. Being what it is, she neither 
knows nor cares.” , ^ 

Caddy was not at aU deficient in natural affection for her mother, 
but mentioned this with tears, as an undeniable fact: which I am 
afraid it was. We were sorry for the poor dear girl, and found so 
much to admire in tlfo gopef disposition which h^ survived under 
such disoouragement, tlmt we both at once (I mean Ada and I) pro¬ 
posed a little scheme, that made her perfectly joyful. This was, her 
staying with us for three weeks y my staying with her for one; and 
our all three contriving and outtmg out, and repairing, and sewing, 
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Acd saTing, and doing the best we could think of, to make the 
most of her stock* Hy gnardian being as pleated with the idea as Caddy 
was, we took her hcene next day to arrange the matter; and brought her 
ont again in triamph, with her boxes, and all the pnrehoBes that could 
be squeezed out of a ten-pound note, which Mr. Jellybjr had found in 
the Docks I suppcNse, but which he at all events gave her. What my 
guardian would not have given her, if we had encouraged him, it 
would be difficult to say; but we thought it right to compound for no 
more than her wedding-dress and bonnet. He agr^^d to this com¬ 
promise ; and if Caddy had ever been happy in her life, she was happy 
when we sat down to work. 

She was clumsy enough with her needle, poor girl, and pricked her 
fingers as much as sh^ had been used to iuk them. . She could not 
help reddening a little, now and then: partly with the smart, and 
partly with vexation at being able to do no better: but s^e soon got 
over that, and began to improve rapidly. So, day after day, she, and 
my darling, an(i my little maid Charley, and a milliner ont of the 
town, and 1 , sat hard at work, as pleasantly as possible. 

Over and above this, Cad^dy was very anxious “to leam house¬ 
keeping,” as she said. Now, Mercy upon us! the idea of her learning 
housekeeping of a person of my vast experience was such a joke, that 
1 laughed, and coloured up, and fell into a comical confusion when 
she pressed it. However, I said, “ Caddy, I am sure you are very 
welcome to leam anything that you can leam of me, my dear; ” and 
I showed her all my books and methods, and all my fidgety ways. 
You would have supposed that I was showing her some wonderful 
inventions, by her study of them; and if you had seen her, whenever 
I jingled my housekeeping) keys, get up and attend me, certainly you 
might have thought that there never was a greater impostor than 1 , 
with a blinder follower than Caddy Jelly by. ^ 

So, what with working and housekeeping, and lessons to Charley, 
and backgammon in the evening with my guardian, and duets with 
Ada, the three weeks dipped fast away. Then I wont home with 
Caddy, to see what could be done there; and Ada and Charley 
remained behind, to take care of my guardian. 

When I say I went home with Caddy, t mean to the famished 
lodging in Hatton Garden. We went to ^ewman Street two or three 
times, where preparations were in progress too; a good many, 1 
observed, for enhancing the comfort^ of old Mr. Turveydrop, and a 
few for putting the newly married couple away cheaply at the top of 
tbe house; but our great point was to make the furnished lodging 
decept for the wedding-breakfast, and to imbue Mrs. Jellyby before¬ 
hand with some faint sense of the occasion. 

The latter was the more difficult tiling of i^e t\m, because Mrs. 
Jellyhy and wi unwholesome boy occupied the front sitting-room (the 
back one was a mere closet), and It was littered down with waste 
paper and Borrioboolan documents, as an untidy stable might be 
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littered with straw. Mrs. Jellyby sat there all day, drinking strong 
cofiee, dictating, and homing Borrioboolan interviews by appointment. 
The lyiwholeBome boy, who seemed to me to be going into a dedine, 
took his meals ont of the house. When Mr. Jellyl^ came home, he 
nsnally groaned and went down into the kitchen. There he got 
something to eat, if the servant would give him anything; and then, 
feeling that ho was in the way, went out and walked about Hatton 
Garden in ^e wet. The poor children scrambled up and tumbled 
down the house, as they had always been accustomed to do. 

The production of theso devoted little sacrifices, in any presentable 
condition, being quite out of the question at a week’s notice, I proposed 

Caddy that we should make them as happy as we could, on her 
marriage morning, in the attic where they all dopt; and should con¬ 
fine our greatest efforts to her mama and her mama’s room, and a 
clean breakfast. In truth Mrs. Jellyby required a good deal of 
attention, the lattice-work up her back having widened considerably 
since I first know her, and her hair looking like' the mane of a dust¬ 
man’s hotse. 

Thinking that the display of Caddy’s wardrobe would be the best 
moans of approaching the subject, I invited Mrs. Jellyby to come and 
at it spread out on Caddy’s bed, in the evening after the un- 
’^^olcsomo boy was gone. 

“ My dear Miss Summerson,” said she, rising from her desk, with 
her usual sweetness of temper, “ theso are really ridiculous prepara- 
tions,'though your assisting them is a proof of your kindness. There 
is something so inexpressibly absurd to me, in the idea of Caddy being 
married I O Caddy, you siUy, silly, silly puss! ” 

''She came up-stairs with us notwitl^standing, and looked at the 
’clothes in her customary far-off manner. They suggested one distinct 
idea to her; for she said, with her placid smile, and shaking her head, 
“ My good Miss Summerson, at half the cost, this weak child might 
have been equipped for Africa! ” 

On our going down-stairs again, Mrs. Jellyby asked me whether 
this troublesome business was really to take place next Wednesday ? 
And on my replying yes, she said, “ Will my room be required, my 
dear Miss Summerson ? For it’s quite impossible that I can put my 
papera away.” 

I took the liberty of sayiug that the room would certainly be 
wanted, and that I thought we must put the papers away somewhere. 
“Well, my dear Miss Summerson,” said Mrs. Jellyby, “you know 
best, I dare say. But by ’obliging me to employ a boy, Caddy has 
embarrassed me to that extent, overwhelmed as I am with public 
bufidness, that I don’t know udiich way to turn. We have a Bamifica- 
tion meeting, too, on ^Wednesday afternoon, and the inconvenience is 
very serious.” 

“ It is not likely to occur agaip,” said I, smiling. “ Caddy will be 
married but once, probably.” 
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Tliat’s true,’* Mjcs. Jellyl^y roplied, “ tlmt’s true, my dear. I sup- 
pose we must mali^ the best of it! ” 

. The next question was, how Mrs. Jellyby should be dressed pn the 
occasion. I thought it very curious to see her looking on serenely 
from her writing-table, whUe Caddy and I discussed it; occasionally 
shaking her head at us with a half-reproachful smile, like a superior 
spirit who could just bear with our trifling. 

The state in which her dresses were, and the extraordinary con¬ 
fusion in which she kept them, added not a little to our difficulty; 
but at length we devised something not very unlike *What a common¬ 
place mother-might wear on such an occasion. The. abstracted 
manner in which Mrs. Jellyby would deliver herself up to having’ 
tliis attire tried on by^he dressmaker, and the sweetness with which 
she wouM then observe to me how sorry she was that I had not 
turned my thoughts to Africa, were consistent with the irest of her 
behaviour. 

The lodging was rather confined as to space, but I fancied that if 
Ml'S. Jellyby’s Ifousehold had been the only lodgers in Saint Paul’s or 
Saint Peter’s, the sole advantage they would have found in the size of 
the building would have been* its affording a groal deal of room to be 
dirty in. I believe that nothing belonging to the family, which^,^^ 
had been possible to break, was unbroken at the time of those 
parations for Caddy’s marriage; that nothing which it hod been 
possible to spoil in any way, was unspoilt; and that no domestic 
object which was capable of collecting dirt, from a dear child’s knee 
to the door-plate, was without as much dirt as could well accumulate 
upon it. 

Poor Mr. Jellyby, w'ho very seldom spoke, and almost always i^at* 
when he was at home with his head against the wall, became interested 
when he saw that Caddy and 1 were attempting to establish some 
order among all tliis waste and ruin, and took off his*coat to^help. 
But such wonderful things came tumbling out of the closets when 
they were opened—bits of mouldy pie, sour bottles, Mrs. Jellyby’s 
caps, letters, tea, forks, odd boots and shoes of children, firewood, 
wafers, saucepan-lids, damp sugar in odds and ends of paper bags, 
footstools, blacklead brushes, bread, Mrs. Jellyby’s bonnets, books 
with batter sticking to the binding, guttered candle-ends put out by 
being turned upside down in broken corndlesticks, nutshells, heads 
and tails of shrimps, dinner-mats, gloves, coffee-grounds, umbrellas— 
that he looked^rightened, and left off* again. But he came regularly 
every evening,. and sat without his coat, with his head against the 
wall; as though he would have helped us, if he had known how. 

“Poor Pal ” said Caddy to me, on the, night ^before the great day, 
when we really had got things a little to rights. “ It seems unkind 
to leaye him, Esther. But what could I do, if I stayed 1 Since I 
first ^ew you, I have tidied and tidied over and over again; but it’s 
useless. Ma and Africa, together, \ipset the whole house directly. 
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never have a eervent wlio don’t drink. Ma’s minone to every¬ 
thing/’ • 

Mr. id^ellybv could not hear what she said, hnt he eeem^ very low 
indeed, and ened tears,^ X thought. 

" Mv heart aches for him; that it does! ” sobbed Caddy. ** I can’t 
help linking, ^>uight, Esther, how dearly 1 hope to be happy with 
Prince, and how dearly Pa hoped, I dare say, to be happy wi^ Ma. 
What a disap|>omted life I ” 

**My dear Caddy 1 ” said Mr. Jellyby, looking slowly round from 
the w^ It was the first time, I think, 1 ever heard him say three 
words together. 

“Yes, Pa!” cried Caddy, going .to him and embracing him 
affectionatoly. « 

<*My dear Caddy,” said Mr. Jellyby. “Never h^ve-” 

“ Not Prihoe, Pa ? ” faltered Caddy. “ Not have Prince ? ” 

' “Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Jellyby. “Have him, certainly. But, 
never have-** 

I mentioned, in my account of our first visit in Thavies Inn, 
that Eichard described Mr. Jellyby as frequently opening his month 
after dinner without saying anything. *It was a habit of his. He 
opened his mouth now, a great many times, and shook his head in a 
melancholy manner. 

“ What do you wish me not to have ? Don’t have what, dear Pa ? ” 
asked Caddy, coaxing him, with her arms round his neck. 

“ Never have a Mission, my dear child.” 

Mi*. Jellyby groaned, and laid his head against the wall again; 
and this was the only time I evor heard him make any approach to 
, expressing his sentiments on the Borrioboolan question. 1 suppose 
he had been more talkative and lively, once; but he seemed to have 
been completely exhausted long before I knew him. 

I thought Mrs. Jellyby never would have left off serenely looking 
over her papers, and drinking coffee, that night. It was twelve 
o’clock before we could obtain possession of the room; and the 
clearance it required then, was so discouraging, that Caddy, who was 
almost tired out, sat down in the middle of the dust, and cried. But 
she soon cheered up, and wo did wonders with it before we went 
to bed. 

In the morning it looked, by the aid of a fow flowers and a quantity 
of soap and water, and a little arrangement, quite gay. The plain 
breakfast made a cheerful jshow,* and Caddy was perfectly charming. 
Bat when my darling came, I thought—and I tbinlr now—that I 
never had seen such a dear face as my beautiful pet’s. 

We made a little feast, for the children up-stairs, and we put Peepy 
at the head of the table, and we showed them,Caddy in her bridal 
dress, a^d they clapped their hands and hurrahed, and Caddy cried to 
think that she was going away from them, and hugged them over and 
over again, until we brought Prince up to fetch her away—when, 1 
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am 802 TJ to saj, Feepy bit bim. Then there was old Mr. Turreydrop 
down-stfdrs, in a state of Deportment not to be expressed, benignly'^' 
blessing Ca^y» and giTing my guardian to Understand, that his son’s 
happiness was Ids own parent^ work, and that he saoidficed personal 
considerations to ensnre it. “My dear sir,” said Mr. Turveydrop, 

“ thcM yonng people will liye with me \ my house is large enough 
for their acoommodation, and they shall not want the shelter of my 
roof. I coidd have wished—yon will understand the allusion, Mr. 
Jamdyoe, for yon remember my illustriouB patron the Prince Begent 
—I cmdd haTO wished that my son had married iqjio a family where 
there was more Deportment; but the will of Heaven be done 1 ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pardiggle were of the party—Mr. Fardiggle, an 
obstinate-looking man with a largo waistcoat and stnbbly hair, who 
was always talking iff a loud bass voice about his mite, or Mrs. Far- 
diggle’s mite, or their live boys’ mites. Mr. Quale, with his hair 
brushed back as usual, and his knobs of temples shining voiy much, 
was also there; not in the character of a disappointed lover, but an 
the Accepted af a young—at least, an unmarried—lady, a Miss Wisk, 
who was also thei'e. Miss Wisk’s mission, my guardian said, was to 
show the world that woman’s mission was man’s mission; and that 
the only genuine mission, of both man and woman, was to be always 
moving declaratory rosolutions about things in general at pnbHc 
meetings. The guests were few; but were, as one might expect at 
Mrs. Jellyby’s, all devoted to public objects only.. Besides ^oso I 
have mentioned, there was on extremely dirty lady, with her bonnet 
all awry, and the ticketed price of her dress still sticking on it, whose 
neglected home, Caddy told me, was like a iilthy wilderness, but 
whose church was like a fancy fair. A very contentious gentleman, 
who said it was his mission to be everybody’s brother, but w]^o 
appeared to be on terms of coolness with the whole of hi^ large 
family, completed the party. , 

A party, having less in common with such an occasion, could 
hardly have been got together by any ingenuity. Such a mean 
mission as the domestic mission, was the very last t]^g to be endured 
among them; indeed, Miss Wisk informed ns, with great indignation, 
before we sat down^Jto breakfast, that the idea of woman’s mission 
lying chiefly in the narrow sphere of Home was an outrageous slander 
on the part of her Tyrant, Man. One other singularity was, that 
nobody with a mission—except Mr. Quale, whose 'mission, as I think 
X have formerly said, w^ to be in, ecstasies with everybody’s mission 
—cared at all for anybody’s mission. Mrs. Fardiggle being as clear 
that the only one infallible course was her course of ponneing upon 
the poor, and applying benevolence to them like a strait-w^tcoat; 
as Miss Wisk was that the only praclical thing for the world was the 
emaiunpation of Woman fiK>m the thraldom of her Tyi^t, Man. 
Mrs. dellyby, all the while, sat smiling at the limited visum that 
could see anything but Bomobodla-Gha. 
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But I aitt antiaipating now the purport of our conversation on the 
ride home, instead of first marrying Caddy. We all went to church, 
and Blr. Jellyby gave. bUr away. Of tl^e air with which old Mr. 
Turveydrop, with his hat under his left arm, (the inside presented at 
the dergyman like a cannon,) and his eyes creasing themselves up 
into his wig, stood, stiff and high-shouldered, behind us brideesnaids 
during the ceremony, and afterwards saluted us, I could never' say 
enough to do it justice. Miss Wisk, whom I cannot report as pre¬ 
possessing in &ppoarance, and whose manner was grim, listened to the 
proceedings, as part of Woman’s wi'ougs, with a disdainful face. 
Mrs. Jellyby, with her calm smile and her bright eyes, looked the 
least concerned of all the company. 

We duly came back to breakfast, and Mrs. Jdlyby sat at the head 
of the table, and Mr. Jellyby at the foot. (^dd;y had previously 
stolen up-sts^s, to hug the children again, and tell them that her name 
'was Tnrveydrop. But this piece of information, instead of being an 
agreeable surprise to Peepy, threw him on his bach in such transports 
of kicking grief, that I could do nothing on being sent Ibr, but accede 
to the proposal that he should be admitted to the breakfast table. So 
he came down, and sat in my lap; and Mrs. Jellyby, after saying, in 
reference to the state of his pinafore, “ 0 you naughty Peepy, what, 
a shocking little pig yon are ! ” was not at all discomposed. He was 
very good, except that he brought down Noah with him (ont of an ark 
I hiii given him before we wefit to cliurch), and would dip him head 
first into the wine-glasses, and then put him in his mouth. 

My guardian, with his sweet temper and his quick perception and 
his amiable face, made something agreeable even out of the ungenial 
company. None of them seemed able to talk about anything but his, 
w* her, own one subject, and none of them seemed able to talk about 
even that, as part of a world in which there was anything else; but 
my guardian turned it all to the merry encouragement of Gaddy, and 
the honour of the occasion, and brought us through the breakfast 
nobly. Wbat we should have done without him, 1 am afraid to think; 
for, all the company despising the bride and bridegroom, and old Mr. 
Tnrveydrop—and old Mr. Tnrveydrop, in virtue of bis Deportment, 
considering himself vastly superior to all the company—it was a very 
unpromising case. 

At last the time came when poor Caddy was to go, and when all her 
property was packed on the hired coach and pair that was to take her 
and her husband to Gravesend. It afTected us to see Caddy clinging, 
then, to her deplorable bome,wnd hanging on her mother’s neck with 
the greatest tenderness. 

“lam very sorry I oouldn’tt go on writing from dictation, Ma,” 
sobbed Caddy. “ I hope you forgive me now ? ” 

“ O Caddy, Caddy 1 ” said Mrs. Jellyby, “ I have told you over 
and over again that I have engaged a Iwy, and there’s an end 
of it.” 
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You aro sure you are not the least angry with me, Ma ? Say you 
arc sure before I go away, Ma ? ” 

“ You foolish Oaddy,” returned Mrs. Jellyby, “ do I look wagry, or 
have I inolinotiou to Ite angry^ or time to be angry ? How ccft you ? ” 
Take a little care of Pa while I am gone, mama! ” 

Mrs. Jellyby positively laughed at the fancy. “You romantic 
child,” said she, lightly patting Caddy’s back. “Go along. I am 
excellent friends with you. Now, good-bye, Oaddy, and be very 
happy!” • 

Then Caddy hung upon her father, and nursed* his cheek against 
hers as if he were some poor dull child in pain. All this took place 
.in the hall. Her father released her, took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and sat down on tbe^tairs with his head against the wall. 1 hope he 
found some consolation in walls. I almost think he did. 

And then Prince took her arm in his, and turned witl^ great emotion 
and respect to his father, whose Deportment at that moment was 
overwhelming. * 

“ Thank yCu over and over again, father! ” said Prince, kissing his 
hand. “ I am very grateful for all your kindness and consideration 
regarding our marriage, and so, I can assure you, is Oaddy.” 

« Very,” sobbed Caddy. “ Ve-ry I ” 

“ My dear son,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ and dear daughter, I have 
done my duty. If the spirit of a sainted Wooman hovers above us, 
and looks down on the occasion, thtit, and your constant afEeation, 
will be my recompense. You will not fail in yowr duty, my son and 
daughter, I lielieve ? ” 

“ Dear father, never! ” cried Prince. 

“ Never, never, dear Mr. Turveydrop 1 ” said Caddy. 

“ This,” returned Mr. Turveydrop, “ is as it should be. My child^n, 
my home is yours, my heart is yours, my all is yours. I-will never 
leave yon; nothing but Death shall part us. My dear sou, you con*- 
template an absence of a week, I think ? ” 

“ A week, dear father. We shall retnrn home this day week.” 

“ My dear child,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ let me, even under the 
present exceptional circumstances, recommend strict punctuality. It 
is highly important to keep the connexion together; and schools, if 
at all neglected, are apt to take offence.” 

“ This day week, fatlier, we shall he sure to be home to dinner.” 

“ Good! ” stiid Mr. Turveydrop. “ You will find ^firea, my dear 
Caroline, 4n yonr own room, and dinner prepared in my apartment. 
Yes, yes, Prince! ” anticipating Bom» self-denying objection on his 
son’s part with a great air. “ You and our Caroline will be stran^ 
in the upper pwt of the premises, -aijd will,^therefore, dine that day in 
my apartment Now, bless ye! ” 

They drove away ; and whether I wondered most at Mrs. Jellyby, 
or at Mr. Turveydrop, I did not know. Ada and my guardian were 
in the same condition when we* came to talk it over. But before we 
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dsaere too, Z received a meet unexpected and eioqu^t com¬ 
pliment from Mr, Jellyby. He came up to me in the hdtt, io^ both 
my hands, pressed them eSmeetly, and opened his mouth twiei^. I was 
so sureaof his meaning, &at I said, quite flurried, ^ Yon ere very 
welcome, sir. Pray don*t mention it 1 ” 

“ I hope this marriage is for the best, Guardian 9 ” said I, when we 
three^'werd on onr road homo. 

I hope it is, little woman. Patience. We shall see.” 

” Is the wind in the East to-day ? ” I ventured to ask him. 

He laughed heartily, and answered “ No.” 

“ But it must have been this morning, I think,” said I. 

He answered, ** No,” again; and this time my dear girl confidently 
answered No,” too, and shook the lovely hf^ad which, with its 
blooming flowers against the golden hair, was like the very Spring. 
" Much yott know of East winds, my ngly darling,” said I, kissing her 
in my admiration—I couldn’t help it. 

Well! It was only their love for me, I know very well, and it iS 
a long time ago. I must write it, even if I rub it out Sgain, because 
it gives me so much pleasure. They said there could be no East 
wind where Somebody was; they said that wherever Dame Durden 
went, there was sunslune and summer air. 


CHAPTEB XXXI. 

KUBSE AND PATIENT.^ 

< 

I HAD nt>t^ Veen at home again many days, when one evening I went up- 
riairs into my owu room to take a peep over Charley’s shoulder, and 
see how she was getting on with her copy-book. Writing was a trying 
business to Charley, who seemed to have no natural power over a pen, 
but in whose band every pen appeared to become perversely animated, 
and to go wrong and crooked, and to stop, and splash, and sidle into 
comers, like a saddle-donkey,^ It was very odd, to see what old 
letters Charley’s young hand had made; they, so wrinkled, and 
shrivelled^ and tottering ; it, so plump and roimd. ' Yet Charley was 
uuGomiuomy expert at other things, and had as nimble little fingers 
as I ever Watched. • . © . 

Well, Charley,” said I, looking over a copy of the letter 0 in 
whirii it was represented as square, triang^ar, pear<ehaped, and 
collapsed in all kmds of ways, “ we are improving. If we o^y get to 
make it round, we shall be perfect, Charley.” 

Then I made onc^ and {barley made one, and the pen wouldn’t 
join Charley’s neatly, but twisted it up into a knot. 

Never mind, Charley. We shall ho it in time.” 



Ckarle^s Education. 

Charley laid down lier pen, the copy being finished; (^ned and 
shut her cramped little hand; looked .grayely at the page, half in 
pride and hsJf m doubt ; and got up, and dropped me a curtsey. 

Thank you, miss. If you please, miss, did you knovn a poor 
person of the name of Jenny ? ” 

“ A biiokmaker’s wife, Charley ? Yes.” 

» She cfune and spoke to me when I was out a little while ago, and 
said you knew her, miss. She asked me if 1 wasn’t the young lady’s 
little maid—meaning you for the young lady, miss—«nd I said yos, 
miss.” ^ 

“ I thought she had left this neighbourhood altogether, Charley.” 

“ So she had, miss, but she’s come back again to whole she used to 
liye-r-she and Liz. Did you know another poor person of ;the name 
of Liaii.misB?”* 

“I think I do, Charley, though not by name.” 

“That’s what she said!” returned Charley. “Tfiey have both 
come back, miss, and have been tramping high and low.” 

“ Tramping high and low, have they, Charley ? ” 

“ Yes, miss.” If Charley could only have made the letters in her 
copy as round as the eyea with which she looked into my face, they 
would have been ezcellent. “ And this poor person came about the 
house three or four days, hoping to get a glimpse of you, miss—all 
she wanted, she said—but you were away. That was when she saw 
me. She saw me a-going about, miss,” said Charley, with a short 
laugh of the greatest delight and pride “ and she thought I looked 
like your maid 1 ” 

“ Did she though, really, Charley 9 ” 

“ Yes, miss f ” said Charley, “ re^ly and truly.” And Charley, with 
another short laugh of’^ihe purest, glco, made her eyes very round 
again, and looked as serious as became my maid. I wtusjpbsvur ^ed 
of seeing Charley in the full enjoyment of that great dignity, standing 
before me with her yonthfhl face and figure, and uer stea^ manner, 
and her childish exultation breaking through it now and then in the 
pleasantest way. 

“ And where did you see her, Charley ? ” said L 

Hy little maid’s countenance fell, as she replied, “ By the doctor’s 
shop, miss.” For Charley wore her black frock yet. 

1 asked if the brickma^’s wife w^^re ill, but Charley ^id No. It 
was some one <dse. Some one in her cottage who had tramped down 
to Saint «4.1baus, and was tramping he didn’t know Vhere. A poor 
boy, Charley said. No father, no mother, no any one. “Like as 
Tom might have been, miss, if Fmma and me had died after father,” 
said Charley, her round eyes filling with tears. 

“ And she was getting medicine for him* Charley ? ” 

“ She said, miss,” returned Charley, “"how that he had once done 
as much for her.” ^ .. 

My little maid’s face was socager, and her qxuet hands were folded 
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so olosel j in one another as she stood looking at me, that I had no 
^reat diffioalty in reading her thoughts. “ Well, Charley,” said I, 
** it appears to me that jt)ii and J can do no better than go rottnd to 
JennyBtsAnd see what’s the matter.” 

The alacrity with which Charley brought my bonnet and veil, and, 
having dressed me, quaintly pinned herself into her warm shawl and 
made herself look like a little old woman, sufficiently expressed her 
readinsis. So Charley and 1, without saying anything to any one, 
went out. k 

It was a cold, jvild night, and the trees shuddered in the wind. 
The rain had been thick and heavy all day, and with little inter¬ 
mission for many days. None was falling just then, however. The 
sky had partly cleared, but was very gloomy—eypn above us, whore a 
few stars were shining. In the north and north-west, where the sun 
had set three hours before, there was a pale dead light both beautiful 
and awful; add into it long sullen lines of cloud w’aved up, like e sea 
stricken immovable as it was heaving. Towards London, a lurid 
glare overhung the whole dark waste; and the contrast Between these 
two lights, and the fancy which the redder light engendered of an 
unearthly fire, gleaming on all the unseen buildings of the city, and 
on all the faces of its many thousands of wondering inhabitants, was 
as solemn as might be. 

I had no thought, that night—none, I am quite sure—of what was 
soon to happen to me. But I* have always remembered since, that 
when we had stopped at tho garden-gate to look up at the sky, and 
when we went upon our way, I had for a moment an ^indefinable 
impression of mysolf as being something different from what I then 
was. I know it was then, and there, that I had it. 1 have ever since 
connected the feeling with that spot and tiine, and with everything 
aedBcialc'^ with that spot and time, to the distant voices in the town, 
the barking' of a dog, and the sound of wheels coming down the miry 
hill. 

It was Saturday night; and most of the people belonging to the 
place where we were going, were drinking elsewhere. We found it 
quieter than I had previously seen it, though quite as miserable. 
The kilns were burning, and a stifling vapour set towards us with a 
pale blue glare. 

We e^e to the cottage, where there was a feeble candle in the 
patched window. We tapped at tho door, and went in. The mother 
ef the little child who had died, was sitting in a chair on One side of 
the poor fire by the bed; and opposite to her, a wretched boy, 
supported by tho chimney-piece, was cowering on the floor. He held 
under his arm like a little bundle^ a Augment of a fur cap; and as he 
tried to warm himself, hd shook until the crazy door and window 
shook. The place was closer than before, and had an unhealthy, and 
a very peculiar smell. 

X had not lifted my veil when X flfst spoke to the woman, which 
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was at the moment of onr going in. The hoy staggered up instantiy, 
and stared at me with a remarkable expresi^on of surprise and terror. 

His action was so quick, and my being* the jpanse of it was so 
evident, that I stood still, instead of advancing hearer. a 

“ I won’t go no more to the berryin ground,” muttered the boy; “I 
ain’t a-going there, so I tell you! ” 

I lifted my veil and spoke to the woman. She said to me in a low 
voice, “ Don’t mind him, ma’am. He’ll soon come back to his%ead; ” 
and said to him, Jo, Jo, what’s the matter ? ” ^ 

“ I know wot she’s come for I ” cried the boy. ^ 

“Who?” 

“ The lady there. She’s come to get me to go along' with her to 
the berryin ground. won’t go to the beriyin ground. I don’t like 
the name on it. » She might go a-berryin me.” His shivering camo 
on again, and as he leaned against the walH he shook the hovel. 

“ He has been talking off and on about such like, all day, 
ma’am,” said Jenny, softly. “ Why, how you stare 1 This is mv 
lady, Jo.”; 

“Is it?” returned the boy, doubtfully, and surveying me with his 
arm held out above his burning eyes. “ She looks to me the t’other 
one. It ain’t the bonnet, nor yet it ain’t the gownd, but she looks to 
me the t’other one.” 

My little Charley, with her premature experience of illness and 
tronble, had pnlled off her bonnet and shawl, and now went qnietly 
np to him with a chair, and sat him down in it like an old sick nurse. 
Except thht no such attendant could have shown him Charley’s youth¬ 
ful face, which seemed to engage his confidence. 

“ I say t ” said the boy.^ “ rc» tell me. Ain't the lady the t’other 

Charley shook her head, as she methodically drew his ^gsrabout 
him and made him as warm as she conld. 

“01” the boy muttered. “ Then I s’pose she aiwt.” 

“ I came to see if I could do you any good,” said I. “ What is the 
matter with you ? ” 

“ I’m a-being froze,” returned the boy, hoarsely, with his haggard 
gaze wandering about me, “ and then burnt up, and then froze, and 
then burnt up, ever so many times in a hour. And my head’s all 
sleepy, and all a-going mad-like—and. I’m so dry—and my bones isn’t 
half so much bones as pain.” 

“ Wben^id be come here ? ” I asked the woman. 

“ This morning, ma’am, I found hin> at the corner of the town. I 
had kuown him up in London yonder. Hadn’t I, Jo ? ” 

“ Tom-all-Alone’s,” the hoy replied. 

Whenever he fixed his attention or his eyes, it was only for a ve^ 
little while. Ho soon began to droop his head again, and roll it 
heavily, and speak as if he were half awake. 

“ When did he come fpom Loiildon ? ” I asked. 
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vf XooBiiet from L<^doii yee’day,” said tho boj himBolf, now finsbod 
aaidbot. Tm o-going somowboces.’* 

^ Wh«ro is be going ?•* I ashed. 

** Somewberes/’ repeated tbe boy, in a louder tone. ** I baTe been 
moved on, and moved on, more nor ever I was afore, sinoe tbe li’other 
one giv* me tbe sov’iing. Mrs. Snagsby, she’s always a-watebiiig, 
and'a>drivmg of me—what have I done to her?*—and they’re aU 
a-watcbing and o-driving of me. Every one of ’em’s doing of it, &om 
tbe time when I don’t get up, to the time when 1 don’t go to bed. 
And I’m a-going^somewheres. That’s where I’m a-going. She told 
me, down' ip Tom-all-Alone’s, as she came from. Stolbuns, imd so 1 
took the Stolbuns Hoad. It’s as good as another.” 

He always concluded by addressing Charley. 

" What is to be done with him ? ” said I, taking tbe woman aside. 
*‘He could not travel in this state, even if be bad a purpose, and 
knew where lie was going! ” 

** I know no more, ma’am, than tbe dead,” she. replied, glancing 
compassionately at him. “Perhaps tbe dead know better, if they 
oonid only tell us. I’ve kepi him here all day for pity’s sake, and 
I’ve given him broth and physio, and Lis has gone to try if any one 
will take him in (here’s my pretty in the bed—her child, but 1 call 
it mine); but I can’t keep him long, for if my husband was to come 
lunne and find him here, he’d be rough in putting him out, and might 
do him a hurt. Hark! Here'eomes Liz back t ” 

The other woman came hurriedly in as she spoke, and the boy got 
up with a half-obscured sense that he was expected to "be .going. 
When the little child awoke, and when and how Charley got at it, 
took it out of bed, and began to walk abon^ hushing it, I don’t know, 
^ere she was, doing all this, in a quiet motherly manner, as if she 
were1^v«>*>g in Mrs. finder’s attic with Tom and Emma again. 

• Tbe fitiend h%d been hero and there, and had been played about 
from hand to hand, and had come back as she went. At first it was 
too early for the boy to be received into the proper refuge, and at last 
it was too late. One official sent her to another, and the other sent 
her back again to the first, and so backward and forward; until it 
appeared to me as if both must have been appointed for their skUl in 
evading their duties, instead ..f performing them. And now, after 
all^ she said, breathing quickly, for she had been running, and was 
frightened too, “Jenny, your master’s on tbe road home, and mine’s 
not far behind, and ^e Lord help the boy, for wo can do fio more for 
him I ” They put a few balance together, and hurried them into 
his hand, and so, in an oblivious, half-thankful, half-insensifale way, 
he shuffled out of the hoiwe. , 

“Give me the ohild, my dear! ” said its mother to Charley, “and 
thank you kindly tool Jenny, woman dear, good-night 1 Young 
lady, if my master don’t fiJl out with me, I’ll look down by the kUn 
by-and-by, where the boy will be nlbst like, and again in &e mom- 
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ingl ” She hnmed off; md presently wo passed her hushing and 
singing to her child at her own door, and looking anxiously along the 
road for her drunken hnslond, . 

I was afield of staying then, to speak to either woman, lest JB=%honld 
bring hmr into trouble. But I said to Charley that we must not leave 
the boy to die. Corley, who knew what to do much better than I 
did, and whose quickness equalled her presence of mind, glided on 
before mO) and presently we came up with Jo, just short of the brick- 
Mln. ^ 

I think he must have begun his journey with seme small bundle 
under his arm, and must have had it stolen, or lost it. For he still 
carried his wretched fragment of fur cap like a bundle, though he 
went bareheaded through the rain, which now fell fast. He stopped 
when w© called Iwhim, and again showed a dread of me when I came 
up; stendktg with his lustrous eyes fixed upon me, and even arrested 
in his shivering fit. 

1 wsked him to come with us, and we would take care that he had 
some shelter i<k the night. 

“I don’t want no shelter,” he said ; “I can lay amongst the,warm 
bricks.” ^ 

“Bnt don’t yon^know that people die there ? ” repHed Charley. 

“ They dies everywheres,” said the hoy. “ They dies in their 
lodgings—she knows where; I showed her—and they dies down in 
Tcrtn-all-Aloue’s in heaps. They dies Acre than they lives, according 
to what I see.” Then he hoarsely whispered Charley. “ If she ain’t 
the t’other one, she ain’t the forrenner. Is there three of ’em then ?” 

Charley looked at mo a little frightened. I felt half frightened at 
myself when the hoy glared on me so. 

Bnt he turned and followed, when I beckoned to him; and fintog 
that he acknowledged that influence in me, I led the wagpdt^a^l^ 
home. It was not far; only at the summit of the hill. We passed 
but one man. 1 doubted if we should hove got home withoxft assist^ 
once; the boy’s steps were so uncertain and tremulous. He made no 
complaint, however, and was strangely unconcerned about himself, if 
I may say so strange a thing. 

Leaving him in the haU for a moment, shrunk into the cortier of 
the window-seat, and staring with an indifference that scarcely could 
be called wonder, at the comfort and 'brightness about him, 1 went 
into the drawing-room to ^eak to my guardian. There ,I found Mr. 
Skimpole, ifrho had come down by the coach, as he frequently did 
without notice, and never bripging any clothes with him, but always 
borrowing everything he want^. 

They came out with me directly, to look at, the boy. The i^rvants 
had gathered in the hidl, too; and he shivered in the windOw-seat 
with Charley standing by him, like some wounded animal that had 
been found in a ditch. 

** This is a sorrowful case” saad my guardian, after aekiag him a 
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aueBtion or two, ftad touoliing him, and examining M« eyes. ** What 
do yon say, Harold ? ” 

** Yon h(d better turlf him ont,” said Mr. Sympole. 

** What do yoii mean ? ” inqnired my guardian, almost sternly. 

“Mjrdear Jamdyce,” said Mr. Skimpolo, “yon know what I am: 
1 am a chUd. Bo cross to me, if I deserve it. But I have a* oonsti- 
tntiopid objection to this sort of thing. I always bad, when I was a 
medical man. He’s not safe, yon know. There’s a very bad sort of 
fever abont him.” 

Mr, Skimpolc^ had retreated from the hall to the drawing-room 
again, an'd said this in his airy way, seated on the music-stool as wo 
stood by. 

“ You’ll soy it’s childish,” observed Mr. Skqppole, looking gaily at 
Us. “ Well, I dare say it may bo; but I uw a child, and 1 never 
pretend to be anything else. If yon pnt him out in the road, you only 
.put him whore he was before. He will be no worse-off than he was, 
yon know. Even make him better off, if you like. Give him six¬ 
pence, or five shillings, or five pound ten—you are arifhmeticiaus, and 
I am not—and get rid of him! ” 

“ And what is he to do then ? ” asked my guardian. 

“ Upon my life,” said Mr. Skimpole, shrugging his shoulders with 
his engaging smile, “ I have not the least idea what he is to do then. 
But I have no doubt ho’ll do it.” 

“ Kow, is it not a horrible feflection,” said my guardian, to whom I 
had hastily explained the unavailing efforts of the two women, “ is it 
not a horrible reflection,” walking up and down and rumpling his hair, 
“ that if this wretched creature were a convicted prisoner, his hospital 
would be wide open to him, and he would {)e as well taken care of as 
>|ny sick boy in the kingdom ” 

“'fiij^^ar Jarndyoe,” returned Mr. Skimpole, “you’ll pardon the 
simplicity of thp question, coming as it does from a creature who is 
perfectly simple in worldly matters—but, why isn't he a prisoner 
then ? ” 

My guardian stopped and looked at him with a whimsical mixture 
of amusement and indignation in his face. 

“ Our young friend is not to be suspected of any delicacy, I should 
imagine,” said Mr. SkimpoL, unabashed and candid. “ It seems to 
me that it would bo wiser, as well as in a certain kind of way more 
respectable, if he showed some misdirected energy that got him into 
prison. There would be more of an adventurous spirit in it, and 
consequently more of a certain sort of poetry,” 

“I believe,” returned my guardian, resuming his uneasy walk, 
“ that there is not such another^child on earth as yourself.” 

“bo you really?” said Mr. Skimpole; “I dare say! But, I con¬ 
fess 1 don’t see why our young friend, in his degree, should not seek 
to invest himself with such poetry as is open to him. He is no doubt 
bom with an appetite—prol^bly, when he is in a safer state of health, 
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he has an excellent appetite. Vei^ well. At our young friend’s 
natural dinner hour, most Ukely about noon, our young friend says in 
effect to society, ‘ I am hungry; will you hate^bo goodness to produce 
your spoon, and feed me ? ’ Society, which has t^en upon itself the 
general arrangement of the whole system of spoons, and professes to 
have a spoon for our young friend, does tioi produce that spoon; and 
our young fnend, therefore, says ‘You really must excuse me if I 
seize it.* Now, this appears to me a case of misdirected energy, which 
has a certain amount of reason in it, and a certain amount ^of romance; 
and I don’t know hut what I should be more interested in our young 
friend, as an illustration of such a case, than merely as a poor vagabond 
—which any one can be.” 

“ In the meantime,” I ventured to observe, “ he is getting worse.” 

“ In the mcontine,”'isaid Mr. Skimpole cheerfully, “ as Miss Sum- 
merson, with her practical good sense, observes, he is getting worse. 
Therefore I recommend your turning him out before ffe gets still 
worse.” 

The amiable'face with which he said it, I think I shall never forget. 

“ Of course, little woman,” observed my gtiardian, turning to me, 
“ I can cnsm'e his admission into the proper place by merely going 
there to enforce it, though it’s a bad state of things when, in his con¬ 
dition, that is necessary. But it’s growing late, and is a very bad 
night, and the boy is worn out already. There is a bed in the whole¬ 
some loft-room by the stable; we had hotter keep him there till 
morning, when he can be wrapped up and removed. We’ll do that.” 

“ 0! ” said Mr. Skimpole. with his hands ujion the keys of the piano, 
as we moved away. “ Are you going back to our young friend 9 ” 

“ Yes,” said my guardian. 

“ How I envy you yoifr constitution, Jarndyco 1 ” returned Mr. 
Skimpole, with playful admiration. “ Yon don’t mind th^j^SMff^ 
neither does Miss Summerson. You are ready at all times to^o any¬ 
where, and do anything. Such is Will. I have no l^ill at all—and 
no Won’t—simply Can’t.” 

“ You can’t recommend anything for the boy, I suppose 9 ” said my 
guardian, looking back over his shoulder, half angrily; only half 
angrily, for he never seemed to consider Mr. Skimpole an acconntahle 
being. 

“ My dear Jarndyce, I observed a bottle of cooling medicine in his 
pocket, and it’s impossible for him to do better than take it. Yon can 
tell them toasprinkle a little vineg^ about the place whele he sleeps, 
and to keep it moderately cool, and him juoderately w'arm. But it is 
mere impertinence in me to offer any recommendation. Miss Sum¬ 
merson has snch a knowledge of detail, and such a capacity for the 
administration of detail, that she knoWs all about it.” 

We went back into the hall, and explained to Jo what we proposed 
to do, which Charley explained to him again, ^nd with he received 
with the languid usconoem 1 had*already noticed, wearily looking on 
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w^t wfktj) done, «ig if it were for somebody dse. ftom» 

pwssmoAtli^ bis miserabK state, and being very miaxm to bel{>, we 
got tbe loftrioom ready; and some of the men abotit Ibe bouse 
oarde^yNba across tbe wet yard, well wrapped up.. Xt was pleasant 
tp obaanie bow kind they were to him, and how there-appeal^ to be 
a general bnpression among them that frequently calling h^ ** Old 
Oh^** was likely to revive his spirits. Charley dueled the c^era- 
tinns, ^d '^nt to and fro between the loft-room and tibe hcnme mtb 
wdh littlept^jmulants and comforts as we thought it sato to give him. 
my guardi^ himself saw him before be was left for the night, land 
^^^Orted^me, uirheu ho returned to the Growlery to write a Jk^r <m 
the boy’s behalf, which a messenger was charged to deliver at day- 
li^i in the morning, that he seemed easier, and inclined to rieep. 
They had fastened his door on the outside, he sftld, in 0 (^ of his being 
d^iriouB j hut had so arranged that he could not any noise 
without being heard. 

• Ada being in our room with a cold, Mr. Skimpole was left alone all 
this time, and entertained himself by playing snatches ef patherie airs, 
and sometimes singing to them (as we heard at a distonce) with great 
or^ression and feeling. When we rejoined bim in the drawing»room 
he said he would give us a little ballad, wiiich had come into his head, 
"nprojpos of our young friend; ” and he sang one abont a Feasant boy, 

“ Thrown on the wide world, doom’d to wander and roam. 

Bereft of his parents, bhreft of a home,” 



H® was extremely gay all the rest of the oveqing; for he absdntely 
chbfped,” those were his delighted words; ‘twhen he thought by what 
talent for business be was surrounded.” He gave us, in his 
glass^^’^^gns, “ Better health to our young Mend! ” and supposed, 
and gaily pursued, the case of his being reserved like Whittington to 
become Xord Mayor of London. In that event, no doubt, he would 
establish the Jamdyoe Institution and the Summerson Almshonses, 
and a little annual Corporation Pilgrimage to St. Albans. He bad 
no doubt, he said, that our young Mend was an excellent boy in his 
way, but bis way was not the Harold Skimpole way; what Harold 
Skim^Ie was, Harold Skimpole had found himself, to his considerable 
surprise, when hehrst^made his own acquaintance; he accepted 
himself with«all his fiulings, and had thought it sound plplosophy to 
make the beri; of the bargain and he hoped we would do the same. 

Chwley 8 last report was, that the hoy was quiet. I could see, 
from my window, tfo lantern they had loft him burning quietly.j and 
I went to bed veiy happy to riiiak that he was sheltered. 

Thbre was more movement and more talking than usual a liifle 
bpfore daybreak, and’ it awoke me. As I was dressing# I looked out 
of my window, and asked onp of our men who had been among ihe 
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ftotive Issl whoiber %eM was , a&srthing wrong 

about the bouse« Tho Uutom was still bmi^ug in loft^window. 

“It’s the boyt'^ssr” Wttd be. -i ' 

“ Is be worse ? ” I inqdbod. * , * 

“Ooue^iaies.” 

“Beadl” 

“ Dea4| miss ? / No. Gone clean off.” ^ 

At wl^ bf tbe ni^t be bad gone, or bow, or wbj^it seemed 
hopeless ever to divine. The door remaining as it bad left, and 
the lantern standing in tbe window, it could only be euppote# that be 
bad got out by a toip in floor which communicated with a|i empty 
cart-house below. But he bad shut it down again, if that were so; 
and it looked as if it ^d not been raised. Nothing of any kind was 
missing. On tbisdadnbeing clearly ascertained, we all yielded to the 
pamful belief that delirium had come upon him in the* night, and 
that, allured by some imaginary object, or pursued by some imaginary 
horror* he had strayed away in that worse than helpless stateall of 
us, that is to say, but Hr. Skimpole, who repeatedly suggested, iu his 
usual easy light style, that it had occurred to our yoring friend that 
he was n^ a safe inmate, having a bad kind of fever upon him; and 
that he had, with great natural politeness, taken himself off. 

Every possible inquiry was made, and every place was searched. 
The brick-kilns were exmniued, the cottages were visited, the two 
women were particularly questioned, buf they knew nothing of him, 
and nobody could doubt that their wonder was genuine. The weather 
had for some time been too wet, and the night itself had bemi too 
wet, to admit of any tracing by footsteps. Hedge and ditch, and 
wall, and rick and stack, ^were examined by our men for a long 
distance round, lest the boy should be lying in such a place inaengi^g^j^ 
or dead; but nothing was seen to indicate that he had evor bwif^ear. 
From the time when he was left in tbe loft-room, be vanished. 

Tbe search continued for five days. 1 do not mean that it d^ed, 
even then; but that my attention was then diverted into a current 
very memorable to me. 

As Charley was at her writing again in my room in tbe evening, 
and as 1 sat oj^site to her at work, X felt tbe table tremble. 
Looking up, I saw my little maid shivering from head to foot. 

“ Charley,” said I, “ are you so cold ? ”• 

“ I think I am, miss,” she replied. “ I don’t know what it is. I 
can’t bold myself still. I felt so, yesterday; at about this same time, 
miss. Don’t bo uneasy, I think ill.” • 

I board Ada’s voice outside, and I hurried to the door of com- 
mnnication between my room imd our pretty sittipg-room, and looked it 
Just in time, for ^e tapped at it while my hand was yet i^n the 
key. 

Ada called to me to let her in; but I said, “ Not now, my dearest 
Go away. ^There’s nothing the matt^; I will come to yon prenently-*' 
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Ah I it wa$ a long, long time, before mj darling girl and I were coui<« 
pknioDfl again. 

Charley foil Ul. In IWelye hours she was very ilL I moved her 
to my^m, and laid her in my bed, and sat down quietly to nurse 
her. I told my guardian all about it, and why I felt it was necessary 
that I should s^ude myself, and my reason for not seeing my darling 
above all. At first she came very often to the door, and called to me, 
and even reproached me with sobs and tears; but I wrote her a long 
letter, saying that she made me anxious and unhappy, and imploring 
her, as she lovedt^mo, and wished my mind to bo at peace, to come no 
nearer thau the garden. After that, she came beneath the window, 
even oftenor than she had come to tho door; and, if I had learnt to 
love her dear sweet voice before when we were hardly ever apart, how 
did 1 learn to love it then, when I stood behind the window-'Ourtain 
listening anil replying, but not so much as looking out t How did 1 
learn to love it afterwards, when tho harder time came! 

They put a bed for me in onr sittiug-room; nnd by keeping the 
door wide open, I turned the two rooms into one, m\t that Ada had 
vacated that part of tho house, and kept them always fresh and airy. 
There was not a servant, in or about the house, but was so good that 
they would all most gladly have come to me at any hour of the day 
or sijight, without the least fear or unwillingness; but 1 thought it 
best to cboose one worthy woman who was never to soo Ada, and 
whom I could trust to corny and go with all precaution. Through 
her means, 1 got out to take tho air with my guardian, when there 
wtjiS no fear of meeting Ada; and wanted for nothing in the way of 
i^^danoe, any more than in any other respect. 

And thus poor Charley sickened and grew worse, and feU into 
i^uMyv danger of d^tb, and lay severely ill for many a long round of 
day aUL^night. So patient she was, so nnccnnplainiug, and inspired 
by such a gontte fortitude, that very often, as I sat by Charley, Wd- 
ing h^ heiwl in my arms—repose would come to her, so, when it 
would come to her in no qther attitude—1 silently prayed to onr 
Father in heaven that 1 might not forget the lesson wnich this little 
sister taught me. 

1 was very sorrowful to think that Charley’s pretty looks would 
change and 1 m disfigured, even if she recovered—she was such a child 
with her dimpled face—but* that thought was, for the gieater part, 
lost in her (greater peril. When she was at the worst, and her mind 
rambled again to toe cares of her father’s sick bed, ond the little 
children, toe still knew me so far as that she would bo quiet in my 
arms when she oonld lie quiet nowhere else, and murmur out toe 
wanderings of her na^d les| restlessly. At those times I nsed to 
think, bow shonld I ever tell the two remaining babies that the baby 
who hod learned of her faithful heart to be a mother to them in their 
need, was dead! 

TWe were other times when Churley knew me well, fwd talked to 
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me; telling me that she sent her love to Tom and Bmma, and that 
she was sure Tom would grow up to be a goo^ man. At those times, 
Charley wotild speak to me o€ what she had read to her father js well 
as she could, to comfort him; of that yo^^oib carried cm to be 
buried, who was the only son of his mother arid she was a widow; of ■ 
the ruler's daughter raised up by the gracious hand upon her bed of 
death. And Charley told mo that when her father died, she had 
kneeled down and prayed in her first sorrow that he likewise might 
be raised up, and given back to his poor children; and that if she 
should never get better, and should die too, she thought it likely that 
it might come into Tom’s mind to offer the same prayer for her.- 
Then would I show Tom how these people of old days had been 
brought back to life on earth, only that we might know our hope to 
be restored to HeaniUrt^ 

But of all the various times there were in Charley's illness, there 
was not one when she lost the gentle qualities I have spoken of. An#> 
tliere were many, many, when I thought in the night of the last hi^ 
belief in the watehing Angel, and the last higher trust in God, on the 
part of her poor despised fkther. 

And Charley did not die. She flutteringly and slowly turned the 
dangerous point, after long lingeiiug there, and then began to mend, 
'rhe hope that never had been given, from the first, of Charley beinu 
in outward appeai-ance Charley any more, i^on began to be encouraged^ 
and even that prospered, and I saw her growing into her old ohiMish 
likeness again. 

It was a great morning, when 1 could tell Ada all this as she stopd 
out in the garden; and it was a great evening, when Charley and 1 at ■ 
last took tea together in the qext room. But, on that same evening, 

I felt that I was stricken old. 

Happily for both of us, it was not until Charley was safi^'ln bed 
again and placidly asleep, that I began to think the coAtagion of her 
illness was upon me. 1 had been able easily to hide what I felt at 
tea-time, but I was past that already now, and I knew that I was 
rapidly following in Charley’s steps. 

I was well enough, however, to be up early in the morning, and to 
return my daiding’s cheerful blessing from the garden, and to talk 
with her as long as usual. But 1 was not free from an impression 
that 1 had been walking about the two rooms in the night, a little 
beside myself, though knowing where I was; and, 1 felt confused at 
times—with a surious sense of fulness, as if I were becoming too larger 
altogether. 

In the eveniug I was so much worse, that I resolved to prepare 
Charley; with which view, I said “Ypu’re getting quite strong, 
Charley; ore you not?” 

“ O quite! ” said Charley. 

“ Strong enough to be told a secret, I think, Charley ? ” 

“ Quito strong f enough for that, miss! ” cried Charley. But 

>. A 
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Iftce fell ia tihe height of her delight, for dhe eaw tiie secret 
ia mu fsoe; and she came out of the great chair, oud fell upon mj 
bosonu end said nJss, it’s mj doing I It’s my doing i^^aad a 
great more, out of the fulnese of her grateful h^rt. 

“ISTow, Charley,” said I, after letting her go on for a little, while, 
''if I am to be ill, my great trust, humanly speaking, is in yon. And 
unless you are os quiet and composed for me, as you always we^ for 
yourselJ^ you can never fulfil it, Charley.” 

•‘‘If you’ll let me cry a little longer, miss,” said Charley. “0 
my dear,, my dear I if you’ll only let me cry a little longer, 0 my 
dear! ”—how afiectionately and devotedly she poured this out, as 
she clung to my neck, I never can remember without tears-*-** I’ll he 
good.” 

So I let Charley cry a little longer, and it d?!^^ both good. 

** Trust in me now, if you please, miss,” said Charley, quiotty. “ I 
, am listening to everything you say.” 

^ “ It’s very little at present, Charley. I shall* tell your doctor to¬ 
night that I don’t think I am well, and that you 'arc^ going to nurse 
me.” 

For that the poor child thanked me with her whole heark 
.** And in the morning, when you hoar Miss Ada in the garden, if I 
^ould not he quite able to go to the window-curtain as usual, do you go, 
Charley, and say I am asleqp—that I have rather tired myself, and 
ani asleep. At all times keep the room as I have kept it, Charley, 
and let no one come.” 

Charley promised, and I lay down, for I was very heavy. I saw 
the doctor that night, and asked the favour of him that I wished to ask, 
rela tive to his saying nothing of my illness in the house as yet. 1 
indistinct remembrance of that night melting into day, 
and OT*?fey melting into night again; but I was just able, on the first 
tnomiug, to get to the window, and speak to my darling. 

On second mormng I heard her dear voice—0 how dear now 1 
outside; and I asked Charley, with some difficulty (speech being 
painful to me), to go and say I was asleep. I heard her answer softly, 

** Don’t disturb her, Charley, for the world I 
**How does my own Pride look, Charley? ” I inquired. 
‘‘Disappointed, miss,” said'Oharley, peeping through the curtain. 
“But I Imow she is vmry beautiM this morning.” 

“ She iisindeed, miss,” answered Charley, peeping. “ Still looking 
up at the window.” * - , - 

With her blue clear eyes, God bles^ them, always loveliest when 
nu»ed like that 1 

I called Charley icwme, an4 gave her her last charge. 

“ Now, Charley, when she knows I am ill, she will ^ to make her 
way into the room. Keep her out, Charley, if you love me truly, to 
“we last! Charley, if you let her in but once, only to look upon mo 
lor one moment as 1 lie here, X snail die.” 
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Nigki. in Unepliis Tnn. 

“ I u^Tco* wzU 1 I never viU 1 " promised me. 

“1 believe it, dear Cbarley. And now oome and sit beside me 
for a little wbil^ and toneb tne with your liand. |*or I cannot see 
yon, Ohariej ; I am blind.** ^ ^ 


CHAPTEE XXXII. '• 

*' DHS APPOVUTED TIME. 

It is night in Lin'wifre Inn—^perplexed and troublous valley of the 
shadow of the law, where suitors generally find but litt^ day—and 
fut candles are snufied out in offices, and clerks have rattled down the 
crazy wooden stairs, and dispersed. The bell that rings at nine o’clock, 
has ceased itsadoleful clangour about nothing; the gates are shut; 
and the night-porter, a solemn warder with a mighty power of sleep, 
keeps guara in his Wge. Erom tiers of staircase windows, clogged 
lamps like the eyes of Equity, bleared Argus with a fathoi^ss 
pocket for every eye and an eye upon it, dimly blink at the stars. 
In dirty upper casements, hero and there, hazy little patches of 
candlelight reveal where some wise draughtsman and conveyancer yet 
toils for the entanglement of real estate in meshes of sheep-skin, in 
the average ratio of about a dozen of sheep to an acre of land:. Over 
which bee*liko industry, these benefactors of their species linger yet, 
though office-houi’s be past; ^Ahat they may give, for every day, some 
good account at last. 

In the neighbouring court, where the Lord Chancellor o^i^e Bag 
and Bottle shop dwells, there is a general tendency towards beer>and ' 
supper. Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Perkins, whose respective sons, engaged 
with a circle of acquaintance in the game of hide and seek, have been 
lying in ambush about the by-ways of Chancery Lane for some honrs, 
and scoui'ing the plain of the same thoroughfare to the confusion of 
^ passengers—Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Perkins have but now exdianged 
congratulations on the children being abed; and they still linger on 
a door-step over a few parting words. Mr. Krook and bis lodger, and 
the fact of Mr. Krook’s being continually in liquor,” and, the testa¬ 
mentary prospects of the young man 01 * 6 , as usual, the staple of their 
conversation. But they have something* to say, likewise, of the 
Harmonic Meeting at the SoPs Arms; whero the sound of Uio piano 
through the partly-opened window^ jingles out into the court, and 
where Little S wills, aEer keeping the''lovers of harmony in a roar 
like a very Yoriok, maj he h^rd taking the gruff line in a oon- 
eerted pieoe, and senbrnmitnlly adjuring his friends and pa^^ms tP 
Listen, listen, listen. Tew the \m-t6r-Eall I Mrs. Perkins and Mrs^ 
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Piper compare opinions on the snbject of the young Udy of professional 
celebrity who assists at |^e Harmonic Meeting, and who has, a space 
to hermlf in the manuscript announcement in the window; Mrs. 
Perkin^gfossessing information that she has been married a year and 
a half, though announced as Miss M. Melvilleson, the noted syren, 
and that her baby is clandestinely conveyed to the Sol’s Arms every 
night to receive its natural nourishment during the entertainments. 
“ Sooner than which, myself,” says Mrs. Perkins, “ I would get my 
living by selling lucifers.” Mrs. Piper, as in duty bound, is of the 
same opinion; Imlding that a private station is better than public 
applause, mud thanking Heaven for her own (and, by implication, 
Mrs. Perkins’s) respectability. By this time, the potboy of the Sol’s 
Arms appearing with her supper-pint well frothed, Mrs. Piper accepts 
that tankard and letires in-doors, first givin^^t^air good-night to 
Mrs. Perkins, who has had her own pint in her hand ever since it 
was fetched from the same hostelry by young Perkins before he was 
i^ent to bed. Now, there is a sound of putting up^shop-shutters in the 
court, and a smell as of the smoking of pipes; and shttoting stars are 
seen in upper windows, further indicating retirement to rest. Now, 
too, the policeman begins to push at doors; to try fastenings; to be 
suspicious of bundles; and to administer his beat, on the hypothesis 
that every one is either robbing or being robbed. 

It is a close night, thougji the damp cold is searching too; and 
there is a laggard mist a little way up in the air. It is a fine steam¬ 
ing night to turn the slaughter-houses, the unwholesome trades, the 
sewerage, bad water, and burial-grounds to account, and give the 
Begistrar of Heaths some extra business. It may bo something in 
the air—there is plenty in it—or it mpy be something in himself, 
•tfeai^in fault; but Mr. Weevle, otherwise Jobling, is very ill at ease. 
Ho combto and goes, between his own room and the open street door, 
twenty times an hour. He has been doing so, ever since it fell dark. 
Since the Chancellor shut up his shop, which he did very early to¬ 
night, Mr. Weevle has been down and up, and down and up (with a 
cheap tight velvet skull-cap on his head, making his whiskers look 
out of all proportion), oftener than before. 

It is no phenomenon that Mr. Suagsby should bo ill at ease too; 
for ho always is so, more or less, under the oppressive influence of 
the secret that is upon him. Impelled by the mystery, of which he 
is a partf^er, and yet in which ho is not a sharer, Mr. Snagsby 
haunts what seems to be its fountain-head—the rag avd bottle shop 
in the court. It has an irresistible attraction for him. Hven now, 
coming round by the Sol’s Arms with the intention of passing down 
the court, and out at ^the Chpjicery Lane end, and so terminating his 
unpremeditated after-supper stroll of ten minutes long from his own 
door and back again, Mr. Suagsby approaches.. 

‘^What, Mr, Weevle?” says the stationer, stopping to speak, 
** Are you there ? ” * 
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“ Ay t" says W6eyl©. ^ Here I am, Mr. Snagsby.** 

“Airing yourself, as I am doing, befoxf you go to bed?” the 
Stationer jjiquires. . 

“ Why, there’s not much air to be got here; and what ijjfcre is, is 
not very freshening,” Weevle answers, glancing up and down the 
court. 

“ Veiy true, sir. Don’t you observe,” says Mr. Snagsby, pausing to 
sniff and taste the air a little; “don’t you observe, Mr«Weevle, that 
you’re—not to put too fine a point upon it—that you’re rather greasy 
here, sir?” 

“ Why, I have noticed myself that there is a queer kind of fiavour 
in the place to-night,” Mr, Weevle rejoins. “ I suppose it’s chops at 
the Sol’s Arms.” ^ 

“Chops, do youthink? Oh!—Chops, eh?” Mr. Snagsby sniffs 
and tastes again. “Well, sir, I suppose it is. But I should say 
their cook at the Sol wanted a little looking after. She has been 
burning ’em, sir! And I don’t think; ” Mr. Snagsby sniffs and tastes 
again, and then spits and wipes his mouth; “ 1 don’t think—not to 
put too fine a point upon it—that they were quite fresh, when they 
were shown the gridiron.” * 

“ That’s very likely. It’s a tainting sort of weather.” 

“ It ts a tainting sort of weather,” says Mr. Snagsby, “ and I find it 
sinking to the spirits.” « 

“By George! J find it gives mo the horrors,” returns Mr. 
Weevle. 


“ Then, you sec, you live in a lonesome way, and in a lonesome 
room, with a black circumstance hanging over it,” says Mr. Snagsby, 
looking in past the other’s «honlder along the dark passage, and then 
falling back a step to look up at the house. “ I couldn’t liv|B,.ljid!^nat 
room alone, as yon do, sir. I should get so fidgety and worried of an 
evening, sometimes, that I should be driven to come fo the doeft, and 
stand h^ere, sooner than sit there. But then it’s very true that you 
didn’t see, in your room, what I saw there. That makes a difference.” 

“ I know quite enough about it,” returns Tony. 

“It’s not agreeable, is it?” pursues Mr. Snagsby, coughing his 
cough of mild persuasion behind his hand. “ Mr. Krook ought to 
consider it in the rent. 1 hope ho does, 1 am sure.” 

“ I hope he does,” says Tony. “ But*I doubt it.” 

“You find the rent too high, do you, sir?” returns tlfe stationer. 
“ Rents are High about hero. I don't know how it is exactly, but the 
law seems to put things up in price. Not,^ adds Mr. Snagsby, with his 
apologetic cough, “ tiiat 1 mean to say a word against the profession 
I get my living by.” » * 

Mr. Weevle again glances up and down the court, and then looks 
at the stationer. Mr. Snagsby, blankly catching his eye, looks 
upward for a star or so, and cong||^ a cough expressive of not eximtly 
seeing his way out of this conversation. 
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Ifg ft onrionft fftot, sir,” he ohserves, slowly mhhitig his hands, 
“ that he sfaonld have he^n-” 

“ Wh^ he?” inteiTupts Mr. Weevlo. * ^ * 

" l?he^06aBed, yon Imow,” says Mr. Snag8hy, 'twitehmg Me head 
and right eyebrow towards Ihe staircase, and tapping his ao^naintance' 
on the button. ^ 

"Ah'to be sure I ” returns the other, as if he were not oyer-jfond of 
the subject. 1 thought we had done with him.” 

“I was only going to say it’s a curious fact, sir,'that he should 
have dome -and Ify© here, and been one of my writers, and then that 
yon should come and live here, and be one of my writers, too* Which 
there is nothing derogatory, but far from it in the appellatidn,” 
says Mr. Snagsby, breaking off with a mistruat^hat he may have 
unpolitely asserted a kind of iHX)prietorship in Mr. Weevle, “ because 
I have known writers that have gone into Brewers* houses and done 
really very respectable indeed. Eminently respectable, sir,” adds 
Mr. Snagsby, with a misgiving that he has not ^proved the 
matter. 

“It’s a curious coincidence, as you say,” answers Weevle, on6e 
more glancing up and down the court. 

“ Seems a Fate in it, don’t there ? ” suggests the stationer. 

“ There does.” 

“Just so,” observes the stationer, with his confirmatory cough. 

Quite a Fate in it. Quite a Fate. Well, Mr. Weevlo, I am afraid 
I must bid you good-night; ” Mr. Snagsby speaks as if it made him 
desolate to go, though he has been casting about for any means of 
escape ever since he stopped to speak j “ my little woman will be 
looMng for me else* Good-night, sir! ” 

"TPiQ^nagsby hastens home to save his little woman the trouble 
(>f looking for him, he might set his mind at rest on that score. His 
little Woman hab had her eye upon him round the Sol’s Arms all this 
time, and now glides after him with a pocket-handkerchief wrapped 
over her head; honouring Mr. Weevlo and his doorway with a 
searching glance as she goes past. 

“Yon’ll know me again, ma’am, at all events,”'says Mr. Weevle to 
himself; “and 1 can’t compliment you on your appearance, whoever 
you ore, with your head tied up in a bundle. Is this feUow nev&r 
coming 1 ’* 

This fellow approaches as he speaks. Mr. Weevle softly holds up 
his finger, and draws him into the passage, and closes tiie^ street-door. 
Thmi, th^ go up-stairs; Mr. Weevle heavily, and Mr. Guppy (for it 
is he) very lightly indeed. When they are shut into tibie back room, 
th^ speak low. 

“ 1 thought you had gone to Jericho at least, instead of coming 
here,” says Tony. 

“Why, I said about ten.” , 

“You said about ten,” Tony repeats. " Yes, so you did say about 
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ten. But, aoooi^itig to my count, ifs ten times ten—it’s a hundred 
o^clocfc. I never had such a night in my lif^l ” 

“ What has been the matter ? ” 

“That’s itl” says Tony. “Nothing has the mat^. But, 
here have I been stewing and fuming in this jolly old crib, till I 
have had the horrors falling on me as thick as hail. Theresa a 
blessedTlooking candle I ” says Tony, pointing to the l^vily burning 
taper on his toble with a great cabbage he^ and a l^ng* winding- 
sheet. 

“That’s easily improved,” Mr. Guppy observes,*as he. takes the 
snuffers in hand. . * 

“Is it?” returns his friend. “ Not so easily as you think. It has 
been smouldering that, ever since it was lighted.” 

“Why, whafs tfiematter with you, Tony?” inquires Mr. Guppy, 
looking at him, snuffers in hand, as he sits down with Ifis elbow on 
the table. 

“ William Gupp/,” replies the other, “ I am in the Downs. It’s 
this unbearably dull, suicidal room—and old Boguey down-stairs, 1 
suppose.” Mr. Weevle moodily pushes the snuffers-tray from him 
with his elbow, loans his head on his hand, puts his feet on the fender, 
and looks at the file. Mr. Guppy, observing him, slightly tosses 
his head, and sits down on the other side of the tabid in an easy 
attitude. • 

“Wasn’t that Snagsby talking to you, Tony ? ” 

“ Yes, and be-yes, it was Snagsby,” says Mr. Weevle, altering 

the construction of his sentence. 

“ On business ? ” 

“ No. No business. He' was only sauntering by, and stopped to 
prose.” ^ 

“ I thought it was Snagsby,” says Mr. Guppy, “ and thtfSglit it 
well that he shouldn’t see me, so I waited till he was gone.” 

« There we go again, William G.! ” cried Tony, looking up for an 
instant. “ So mysterious and secret! By George, if we were going 
to commit a murder, we couldn’t have more myst^ about it I ” 

Mr. Guppy affects to smile; and with tlio view of changing the 
conversation, looks with an admiration, real or pretended, roimd the 
room at the GiJaxy Gallery of Brilash Beauty; terminating his survey 
with the portrait of Lady Dedlock over the mantel-shelf, in which she 
is represented on a terrace, with a pedestal upon the terrace, and a 
vase upon thb pedestel, aud her i^kiwl upon the vase, and a prodigious 
piece of fur upcm the shawl, and her arm on the prodigious piece of 
fur, and a bracelet on her am. 

“ That’s very like Lady Dedlock,” says Mr. Guppy. “ It’s a speak¬ 
ing likeness.” ^ , 

“ I wish it was,” growled Tony, without changing his position. “ I 
should have some fashionablG con^rsation, here, then.” 

Finding, by this time, that his mend is not io be wheedled into a 
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more sociable hnmour, Mr. Guppy puts about upon the ill<used taqk, 
and remonstrates with him. 

“Tony,” says he, "I^an make allowances for lowness of spirits, 
for no knows what it is when it does cmne upon a man, better 
than 1 do ; and no man perhaps has a better right to know it, than a 
man who has an unrequited image imprinted on his art. But there 
are bounds to these things when an unoffending party is in question, 
and I will acjmowledge to you, Tony, that I don’t think your manner 
on the present occasion is hospitable or quite gentlemanly.” 

“ This is strong language, William Guppy,” returns Mr. Weeyle. 

“ Sir, it may be,” retorts Mr. William Guppy, “ but I feel strongly 
when I use it.” 

Mr. Weevle admits that ho has been wrong, and begs Mr. William 
Guppy to think no more about it. Mr. Williiraf Guppy, however, 
having got •the advantage, cannot quite release it without a little 
more injured remonstrance. 

- “No! Dash it, Tony,” says that gentleman, “you really,ought to 
bo careful how you wound the feelings of a man, has an un¬ 
requited image imprinted on his art, and who is not altogether happy 
in those chords which vibrate to the tendorcst emotions. You, Tony, 
possess in yourself all that is calculated to charm the eye, and allure 
the taste. It is not—^happily for you, perhaps, and I may wish that 
I could say the same—it is ^ot your character to hover around one 
flower. The ole garden is open to you, and your airy pinions carry 
you through it. Still, Tony, far be it from mo, I am sure, to wound 
even your feelings without a cause 1 ” 

Tony again entreats that the subject may be no longer pursued, 
saying emphatically, “William Guppy, drop it I” Mr. Guppy ac- 
q4sie§j^, with the reply, “ I never should have taken it up, Tony, of 
my o^fwjcord.” 

• “And now,”*says Tony, stirring the fire, “touching this same 
bundle of letters. Isn’t it an extraordinary thing of Krook to have 
appointed twelve o’clock to-night to hand ’em over to me ? ” 

“ Very. What did he do it for ? ” 

“ What does ho do anything for ? He don’t know. Said, to-day 
was his birthday, and he’d hand ’em over to-night at twelve o’clock. 
He’ll have drunk himself blind by that time. Ho has been at it all 
day.” 

“ He hasn’t forgotten the appointment, I hope ? ” 

“Forgotten? Trust him for that. Ho never forgets finything. -I 
saw him to-night, about eight—helped him to shut up his shop——and 
he had got the letters then in his hairy cap. He pulled it off, and 
showed ’em mo. Wheq the shpp was closed, ho took them out of his 
cap, hung his cap on the chairback, and stood turning them over 
before the fire. I heard him a little while afterwards through the 
floor here, humming, like the wind, the only song he knows—about 
Bibo, and old Charon, and Bibo b^ng drunk when he died, or some- 
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tiding or other. He hee been as quiet, since, as an old rat asleep in 
his hole.” , 

“ And you are to go down at twelve?” 

“ At twelve. And, as I tell you, when you came it seem^to me a 
hundred.” 

Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, after considering a little with his legs 
crossed, he can't read yet, can he ? ” 

“ Head I He’ll never read. He can make all the letters separately, 
and he knows most of them separately when he sees ; ho has 
got on that much, under me; hut he can't put theid together. He’s 
too old to acquire the knack of it now—and too drunk.” • 

“ Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, uncrossing and recrossing his legs; “ how 
do you suppose he s|>^t out that name of Hawdon?” 

“ He never spelfit out. You know what a curious power of eye 
he has, and how he has been used to employ himself in cojjying things 
by eye alone. He imitated it—evidently from the direction of a 
letter; and asked nfc what it meant.” 

“ Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, uncrossing and rccrossing his legs 
again; should you say that the original was a man’s writing or a 
woman’s ? ” 

“ A woman’s. Fifty to one a lady’s—slopes a good deal, and the 
end of the letter * n,’ long and hasty.” 

Mr. Guppy has Iraen biting his thumb-nail during this dialogue, 
generally changing the thumb when he has changed the cross leg. 
As he is going to do so again, he happens to look at his coat-sleeve. 
It takes his attention. He stares at it, aghast. 

“ Why, Tony, what on earth is going on in this house to-night ? 
Is there a chimney on fire ? ” 

^ “ Chimney on fire! ” " .#-«■ 

“Ah!” returns Mr. Guppy. “800 how the soot’s falfllTg. See, 
here, on my arm I See again, on the table here! Confound the ^tuflf, 
it won’t blow off—smears, like black fat! ” 

They look at one another, and Tony goes listening to the door, and 
a little way up-staii's, and a little way down-stairs. Comes back, and 
says it’s all right, and all quiet; and quotes the remark he lately 
made to Mr. Snagsby, about their cooking chops at the Sol’s Arms. 

“ And it was then,” resumes Mr. Guppy, still glancing with re¬ 
markable aversion at the coat-sleeve, as they pursue their conversation 
before the fire, leaning on opposite sides of the table, with Iheir heads 
very near toother, “ that he told you of his having taken the bundle 
of letters from his lodger’s portmanteau ? 

“That was the time, sir,” answers Tony, faintly adjusting his 
whiskers. “ Whereupon I wrote a line '•to my dear boy, the Honour¬ 
able William Guppy, informing him of the ap^wintment for to-night, 
and advising him not to call before: Bogney being a Slyb^ts,” 

The light vivacious tone of f|shionahlo life which is usually 
assumed by Mr, Weevle, sits so ill upon him to-night, that he 
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albariidons tl^at and his whisksrs together; and, after loehiiig Cfver his 
shonMer, appears to yield himself up, a prey to the horrors again. 

You are to bring the letters to your room to read and oompare, 
and to yourself into a position to tell him all about them, 'l^t’s 
^e arrangement, isn’t it, Tony ? ” asks Mr. Guppy, anxiously luting 
his thumjb-nail. 

** You ean’t speak too low. Yes. That’s what he and I a^^ed.” 
tell yon what, Tony-” 

“You can’t s^eak too low,” says Tony once more. Mr. Guppy 
nods his sagacious head, advances it yet closer, and drops into a 
whisper. 

“ I toll yon what. The first thing to be done is, to make another 
packet, like the real one; so that, if he should as^ijio see the real one 
while it’s my possession, you can show him the dummy.” 

“ And suppose he detects the dummy as soon as ho sees it—^whioli 
with his biting screw of an eyo is about five hundred times moro 
likely than not,” suggests Tony. * 

“ Then we’ll face it out. They don’t belong to nim, and they 
never did. You found that; and you placed them in my hands—a 
legal friend of yours—for security. If he forces us to it, they’ll he 
producible, won’t they ? ” 

“ Ye-es,” is Mr. Weevle’s reluctant admission. 

“ Why, Tony,” remonstrates his friend, “ how you look! You 
don’t doubt William Guppy ? You don’t suspect any harm? ” 

“ I don’t suspect anything more than I know, William,” returns the 
other, gravely. 

“And what do you know? ” urges Mr. Guppy, raising his voice a 
little; but on his fi'iend’s once more warning him, “ I tell you, you 
can1^sp§^k too low ” he repeats his question without any sound at 
•all; forming with his lips only the words, “ What do you know? ” 

“Tknow three things. First, I know that here we are whispering 
in secrecy; a pair of conspirators.” 

“ Well! ” says Mr. Guppy, “ and we had better be that, than a pair 
of noodles, which we should be, if we were doing anything else; for 
-it’s the only way of doing what we want to do. Secondly ? ” 

“ Secondly, it’s not made out to me how it’s likely to be profitable, 
after all.” 

Mr. Guppy casts up his eyes at the portrait of Lady Dedlock over 
the mantep^elf, and replies, “ Tony, you are asked to leave that to 
the honour of your friend., Besides its being calcidatea to serve that 
frimid, in those chords of the human mind which—^whioh need not be 
called into agonising vibration on the present occasmn—your friend 
is no ‘fool. That’s Thht ? ” » 

“ It’s eleven o’clock striking by the bell of Saint Paul’s. Listen, 
and you’ll hear all the bells in the city jangling.” 

Both sit silent, ^tenxng to the metal vomes, near and distant, 
resounding from towers of various heights, in tones moro various than 
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ifeeit situationB. When these at length cease, all seems more 
mysterious and quiet than before. One ^sagreeable result of 
whitpenngis, that it seems to evoke an atnmG|>here of silence, l^unted 
by the ghosts of soond—strange cracks and tickings, the ratling of 
^rments that have no substance in them, and the tread of dreadful 
feet, that Would leave no mark on the sea-sand or the winter snow. 
So sensitive the two friends happen to be, that the air is full of 
these phantoms; and the two look over their shoulders by one consent, 
to see that Hie door is shut. 

“ YeBy Tony ? ” says Mr. Guppy, drawing nearer %o the* fire, and 
biting his unsteady Hiumb-nail. “ Ton were going to say, thirdly ? ” 

“ lt*s far from a pleasant thing to be plotting about a dead man in 
the room where he djj(^, especially when you happen to live in it.” 

“ But we are plowing nothing against him, Tony.” 

“ May be not, still I don’t like it. Live horo by yours^f, and see 
how you like it.” 

“ As to dead ^men,‘Tony,” proceeds Mr. Guppy, evading this pro¬ 
posal, “ there have been dead men in most rooms.” 

“ I know there have; but in most rooms you let them alone, and— 
and they let you alone,” Tony answers. 

The two look at each other again. Mr. Guppy makes a hurried 
remark to the effect that they may bo doing the deceased a service; 
that he hopes so. There is an oppressive blank, until Mr. Woevle, 
by stirring the fire suddenly, makes Mr. Guppy start as if his heart 
had been stirred instead. 

" Fah! Here’s more of this hateful soot hanging about,” says he. 
“ Let us open the window a bit, and get a mouthful of air. It’s too 
close.” 

He raises the sash, and they both rest on the window-sill^ half in 
and half out of the room. The neighbouring houses are too near, to 
admit of thoir seeing any sky without craning their necks'and 
looking up; but .lights in frowsy windows hei-e and there, and the 
rolling of distant carriages, and the new exprcssimi that there is of 
the stir of men, they find to be oomfortable. Mr. Guppy, noiseles^y 
tapping on the window-siU, resumes his whispering in quite a light- 
comedy tone. 

”By the bye, Tony, don’t forget old Smallweed;” meaning the 
Younger of that imme. “ I have not let him into this, you know. 
That grandfather of his is too keen by half. It runs in the family.” 

“ I remomb^,” says Tony, “ 1 dm up to all that.” 

« And as to Krook,” resumes Mr, Guppy. Now, do you suppose 
he really has got hold of l^ny other jH^pers of importance, as he has 
boasted to you, since yon have been Cuch allies 9” 

Tony sl^es his head. don’t know. Can’t imagine. If we 
get through this business without rousing his suspicions, 1 ^11 be 
better inmrmed no donbt. How cqp X know without seeing them, 
when he don’t know himself? He Is always spelling out words from 
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them, and chalking them over the table and the shop-wall, and asking 
what i^is is, and what l^t is; bat his whole stook from loginning to 
end, may easily be the waste paper he bonght it as, for anylhing I 
can fault’s a monomania with him, to think he is possessed of 
documents. Ho has been going to learn to read them this last 
quarter of a century, I should judge, from what he tells me.” 

^ How did he first come by that idea, though? that’s the question,” 
Mr. Guppy fuggefts with one eye shut, after a little forensic medita¬ 
tion. “ He may have found papers in something he bought, where 
papeipi were not Supposed to ; and may have got it into Ms shrewd 
head, from the manner and place of their concealment, that they arc 
worth something.” 

“ Or he may have been taken in, in some pjx^ended bargain. Or 
he may have been muddled altogether, by long Staring at whatever 
he has got, Itnd by drink, and by hanging about the Lord Chancellor’s 
Court and hearing of documents for ever,” returns Mr. Weevle. 

Mr. Guppy sitting on the window-sill, nodding his head aua 
balancing all these possibilities in his mind, continuSs thoughtfully 
to tap it, and clasp it, and measure it with his hand, until he hastily 
draws his hand away. 

“What, in the Devil’s name,” he says, “is this! Look at my 
fingers I ” 

A thick, yellow liquor defiles them, which is offensive to the touch 
and sight and more offensive to the smell. A stagnant, skkening oil, 
with some natural repulsion in it that makes them both shudder. 

“ What have you been doing here ? What have you been pouring 
out of window?” 

“ I pouring out of window! Nothin||, I swear! Never, since I 
have been here 1 ” cries the lodger. 

^ And look here—and look here I When he brings the candle, 
here; from the‘corner of the window-sill, it slowly drips, and creeps 
away down the bricks; here, lies in a little thick nauseous pool. 

“ This is a horrible house,” says Mr. Guppy, shutting down the 
■window. “ Give me some water, or I shall cut my hand off.” 

He BO washes, and rubs, and scrubs, and smells and washes, that ho 
has not long restored himself with a glass of brandy, and stood 
silently before the fire, wnon Saint Paul’s boll strikes twelve, and all 
those other bells strike twelve from their towers of various heights in 
the dark ow, and in their many tones. When all is quiet again, the 
lodger says: • • 

“ It’s the appointed time* at last. Shall I go ? ” 

Mr. Guppy nods, and gives him a “ lucky touch ** on the book; but 
.not with the washed hand, though it is his right hand. 

He goes down-stairs; and Mr. Guppy tries to compose himself, 
before the fire, for waiting a long time. But in no more than a 
minute or two the stairs or^, and Tony comes swiftly Wk. 

“ Have you got them ? ” *’ 
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“ Got them J No. Tho old man’s not there.” 

He has been so horribly frightened in the short interval, tliat Ids 
terror seizes the other, who makes a rush tCi him, and asks loudly, 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ I couldn’t make him hear, and t softly opened the door aid looked 
in. And the burning smell is there—and the soot is there, and the 
oil is there—and he is not there! ”—Tony ends this with a groan. 

Mr. Gupi^ takes the light: They go down, more dead than alive, 
and holding one another, push open the door of tho back’‘shop. The 
cat has retreated close to it, and stands snarling—^not at them; at 
something on the ground, before the fire. There is a very little fire 
left in the grate, but there is a smouldering suffocating vapour in the 
room, and a dark greasy coating on the walls and ceiling. The 
chairs and table, ard the bottle so rarely absent from the table, all 
stand as usual. On one chair-back, hang the old man’s hairy cap and 
coat. 

“Look!” whispers the lodger, pointing his friend’s attehtioft^p.4 
these objects with a trembling finger. “I told you so. .Wlnftetl-Jlw 
him last, ho took his cap off, took out the little bundle of old Icfters, 
hung his cap on the back of tjie chair—his coat was there already, for 
he had pulled that off, before he went to put the shuttera u|h?-e^id I 
left him turning tho letters over in his liand, standing just wleire 
crumbled black thing is upon the floor.” ^ 

Is he hanging somewhere ? They loolc up. No. > 

“ See 1 ” whispers Tony. “ At tho foot of tho same ohllr, there lies 
a dirty bit of thin red cord that they tie up pens with. That went 
round the letters. He undid it slowly, leering and laughing at me, 
before he began to turn them over, and threw it there. I saw*it fall.” 

“What’s the matter with'the cat?” says Mr. Guppy. “Look at 
her! ” 

“ Mad, I think. And no wonder in this evil place.” , 

Thoy advance slowly, looking at all these things. The eat remains 
where they found her, still snarling at the something on the ground^ 
before the fire and between the two chairs. What is it ? Hold up 
the light. 

Here is a small burnt patch of flooring; here is the tinder from a 
little bundle of burnt paper, but not so light as usual, seeming to be 
steeped in something; and here is—is it |he cinder of a small chan'ed 
and broken log of wood sprinkled with white ashes, or is it coal ? 0 
Horror, he is^ere! and this from which we run away, stiiking out 
the light and overturning one an<rth6r into the street, is all that 
represents him. 

Help, help, help! come into this house for Heaven’s sake! 

Plenty wiil come in, but none can help. Tho Lord Chancellor of 
that Court, true to his title in his last act, has died the death of all 
Lord Ohancellors in aU Courts, and of all authorities in all places 
under all names soever, where falso pretences ore made, and where 
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injustice is done. Call tlbS death by any name Your Highness will, 
attribute it to whom you will, or say it might have been prevented 
how you will, it is thiW same death eternally—inborn, inbred* en¬ 
gendered in the corrupted humours of the vicious body itself, and 
that onlj^Sj^ntaneous Combustion, and none other of all the deaths 
that can bo med. 


' . CHAPTER XXXni. 

INTSBLOPBBS. 

Now do thoso two gentlemen not very neat about the enfiS and buttons 
who attended the last Coroner’s Inquest at the Sol’s Arms, reappear 
in the precincts with surprising swiftness (bein& in fact, breathlessly 
fetched by the active and intelligent beadle), and institute perquisi¬ 
tions through the eoxu't, and dive into the Sol’s parlour, and write 
with ravenous little pens on tibsuo-paper. Now do they note down, 
in the watches of the night, how the neighbourhood of Chancery lione 
was yesterday, at about midnight, thrown into a state of the most 
intense agitation and excitement by the following alarming and 
horrible (Hsoovery. Now db they set forth how it will doubtless be 
remembered, that soiiiO time back a painful sensation was created in 
the 2 )ublic mind, by a case of mysterious death from opium ocoumug 
in the first door of the house occupied as a rag, botUo, and general 
marine store shop, by an eccentric individual of inteiUpeiate habits, 
far advanced in life, named Erook; *and how, by a remarkable 
coincido^e, Krook was examined at the Inquest, which it may be 
recollect^ was held on that occasion at the Sol’s Arms, a well- 
con'ducted tavern, immediately adjoining the premises in question, on 
tlie west sido, and licensed to a highly respectable landlord, Mr. 
James George Bogsby. Now do they show (in as many words b& 
possible), how during some hours of yesterday evening a very peculiar 
smell was observed by the inhabitants of the court, in which the 
tragical occuiTonce which fozms the subject of that present account 
transpired; and which odour was at one timo so powerful, that Mr. 
Swills, a comio vocalist, proiossionally engaged by Mr. J. G. Bogsby, 
has himself stated to onr reporter that ho mentioned to Miss M. 
Mdlvilloson, a lady of sonte pretensions to musical abuity, likewise 
engaged by Mr. J. G. Bogshy to sing at a series of concerts ci^ed 
Harmonic Assemblies or Meetings, which it trould appear are hdd at 
the Sol’s Arms, under Mr. Bogsby’s direction, pursuant to the Act of 
George the Second, that he (Mr. Swills) fictmd his voice seriously 
affected by the impure state ox the atmosphere j his jocose expression, 
at the time, being, that he vm like an. empty post-office, for he 
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hadn’t a single note in him#*’ Hott thia at^unt of Mr. Swills is' 
oatirely oonroborated by two intell^nt mamed females residing in 
^ same caart^ amd known respectively by tke liames Mrs. Piper 
and Mrs. PerMost both of whom cdn^rved the foetid effluvia, and 
regarded them as bmng mnitted from the premises in the oj^enpation 
of Krook, the unfortunate deceased. All this and a griht deal more, 
the two gentlemen, who have formed an amicable partnership in the 
melancholy catastmphe, write down on the spot-; and the hoy popula¬ 
tion of the court (out of bed in a moment) swarm up th<9 shutters of 
the SoPs Arms parlour, to behold the tops of their ]||eadB while they 
are about it. 

The whole court, adult as well as hoy, is sleepless for that night, 
and can do nothing but wrap up its many heads, and talk of the ill- 
fated house, and lo^ at it. Miss Elite has been bravely rescued from 
her ohamber^^s if it were in flames, and accommodated w^h a bed at 
the SoPs Arms. The Sol neither turns off its gas nor shuts its door, 
all night; for any Iqnd of public excitement makes good for the Sol, 
and causes the^ourt to stand in need of comfort. The house has not 
done BO much in the stomachic article of cloves, or in brandy-and- 
water warm, since the Inquest. The moment the potboy heard what 
had happened, he rolled up Lis shirt-sleeves tight to his ^loulders, 
Mid said, “ There’ll be a nm upon us! ” In the first outcry. Young 
Piper dashed off for the firc-eugines; and returned in triumph at a 
jolting gallop, perched up aloft on the ThoBnix, and holding on to 
that fabulous creature with all his might, in the midst of helmets and 
torches. One helmet remains bchird, after careful investigation of 
all chinks and crannies; and slowly paces up and down before the 
house, in company with one of the two policemen who have likewise 
been left in charge thereof.’ To this trio, everybody in the court, 
possessed of sixpence, has an insatiato desire to exhibit hosjjjtality in 
a liquid form. . . • 

Mr. "Woevle and his friend Mr. Guppy are within the b^r at the 
Sol, and are worth anything to the Sol that the bar contains if they 
will only stay there. “ This is not a time,” says Mr. Bogsby, “ to 
haggle about money,” though ho looks something sharply after it, 
over the counter; give your orders, you two gentlemen, and you’re 
welcome to whatever you put a name to.” 

Thus entreated, the two- gentlemen (Mr. Weevle especially) put 
names to so many things that in course of time they find it difficult 
to put a namq to anything quite di4uictly.; though they lldll relate, 
*to all new comers; some version of ^e pight they have had of it, and 
of what they said, and what they thought, and what they saw. Mean¬ 
while, one or-other of the policemen often flits about the door, and 
pushing it open a littlerway at the full'length* of his arm, looks in 
m)m outer gloom. Not that he has any suspioions, hat that he i^y 
as well know what they are up to, in there. 

Thus, night pursues its leaden conrse; finding the court a^l out 
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of bed tbrougb tbe unwonted hours, still treating and bemg treated, 
still conducting itself similarly to a court that has had a little money 
left it unexpectedly, ffhus, night at length with slow-retreating 
steps departs, and the lamplighter going his rounds, like an execu¬ 
tioner t(fc a despotic king, strikes off tho little heads of fire that 
have aspired to lessen the darkness. Thus, the day cometh, whether 
or no. 

And the day may discern, even with its dim London eye, that the 
court lias bben up all night. Over and above the faces that have 
fallen drowfily pn tables, and the heels that lie prone on hard floors 
instead olJ?eds, the brick and mortar physiognomy of the very court 
itself looks worn and jaded. And now the neighbourhood waking 
up, and beginning to hear of what has happened, comes streaming in, 
half-drosscd, to ask questions; and the two poHcemen and the helmet 
(who are fi|r less impressible externally than the court) have enough 
to do to keep the door. 

“Good gracious, gentlemen!” says Mr, Snagsby, coming up. 
“ What’s this I hear I ” » 

“ Why, it’s true,” returns one of the policemen. “ That’s what it 
is. Now move on hero, come 1 ” 

“Why, good gracious, gentlemen,” says Mr. Snagsby, somewhat 
promptly backed away, “ I was at this door last night betwixt ten and 
eleven o’clock, in conversatipn with the young man who lodges here.” 

“ Indeed ? ” returns the policeman. “ You will find tho young man 
next door then. Now move on hero, some of you.” 

“ Not hurt, 1 hope ? ” says Mr. Snagsby. 

“ Hurt ? No. What’s to hurt him I ” 

Mr. Snagsby, wholly unable to answer this, or any question, in his 
troubled mind, repairs to the Sol’s Arms, and finite Mr. Weevle 
languishing over tea and toast; with a considerable expression on 
hin^ of exhausted excitement, and exhausted tobacco-smoke. 

“ And Mr. Guppy likewise! ” quoth Mr. Snagsby. “ Dear, dear, 
dear! What a fate there seems in aU this! And my lit-” 

Mr. Snagsby’s power of speech deserts him in the formation of the 
words “ my little woman.” For, to see that injured female walk into 
the Sol’s Arms at that hour of the morning and stand before the beer- 
engine, with her eyes fixed upon him like an accusing spirit, strikes 
him dumb. . 

“ My dear,” says Mr. Snagsby, when his tongue is loosened, “ will 
you take an^hing? A little—not to put too fine a pednt upon it— 
drop of shrub ? ” 

“ No,” says Mrs. Snagsby. 

“ My love, you know these^two gentlemen ? ” 

“ Yes! ” says Mrs. Snagsby; and in a rigid maMer acknowledges 
their presence, still fixing Mr. Snagsby with her e^e. 

The devoted Mr. Snagsby cannot bear this treatment. He takes 
Snagsby by the hand, and leads her aside to an adjacent cask. 
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My littlo woman, why do you look at me in that way ? Pray 
don’t do it.” * 

"I can’t help my looks,” says Mrs. Snagsby, “-and if I could I 
wouldn’t.” _ g 

Mr. Snagsby, with his cough of meekness, rejoins,—“ Wouldn’t 
you really, my dear ? and meditates. Then coughs his cough ot 
trouble, and says, “ This is a dreadful mystery, my love ! ” still fear¬ 
fully disconcerted by Mrs. Snagsby’s eye. •• 

“ It returns Mrs. Snagsby, shaking her hea(J, “h dreadful 
mystery.” _ ^ 

“My little woman,” urges Mr. Snagsby, in a piteous manner, 
“ don’t for goodness’ sake, speak to mo with that bitter expression, 
and look at me in that searching way I I beg and entreat of you not 
to do it. Good Lord, you don’t suppose that I would go spoi^neously 
combusting any person, my dear ? ” 

“ I can’t say,” returns Mrs. Snagsby. 

On a hasty review of his unfortunate position, Mr. Snagsby “ can’t 
say,” either. Ho is not prepared positively to deny that ho may have 
had something to do with it. Ho has had something—^he don’t know 
what—to do with so much in this connexion that is mysterious, that 
it is possible he may even be implicated, without kno'vving it, in the 
present transaction. He faintly wipes his forehead with his hand¬ 
kerchief, and gasps. * 

“My life,” says the unhappy stationer, “would you have any 
objections to mention why, being in general so delicately circumspect 
in your conduct, you come im.o a Wine Vaults before breakfast ? " 

“ Why do you come hero V ” inquires Mrs. Snagsby. 

“ My dear, merely to know the rights of the fatal accident which 
has happened to the venerable jjarty who has been—comjgusted.” 
Mr. Snagsby has made a pause to suppress a groan. “ I should then 
have related them to you, my lovo, over your French roll.” 

“I dare say you would! You relate everything to me, Mr. 
Snagsby.” 

“ Every—my lit-? ” 

“I should be glad,” says Mrs. Snagsby, after contemplating his 
increased confusion with a severe and sinister smile, “ if you would 
come home with me; I think you may be^ safer there, Mr. Snagsby, 
than anywhere else.’” 

“ My love, I don’t know but what I may be, I am sure. I wn ready 
to go.” • * . 

Mr. Snagsby casts his eye forlornly round the bar, gives Messrs. 
Weevlo and Guppy good-morning, assures them of tbo satisfaction 
with which he sees tliem uninjured, and laccomiftinies Mrs. Snagsby 
from the Sol’s Arms. Before night, his doubt whether ho may not 
he responsible for some inconceivable part in the catastrophe which 
is the talk of the whole ueighbourhoqd, is almost resolved into cer¬ 
tainty by Mrs. Snagsby’s pertinacity in that fixed gaze. His mental 
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are so great, that he entertains wandering id^ of delivering 
up to justice, find requring to be cleared, if innocent, and 
pnniriied with the utmost rigour of the law, if guilty. 

Mr. Vfeevlo and Mr. Guppy, having taken their bimkfast, step into 
Lincoln’s Tnn to take a little walk about the square, and clear as 
many of the dark cobwebs out of their brains as a little widk may. 

^ There Ihp be no more favourable time than the present, Tony,” 
says Mr. Gi4)py, after they have broodingly made out the four sides 
of the s^J^re, ‘tfor a word or two between us, upon a point on which 
we mu^^C^th very little delay, come to an understanding.” 

“ Now, I toll you what, William G, I ” returns the other, eyeing his 
companion with a bloodshot eye. “ If it’s a point of conspiracy, you 
needn’t take the trouble to mention it. 1 hav^had enough of mat, 
and I ain’t going to have any more. We shall have you, taking fire 
next, or blowing up with a bang.” 

This supposititious phenomenon is so very, disagreeable to Mr. 
Guppy that his voice quakes, as he says in a moral way, “ Tony, I 
should have thought that what we went through last night, woidd 
have been a lesson to you never to be .personal any more as long as 
you lived.” To which Mr. Weevle returns, “ William, I ’should have 
thought it would have been a lesson to you, never to conspire any 
more as long as yon live^.” To which Mr. Guppy says, “Who’s 
, conspiring ? ” To which Mr. JobHng replies, “ Why, you are 1 ” To 
which Mr. Guppy retorts, “ No, I am not.” To which Mr. Jobling 
retorts again, “ Yes, you are! ” To which Mr. Guppy retorts, * Who 
says so ? ” To which Mr. Jobling retorts, “ I say so 1 ” To which 
Mr. Guppy retorts, “ Oh, indeed ? ” To which Mr. Jobling retorts, 
“ Yes, indeed! ” And both being now in a heated state, they walk on 
silenllyifor a while, to cool down again. 

•“Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, then, “if you heard your friend out, 
instead of flying at him, you woulii’t fall into mistakes. But your 
temper is hasty, and you are not considerate. Possessing in yourself, 

Tony, all that is calculated to charm the eye-” 

“Ohl Blow the eye!” cries Mr. Weevle, cutting him short. 
“ Say what you have got to say! ” 

Finding his friend in morose and material condition, Mr. 
Guppy oi^y expresses the finer feelings of his soul through the tone 
of injury.in which he recommences: 

■ “Tony, when I say there is a point on which we must come to an 
i^eratanding pretty soon, I say so quite apart &om any kind of 
cofispiring, however innocent. You know it is profesrionally arranged 
beforehand in all epes that aro tried, what facts the witnesses are to 
pn^e. Is it, or is it not, desirable that we should Ww whatflmts we 
are to prove, on the inquiry into the death of this unfortunate old 

Mo-gentlemip?” {JSx. Guppy was going ^to say, Mogul, but 

thinks gentleman beti^ suited%i the circttmstaUoes.) 

“ What facts ? J%e facts,” 
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“ The facts bearing on that mgniry. Those are— ’* Mr. Guppy 
tells them off on his fingers—“ w^t we knew of his habits; when 
yon saw Mm lasti what Ms condition was thenthe discoyery that 
we made, and how we made it.” 

“ Yes,” saw Mr. Weevle. ‘‘ Those are about the facts.” 

“We made the discovery, in consequence of his having, in his 
eccentric way, an appointnmnt with you at twelve o’cl^k at night, 
when you were to explain some writing to him, as you Iw pften done 
before, on account of his not being able to read. 1, ^peiiding the 
evening with you, was called down—and so forth. The ingpiry being 
only into the circomstahccs touching the death of the deceased, it’s 
not necessary to go beyond these facts, I suppose you’ll agree ? ” 

“ No \ ” returns Mr. Weevle. “ I suppose not.” 

“ And this is not*a conspiracy, perhaps ? ” said the injured Guppy, 

“ No,” returns Ms friend; “ if it’s nothing worse than tliis, I with¬ 
draw the observation.” 

« Now, Tony,” sayfe Mr. Guppy, taking his arm again, and walking 
him slowly on,'‘ 1 should like to know, in a friendly way, whether 
you have yet thought over the many advantages of your continuing to 
live at that, place ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” says Tony, stopping. 

“ Whether you have yet thought over the many advantages of your 
continuing to live at that place ? ” repeats Mr. Guppy, walking him 
on again. 

“ At what place ? That place ? ” pointing in the direction of the 
rag and bottle shop. 

Mr. Guppy nods. 

« Why, I wouldn’t pass another night there, for any consideration 
that you could offer me,” says Mr. Weevle, haggardly staring. 

“ Do you mean it though, Tony ? ” 

“ Mean it I Do I look as if I mean it ? I feel as if*I do; I know 
that,” says Mr. Weevle, with a very ^nuine shudder.. 

“Then the possibility, or probability—for such it must be con¬ 
sidered—of your never i^ing disturbed in possession of those efBscts, 
lately belonging to a lone old man who seemed to have no relation in 
the world; and the certainty of your being able to' find out wbat he 
really had got stored up there ; don’t weigh with you at all against 
last night, Tony, if I understand you ? ” hays Mr. Guppy, Mting Ms 
thumb with the appetite of vexation, * 

“ Certainly liot. Talk in that coolVay of a fellow’s living there?” 
cries Mr. Weevle, indignantly. “ Go and live there yourself.” 

“01 I, Tony 1 ” says Mr. Guppy, soothing Mm. “ I have never 
lived there, and couldn t get a lodging there now ; whereas yOu have 
got one.” 

“ You are welcome to it,” i^oins his friend, “ and—ngh!—^you may 
make yourself at home inii” * ^ 

“ Then you really and truly at tMs point,” says Mr. Guppy, “ give 
up the whole thing, if I understapd you, Tony ? ” 
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“ You novor,” returns Tony, witli a most oonvinoing steadfastness, 
“ said a truer word in a]^ your life. I do 1 ” 

While they are so conversing, a hackney-coach drives into the 
square, oi^ the box of which vehicle a very tall hat makes itself mani¬ 
fest to the public. Insido the coach, and consequently not so manifest 
to the multitude, though sufficiently so to the two friends, for the 
coach stops almost at their feet, are the venerable Mr. Smallweed and 
Mrs. Smallweed, accompanied by their grand-daughter Judy. 

An air of haste and excitement pervades the party; and as the tall 
hat (surnsjountin^ Mr. Smallweed the younger) alights, Mr. Small¬ 
weed the elder pokes his head out of window, and bawls to Mr. 
Guppy, “ How de do, sir I How de do I ” 

“ W^t do Chick and his family want here at this time of the 
morning, I wonder! ” says Mr. Guppy, nodding td'his familiar. 

“ My dear sir,” cried Grandfather Smallweed, “ would you do me a 
favour ? Would you and your friend be so very obleoging as to carry me 
into the public-house in the court, while Bart andliis sister bring their 
grandmother along ? Would yon do an old man that good turn, sir ? ” 
Mr. Guppy looks at his friend, repeating inquiringly, “ the public- 
house in the court?” And they prepare to bear the venerable 
burden to the Sol’s Arms. 

“ There’s your fare! ” says the Patriarch to the coachman with a 
fierce grin, and shaking hiS incapable fist at him. ** Ask me for a 
penny more, and I’ll have my lawful revenge upon you. My dear 
young men, be easy with me, if you please. Allow mo to catch you 
round the neck. I won’t squeeze you tighter than I can help. O 
Lprd! O dear me! O my bones! ” 

It is well that the Sol is not far ofif[*for Mr. Weevle presents an 
apoplectic appearance before half the distance is accomplished. With 
no worse aggravation of his symptoms, however, than the utterance 
of divers crocking sounds, expressive of obstructed respiration, he 
fulfils his share of the porterage, and the benevolent old gentleman is 
deposited by his own desire in the parlour of the Sol’s Arms. 

“ O Lord! ” gasps Mr. Smallweed, looking about him, breathless, 
from an arm-choir. “ O dear me! O my bones and back t O my 
aches and pains! Sit down,^ you dancing, prancing, shambling, 
scrambling poll-parrot! Sit down I ” 

This little apostrophe to'Mrs. Smallweed is occasioned by a pro¬ 
pensity on the part of ihat unlucky old lady, whenever she finds 
herself on her feet, to amble about and “ set ” to inanimate objects, 
accompanying herself with a chattering noise, as in a witch dance. A 
nervous flection has probably as much to do with these demonstra¬ 
tions, as any imbeeilo intention in the poor old woman; but on the 
present occasion they are so particularly lively' in connexion with 
the Windsor arm-chair, fellow to that in which Mr. Smallweed is 
seated, that she only quite desist^ when her grandchildren have held 
her down in it: her lord in the meanwhile bestowing upon her, with 
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great volubUity, the endearing epithet of “ a pig-headed Jackdaw,” 
repeated a surprising number of times. • 

“ My dear sir,” Grandfather Smallweed then proceeds, addressing 
Mr. Guppy, “ there has been a calamity here. Have you I^ard of it, 
either of you! ” 

“ Heard of it, sir! Why we discovered it.” 

“You discovered it. You two discovered it! Bart, they dis¬ 
covered it 1 ” • 

The two diseoverei‘8 stare at the SmaJlweeds, who^ return the 
compliment. * ' 

“ My dear friends,” whines Grandfather Smallweed, putting out 
both his hands, “ I owe you a thousand thanks for discharging the 
melancholy office of discovering the ashes of Mrs. Smallweed’s 
brother.” * 

« Eh ? ” says Mr. Guppy. * 

“Mrs. Small weed’s brother, my dear friend—her only relation. 
We were not on terins, which is to be deplored now, but he never 
would be on teifns. Ho was not fond of us. He was eccentric—lie 
was very eccentric. Unless he has left a will (which is not at all 
likely) I shall take out letter^ of administration. 1 have come down 
to look after the property; it must be sealed up, it must be protected. 
I have come down,” repeats Grandfather Smallweed, hooking the 
air towards him with all his ten fing<&s at once, “to look after 
the property.” 

“I think, Small,” says the disconsolate Mr. Guppy, “you might 
have mentioned that the old man was your uncle.” 

“ You two were so close about him that I thought you would like 
me to be tlic same,” returns that old bird, with a secretly glistening 
eye. “ Besides, I wasn’t proud of him.” 

“ Besides which, it was nothing to you, you know, whether, he 
was or not,” says Judy. Also wuth a secretly glistening eye. 

“ Ho never saw me in his life, to know me,” observed Small; “ I 
don’t know why I should introduce him, I am sure! ” 

“ No, ho never communicated with us—which is to be deplored,” 
the old gentleman strikes in; “ but I have come to look after the 
property—to look over the papers, and to look after the property. 
Wo shall made good our title. It is in the hands of my solicitor. 
M!r. Tulkinghorn, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, over the way there, is so 
good as to act as my solicitor; and grass don’t grow under*AVa feet, 1 
(»n tell ye. Krook was Mrs. Smallweed’s ,only brother; she had no 
relation but Krook, and Krook had no relation but Mrs. Smallweed. 
I am speaking of your brother, you brimstone black-beetle, that was 
sevonty-six years of age.” • • 

Mrs. Smallweed instantly begins to shake her head, and pipe «p» 
“ Seventy-six pound seven and aevenpenco! Seventy-six ^ousand 
bags of money 1 Sevonty-six hundred tliousand million of parcels oi 
bank notes t ” 
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“ Will somebody give me a quart pot ? ** exclaims ber exEuq>earated 
husband) looking helplessly about him, and finding no miiraile within 
his read^ Will somebody obleoge me with a spittoon ? WiU sonie- 
body haqd me anytiiing hard and bruising to pelt at her ? You hag, 
yon cat, you dog, you brimstone barker 1” Here Mr. Smallweea, 
wrought up^<to the highest pitch by his own eloquence, actually throws 
Judy at her grandmother in default of anything else, by butting that 
young virgiji at the old lady with such force as he can muster, and 
then dropping into his chair in a heap. 

“ Shafcqme u;f, somebody, if you’ll be so good,” says the voice from 
within tM faintly struggling bundle into which he has collapsed. 
«I have come to look after the property. Shake me up ; and call in 
the police on duty at the next house, to bo explained to about the 
property. My solicitor will be here presently to protect the property. 
TransporUtion or the gallows for anybody who shall touch the 
. property t ” As his dutiful grandchildren set him up, panting, and 
putting him through the usual restorative process of shaking and 
punching, he still repeats like an echo, “ the—the property I The 
property 1—^property! ” 

Mr. Weevle and Mr. Guppy look at each other; the former as 
Imving relinquished the whole affair; the latter with a discomfited 
eonntenanco, as having entertained some lingering expectations yet. 
But there is nothing to be done in opxmsition to the Smallweed 
interest. Mr. Tulkinghom’s clerk comes down from his ofiicial pew 
in the chambers, to mention to the police that Mr. Tulkinghom is 
answerable for its being all correct about the next of kin, and that 
the papers and effects will be formally taken possession of in due 
time and course. Mr. Smallweed is at once permitted so far to assert 
his supremacy as to bo carried on a visit of sentiment into the next 
house, add up-stairs into Miss Mite’s deserted room, where he looks 
like a hideout bird of prey newly added to her aviary. 

The aiTival of this unexpected heir soon taking wind in the court, 
still makes good for the Sol, and keeps the court upon its mettle. 
Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Perkins think it hard upon the young man if 
there really is no will, and consider that a hwdsome present ought 
to be made him out of the estate. Young Piper and Young Perkins, 
as members of that restless juvenile circle which is the terror of the 
foot-passengers in Chancery Lane, crumble into ashes behind the 
pump and under the archway, all day long; where wild yells and 
hootings take place over their remains. Little Swills* and Miss M. 
Melyilleson enter into affable conversation with their patrons, feel¬ 
ing that ihese unusual occurrences level the barriers Wween pro¬ 
fessionals and non-professionals. Mr. Bogsl^ 'lnits up ** The popular 
song of Kino DjbathI with chorus by the t^le strength of the 
. company,” as the ^eat Harmonic feature of the week; and announces 
in the that “ J, O. B. is induced to do so at a ^nsideiuhle extra 
expense, in consequence of a wish which has been very generally 
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^pressed at the bar bj a large body of regpectable indmdTials and 
in homage to a late melano^ly eyent whi^ has aronsod so much 
sensation.” There is one point conneoted ^th the deceased, upon 
which the court is particularly anxious; namely, that the fiction of a 
fiall-sized cofEm should be presented, though there is so littlo to put 
in it. Upon the undertaker’s stating in the Sol’s bar in the course 
of the day, that he has received orders to construct a silhfooter,” the 
general solicitude is much relieved, and it is considered that Mr. 
SmaUweed’s conduct does, him great honour. 

Out of the court, and a long way out of it, there is oonsiderablo 
excitement too; for men of science and philosophy dbme tq^ooh, and 
carriages set down doctors at the comer who arrive with the same 
intent, and there is more learned talk about infiammable gases and 
phosphuretted hydrogen than the court has ever imagined. Some of 
these authorities (df course the wisest) hold with indignation that the 
deceased had no business to die in the alleged manner f and being 
reminded by other authorities of a certain inquiry into the evidence 
for such deaths, reprinted in the sixth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions and also of a book not quite unknown, on English 
Medical Jurisprudence; and likewise of the Italian case of the 
Countess Cornelia Bandi as set forth in detail by one Bianchini, 
prebendary of Verona, who wrote a scholarly work or so, and was 
occasionally heard of in his time as having gleams of reason in him; 
and also of tho testimony of Messrs. Fodere and Mcro, two pestilent 
Frenchmen who would investigate the subject; and further, of the 
corroborative testimony of Monsieur Lc Oat, a rather celebrated 
French surgeon once upon a time, who had the unpoliteness to live 
in a house whore such a case occurred, and even to write an account 
of it;—still they regard the.late Mr. Krook’s obstinacy, in going out 
of tho world by any such by-way, as wholly unjustifiable and per¬ 
sonally offensive. Tho less tho court understands of al^ this, the . 
more the court likes it; and the greater enjoyment it has in tho Stodk 
in trade of the Sol’s Arms. Then, there comes the artist of a picture 
newspaper, with a foreground and figures ready drawn for anything, 
from a wreck on the Cornish coast to a review in Hyde Park, or a 
meeting in Manchester,—and in Mrs. Perkins’s own room, memorable 
Wermore, he then and there throws in upon the block, Mr. Krook’s 
house, as large as life; in fact, considerably larger, making a very 
Temple of it. Similarly, being permitted to loc^ in at the door of 
tho fatal chamber, he depicts mat apartment as three-quarters of a 
mile long, bjjr fifty yards high; at which the court is particularly 
dbanned. AU this ^e, the two gentlembn before mentioned pop in 
fmd out of every hor^, and assist at the philosophical disputations,— 
go everywhere, and Hi^n to everybody,—and.yot are always diving 
into the Sol’s parlowr, and writing with the ravenous little pens on 
the tissue-paper. 

At last come the Coroner and his inquiry, like as before, exee^ 
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that the Coroner cherishes this case as being ont of the common way, 
and tells the gentlemen of the Jury, in his private capacity, that “ that 
would seem to be an unjucky house next door, gentlemen, a destined 
house; but so we souffitimes find it, and these are mysteries we can’t 
account I ” After which the six-footer comes into action, and is 
much admired. 

'In all these proceedings Mr. Guppy has so slight a part, except 
when ho gives his evidence, that he is moved on like a private indi¬ 
vidual, and can only haunt the secret house on the outside; where he 
has the mortification of seeing Mr. Smallweed padlocking the door, 
and of bitterly Icnowing himself to be shut out. But before these 
proceedings draw to a close, that is to say, on the night next after the 
catasti-opho, Mr. Guppy has a thing to say that must be said to Lady 
Dedlock. 

For which reason, with a sinking heart, and with that hangdog 
sense of guilt upon him, which dread and watching, enfolded in the 
Sol’s Arms, have produced, the young man of the name of Gnp^'^'y 
presents himself at the town mansion at about sevei^ o’clock in the 
evening, and requests to seo her ladyship. Mercury replies that she 
is ^ing out to dinner; don’t he see the carriage at the door 9 Yes, 
he does see the carriage at the door; but he wants to see my Lady too. 

Mercury is disposed, as he will presently declare to a fellow- 
gentleman in waiting, “ to pitch into the young man; ” but his in¬ 
structions are positive. Thcfefore he sulkily supposes that the young 
man must come up into the library. There he leaves the young Tnn.n 
in a large room, not over-light, while he makes report of him. 

Mr. Guppy looks into the shade in all directions, discovering 
everywhere a certain charred and wliitenyod little heap of coal or wood. 
Presently he hears a rustling. Is it—~ 9 No, it’s no ghost; but 
fair flesh and blood, most brilliantly dressed. 

“ I have to beg your ladyship’s pardon,” Mr. Guppy stammers, very 

downcast, “'Phis is an inconvenient time-” 

I told you, you could come at any time.” She takes a chair, 
looking straight at him as on the last occasion. 

» Thank your ladyship. Your ladyship is very afiable.” 

“ You (^n sit down.” There is not much affability in her tone. 

“I don’t know, your ^Adyship, that it’s worth while my sitting 
down and detaining you, for I—I have not got tho letters that I 
mentioned when I had the honour of waiting on your ladyship.” 

" Have yt)u come merely to say so 9 ” 

“Merely to say so, yoiy ladyship.” Mr. Guppy besides being 
depressed, disappointed, and uneasy, is put at a farther disadvantage 
by the splendour and beauty of her appearance. She knows its 
i^uenoe perfectly; has studied it too well to miss a grain of its 
effect on any one. As she .looks at him so steadily and coldly, he not 
only feels conscious that he has no guide, in the least perception of 
what IS really tho comj^exion of Jier thoughts; but also that he is 
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being e?ery moment, as it were, removed farther and further from 
her. 

She will not Bjpeah> it is plain. So he mnet. ' 

“ In short, your ladyship,” says Mr. Gnppv, like a meanly penitent 
thief, “ the person I was to have had the I<^tcrs of, has^conie to a 

sudden ond, and-” He stops. Lady Dedlock calmly finishes the 

sentence. 

“ And the letters om destroyed with the person ? ” 

Mr. Guppy would say no, if ho could—as he is unable'to hide. 

“ I believe so, your ladyship.” 

If he could see the least sparkle of relief in her face .now ? No, 
he could see no such thing, even if that brave outside did not utterly 
put him away, and he were not looking beyond it and about it. 

He falters an a-^kward excuse or two for his failure. 

“ Is this all you have to say ? ” inquires Lady Dedlpck, having 
heard him out—or as nearly out as he can stumble. 

Mr. Guppy thinks that’s all. 

“ You had letter be sure that you wish to say nothing more to me; 
this being the last time you will have the opportunity.” 

Mr. Guppy is quite sure. And indeed he has no such wish at 
present, by any means. 

“ That is enough. I will dispense with excuses. Good evening to 
you! ” and she rings for Mercury to show the young man of the name 
of Guppy out. 

But in that house, in that same moment, there happens to be an old 
man of the nanie of Tulkinghom. And that old man, coming with 
his quiet footstep to the library, has his hand at tliat moment on the 
handle of the door—comes in—and comes face to face with the young 
man as ho is leaving the rooin. 

One glance between the old man and the lady; and foiym instant 
the blind that is always doum flics up. Suspicion, eager and sharp, 
looks out. Another instant; close again. 

“ I beg your pardon, Lady Dedlock. I beg your pardon a thousand 
times. It is so very unusual to find you here at this hour. 1 sup¬ 
posed the room was empty. I beg your pardon I ” 

“ Stay 1 ” She negligently calls him back. “ Remain here, I beg. 
I am going out to dinner. 1 have nothing more to say to this young 
man! ” 

The disconcerted young man bows, as he goes out, and cringingly 
hopes that Mr. Tulkinghom of the JB'ields is well. * 

“ Aye, ayo ? ” says the lawyer, looking,at him from under his bent 
brows ; though he has no need to look again—not he. “ From Kenge 
and Carboy’s, surely ? ” 

“ Kenge and Carboy’s, Mr. Tulkinghbrn. Name of Guppy, sir.” 

“ To bo sure. Why, thanlt you, Mr. Guppy, I am very well t ” 

“ Happy to hcaj it, sir. You can’t be too well, sir, for the credit 
of the profession.” « 
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“ Thank yon, Mr, Guppy I ” ... 

Mr. Guppy sneaks away. Mr. Tulkinghom, such a foil in his old- 
fashioned rusty black to^ady Dedlock’s brightness, l»n^ her down 
the staircase to her carriage. Ho returns rubbing his chin, and rubs 
it a good deal in the course of jthe evening. 


• CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A TURN OP THE SCREW. 

“ Now, what,” says Mr. George, “ may this be ? Is*t blank cartridge, 
or ball ? A flash in »the pan, or a shot ? 

An open letter is the subject of the trooper’s speculations, and it 
seems to perplex him mightily. He looks at *it at arm’s length, 
brings it close to him, holds it in his right hand, holds it in his left 
hand, reads it with his head on this side, with his head on that side, 
contracts his eyebrows, elevates them; 'still, cannot satisfy himself. 
Ho smooths it out upon the table with his heavy palm, and thought¬ 
fully walking up and down the gallery, makes a halt before it every 
now and then, to come upon it with a fresh eye. Even that won’t do. 
“ Is it,” Mr, George still muses, “ blank cartridge or boll ? ” , 

Phil Squod, wi^ the aid of a brush and paint-pot, is employed in 
the distance whitening the targets; softly whistling, in quiok-march- 
time, and in drum-and-fife manner, that he must and will go back 
again to the girl he left behind him. ** 

” Phil! ” The trooper beckons as he calls him. 

, Phil approaches in his usual way; sidling off at first as if he were 
goin'g anywhere else, and then baling down upon his commander 
like a bayonet-charge. Certain splashes of white show in high relief 
upon his dirty face, and he scrapes his one eye-brow with the handle 
of the brush. 

“ Attention, Phil I Listen to this.” 

" Steady, commander, steady.” 

“ ‘ Sir.. Allow me to remind you (though there is no legal neces¬ 
sity for my doing so, as you hre aware) that the biU at two months’ 
date drawn*dn yourself by Mr. Matthew Bagnet, and by you accepted, 
for the sum of ninety-seven pounds four shillings ana nine-pence, 
win become due to-morrow* when you will please be prepared to, take 
up the same on presentation. Yours,’J oshua Smallweed.’—^W hat do 
you make of that, Phih? ” • 

“ Mischief, guv’ner.” 

Why ? ” 

“I tlunk,” replies Phil, *ffter pensively tracing out a cross-wrinkle 
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in his forehead with the hrush-handle, ** that misohceTious conse- 
qnenooB is always meant when money’s asked for.” 

“ Lookye, Phil/' iSiys the trooper, sitting o4 the table. " First and 
last, I have paid, Z may say, half as muon again as this prindpal, in, 
interest mad one ^ng and another.” f< 

Phil intimates, by sidling back a ^ce or two, with a very ni> 
accountable wrench of his wry face, 'that he does not regard the 
transaction as being made more promising by this incident. 

“ And lookye further, Phil,” says the trouper, staying his premature 
Gonclnsions with'a wave of his hand. “ There ham always been an 
understanding that this bill was to be what they call Benewed. And 
it has been renewed, no end of times. What do-you say now ? ” 

I say that I think the times is come to a end at last.” 

** You do ?- Humph 1 I am much of the same mind myself.” 

“ Joshua Smallweed is him that was brought hero in a ehair ? ” 
The same.” 

“ Guv’ner,” says Phil, with exceeding gravity, “ he’s a leech in his 
dispositions, he’s a screw and a wice in his actions, a snake in his 
twistings, and a lobster in his claws.” 

Having thus expressively uttered his sentiments, Mr. Squod, after 
waiting a little to ascertain if any further remark be expected of him, 
gets back, by his usual series of movements, to the target ho has in 
hand; and vigorously signifies, through his former musical medium, 
that he must and he wHl return to that ideal young lady. George 
having folded the letter, walks in that direction. 

“There « a way, commander,” says Phil, looking cunningly at 
him, “ of settling this.” , 

“ Paying the money, I suppose ? I wish I could.” 

Phil shakes his head. “No, guv’ner, no; not so bad as that. 
There is a way,” says Phil, with a highly artistic turn of his brurii-^ 
“ what Pm a-doing at present.” 

“ Whitewashing.” 

Phil nods. ■ 

“ A pretty way that would be I Do you know what would become 
of the Bagnets in that case ? Do you know they would be ruined to 
pay off my old scores ? TouWe a moral character,” says the iarooper, 
eyeing him in his large way with no small indignation, “ upon my 
life you are, Phil I ” 

Phil, on one knC'e at the target, is in course of protesting earnestly, 
thongh not without many allegorii^ scoops of his brnah, and smooth¬ 
ings of the white surface round the rim with his thnmh, that he had 
forgotten the Bagnet responsibility, and would not so much as injure 
a hair of the head of any member of tl^jat worthy family, wh^ steps 
are audible in the long passage 'without, and a cbeei^l voice is bea^ 
to wonder whether GeOTge is at homo. Phil, with a look , at his 
master, hobbles up, saying, “ Hmre’s the guv’ner, Mrs. Bagnet I Here 
he is! ” and the old girl herself, accompanied by Mr. Bagnot, appears. 
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Tlui ol4 girl never appears in walking trim, in any season of tke 
year, without a grey cloth cloak, coarse and much worn but very 
clean, which is, undoubtedly, the identical garment rendered so 
interesting to Mr< Bagnet by having made its way home to Europe 
from another quarter of the globe, in company with Mrs. Bagnet and 
an umbrella. The latter faithful appendage is also invariably a part 
of the old girl’s presence out of doors. It is of no colour known in 
this life, and has a corrugated wooden crook for a handle, with a 
metallic object let into its prow or beak, resembling a little model of 
a &n-light over a street door, or one of the oval glasses out of a pair 
of spectacles: which ornamental obj’ect has not that tenacious capacity 
of sticking to its post that might be desired in an article long 
associated with the British army. The old girl’s umbrella is of a 
flabby habit of waist, and seems to be in need of st^s—an appearance 
that is possibly referable to its having served, through a seiies of 
years, at home as a cupboard, and on j'oiirneys as a caipet bag. Bhe 
never puts it up, having the greatest reliance nn her well-proved 
cloak with its capacious hood; but generally uses th^ instrument as 
a wand with which to point out j'oints of meat or bunches of greens 
in marketing, or to arrest the attention* of tradesmen by a friendly 
poke. Without her market-basket, which is a sort of wicker well 
with two flapping lids, she never stirs abroad. Attended by these 
her trusty companions, therefore, her honest sunburnt face looking 
cheerily out of a rough straw bonnet, Mrs. Bagnet now arrives, fresh- 
colour^ and bright, in George’s Shooting Gallery. 

** Well, George, old fellow,” says she, “ and how do you do, this 
sunshiny morning ? ” 

Giving him a friendly shake of the hand, Mrs. Bagnet draws a long 
breath after her walk, and sits down to enjoy a rest- Having a 
faculty, matured on the ^ tops of baggage-waggons, and in other such 
positions, of resting easily anywhere, she perches on a rough bench, 
unties her bonnet-strings, pushes back her bonnet, crosses her arms, 
and looks perfectly comfortable. 

Mr. Bagnet, in the meantime, has shaken hands with his old com¬ 
rade, and with Phil: on whom Mrs. Bagnet likewise bestows a good- 
humoured nod and smile. 

“ Now, Goorge,’ said Mrs. Bagnet, briskly, here we are, liignum 
and myself j ^ she often speaks of her husband by this appellation, on 
account, it is supposed, of Lignum Vitro having been his old 
regimental nickname when they first became acquainted, in compli¬ 
ment to the extreme hardness and toughness of his physiognomy; 
‘•just looked in, we have, to make it all correct as usual about that 
security. Give him tjie neWwbill to sign, George, and he’ll sign it 
like a man.” 

“I was coming to you this morning,” observes the trooper, re¬ 
luctantly. 

“ Yes, we thought you’d come % us this morning, but we turned 
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out early, and left Woolwich, the best of boys, to mind his sisters, 
and came to you instead—as you see! Por Lignum, he’s tied so 
close now, and gets so little exercise, that I w^k does him good. 
But what’s the matter, George 9 ” asks Mrs. Bagnet, stopping in her 
cheerful talk. “ You don’t look yourself.” # 

“ I am not quite myself,” returns the trooper; “ I have been a 
little put out, Mrs. Bagnet.” 

Her bright quick eye catches the truth directly. “ Geo|ge! ” hold¬ 
ing up her forefinger. “ Don’t tell me there’s anything wrong about 
that security of Lignum’s! Don’t do it, George, oi» account of the 
children! ” 

The trooper looks at her with a troubled visage. * 

“George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, using both her arms for emphasis, 
and occasionally bifinging down her open hands upon her knees. “ If 
you have allowed anything wrong to come to that security 0 # Lignum’s, 
and if you have let him in for it, and if you have put us in danger of 
being sold up—and* I see sold ui> in your face, George, as plain as 
print—you haVh done a shameful action, and have deceived us cruelly. 
I tell you, cruelly, George. There! ” 

Mr. Bagnet, otherwise as immovable as a pump or a lamp-post, puts 
his large right hand on the top of his bald head, as if to defend it 
from a shower-bath, and looks with gioat uneasiness at Mrs. Bagnet. 

“ George I ” says that old girl, “ I wonder at you! George, 1 am 
ashamed of you I George, I couldn’t have believed you would have 
done it I I always knew you to be a rolling stone that gathered no 
moss; but 1 never thought you would have taken away what little 
moss there was for Bagnet and the children to lie upon. You know 
what a hard-working, steady-going chap ho is. You know what 
Quebec and Malta and Woolwich are—and I never did think you 
would, or could, have had the heart to serve us so. 0«Gcorge!” 
Mrs. Bagnet gathers up her cloak to wipe her eyes* on, in a Very 
genuine manner, “ How could you do it 9 ” 

Mrs. Bagnet ceasing, Mr. Bagnet removes his hand from his head, 
ns if the shower-bath were over, and looks disconsolately at Mr. 
George; who has turned quite white, and looks distressfully at the 
grey cloak and straw bonnet. 

“ Mat,” says tho trooper, in a subdued voice, addressing him, but 
still looking at his wife; “ I am sorry you take it so much to heart, 
because I do hope it’s not so bad as that comes to. I certainly have, 
this morning? received this letter; ” w'hich ho reads aloud; “ but I 
hope it may be set right yet. As to a rdlling stone, why, what you 
say is true. I awt a rolling stone; and I never rolled in anykidy’s 
way, I fully believe, that I rolled the least good to. But it’s impos¬ 
sible for an old vagabond comrade to like your wife and family better 
than J like ’em. Mat, and I trust you’ll look upon me as forgivingly 
as you can. Don’t think I’ve kept anything from you. I haven’t had 
the letter more than a quarter of aU*hour.” 
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" Old girl! ” murmurs Hr. Baguet, after a short silencse," will you 
tell him my o pinioa ? ” ^ 

“ Oh I Why didu’t Ife marry,” "Mrs. Bagnet ausw^r^ half lau^biug 
aud half crying, “ Joe Pouch’s widder in North America? Them he 
wouldn’t have got himself into these tronbles.” 

“The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “puts it correct—why didn’t 
you?”“ 

“ Well, s^e has a bettor husband by this time, I hope,? returns the 
trooper. “ Anyhow, here 1 stand, this present day, mi married to Joe 
Pouch’s widder. • What shall I do ? You see all I have got about 
me. It’s riot mine ; it’s yours Give the word, and I’ll sell off every 
morsel. If I could have hoped it would have brought in nearly the 
sum wanted. I’d have sold all long ago. Don’t believe that I’ll leave 
you or yours in the lurch. Mat. I’d sell myself hrst. I only wish,” 
says the tioopor, giving himself a disparaging blow in the chest, 
“ that I knew of any one who’d buy such a second-hand piece of old 
stores.” 

“ Old girl,” murmurs Mr. Bagnet, “ give him enrich er bit of my 
mind.” 

“ George,” says the old girl, “ you' are not so murih to be blamed, 
on full consideration, except for ever taking this business without the 
means.” 

“ And that was like me !»’ observes the penitent trooper, shaking 
his head. “ Like me, I know.” 

“Silence! The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “is correct—in her 
way of giving my opinions—^hear me out! ” 

“ That was when you never ought to have asked for the security, 
George, and when you never ought to have got it, all things con¬ 
sidered. But what’s done, can’t bo undone. You are always an 
honourable and straightforward fellow, as for as lays in your power, 
though a little-<flighty. On the other hand, you can’t admit but what 
it’s natural in us to be anxious, with such a thing hanging ovm* our 
heads. So forget and forgive all round, George. Gome! Forget 
and forgive all round I ” 

Mrs. Bagnet giving him one of her honest hands, and giving her 
husband the other, Mr. George gives each of them one of his, and 
holds them while he speaks. 

“ 1 do assure you both, there’s nothing I wouldn’t do to discharge 
this obligation. But whatever I have ^en able to scrape together, 
has gone every two months in keeping it up. We have^ived plainly 
enough here, Phil and I. But the Gallery don’t quite do what was 
expected of it, and it’s not—-in short, it’s not the Mini It was wrong 
in me to take it ? W^U, so ft was. But I was in a manner drawn 
into that step, and X thought it might steady me, and set me up, and 
^you’ll try to overlook my having such expectations, and upon my 
soul, I am very much obliged to you, and very much ashamed of 
Itself.” With these concli^ing Vords, Mr. George gives a shake to 
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of tbo hands he holds» and, rel^qoisbing them, backs a pace or 
two, in a broadc^ested upright attitude, as if he had made a final 
confession, and were imnwdiately going to be shot with all militaiy 
honours. 

“ George, hear me out! ** sajs Mr. Bagnet, glancing ed his 'wife. 
“Old girl, go on! ” 

Hr. Bagnet, being in this singular manner heard out, has merely 
to obserTe that the Tetter must be attended to without any delay; that 
it is advisable that Qeoa'ge and he should immediately wait on Mr. 
Smallweed in person ; and that the primary object ii^to save and hold 
harmless Mr. Bagnet, who had none of the money. Mr. George 
entirely assenting, puts on his hat, and prepares to march with Mr. 
Bagnet to the enemy’s camp. 

Don’t you mind a woman’s hasty word, George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, 
patting him on the shoulder, “ I trust my old Lignum tef you, and 1 
am sure you’ll bring him through it.” 

The trooper retufns, that this is kindly said, and that he will bring 
Lignum through it somehow. Upon which Mrs. Bagnet, with her 
cloak, basket, and umbrella, goes home, bright-eyed again, to the rest 
of her family, and the comrades sally forth on the hopeM errand of 
mollifying Mr. Smallweed. 

Whether there are two jjeople in England less likely to come satis¬ 
factorily out of any negotiation with Mr; Smallweed than Mr. George 
and Mr. Matthew Bagnet, may be very reasonably questioned. Also, 
notwithstanding their martial appearance, broad square shoulders, and 
heavy tread, whether there are, within the same limits, two more 
simple and unaccustomed children, in all the Smallweedy affairs of 
life. As they proceed with'^at gravity through the streets towards 
the region of Mount Pleasant, Mr. Bagnet, observing his companion 
to be thoughtful, considers it a friendly part to refer to Ml^. Bagnet’s , 
late sally. • 

“ George, you know the old girl—she’s as sweet and as mild as 
milk. But touch her on the children—or myself—and die’s off like 
gunpowder.” 

“ It does her credit, Mat 1 ” 

“ George,” says Mr. Bagnet, looking straight before him, “ the old 
girl—^n’t do an 3 ^hing—that don’t do her credit. More or less. I 
never say so. Discipline must be maintained.” 

** She’s worth her weight in gold,”*.says the trooper. * 

“ In gold^” says Mr. Be^et “I’ll tell you what. The old girl’s 
W^eight—^is twelve stone mx. Would I*tehe that weight—in any 
metal—/or the old girl? No. Why not? Because the old girl’s 
metal is far more precious—than the qireciousest metal. And she’s 
all metal 1 ” 

“ You are right. Mat 1 ” 

« When she took me—>^d accepted of the ring—she listed undeor 
me and the children—^heart and hSMl; for life. She’s that eomes!^*' 
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says Mr.. Bagnet, “ and true to her colours—that, touch us with a 
finger—and turns out—and stands to her arms. If the old girl 

fires wide—once in a wa'y—at the call of duty—look over it, George. 
For she’s loyal 1 ” 

“ Why, 41ess her. Mat! ” returns the trooper, “ I think the higher 
of her for it! ” 

“ You are right! ” says Mr. Bagnet with the warmest enthusiasm, 
though without relaxing the rigidity of a single muscle. “ Think as 
high of the old girl—as the rock of Gibraltar—and still you’ll bo 
thinking low—of such merits. But I never own to it before her. 
Discipline ±ust bo maintained.” 

These encomiums bring them to Mount Pleasant, and to Grand¬ 
father Smallweed’s house. The door is opened by the perennial 
Judy, who having suiweyed them from top to toe, ^ith no particular 
favour, but indeed with a malignant sneer, loaves them standing there, 
while she consults the oracle as to their admission. The oracle may 
bo inferred to give consent, from the circumstance of her returning 
with the words on her honey lips “ that they can come fh if they want 
to it.” Thus privileged they come in, and find Mr. Smallweed with 
his feet in the di*awor of his chair as if it were a paper foot-bath, 
and Mrs. Smallweed obscxired with the cushion like a bird that is not 
to sing. 

“My dear friend,” says Grandfather Smallweed, with those two 
lean affectionate arms of his stretched forth. “ How de do ? How 
de do ? Who is our friend, my dear friend ? ” 

“ Why this,” returns George, not able to be very conciliatory at 
first, “ is Matthew Bagnet, who has obliged me in that matter of ours, 
you know.” 

“ Oh! Mr. Bagnet ? Surely! ” The old man looks at him under 
^his hand. Hope you’re well, Mr. Bagnet ? Fine man, Mr. George I 
Military air, sir*! ” 

No chairs being offered, Mr. George brings one forward for Bagnet, 
and one for himself. They sit down; Mr. Bagnet as if he had no 
power of bending himself, except at the hips, for that purpose. 

“Judy,” says Mr. Smallweed, “bring the pipe.” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” Mr. George interposes, “ that the young 
woman need give herself that trouble, for to tell you the truth, I am 
not inclined to smoke it to-day.” 

“ Ain’t yQU? ” returns the old^an. “ Judy, bring the pipe.” 

“ The fact is, Mr. Smallweed,” proceeds George, “ that i find myself 
in rather an unpleasant state of mind. It appears to me, sir, that 
your friend in the city has been playing tricks.” 

“ O dear no! ” say^ Grai^fatber Smallweed. “ He never does 
that I” 

“ Don’t he ? Well, I am glad to hear it, because I thought it 
might he hie doing. This, you know, I am speaking of. This 
leto.” ‘ 



The Unfortunate George. 3 $^ 

Grandfather Smallweed smiles in a very ugly way, in recognition of 
the letter. 

“ What does it mean ? ” asks Mr. George. * 

“ Judy,” says the old man. ^ “ Have you goi the pipe? Give it to 
mo. Did you say what does it mean, my good friend ? ” / 

“ Aye I Now,* como,^ come, you know, Mr. Smallweed,” urges the 
trooper, constraining himself to speak as smoothly and conMentially 
as ho can, holding the open, letter in one hand, and rostiij^ the broad 
knuckles of the other on his thigh ; “ a good lot of money lias passed 
between us, and we are face to face at the present moment, and aro 
both well aware of the understanding there has always bfeen. I am 
prepared to do the usual thing which I have done regularly, and to 
keep this matter going. I never got a letter like this from you 
before, and I have been a little put about by it this morning; because 
here’s my friend Matthew Bagnet, who, you know, had none of the 
money-” 

“ I dorCi know it, you know,” says the old man, quietly. 

Why, oon-faund you—it, I mean—I tell you so; don’t I ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, you tell me so,” returns Grandfather Smallweed. “ But 
I don’t know it.” 

“ Well! ” says the trooper, swallowing his fire. “ I know it.” 

Mr, Smallweed replies with excellent temper, “ Ah I that’s quite 
another tiling! ” And adds, “ but it don’t matter. Mr. Bagnet’s 
situation is all one, whether or no.” 

The unfortunate George makes a groat effort to arrange the affair 
comfortably, and to propitiate Mr. Smallweed by taking him upon 
his own terms. 

“That’s just what I meaqr As you say, Mr. Smallweed, here’s 
Matthew Bagnet liable to bo fixed whether or no. Now, you see, that 
makes his good lady very uneasy in her mind, and mo«too; for, 
whereas I’m a harum-scarum sort of a good-for-nought, that more kicks 
than halfpence come natural to, ivhy he’s a steady family man, don’t 
you SCO ? Now, Mr. Smallweed,” says the trooper, gaining confidence 
as ho proceeds in his soldierly mode of doing business; “ although 
you and I are good friends enough in a certain sort of a way, I am 
well aware that I can’t ask you to let my friend Bagnet off entirely.” 

“0 dear, you arc too modest. You can asJfe me anything, Mr. 
George.” (There is an Ogreish kind of jocularity in Grandfather 
Smallweed to-day.) , 

“ And you qp-n refuse, you mean, eh*? Or not you so much, perhaps, 
as your friend in the city ? Ha ha ha! ” • 

“Ha ha ha I” echoes Grandfather Smallweed. In such a very 
hard manner, and with eyes so particularly green, that Mr. Bagnet’s 
natural gravity is much deepened by the contemplation of that vener¬ 
able man. 

“ Come I ” says the sanguine George, “ I am glad to find we can be 
pleasant, because I want to arrange this pleasantly. Here’s my friend 
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Baguet, and here am 1. We’ll settle the matter on the spot, if you 
please, 3SIr, Smallweed, in the usual way. And you’U ease my friend 
Bognet’s mind, and hife family’s mind, a good deal, if you’ll just 
mention to him what our understanding is.” 

Here same shrill spectre cries out in a mocking manner, 0 good 
gracious! 0! ”—unless, indeed, it he tho sportive Judy, who isjFound 
to he silent when the st^tled visitors look round, hut whose chin has 
received a^ recent toss, expressive of derision and contempt. Mr. 
Bagnet’s gmvity becomes yet more profound. 

“ But I thinfoyou asked me, Mr. George ; ” old Smallweed, who all 
this time Has had tho pipe in his hand, is the speaker now; 1 think 

you asked me, what did the letter mean ? ” 

“ Why, yes, I did,” returns the trooper, in his off-hand way; “ hut 
I don’t care to know particularly, if it’s all correet and pleasant.” 

. Mr. SrChkllwoed, purposely hiking himself in an aim at tho 
trooper’s head, throws the pipe on the ground and breaks it to pieces. 

“ That’s what it moans, my dear friend. I’ll smash you. I’ll' 
orumhlo you. I’ll powder you. Go to tho devil I ” • 

The two friends rise and look at ono another. Mr. Bagnet’s gravity 
has now attained its profoundest point.. 

" Go to the devil I ” repeats the old man, “ I’ll have no more of 
your pipe-smokings and swaggerings. What? You’re an inde¬ 
pendent dragoon, too I Go* to my lawyer (you remember whore; you 
have been there before), and show your independence now, will you ? 
-Ppme, my dear friond, there’s a chance for yon. Open the s^et- 
^oor, Judy; put these blusterers out! Call in help if they don’t go. 
But ’em out I ” 

He vociferates this so loudly, that Mr. Bagnet, laying his hands on 
the shoulders of his comrade, before the latter can recover fTOm his 
amazemCiit, gets him on the outside of the street-door; which is 
instantly slammed by the triumphant Judy. Utterly confounded, Mr. 
Goorge awhile stands looking at the knocker. Mr. Bagnet, in a 
perfect abyss of gravity, walks up and down before the little parlour 
window, like a sentry, and looks in every time he passes; apparently 
revolving something in bis mind. 

“ Come, Mat 1 ” says Mr. Cborge, when he has recovered himself, 
« we must try the lawyer, Now, what do you think of this rascal ? ” 

Mr. Bagnet, stopping to take a farewell look into tho parlour, 

' replies, with ono shake of his head directed at the interior, “ If my 
old girl had been here—I’d have told him! ” Having so discharged 
himself fjii the subject 6f his cogitations, he falls into step, and 
slarohes off with the trooper, shoulder to shoulder. 

When they present themselves in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Mr. Tulk- 
inghom is engaged, and not to be seen. He is not at all willing to 
see them; for when they have waited a full hour, and the clerk, on 
his bell being rung, takes the opportunity of mentioning os much, he 
hyings for^ no more encouraging message than that Mr. Tulkinghorn 
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has nothing to say to them, and they had hettec not wait. Thoy do 
wait, however, with the perseverance’of military tactics; and at last 
the bell rings again, and the client in poi Session comes out of Mr. 
Tnlkinghom’s room. 

The client is a handsome old lady; no other than Mrs. ^onceweli, 
housekeeper at Ohesney Wold. She comes out of the sanctuary with >1 
fair old-fashohed curtsey, and softly shuts the door. She is treated 
with some distinction &ere; for the clerk stops out of hjUi pew to 
show her through the outer office, and to let her out. The old lady 
is thanking him for his attention, when she observes the j n 

“ I heg your pardon, sir, but I think those gentlemen are'military ? ” 

The clerk referring the question to them with his eye, and Mr. 
George not turning round from the almanack over the fire-place, Mr. 
Bagnet takes upon himself to reply, “ Yes, ma*am. Formerly.” 

I thought so. I was sure of it. My heart warms, gentlemen, at 
the sight of you. . It always docs at the sight of such. God bless 
you, gentleman 1 You’ll oxcuso an old woman; but I had'a son once 
who went for a soldier. A fine handsomo youth ho was, and good in 
his bold way, though some people did disparage him to his poor 
mother. I a^ your pardon for troubling you, sir. God bless you, 
gentlemen 1 ” 

“ Same to you, ma’am! ” returns Mr. Bagnet, with right good 
will. 

There is something very touching in the earnestness of the old 
lady’s voice, and in tho tromblo that goes through her quaint old 
figure. But Mr. George is so occupied with the almanack over tho 
fire-place (calculating the ctfining months by it perhaps), that ho does 
not look round until she has.gone away, and the door is closed upon 
her. 

“ George,” Mr. Bagnot gruffly Whispers, when he •does turn from 
tho almanack at last. “Don’t be cast do^vnl ‘Why, soldiers, why 
—should wo be melancholy, boys ? ’ Cheer up, my hearty I ” 

Tho clerk having now again gone in to say that they are still 
there, and Mr. Tulkinghorn being heard to return with some 
irascibility, “Lot ’em come in then! ” they pass into the great room 
with the painted ceiling, and find him standing before tho firo, 

“ Now, you men, what do you want ? • Serjeant, I told you the last 
time I saw you that 1 don’t desire your company here.” ^ 

Soijeant areplies—dashed within the last few minutes as to his 
usual manner of speech, and even as to'^his usual carriage—that he 
has received this letter, has been to Mr. Smallweed about it, and lias 
been referred there. , 

“I have nothing to say to you,” rejoins Mr. Tulkinghorn. “If 
you get into debt, you must pay your debts, or take the consequences* 
You have no occasion to come here |6 learn that, 1 rapposo ? 

Serjeant is sorry to say that he is not prepared with the money. 
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« Very well I Then the other man—this man, if this is he—^must 
pay it for yon.” 

Serjeant is sorry to a^ that the other man is not prepared with 
the money either. 

“Very wibU! Then yon mnst pay it between yon, or you mnst 
both be sued for it, and both suffer. Yon have had the money and 
must refund it. You are not to pocket other people^s pounds, 
shillings, an<i pence, and escape scot free.” 

The lawyer sits down in bis easy-chair and stirs the fire. Mr. 
George hopes he will have the goodness to- 

“ I tell you, Serjeant, I have nothing to say to you. I don’t like 
your associates, and don’t want you here. This matter is not at all 
in my course of practice, and is not in my office. Mr. Smallweed is 
good enough to offer these affairs to me, but they are not in my way. 
You must g8 to Molchisedech’s in Clifford’s Inn.” 

“I must make an apology to you, sir,” says Mr. George, “for 
pressing myself upon you with so littlea encouragement—which is 
almost as unpleasant to me as it can be to you; but would you let 
me say a private word to you ? ” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn rises with his hands in his pockets, and walks 
into one of the window recesses. “ Now! I have no time to waste.” 
In the midst of his perfect assumption of indifference, ho directs a 
sharp look at the trooper; taking care to stand with his own back to 
the light, and to have the other with his face towards it. 

“ Well, sir,” says Mr. George, “ this man with mo is the other party 
implicated in this unfortunate affair—nominally, only nominally— 
and my solo object is to prevent his getting into trouble on my 
account. He is a most respectable mdn with a wife and family; 
formerly in the Boyal Artille^—— ” 

• “My frfSnd, I don’t csifo a pinch of snuff for the whole Boyal 
Artillery establishment—officers,* men, tumbrils, waggons, horses, 
guns, and ammunition.” 

“ ’Tis likely, sir. But I care a good deal for Bagnet and his wife 
and family being injured on my account. And if 1 could bring them 
through this matter, I should have no help for it but to give up 
without any other consideration, what you wanted of me the other 
day.” 

“ Have you got it here ? ” * 

“ I have ^t it here, sir.” 

Seijeant,” the lawyer proceed! in his dry passioulosft manner, far 
more hopeless in the deeding with, than any amount of vehemence, 
“ make up your mind while 1 speak to you, for this is final. After I 
have finished speaking I havotclosed the subject, and I won’t re-open 
it. Understand that. You can leave here, for a few days, what you 
say you have brought here, if you choose; you can take it away at 
once, if you choose. In case you choose to leave it here, I can do 
this for you-'I can replace this nSatter on its old footing, and I can 
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go so far besides as to giye-yon a written undertaking that this man 
Bagnet shall never be troubled in imy way until you have been 
proceeded against to the utmost—that youi| means shall be exhausted 
before the creditor looks to. his. This is in fact all but freeing him. 
Have you decided ? ” ^ 

The trooper puts his hand into his breast, and answers with a long 
breath, “ I must do it, sir.’* 

So Mr. Tulkinghom, putting on his spectacles, sits down and writes 
the undertaking; which he slowly reads and explains tft Bagnet, who 
has all this time been staring at the ceiling, and ;who puts his hand 
on his bald head again, under this new verbal shower-bath, and seems 
exceedingly in need of the old giii through whom to express his 
sentiments. The trooper then takes from his breast-pocket a folded 
paper, which he lays with an unwilling hand at the lawyer’s elbow. 

“ ’Tis only a letter of instructions, sir. The last 1 e'ser had from 
him.” 

Look at a millstone, Mr. George, for some change in its expression, 
and you wilkfiud it quite as soon as in the face of Mr. TnlHnghorn 
when he opens and reads the letter I He refolds it, and lays it in his 
desk, with a countenance a^ imperturbable as Death. 

Nor has he anything more to say or do, but to nod once in the 
same frigid and discourteous manner, and to say briefly, “ You can 
go. Show these men out, there J ” Being shown out, they repair 
to Mr. Baguet’s residence to dine. 

Boiled beef and greens constitute the day’s variety on the former 
repast of boiled pork and greens; and Mrs. Bagnet serves out the 
meal in the same way, and seasons it with the best of temper: being 
that rare sort of old girl tljat she receives Good to her arms without 
a hint that it might be Better; and catches light from any little spot 
of darkness near her. The spot on this occasion is the d^kened brow 
of Mr. George; ho is unusually thoughtful and dei^ressed. At first 
Mrs. Bagnet trusts to the combined endearments of Quebec and 
Malta to restore him; but finding those young ladies sensible that 
their existing Bluffy is not the Bluffy of their usual frolicsome ac¬ 
quaintance, she winks off the light infantry, and leaves him to deploy 
at leisure on the open ground of the domestic hearth. 

But he does not. He remains in close order, clouded and depressed. 
During the lengthy cleaning up and pattening process, when he and 
Mr. Bagnet are supplied with their pipes, he is no better than he was 
at dinner.. Ho forgets to smoke^ looks at tho fire and'ponders, lots 
his pipe out, fills the breast of Mr. Bagnet with perturbation and 
dismay, by showing that he has no enjoyment of tobacco. 

Therefore when Mrs. Bagnet at last appears, rosy from tho in¬ 
vigorating pail, and sits down to her Vork, Mr. Bagnet growls, “ Old 
girl 1 ” and winks monitions to her to find out what’s the matter. 

“ Why, George 1 ” says Mrs. Baguet, quietly threading her needle. 
** How low you are ? ” , 
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“ Am I ? Not good company ? WoU, I am afraid I am not.” 

“ He ain’t at all like Bluffy, mother I ” cries little Malta. 

“ Because he ain’t well#! think, mother,” adds Quebeo. 

“Sure that’s a had sign not to be like Bluffy, toot” retunm the 
trooper, k^^ng the young damsels. “ But it’s true,” with a sigh— 
“ true, I am afraid. These little ones are always right I ” 

« George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, working busily, “ if I thought you 
cross enough to think of anything that a shrill old soldier’s wife— 
who could have bitten her tongue off afterwards, and ought to haTC 
don© it almost—sajd this morning, I don’t know what I shouldn’t say 
to you now.”* 

“ My kind soul of a darling,” retunis the trooper. “ Not a moi’sel 
of it.” 

“ Because really and truly, George, what I said and meant to say, 
was that I tmisted Lignum to you, and was sure you’d bring him 
through it And you have brought him through it, noble! ” 

“Ti^nk’ee, my dearl” says George. “I am glad of your good 
opinion.” • 

In giving Mrs. Bagnet’s hand, with her work in it, a friendly shako 
—for she took her seat beside liim—the troM[>pcr’B attention is attracted 
to her face. After looking at it for a litQe while as she plies her 
needle, he looks to young Woolwich, sitting on his stool in the corner, 
and beckons that fifer to him. 

“See there, my boy,” says George, very gently smoothing the 
mother’s hair with his hand, “ there’s a good loving forehead for youl 
All bright with love of you, my boy. A little touched by the smi and 
the weather through following your father about and taking care of 
you, but as fresh and wholesome as a ripe apple on a tree.” . 

Mr. Bagnet’s face expresses, so far as in its wooden material lies, 
the highest approbation and acquiescence. 

“ Ihe time will come, jtfoy boy,’’"pursues the trooper, “ when this 
hair of your mother’s wiH be grey, and this forehead all crossed and 
re-crossed with wrinkles—and a fine old lady she’ll be then. Take 
care, while you aro yomig, that you can think in those days, * I never 
whitened a hair of her dear he«]4—I never marked a sorrowful lino 
in lier face I ’ For of all the many things that you can think of when 
you aro a man, you had better have ihai by you, Woolwich I ” 

Mr. George concludes by rising from his chair, seating the boy 
beside his mother in it, and sa^ng, with something of a hurry about 
him, that he’ll smoke his pipe* in the street a bit. • 



CHAPTER XXXU 

BABBATITB. 

■ W 

I LAY ill through (Boveral weeks, and tho nsnal tenor of my life 
became like an old rememlnrance. But this was not the effect of time, 
so much as of the change in all my habits, made by the^helplessnoss 
and inaction of a sick room. Before I hod been confined to it many 
days, everyiliing else seemed to have retired into a remote distance, 
where there was little or no separation between the various stages of 
my life which had been really divided by years. In falling ill, I 
seemed to have csossed a dark lake, and to have left all my ezpe« 
riences, mingled together by the great distance, on the healthy shore. 

My housekeeping duties, though at first it caused me groat anxiety 
to think that they, were unperformed, were soon as far off the 
oldest of the old duties at Greculeaf, or the summer afternoons when 
I went home from school with my portfolio under my arm, and my 
childish shadow at my side,, to my godmother's house. 1 had never 
known before how short life really was, and into how small a space 
the mind could put it. 

While I was very ill, the way in which these divisions of time 
became confused with one another, distressed my mind exceedingly. 
At once a child, an elder girl, and the little woman 1 had been so 
happy as, I was not only oppressed by cores and difficulties adapted 
to each station, but by the great perplexity of endlessly trying to 
reconcile them. 1 snpposo.that few who have not been in such a 
condition can quite understand what I mean, or what painful um*est 
arose from this source. « 

For the same reason 1 am almdSt afraid to hint at that time in my' 
disorder—^it seemed one long night, but I believe there were both 
nights and days in it—when I laboured up colossal staircases, ever 
striving to rea^ the top, and over turned, as I have seen a worm in a 
garden path, by some ol^truction, and labouring again. 1 knew 
perfectly at intervals, and 1 tbink vaguely at most times, that 1 was 
in my bed; and I talked with Charley, and felt her tonoh, and knew 
her very well; yet I would find myself complaining “0 more of 
these never-ending stairs, Charley,—^more and more—pil^ up to the 
sky, 1 thinkj ” and labouring on agtdn. ' 

Dare I bint at that worse time when, strong together somewhere in 
great black space, tliero was a flaming necUace, or ring, or starry 
circle of some kind, of wMoh I was oho, of the Jbeads! And when my 
only prayer was to be taken off from the rest, and when it was such 
inexplicable agony and misery to be a part of tho dreadful thing 
Perhaps the less 1 say of these sick experimioes, tho tedious 
and the more intolligihle I shall lie. 1 do not recall them to make 
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others whappy, or Itecatise I am now the least unhappy in remem¬ 
bering them. It may be that if we know more of such strange 
afiSictions, we might be ^e better able to aUeviate their intensity. 

The repose that succeeded, the long delicious sleep, the blissful 
rest, T^hen in my weakness I was too cahn to have any care for myself, 
and could liave heard (or so I think now) that I was dying with no 
other emotion than with a pitying love for those I left behind—this 
state can be perhaps more widely understood. I was in this state 
when I first* shrunk from the light as it twinkled on me once more, 
and knew with a boundless joy for which no words are rapturous 
enough, that I should see again. 

1 had heard my Ada crying at tho door, day and night; I had 
heard her calling to me that I was cruel and did not love her; I had 
heard her praying and imploring to be let in to jiurse and comfort 
me, and tojeave my bedside no more; but 1 had only said, when I 
could speak, “ Never, my sweet girl, never 1 ” and I had over and 
over again reminded Charley that she was to kepp my darling from 
the room, whether 1 lived or died. Charley had been«true to me in 
that time of need, and with her little hand and her great heart had 
kept the door fast. 

But now, my sight strengthening, and the glorious light coming 
every day more fuUy and brightly on me, I could read the letters 
that my dear wrote to me every morning and evening, and could put 
them to my lips and lay my cheek upon them with no fear of hurting 
her. I could see my little maid, so tender and so careful, going about 
the two rooms setting everything in order, and speaking cheerfully to 
Ada from the open window again. 1 could understand the stillness 
in the house, and the thoughtfulness it expressed on the part of all 
those who had always been so good to me. I could weep in the 
exquisite f^icity of my heart, and be as happy in my weakness as ever 
I had been in my strength. • 

By-and-by, my strength began to be restored. Instead of lying, 
with so strange a calmness, watching what was done for me, as if it 
were done for some one else whom I was quietly sorry for, I helped it 
a little, and so on to a little more and much more, until I became 
useful to myself, and interesteu, and attached to life again. 

How well I remember the pleasant afternoon when I was raised in 
bed with pillows for the first „time, to enjoy a great tea-drinking with 
Charley! The little creature—sent into the world, surely, to minister 
to the weak and sick—was so happy, and so busy, and stomicd so often 
in her preparations to lay her head upon my bosom, and fondle me, 
and cry with joyful tears she was so glad, she was so glad! that I 
was obliged to say, “ Charley, if you go on in this way, I must lie 
down again, my dwlihg, for I am woi^or than I thought I was I ” 
So Charley became as quiet as a mouse, and took her bright face here 
and there, across and across the two rooms, out of the shade into the 
divine sunshine, and out of the,sunshme into the shade, while I 
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watched her peacefully. When all her preparations were concluded 
and the pretty tea-table with its little delicacies^ to tempt me, and its 
white cloth, and its flowers, and everything B%lovingly and beautifully 
arranged for me by Ada down-stairs, was reidy at the bed-side, 1 felt 
sure 1 was steady enough to say something to Charley that was not 
new to my thoughts. ** 

First, I complimented Charley on the room; and indeed, it was so 
fresh and airy, so spotless and neat, thst I could scarce believe 1 
had been lying there so long. This delighted Charley, lemd her face 
was brighter than before. ^ 

“Yet, Charley,” said I, looking round, “I miss something, surely, 
that 1 am accustomed to ? ” 

Poor little Charley looked round too, and pretended to shake her 
head, os if there were nothing absent. 

“ Are the pictures all as they used to be ? ” I asked her« 

“ Every one of them, miss,” said Charley. 

“ And the furniture, Charley ? ” 

“Except w^ere 1 have moved it about, to make more room, 
miss.” 

“ And yet,” said I, “ I miss some familiar object. Ah, I know what 
it is, Charley! It’s the looking-glass.” 

Charley got up from the table, making as if she had forgotten some¬ 
thing, and went into the next room; and I heard her sob there. 

I had thought of this very often. I was now certain of it. I could 
thank God that it was not a shock to me now. I called Charley 
back; and when she came—at first pretending to smile, but as she 
drew nearer to me, looking grieved—I took her in my arms, and said, 

“ It matters very little, Charley. I hope I can do without my old 
face very well.” 

I was presently'SO far advanced as to be able to sit upt in a great 
chair, and even giddily to -walk into the adjoining rQora, leaning on' 
Charley. The mirror was gone from its usu^ place in that room too; 
but what I had to bear, was none the harder to bear for that. 

My guardian had throughout been earnest to visit me, and there 
was now no good reason why I should deny myself that happiness. 
He came one morning; and when he first came in, could only hold 
me in his embr^e, and say, “ My dear, dear girl I ” 1 had long 
known—who could know better ?—what a deep fountain of affection 
and generosity his heart was; and was it not worth my trivial 
suffering and change to fill such a place in it ? “0 yes I 1 thought 
“ He has seen me, and he loves me better than he did; he has seen 
me, and is even fonder of me than ho was before; and what have 1 to 
mourn for 1 ” 

He sat down by me on the sofa, supporting *me with his arm. For 
a little while he sat with his hand over his fact!, but when ho removed 
it, fell into his usual manner. There never con have been, there 
never can be, a pleasanter manner^ 
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** My little woman,” said he, ** what a sad time this has been. Such 
an infloziMe little woman, too, through all 1 ” 

**Only for the best, GtardUm,” said I. 

**For the best?” he repeated, tenderly. “Of course, for the best. 
But Imre h|Te Ada and 1 been perfectly forlorn and miserable; here 
hi» your friend Caddy been coming and going late and early; here h^ 
every one about the house been utterly lost and dejected; here has 
even poor Biok been writing—^to me too—^in his anxiety for you 1 ” 

11^ read of Caddy in Ada’s letters, but not of Bichard. I told 
him so. • 

** Why, no, my dear,” he replied. “ I have thought it better not to 
mention it to her/’ 

“And you speak of his writing to yoa,” said I, repeating his 
emphasis. “ As if it were not natural for him to d<9 so. Guardian *, as 
if .he could write to a better fdend! ” 

“ He thinks he could, my love,” returned my guardian, “ and to 
many a better. The truth is, ho wrote to mo under a sort of protest, 
while unable to write to you with any hope of an answer—^wroto 
coldly, haughtily, distantly, resentfully. Well, dearest little woman, 
we must look forbearingly on it. Ho is not to blame. Jamdyce and 
Jarudyce has warped him out of himself, and perverted mo in his 
eyes. 1 have known it do as bad deeds, and worse, many a time. If 
two angels could be concerned in it, I believe it would change their 
nature.”- 

“ It has not changed yours. Guardian.” 

“ Oh yes, it has, my dear,” he said, laughingly. “ It has made the 
south wind easterly, I don’t know how often. Hick mistrusts and 
suspects me—goes to lawyers, and is ta^ht to mistrust and suspect 
me. Hears I have conflicting interests; claims clashing against his, 
^ and what ntt. Whereas, Heaven knows that if I could get out of the 
mountainB of Wiglomeration on which my unfortunate name has been 
so long bestowed.(which I can’t), or could level them by the extinc¬ 
tion of my own original right (which I can’t either, and no human 
power over can, anyhow, I believe, to such a pass have we got), I 
would do it this hour. I woidd rather restore to poor Biok his 
proper nature, than be endowed ^th all the money that dead suitors, 
broken, heart and soul, upon the wheel of Chancery, have left un¬ 
claimed with the Accountan^Genoral—and that’s money enough, my 
dear, to be j^ast into a pyramid, in memory of Chancery’s transcendent 
wick^ness.” ‘ • 

“Is it possible. Guardian;” I asked, amazed, “that Bichard can be 
suspicions of you ? *’ 

“ Ah, my lore, mylqre,” he.^aid, “ it is in the subtle poison of sttch 
abuses to breed such dise^s. His blood is infected, and objects lose 
their natural aspects in hm Hght. It is not Ata fault.” 

“ But it is a terrible misfbriune. Guardian. 

“ It is a terrible misfortune, little woman, to be ever drawn within 
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the influences of Jamdyce and Jarudyce. I know none greater. By 
little and litUo he has l^en induced to trust in that.rotten reed, and it 
communicates some portion of its rottenness fto eyerything around 
him. Bat again, I si^, with all my soul, we must be patient with 
poor Bicl^ and i^st Uame him. What a troop of fine fresh hearts, 
like his, haTO I seen in my time turned by tiie same means 1 ” 

1 could not heflp expressing something of my wonder and regret 
that his benevolent dismterested intentions had prospered so little. 

“We must not say so, Dame Durden,” he cheerfully repHcd; 
“ Ada is the happier, 1 hope; and that is much. I 4iid tmnk that 1 
and both these young creatures might befriends, instead of distinstfrl 
foes, and that we might so far counteract the suit, and prove too 
strong for it. But it was ‘^too much to expect. Jarndyce and 
Joriidyco was the curtain of Kick’s cradle.” 

“ But Guardian, may we not hope that a little experience will teach 
him what a false and wretched thing it is ? ” 

“ We will hope so,- my Esther,” said Mr. Jarndyce, “ and that it 
may not teach him so too late. In any case wo must not be hard on 
him. There aro not many grown and matured men living while we 
speak, good men too, who, -they were thrown into this same court 
as suitors, would not be vitidly changed and depreciated within three 
years—within two—within one. How can we stand amazed at poor 
Hick ? A young man so unfortunate,” here he fell into a lower tone, 
as if he were thinking aloud, “ cannot at first believe (who could ?) 
that Chancery is what it is. He looks to it, flushed and fitfully, to do 
something with his interests, and bring them to some settlement. ^ It 
procrastinates, disappoints, tnes, tortures him; wears out his sanguine 
hopes and patience, thread b|f thread; but he still looks to it, and 
hankers oftei* it, and finds his whole world treacherous and hollow. 
Well, well, well 1 Enough of this, my dear I ” 0 " * 

He had supported me, as at first, adl this time; and his tenderness 
was so precious to me, that I leaned my head upon his shoulder and 
loved him as if he had been my father. I resolved in my own mind 
in this little pause, by some means, to see Eichard when I grew 
strong, and try to set him right. 

“ There are better subjects than these,” said my guardian, “ for such 
a joyful time as the time of our dear girl’s recovery.. And I had a 
commission to broach one of them, as soon as 1 shoidd begin to talk. 
When shall Ada come to see you, my love ? ” , 

I had been»thinkmg of that too. * A little in connexion with the 
absmit mirrors, but not much; for Iknewuny loving girl would be 
changed by no change in my looks. 

“ Dear Guardian,” said I, ^as I have s^^ut her put so long—though 

indeed, indeed, she is like the light to me-” 

“ I l^ow it well. Dame Dtoden, well.” 

He was so good, his tou(di eiq)ressed such endearing compassion 
and affection, and the tone of his voke carried such comfort into my 
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heart, that I stopped for a little while, quite unable to go on. Yes, 
yes, you are tired,” i^d he, ** Best a little.” 

*‘As 1 haye kept out so long,” I began afresh after a short 

while, I think I should like to have my own way a little longer, 
Guardira. It would be best to be away from here before I see her. 
If Charle^r and I were to go to some country lodging as soon as I can 
move, and if I had a week there, in which to grow stronger and to be 
revived by the sweet air, and to look forward to the happiness of 
having with me again, I think it would be better for us.” 

I hope it wag not a poor thing in me to wish to be a little more 
used to my altered self, before I met the eyes of the dear girl I longed 
so ardently to see; but it is the truth. I did. He understood me, I 
was sure; but I was not afraid of that. If it were a poor thing, I 
knew he would pass it over. , 

Our spoilt little woman,” said my guardian, “ shall have her own 
way even in her inflexibility, though at the price, I know, of tears 
down-stairs. And see here I Here is Boytho]ii, heart of chivalry, 
breathing such ferocious vows as never were breathed^n paper before, 
that if you don’t go and occupy his whole house, he having already 
turned out of it expressly for that purpose, by Heaven and by earth 
he’ll pull it down, and not leave one brick standing on another 1 ” 

And my guardian put a letter in my hand ; without any ordinary 
beginning such as “My dear Jarndyce,” but rushing at once into the 
words, “ I swear if Miss Summerson do not come down and take 
possession of my house, which I vacate for her this day at one o’clock, 
p.m.,” and then with the utmost seriousness, and in the most emphatic 
terms, going on to make the extraordinary declaration he had quoted. 
We did not appreciate the writer the Ipss for laughing heartily over 
it; and we settled that I should send him a letter of thanks on the 
morrow, |gid accept his offer. It was a most agreeable one to me; for 
of* all the plqpes I could have thought of, I should have liked to go 
to none so well as Chesney Wold. 

"Now, little housewife,” said my guardian, looking at his watch, 
“ I was strictly timed before I came up-stairs, for you must not bo 
tired too soon; and my time, has waned away to the last minute. I 
have one other petition. Little Miss FHte, hearing a rumour that you 
were ill, m^e nothing of walldng down here—twenty miles, poor 
soul, in a pair of dancing shoes—to inquire. It was Heaven’s mercy 
we were at home, or she would have walked back again.” 

The ol& conspiracy to make me happy 1 Everybody seemed to be 
in it I 

“ Now, pet,” said my guardian, “ if it would not be irksome to you 
to. admit the harmless little creature one afternoon, before yon save 
Boytbom’s otherwii^ devothd house from demolition, I believe you 
would make her prouder mid better pleased with herself than I— 
though my eminent name u Jarndyce—could do in a lifetime.” 

. 1 have no doubt he knew th^e would be something in the simple 
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image of the poor afflicted creature, that would fall like a gentle 
lesson on my mind at that time. 1 felt it as he spoko to me. I coidd 
not tell him heartily enough how ready I was^to' receiTe her. I had 
always pitied her; never so much as now. 1 had always been glad 
of my little power to soothe her under her calamity; but never, never, 
half BO glad before. * 

We arranged a time for Miss Flite to come out by the coach, and 
share my early dinnei*. When my guardian left me, I turned my face 
away upon my conch, and prayed to be forgiven if I, snriounded by 
such blessings, had magnified to myself the Gttle trM that I had to 
undergo. The childish prayer of that old birihd^, when I had 
aspired to be industrious, contented, and true-hearted, and to do good 
to some one, and win some love to myself if I could, come back into 
my mind with a reproachful sense of all the happiness I had since 
enjoyed, and all the affectionate hearts that had b^n turned towards 
me. If I were weak now, what had I profited by those mercies ? I 
repeated the old childish prayer in its old childish words, and found 
that its old peaae had not departed from it. 

My guar^an now came every day. In a week or so more, 1 could 
walk about our rooms, and hold long talks with Ada, from behind the 
window-curtain. Yet I never saw her; for I bad not as yet the 
courage to look at the dear face, though I could have done so easily 
without her seeing me. 

On the appointed day Miss Flite arrived. The poor little creature 
ran into my room quite forgetful of her usual dignity, and, crying 
from her very heart of hearts, “ My dear Fitz-Jarndyce! ” fell upon 
my neck and kissed me twenty times. 

“ Dear me! ” said she, putijng her hand into her reticule, “ I have 
nothing here but documents, ray dear Fitz-Jamdyce; I must borrow 
a pocket-handkerchief.’’ 

(’harlny gave her one, and the good creature certainlj U&de usq of 
it, for she held it to her eyes with both hands, and mt so, shedding 
tears for the next ten minutes. 

“ With pleasure, my dear Fitz-Jarndyce,” she was careful to explain. 
“ Not the least pain. Pleasure to see you well again. Pleasui'e at 
having the honour of being admitted to see you. I am so much 
fonder of you, my love, than of the Chancellor. Though I do attend 
Court regularly. By the bye, my dear, mentioning pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs-” 

Miss Flite,hcre looked at Charley, who had been to meeff her at the 
place where the coach stopped. Ci^rley glanced at me, and looked 
tmwilling to pursue the suggestion. 

« Ve-ry right 1 ” said Miss FUte, ve-ry correct. Truly I Highly 
indiscreet of me to mention it; but nly dear <311188 Fitz-Jarndyw, I 
am afraid I am at times (between ourselves, you wouldn’t think it) a 
little—rambling you know,” said Miss FUtC, touching her forehead. 
“ Nothing more.” , 
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. What were yen going to tell me? ” said I, smiling, for 1 saw she 
wanted to go on. “ Yon have roused my cariosity, aha now you must 
gratify it.” ^ 

Miss Yliie looked m Charley for advice in this imwrtimt crisis, 
who said, you please^ ma’am, you had better tell then,” and 
therein gtatified Miss Flite beyond measore. 

** So sagaoiooB, our yoxmg friend,” said she to me, in her mysterions 
way. “ j^minntive. Bat ve-ry sagaoioast Well, my dear, it’s a 
pret^ anecdote. Nothing more. Still 1 think it charming. Who 
should fedlow os down the road from the coach, my dear bat a poor 
person in a verf nngenteel bonnet——” 

“ Jenny, if you please, miss,” said Charley. 

“ Just so 1 ” ISliss FHte acquiesced with the greatest suavity. 
« Jenny. Ye-es! And what does she tell our young friend, bnt that 
there has-been a lady with a veil inquiring at her cottage after my 
dear Fitz-^Jamdyce’s health, and taking a handkerchief away with 
her os a little keepsake, merely because it was my amiable Fitz* 
Jamdyce’s! Now, yon know, so very preposse^ng in the lady with 
the veil 1 ” 

“Jf yon please, miss,” said Charley^ to whom I looked in some 
astonishment, “ Jenny says that when her baby died, yon left a hand¬ 
kerchief there, and that she pnt it away and kept it with the baby’s 
little things. I think, if you please, partly because it was yours, 
miss, and partly because it had covered the baby.” 

Diminutive,” whispered Miss Fli^ making a variety of motions 
about her own forehead to express intellect in Charley. “ But 
ex-cecdingly sagaoions I And so clear! My love, she’s clearer than 
any Counsel I ever heard 1 ” 

« Yes, Charley,” I returned. “ I remWber it. Well ? ” 

“ Well, miss,” said Charley, and that’s the handkerchief the lady 
took. Ai!§ 1 Jenny wants yon to know that she wouldn’t have made 
away with it herself for a heap of money, bnt that the lady took it, 
and left some money instead. Jenny don’t know her at all, if you 
please, miss ? ” 

“ Why, who can she be ? ” said L 

<‘My love,” Miss Flito suggested, advancing her lips to my ear, 
with her most mysterious look, “ in my opinion—don’t mention fliiH 
to our diminutive friend—sht’s the Lord Chancdlor’s wife. He’s 
married, you know. And I‘understand she leads him a terrible life. 
Tb^ws hIs lordship’s papers into the fire, my dear, if,he won’t pay 
thcjcwellwt” 

1 did not l&iuk ve^ much about this lady then, for 1 had an 
im|aesinon that it might be Caddy. Besides, my attention was 
diverted by my visitcar, wh6 cold after her nde, and looked 
hungry; and who, Dur dinner being brought in, required some little 
assignee in arraying herself with great satisfrotion in a pitiable old 
scarf and a much-worn and ofteq-mended pair of gloves, which she 
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had brought down in a paper pa«oeh I Iiad to prcjaide, too, oyer the 
entertainment, consisting 01 a dish of fish, a roast fowl, ,a sweetbread, 
vegetables, pudding, and Ikladeira; and it was so pleasant to see how 
^e enjoyed it, and with what state and cer^ony ^e did. honour to 
it, that I was soon thinking of nothing else. 

When we had finished, and had our littlo dessert before us, em¬ 
bellished by the hands of my dear, who would yield the superintend¬ 
ence of everything prepared for me to no one; Miss Flite was so very 
chatty and happy, wat I thought 1 would lead her to her own history, 
as she was always pleased to talk about herself. I began by saying 
** You have attended on the Lord Chancellor many ydhrs, Miss Flite ? ” 

“ O many, many, many years, my door. But I expect a Judgment. 
Shortly.’" 

There was an anxiety even in her hopefulness, that made mo 
doubtful if I had done right in approaching the subject. I thought I 
would say no more about it. 

“ My father expected a JudgmontJ’ said Miss Elite. “ My brother. 
My sister. They aU expected a Judgment. The same that I expect.” 

“ They are all-” 

« Ye-es. Bead of course, my dear,” said she. 

As 1 saw she would go on; 1 thought it best to try to bo serviceable 
to her by meeting the theme, rather than avoiding it. 

“Would it not be wiser,” said I, “to expect this Judgment no 
more ? ” 

“ Why, my dear,” sho answered promptly, “ of course it would! ” 

“ And to attend the Court no more ? ” 

“Equally of course,” said she. “Very wearing to bo always in 
expectation of what never eojnes, my dear Fitx-Jomdyce I Wearing, 

I assure you, to the bone ! ” * 

She slightly showed me her arm, and it was fearfully thin indeed. 

“ But, my dear,” sho wont on, in her mysterious way^ “ there,’s a ■ 
dreadful attraction in the place. Hush! Don’t mefition it to our 
diminutive friend when sho comes in. Or it may frighten her. With 
good reason. There’s a cruel attraction in the place. You can’< 
leave it. And you must expect.” 

1 tried to assure her tlmt this was not so. She heard me patiently 
and smilingly, but was ready with her own answer. 

* “ Aye, aye, aye I You think so, because 1 am a little rambling. 
Ve-ry absurd, to bo a little rambling, Is it not ? Ve-ry confusing, 
too. To the head. I find it so. ,But, my dear, 1 have 1 >een there 
many years,1 have noticed. It’s the Mace and Seal upon the 
table.” 

What could they do, did she think ? I mildly asked her. 

“ Draw,” returned Miss .Elite. “ Dropv people on, my dear. Draw 
irpeace out of them. Sense out of them. Good looks out of ihm. 
Good qualities out of them. 1 ^ve felt them even drawing my rest 
away in the night. Cold and glittering devils 1 ” 
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She tapped me several times upon the arm, and nodded good- 
humouredly, as if she were anxious 1 should understand that 1 had no 
cause to fear her, though she spoke so gloomily, and confided these 
awful secrets to me. * 

Let me see,” said she. I’ll tell you my own case. Before they 
ever drew me—^before 1 had ever seen them—what was it I used to 
do? Tamhdurine playing? No. Tambour work. I and my sister 
worked at tambour work. Our father and our brother had a builder’s 
business. We idl lived together. Ve-ry respectably, my dear I 
First, our father was drawn—slowly. Home was drawn with him. 
In a few years, hb was a fierce, sour, angry bankrupt, without a kind 
word or a kind look for any one. Ho had been so different, Fitz- 
Jamdyce. He was drawn to a debtor’s prison. There he died. 
Then our brother was drawn—swiftly—to drunkenness. And rags. 
And death. Then my sister was drawn. Hush! ^^ever ask to what! 
Then I was ill, and in misery; and heard, as I had often heard 
before, that this was all the work of Chancery. When I got better, I 
went to look at the Monster. And then 1 found* out how it was, and 
I was drawn to stay there.” 

Having got over her own short narrative, in the delivery of which 
she had spoken in a low, strained voiceT, ns if the shock were fresh 
npop her, she gradually resumed her usual air of amiable importance. 

“You don’t quite credit me, my dear! Well, well! You will, 
some day. I am a little rambling. But I have noticed. I have seen 
many new faces come, unsuspicious, within the influence of the Mace 
and.Seal, in these many years. As my father’s came there. As my 
brother’s. As my sister’s. As my own. I hear Conversation Kenge, 
and the rest of them, say to the now faces, * Here’s little Miss FHte. 
O you are new here ; and yon must conio and be presented to little 
Miss Flite!’ Ve-ry good. Proud I am sure to have the honour! 
And laugh. But, Fitz-Jarndyce, I know what will happen. 

I know, far better than they do, when the attraction has begun. I 
know the signs, my dear. 1 saw them begin in Gridley. And I saw 
them end. Fitz-Jamdyoe, my love,” speaking low again, “ I saw them 
beginning in our friend the Ward in Jamdyce. Let some one hold 
him back. Or he’ll be drawn to ruin.” 

She looked at me in silence for some moments, with her face gradu¬ 
ally softening into a smile. Seeming to fear that she had beon too 
gloomy, and seeming also to lose the connexion in her mind, she said, 
politely, as she sipp^ her glass of wine, “ Yes, my dear, as I was 
saying, 1 expect a Judgment. Shortly. Then 1 ^ali release my 
bi^s, you know, and confer estates.” 

1 was much impressed by her allusion to Bichard, and by the sad 
meaning, so sadly illustrated in her poor pinched form, that made its 
way through all her incoherence. But happily for her, she was quite 
complacent again nowy and beamed with nods and smiles. 

“But, my dear,” she said, gailv, reaching another hand to put it 
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vpon mine. “ You have not congratulated me on my physician. 
Positively not once, yet I ” 

I was obliged to confess that I did not q^nit^ knbw what she meant. 

“ My physician, Mr. Woodcourt, my dear, who was so exceedingly 
attentive to me. Though his services were rendered quite gratuitously. 
Until ^e Day of Judgment. I mean the judgment that w2U dissolve 
the spell upon me of the Maoe and (Seal.” 

“ Mr, Woodcourt is so far away, now,” said I, “ that I thought the 
time for such congratulation was past, Miss Flite.” ’ 

« But, my child,” she returned, ” is it possible that you don’t know 
what has happened ? ” 

“No,” said I. ' - 

“Not what everybody has been talking of, my beloved Fitz- 
Jamdyce I ” j 

“ No,” said L “ You forget how long I have been here.” 

“ True I My dear, for the moment—true. I blame myself. But 
my memory has been drawn out of me, with everything else, by what 
I mentioned. *Vo-ry strong influence, is it not ? Well, my dear, there 
has been a terrible shipwreck over in those East-Indiau seas.” 

“ Mr. Woodcourt shipwrecked 1 ” 

“ Don’t be agitated, my dear. He is safe. An awful scene. Death 
in all shapes. Hundreds of dead and dying. Fire, storm, and dark> 
ness. Numbers of the drowniujg thrown upon a rock. There, and 
through it all, my dear physician was a hero. Calm and brave, through 
everything. Saved many lives, never complained in hunger and thirst, 
wrapped naked people in his spare clothes, took tlie lead, showed them 
what to do, governed them, tended the sick, buried the dead, and 
brought the poor survivors,*safely off at last! My dear, the poor 
emaciated creaturas all but worshipped him. They fell down at his 
feet, when they got to the land, and blessed him. The whole country 
rings with it. Stay! Where’s my bag of documents ? have, got 
it there, and you shall read it, you shall read it! ” 

And I did read all the noble histoiy; though very slowly and 
imperfectly then, for my eyes were so dimmed ^at I could not seo 
the words, and I cried so much that I was many times obliged to lay 
down the long account she hod cut out of the newspaper. I felt so 
triumphant ever jto have known the man who had done such generous 
and g^lant deeds; I felt such glowing^ exultation in his renown; I 
so admired and loved what he had done; that 1 envied Ihe storm-wom 
people who ^ad fallen at his feet and blessed liim as theif preserver. 
I could myself have kneeled down then, sp far away, and blessed him, 
in my rapture that ho should be so truly good and brave. I felt that 
no one—mother, sister, wife—could honour him more than I. 1 did, 
indeed I ^ • * 

My poor little visitor made me a present of the account, and when, 
os the evening began to close in, she rose to take her leave, lest she 
should miss the coach by which she was to return, she was bUU fall 

^ 2d 
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of t&o 'shipwreck, which I hed not yet sufficiently coxnpcNit^ nayeelf to 
understand in aU its details. 

dear,** said i^e,^ she earefnllyfolded np her scarf and gloves, 
"my brave ^ysician onght to have a Title bestowed ftpon him. And 
no doubt he will. Yon are of that opinion ? ” 
l^t he® well deserved one, yes. That he would ever have one, no. 
" ^hy ^t, iPitz-Jamdyoe?” she asked, rather sharply. 

I said^ it^was not tiie custom in England to confer thles on men 
distinguished by peaceiul services, however good and great; unless 
occasionally, when they conmsted of the accumulation of some very 
large amount of mj^uey. 

" Why, good gracious,** said Miss Fhte, “ how can you say that ? 
Surely you know, my dear, that all the greatest ornaments of En^Umd 
in knowledge, imagination, active humanity, and improvement of every 
sort,-are added to its nobility I Look round you, my dear, and cooi- 
sider. You must be rambling a little now, I thiuTr, if you don*t know 
that this is the great r^son why titles will always last in the landl’* 

I am a&aid she believed what she said; for there "were moments 
when she was very mad indeed. 

And now I must part with the little secret I have thus far tried to 
keep.^ I had thought, sometimes, that Mr. Woodcourt loved me; and 
that if he had been richer, he would perhaps have told mo that he 
loved mo, before he went away. I hod thought, sometimes, that if he 
had done so, I should have been glad of it. But, how much better it 
yvas now, that this had never happened 1 What should I have suffered, 
if I had had to write to him, and tell him that the poor foce he had 
known as mine was quite gone from me, and that I freely released him 
from his bondage to one whom he had never seen! 

O, it was-«o much better, as it was! With a great pang mercifully 
spared me, I could take back to my heart my cliildish prayer to be all 
ho had^ so brightly shown himself; and there was nothing to be undone: 
no chain for me to break, or for him to drag; and I cordd go, please 
God, my lowly way along the path of duty, and he could go his nobler 
way upon its broader road; and though wo were apart upon the 
journey, I mi^t aspire to meet him, unselfishly, innocently, better far 
than he had thought me when I f'^uhd some favour in his eyes, at the 
journey’s end. 



CHAPTER XXXW. - 

OHKSNBy WOLD. 

Chabuet and t did not set off alone upon onr expedition into Lincoln- 
shire. My guar^an had made up Ms mind not to los^ sight of me 
until I was wo in Mr. Boythom’s house; so ho accompanied us, and 
we were two days upon tho road. I found every* breath of air, and 
overy" scent, and every flower and leaf and blade of grass, and every 
passing cloud, and everything in nature, more Loautifnl and wonder¬ 
ful to mo than I had ever found it yet. This was my first gain from 
my illness. How little 1 had lost, when the wide world was so full 
of delight for me. • 

My guardian intending to go back inmiediately, wo appointed, on 
our way down, a day when my dear gii-l should come. I wrote her 
a letter, of which ho took charge; and ho left us within half an hour 
of our arrival at our dootination, on a delightful evening in tho early 
summer time. 

If a good fairy had built tho house for mo with a wave of her wand, 
and 1 had boon a princess and her favoured godchild, I could not 
have boon raoro considered in it. So many preparations wci’c made 
for me, and such an ondeaiing remembrance was nbow'u of all my 
little tastes and likings, that 1 could have sat down, overcome, a dozen 
times, before I had revisited half tho iwms. I did bettor tliau tliat, 
however, by showing tliem all to Charley instead. Charley’s delight 
calmed mine; and after wo had had a walk in the garden, and 
Charley had exhausted her whole vocabulary of admiring expressions, 
J was os tranquilly happy as I oughi to have been. iWwas a preat. 
comfort to be able to say to myself after tea, “Esther, my d^,-I 
think you are quite sensible enough to sit down now, and write a note 
of thanks to your host.” He had left a note of wolcomo for me, as 
sunny as his own face, and had confided his bird to my caro, which 
I knew to be his highest mark of confidence. Accordingly I wrote a 
little note to him in London, telling him how all his favoniito plants 
and trees were looking, and how the most astonishing of birds had 
chirped the honours of the houso to inedu tho most hospitablo manner, 
and how, after singing on my shoulder, to tho inconceivable rapture 
of my litilcbmaid, he was thou at r6ost in the usual coruor of his cage, 
but w'helher dreaming or no I could not report. My note finished 
and sent off to the post, I made mysolf very busy in unpacking and 
arranging; and I sent Charley to in goq^d time, and told her I 
should want her no more that night. 

For 1 had not yet looked in the gloss, and had never wked to have 
my own restored to me. I know this to bo a weoknoss Which mult 
bo ovoroomo; but I hod always fjaid to mysolf that I would begin 
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afresh, when I got to where I now was. Therefore I had wanted to 
be alone, and therefore I said, now alone, in my own room, “ Esther, 
if yon are to he happy, if^on are to have any right to pray to be true¬ 
hearted, you must keep .your word, my dear.” I was quite resolved 
to keep it; l;>ut I sat down for a little while first, to reflect upon all 
my blessings. And then I said my prayers, and thonght a little 
more. 

My hair h%d not been cut ofl?, though it had been in danger mow 
than onco. It was long and thick. I let it down, and shook it out, 
and went up to tha. glass upon the dressing-table. There was a little 
muisdin curtain drawn across it. 1 drew it back: and stood for a 
moment looking through such a veil of my own hair, that I could see 
nothing else. Then I put my hair aside, and looked at the reflection 
in the mirror; encouraged by seeing how placidly if looked at me. 1 
was very mtfbh changed—0 very, very much. At first, my face was 
so strange to me, that 1 think 1 should have put my hands before it 
and started back, but for the encouragement I have mentioned. Veiy 
soon it became moi’o familiar, and then I knew the %xtent of the 
alteration in it better than I had done at first. It was not like what 
I had expected; but I had oxpocted nothing definite, and I dare say 
anjdhing definite would have surprised me. 

I had never been a beauty, and had never thought myself one; but 
I Imd be(jn very different from this. It was all gono now. Heaven 
was so good to mo, that I could let it go with a few not bitter tears, and 
could stand there arranging my hair for the night quite thanHully. 

One thing ti'oubled mo, and I considered it for a long time before 
I wont to sleep. I had kept Mr. Woodepurt’s flowers. When they 
were withered I hod dried them, and putr them in a book that I was 
fond of. Nobody knew this, not even Ada. I was doubtful whether I 
Jbad a right preserve what he had sent to one so different—whether 
it wds generous* towards him to do it. I wished to be generous to 
him, oven in the secret depths of my heart, which he would never 
know, because I could have loved him—could have been devoted to 
him. At last I came to the conclusion that I might keep them; if 
I treasured them only as a remembrance of what was irrevocably past 
and gone, never to bo looked Imck on any more, in any other light. 
I hope this may not seem trivial. I was very much in earnest, 
f I took care to be up early nn the morning, and to be before the 
gloss when Charley came in on tiptoe. 

** Pear, dear, miss! ” cried Charley, starting. ** Is that you ? ” 

“ Y^, Charley,” said I, quietly putting up my haii*. “ And I am 
very well indeed, and very happy.” 

I saw it was a weight off ^haidoy’s mind, but it was a greater 
weight off mine. I knew the Wst now, and was composed to it. I 
shall hot conceal, as I go on, the wcalmesses I could not quite con- 
^er^ but they olways j>assed from me soon, and the happier frame 
m mind stayed by me faithfully, i 
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■Wishing to be fully ro-eBtablishcd in my strength and my good 
spirits before Ada came, I now laid down a little sejeies of plans with 
Charley for being in tbo fresh air all day long. "We were to bo out 
before breakfast, and were to dine early, %nd were to be out again 
before and after dinner, and wore to walk in the garden after tea, and 
were to go to V^t betimes, and were to climb every hill* and explore 
every road, lane, and field^ in the neighbourhood. As to restoratives 
and strengthening delicacies, Mr. Boythom’s good housekeeper was 
for ever trotting about with something to eat or drink*in her hand; 

I could not even be heard of as resting in the park, but she would 
come trotting after me with a basket, her cheerful face shining with 
a lecture on the importance of frequent nourishment. Then there 
was a pony expressly for my riding, a chubby pony, with a short neck 
and a mane all qver his eyes, who conld canter—when he would—so 
easily and quietly, that he was a treasure. In a very ^ew days, he 
would come to me in the paddock when I called him, and eat out of 
my hand, and follow me a^ut. We arrived at such a capital under¬ 
standing, tb^t when he W'as jogging with mo lazily, and rather 
obstinately, down some shady lane, if I patted his neck, and said, 
“ Stubbs, I am surprised you don’t canter when you know how much 
I like it; and 1 think you might oblige me, for you arc only getting 
stupid and going to sleep,” he would give his head a comical shako 
or two, and set off directly; while Charley w'ould stand still and 
laugh with such enjoyment, that her laughter was like music. I 
don’t know w'ho had given Stubbs his name, but it seemed to belong 
to him as naturally as his rough coat. Once we put him in a little 
chaise, and drove him tnumphantly through the green lanes for live 
miles; but aU at once, aa wo were extrolling him to the skies, ho 
seemed to take it ill that Le should have been accompanied so far by 
the circle of tantalising little gnats, tliat had boon hovering round 
and round his ears the whole way without appearing*to advance an 
inch; and stopped to think about it. I suppose* he came to the 
decision that it was not to bo borne; for he ste^ily refused to move, 
until I gave the reins to Charley and got out and walked; when he 
followed mo wdth a sturdy sort of good humour, putting his head 
under my arm, and rubbing his ear against my sleeve. It was in vain 
for mo to say, “ Now, Stubbs, I feel quite sure from what I know of 
yon, that you will go pn if I ride a little while; ” for the moment I 
left him, he stood stock still again. * Consequently I was obliged to 
lead the way, as before; and in ibis order wo returne# home, to the 
great delight of the village. 

Charley and I had reason to call it tlie most friendly of villages, I 
am sure; for in a week’s time the people were so glad to see ns go 
by, though ever so frequently in theicourso *f a day, that there were 
faces of greeting in every cottage. I had known many of the grown 
people before, and almost all the children; but now the very stee^e 
began to wear a familiar and affectionate loolt:. AiQong my new 
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friends was an old old woman who lived in sach a little thatched and' 
whitews^ed dwelling, that when the oatside shatter was turned ap 
on its hinges, it shut ap the whole house-front. This old lady had a 
grandson, who was a s^<fr; aud I wrote a letter^ to him for her^ and 
drew at the top of it the chimney-corner in which she had brought 
him ap, .tmdtwhere his old stool yet occupied its old place. IHiis was 
conpidored by the whole village the most wonderful'adbiev^ent in 
the world; but when an answer came back all the way from Plymouth, 
in whicdi he fnentioned that he was going to take the picture idl the 
way to America, and from America would write again, I got all the 
credit that ought t6 have been given to the Post-office, and wns invested 
with the merit of the whole system. 

Tbhs, what with being so much in the air, playing with so many 
children, gossiping with so many people, sitting oi;^ invitation in so 
many cottages, going on with Charley’s education, and writing long 
letters to At& every day, I had scarcely any time to think about that 
little loss of mine, and was almost always cheerful. If I did think of 
it at odd moments now and then, I had only to be busy |md forget it. 

I felt it more Iban I had hoped I should, once, when a child said 
why is the lady not a pretty lady now, like sho used to 
l^lllll^t when I found the child was not loss fond of me, and drew 
HynH^lifuid owir my face with a kind of pitying protection in its 
ioa^^lhat soon set me up again. There were many little occurrences 
which suggested to me, with great consolation, how natural it is to 
gentle hearts to be considerate and delicate towards any inferiority. 
One df these particularly touched mo. I happened to stroll into the 
little church when a maniage was jnst concluded, and the young 
couple had to sign the register. 

The bridegroom, to whom the pen was "handed first, made a rude 
cross fm: his mark; the bride, wbo came next, did the same. Now, I 
had Imown tfib I^de when 1 was last there, not only as the prettiest 
gill in the placd, but as having quite distinguished herself in the 
school; and I could not help looking at her with some surprise. Sho 
came arido and whispered to me, while tears of honest love and 
admiration stood in her bright eyes, “ Ho’s a dear good fellow, miss; 
but he can’t write, yet—he’s going to learn of mo—and I wouldn’t 
riiome him for the world I ” Why, what had I to fear, I thought, 
when there was this nobility in the soul of a labouring man’s daughter 1 

The air blew as freshly and reviviugly upon me as it had over 
blown, and tbe healthy colour come, into my new face as it had come 
' into my old one. Charley was wonderful-to see, she was %o radiant 
and so rosy ; and we both enjoyed the whole day, and slept soundlyi, 
the whole night. 

There was a favonriteispot off mine in the park-woods of Ohesney 
Wbld, where a seat had been erected commanding a lovely view. 
The wood had been cleared and opened, to improve this point of- 
and the bright sunny landscape beyond, was so beautiful that 
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I rested there at least ouee every day. A picturesque part of the 
Hall, called the Ghost's WoUe, was seen to advantage from this higher 
ground; and l^e startling name, and the old legend in the Dodlock 
femily which I had heard from Mr. Boythom, accounting for it, 
mingled with the view and gave it som©1hing of a mysterious interest, 
in addition tc^ its real charms. There was a hank hei^, too, which 
was a famous one for violets; and as it was a daily delight of 
Charley’s to gather wild flowers, she took as much to the spot as I did. 

It would be idle to inquire now why I never weni close to the 
house, or never went inside it. The family were not there, I had 
hoard on my arrival, and were not expected. I was fer from being 
incurious or uninterested about the building; on the contrary, I qften 
sat in this place, wondering how the rooms ranged, and whelher any 
echo like a footstep really did resound at times, as the story said, upon 
the lonely Ghosts Walk. The indeflnable feeling with which Lady 
Dedlock had impressed me, may have had some influence in keeping 
me from the house oven when she was absent. I am not ^snre. Her 
face and figure were associated with it, naturally; but I t^not say 
that they repelled mo from it, though something did. For whatever 
reason or no reason, I had never once gone near it, down to the day 
at which my story now arrives. 

I was resting at my favourite point, after a long ramble, and. parley 
was gathering violets at a little distance from me. I hod 1;^^ look¬ 
ing at the Ghost’s Walk lying in a deep shade of masonry afar off, 
and picturing to myself'the fomalo shape that was said to haunt it, 
when I became awaro of a figure approaching thrcnigh the wood. 
The perspective was so long, and so darkened by leaves, ai ^ the 
shadows of the branches on.thc ground made it so much more inUk^to 
to the eyo, that at first I dould not discern what figure it was. By 
, little and little, it revealed itself to be a woman’s—a lady’s—Lady 
Dedlock’s. She was alone, and coming to where I sairwith a much 
quicker step, 1 observed to my surprise, than was usual with her. 

I was-fluttered by her being unexpectedly so near (^e was tdmost 
witliin speaking distance before I knew her), and would have risen to 
continue my walk. But I could not. I was rendered motionless. 
Not so much by her hurried gesture of entreaty, not so much by her 
quick advance and outstretched hands, not so much by the great 
change in her manner, and the absence of her haughty 8^f«restraint, 
as by a something in her face that I had pined for and dreamed of when 
I was a little chud; something 1 hod never seen in any face; some¬ 
thing 1 hetd never seen in hors before. 

A dread and fedntness fell upon me, ahd I called to Charley. Lady 
“iflldlock stopped, upon the instant, and changed back almost to what 
"^l^ad known her. ‘ ^ ^ 

. ^ "^ss Summerson, I am afraid I have stamed yon,” she said, now 
' H^ncing slowly. “ You can scarodiybe strong yet. You l^v© bron 
very ill, 1 know. 1 have bemi much ooneern^ to hesat ^ 
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1 could no more hare removed my eyes from her pale face, than I 
oonld have stirred from the bench on which I sat. She gave me her 
hand; and its deadly coldness, so at variance with the doforced com¬ 
posure of her features, ddfepened the fascination that overpowered me. 

I cannot say what was in my whirling thoughts. 

“ You arearecoveiing again ? ” she asked kindly. 

“I was quite well but a moment ago, Lady Dodlook.” 

“ Is this your young attendant ? ” 

“Yes.” • 

“Will you send her on before, and walk towards your house 
with me ? ” * 

“-Charley,” said I, “ take your flowers home, and I will follow you 
directly.” 

Charley, with her best curtsey, blushingly tied on her bonnet, and 
went her wi^. When she was gone, Lady Dedlock sat down on the 
seat beside me. 

I cannot tell in any words what the state of my mind was, when I 
saw in her hand my handkerchief, with which I had covfjred the dead 
baby, 

I looked at her; but 1 could not see her, I could not hear her, 1 
could not draw my breath. The beating'of my heart was so violent 
and wild, that I felt as if my life were bi'oaking from me. But when 
she Caught me to her breast, kissed mo, wept over me, compassionated 
me, and called me back to myself; when she fell down on her knees 
and cried to me, “ O my child, my child, I am your wicked and un- 
happy mother! O try to forgive me! ”—when I saw her at my foot 
on the bare earth in her great agony of mind, 1 felt, through all my 
tumult of emotion, a burst of gratitude to‘the providence of God that 
I was so changed as that I never could disgrace her by any trace of 
likeness; as that nobody could ever now look at me, and look at her, 
und cemotclj^hink of any near tie between us. 

1 raised my fhother up, praying and beseeching her not to stoop 
before me in such affliction and humiliation. I did so, in broken in¬ 
coherent words; for, besides the trouble I was in, it frightened mo to 
see her at my feet. I told her—or I tried to tell her—that if it were 
for me, her child, under any circumstances to take upon me to forgive 
her, I did it, and had done it, ?*»any, many years. I told her that my 
heart overflowed with love for her; that it was natural ,love, which 
nothing in the past had chang^, or could change. That it was not 
for me, then^iesting for the first time on my mother’s bosom, to take 
her to account for having given me life; but that my duty ^as to bless 
bet and receive her, though the whole world turned from her, and- 
that 1 only asked her leave to do it. 1 held my mother in my 
embrace, and she held mo in hcF^; and among the still woods in the 
silence of the summer day, there seemed to ^ nothing but our two 
troubled minds that was not at peace. 

“ To bless and receive me/’ groaned my mother, “ it is far too late. 
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I must travel mj dark road alone, and it will lead me whore it will. 
From day to day^ sometimes from hour to hour, I do not see tho way 
before my guilty feet. This is the earthly punishment 1 have brought 
upon myself. I bear it, and I hide it;'* ♦ 

Even in the jinking of her endurance, she drew her habitual air 
of proud indifierenoe about her like a veil, though she 6o«m cast it off 
again. 

“ I must keep this secret, if by any medns it can be kept, not wholly 
for myself. 1 have a husWd, wretched and dishonouring creature 
that I am I ’* 

These words she uttered with a suppressed cr;f of despair, more 
terrible in its sound than any shriek. CoveriDg her face with her 
hands, she shrunk down in my embrace as if she w'ere unwilling that 
I should touch her; nor could I, by my utmost persuasions, or by any 
endearments I could use, prevail upon her to rise. She jiaid. No, no, 
no, she could only speak to mo so; she must bo prond and disdainful 
everywhere else; she would bo humbled and ashamed there, in the 
only natural moments of her life. 

My unhappy mother told mo that in my illness she had been nearly 
frantic. She had but then known that her child was living. She 
could not have suspected‘mo to be that child before. She had 
followed me down here, to speak to me but once in all her life. Wo 
never could associate, never could communicate, never probably from 
that time forth could interchange another word, on earth. She put 
into my hands a letter she had written for my reading only; and 
said, when I had read it, and destroyed it—but not so much for her 
sake, since she asked nothing, as for her husband’s and my own—I 
must evermore consider bgi* as dead. If 1 could believe that she 
loved me, in this agony in which I saw Lor, ndth a mother’s love, she 
asked mo to do that; for then I might think of her with a greater 
pity, imagining what she suffered. She had put hersdff beyond all* 
hope, and beyond all help. Whether she preserved* her secret until 
death, or it came to be discovered and she brought dishonour and dis¬ 
grace upon tho name she had taken, it w'as her solitary struggle 
always; and no affection could come near her, and no human cimturo 
could render her any aid. 

But is the secret safe so ffir ? ” I asked. Is it safe now, dearest 
mother ? ” 

“No,” replied my mother. “It has* been very near discovery. It 
was saved by an accident. It may bo lost by another accident— 
to-morrow,*any day,” 

“ Do you dread a particiilai' person ? ” 

“Hush! Do not tremhlo and cry so much for me, I am not 
worthy of these tears,” said my mother, kissing my hands. “ I dread 
one person very much.” 

“ An enemy ? ” . 

“ Not a friend. One who is too passionless to be eUher. He is'Sir 
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Leicester Bedlook’s lawyer; mechanically faithful without attachment, 
and very jealous of the pi;ofit, privilege, and reputation of being 
master of me mysteries of great houses.’’ ^ 

“ Has he any suspiciots ? ” 

“ Many,” 

** Not of ^ou ? ” I jaid alarmed. 

“ Yes! c He is always vigilant, and always near me. I may keep 
him at a standrstill, but 1 can neyor shake him ofL” 

“ Has he wo little pity or compunction ? ” 

He has none, and no angei*. He is indifferent to everything but 
his calling. HisWsfilling is the acquisition of secrets, and the holding 
possession of such power as they give him, with no §harer or opponent 
in it.” 

“ Could you trust in him ? ” 

“ I shall never try. The dark road 1 have tro^en for so mmiy 
years will end where it will. I follow it alone to the end, whatever 
the end bo. It may bo near, it may be distant; while tiie road lasts, 
nothing turns mo.” ’ ^ 

“ Boar mother, are you so resolved ? ” 

“ I am resolved. 1 have long outbidden folly with folly, pride with 
pride, scorn with scorn, insolence ivith insolence, and have outlived 
many vanities with many more. 1 will outlive this clangor, and out<- 
die it, if I can. It has closed around mo, almost as awfully as if 
these woods of Ohesney Wold had closed around the house; but my 
course through it is tho same. I have but one; 1 can have hut one.” 

“ Mr. Jamdyoe-” I was beginning, when my mother hurriedly 

inquired: 

“ Boes he suspect ? ” 

“ No,” said I. “ No, indeed I Be assured that ho does not I ” 
And I told her what he had rclaiod to me as his knowledge of my 
• story. “ Bifffhe is so good and sensible,” said I, “ that perhaps if ho 
knew-” • 

My mother, who until this time had made no chan'geinher position, 
raised her hand up to my lips, and stopped me. 

“ Confide fully in him,” she said, after a little while. “ You Iiavo 
my free consent—a small gift from such a mother to her injured 
child 1—^but do not toll me of it. Some pride is left in me, even yet.” 

I explained, as nearly as I could then, or can recall now—for my 
citation and distress throughbnt were so great that I scarcely under¬ 
stood myseitf, though every word that was uttered in the motiier’s 
voiee, so un&umliar and so melancholy to me; which in iffy childhood 
I had never learned to love and re(K>gnis6, had never been sung to 
tieep withy had never heard a blessing from, had never had a hope 
inspired by; made an^miduriqg impression on my memory—I say I 
explained, or tried to do it, how I h^ only hoped that Mr. Jarndyce, 
who had been the best of fathers to me, might be able to afford some 
counsel mid support to her* But my mother answered ao^ it was 
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impossible; no- ozhd could }»el|> her. Through the desert that lay 
before her, she must go aloue. ’ 

^ “ My child^ my child I ” she said. “ For the last time! These 
kisses for the last time 1 These arms upon neck for the last time! 
We shall meet no more. To hope to do what I seek to do, I must bo 
what I have bebn so long. Such is my reward and doosti. If you 
hear of Lady Dedlock, brilliant, prosperous, and flattered; think of 
your wretched mother, conscience-stricken, undern^|h that mask! 
Think that ^ the reality is in. her suffeiing, in her usdi^tfremorse, in 
her murdering within her breast the only love and truth of which it 
is capable I And then forgive her, if you can j and^ry to Heaven to 
forgive her, which it never can I ” 

We held one another for a little space yet, but she was so firm, 
that she took my l^ds away, and put them back against my breast, 
and, with a last kiss as she hold them there, released them, and went 
&om me into the wood. I was alone; and, calm and quie^ below me 
in the sun and shade, lay the old house, with its terraces and txuTots, 
on which there had ‘seemed to me to be such complete repose when 
I first saw it, Sut which now looked like the obdurate and unpit 3 dng 
watcher of my mother’s misery. 

Stunned as I was, as weak and helpless at first as I had ever been 
in my sick chamber, the necessity of guarding against the danger of 
discovery, or oven of the remotest suspicion, did me service. I took 
such precautions as I could to hide from Charley that 1 had been 
crying; and I constrained myself to think of every sacred obligation 
that there was upcm mo to bo careful and collected. It was not a 
little while before 1 could succeed, or could oven restrain bursts of 
grief; but after an hour or ^ 0 ,1 was bettor, and felt that I might 
return. I went home very slowly, and told CWley, whom I found at 
the gate looldng for me, that I had been tempted to extend my walk 
after Lady Dedlock had left me, and that I was over-tire^, and wquld 
lie down. Safe in my own room, I read the letter. Ildoarly derived 
from it—and that'was much then—that I had not been abandoned by 
my mother. Her elder and only sister, the godmother of my child¬ 
hood, discovering signs of life in me when 1 had been laid aside as 
dead, had in her stern sense of duty, with no desire or willingness 
that I should live, reared me in rigid secrecy, and had never again 
beheld my mother’s face from within a few hours of my birth. So 
strangely did 1 hold my place in this wdrld, that, until within a idiort 
time back, I had never, to my own. mother’s knowledge, ^breathed— 
had been Uhried—had never been endowed with life—had never 
borne a name. When she had first seen'me in the church, she had 
been startled; and had thought of what wouHhave been like me^ if 
it had ever lived, and had lived on; bu^ that wr^ all, then. * \ 

What more the letter told me, needs not to be repeated here. It 
has its own times and places in my story; 

My first care was to bum what my mother had wrrittesiv to 
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consume even its ashes. I hope it not appear very unnatural or 
bad in me, that I then becai.m heavily sorro^ul to think I had over 
been reared. That % £^t as if 1 know it would have been better and 
happier for many peoplA^ if indeed I had never breathed. That I had 
a terror of myself, as the danger and the possible disgrace of my own 
mother, and of a proud ftjUyy name. That 1 was so confusod and 
shaken, * * o be possessed ny a belief that it was right, and had been 
intended, ndht $||||^1d die in my birth; and that it was wrong, and 
not intendd^ ihSTl should be thou alivo. 

Thj»s6 are <he real feeUngs that I had. I fell asleep, worn out; 
and when X awdko, I cried afresh to think that 1 was back in the 
,, world, with my load of trouble for othors. I was more than over 
'frightiiiled of myself, thinking anew of her, against whom I was 
a witness; of the ownor of Chesney Wold ; of th.o new and terrible 
meaning o| the old words, now moaning in my oar like a surge upon 
the shore, “Tour mother, Esther, was your disgrace, and you are 
hers. The time will come—and soon enough—^whon you will und{ - 
stand this better, and will feel it too, as no one 'save eh woman can.” 
With them, those other words returned, “ Pray daily that the sins of 
others be hot visited upon your head.” I could uot disentangle all 
that \fas about me; and I felt as if the blame and the shame were all 
in and tho visitation had come down. 

The day waned into a gloomy evening, overcast and sad, and I still 
oon^ded with the same distress. I wont ont alone, and, after walking 
a little in the park, watching tho dork shades falling on tho trees, and 
tho fitful flight of the bats, which sometimes almost touched mo, was 
attracted to tho house for the first time. Perhaps 1 might not have 
gone near it, if I had been in a stronger frame of mind. As it was, 
1 took the path that led close by it. 

I did not dare to linger or to look up, but I passed before the 
terrace garaen with its fragrant odours, and its broad walks, and its 
well-kopt beds and smooth turf; and 1 saw how boautiful and grave 
it was, and how the old stone balnstrados and parapets, and wide 
flights of shallow steps, were seamed by time and weather; and how 
the trained moss and ivy grew ahont thorn, and around tho old stone 
pedestal of the sxm-dial; and I heard tho fountain falling. Then tho 
way went by long lino*' Of dark windows, diversified by turroted 
towers, and porches, of eccentric shapes, where old stono lions and 
grotesque monsters bristled outside dons of shadow, and snarled at 
the evening gloom over the escutcheons they hold i^ their grip. 
Thence the path wound uqderuoath a gateway, and ^rragb a coni-t- 
where the prino^l entrance was (I hurried quickly ouj, and ^ 
tim stables where none but deop voices scorned to be, whether in the 
mumuxing of the wi|id through the strong mass of fvjii d ling to a 
'IflIliMled wall, or in the low complaining^ of the weathmEgock, or in tbu 
barking of t^dgggyajjfcH strimng of a olock.’^%o, c. unter- 

Ing | ^ i »e e **tl |Wp‘<^eet etnell of limes, whose rustling 1 c mid bear, X 
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turned with the turning of the path, to the south front; and there, 
above me, wei^ the baiustrades of tbo Ghost’s Walk, and one lighted 
window that might be my mother’s. 

The way was paved here, like the texgcaoe ovlidiea^ and my footsteps 
from being noiseless made w echdbg sound ij^n the flags. Stopping 
to look at nothing, but seeing all I did seefP I wont, I w%s passing 
quickly on, and in a few moments shWd have passed the lighted 
window, when my echoing footsteps brou^i it stiddep)iy into my mind 
that there was a dreadful truth in the logond of theGhoNtTs Walk j that 
it was 1, who waijf to bring calamity upon the stately house; and 
that my Warning feet were haunting it even then. * Smaed with an 
augmented terror of myself which t^od me cold, I ran from myself 
and everything, retract the way by which I had oomc, ana never 
paused until 1 had* gained the lodge-gate, and the park lay sullen and 
black behind me. ^ 

Not beforo I was alono in my own room for the night, ahd had 
again been dejected and unhappy there, did I begin to know how 
wrong and tbankless this state was. But from my dailing whb was 
coming on the morrow, 1 found a joyful letter, full of such loving 
aniicipution that I must have been of marble if it had not moved me; 
fiom my guardian, too, I fonnd another letter, asking me to tell Pamo 
Burden, if I should see that little woman anywhere, that they had 
moped most pitiably without her, that the housekeeping was going 
to rack and min, that nobody else could manage the keys, and that 
everybody in and about the house declared it was not the same house, 
and was becoming rebellions for her return. Two such letters together 
made me think how &r beyond my deserts I was beloved, and how 
happy 1 ought to be. Tha&'luade me think of all my past Ufu; and 
that brought mo, as it ought to have dono before, into a better 
condition. 

For, 1 saw very well that 1 could not have been int^^d to die^ or * 
I should never have lived; not to say should never have been reserved 
tor such a happy life. I saw very well how many things hod worked 
together, for my welfare; and that if the sins of the fathers wore 
sometimes visited upon the children, the phrase did not mean what 
I had in the morning feared it meant. 1 know I was as innocent of 
my birth os a queen of hors; and that beforo my Heavenly Father 
1 should not be punished Ibr birth, no|: a queen rewarded for it. I 
had hftd experience, in the shock of that very day, that 1 could, even 
thuMapom ^d comforting reconcilements to toe change that hod &Uen 
cm nC I renewed my resolutions, and prayed to be strengthened in 
thm^ pouring out my heart for myself, and for my unhappy motkor, 
and dialing that the darkness of the morning was passing away* It 
was not upon my sleep; and when th<fnext defr’s light awoke me, it 

My dear girl was to anive at five o’clock in the aftomoon. How 
to h^p myself through tho intermediate time better than by taking a 
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long walk along the road by which sho was to come, I ^d not know; 
so Charley and I and Stubbs—Stubbs, saddled, for te never drove 
him after the one grea^ occasion—made a long expedition along that 
road, and back.' On our return, wo held a groat review of the house 
and garden; and saw that everything was in its prettiest condition, 
and had the bird out ready as an important part of the establish- 
.mont. 

There ware more than two full hours yet to elapse, before she could 
come; and in that interval, which seemed a long one, 1 must confess 
I was nervously amxious about my altered looks. 1 loved my darling 
so well that I was more ooncernod tas their effect on her than on any 
one. I was not in this slight distress because 1 at all repined—I am 
quite certain I did not, that day—^but, I thought, would she be wholly 
prepar^ ? When die first saw me, might she not*bo a little shocked 
and di8ap|k)intod ? Might it not pi’ove a little worse than she 
expected? Might sho not look for her old Esther, and not find 
her ? Might she not have to grow used to mo, and to begin all over 
again? • 

I knew the various expressions of my sweet giii’s face so well, and 
it was such an honest face in its loveliness, that I was sure, before¬ 
hand, sho could not hide that first look from me. And I coubiderod 
whether, if it should signify any one of these meanings, which was so 
very likely, could I quite answer for myself? 

Well, 1 thought I could. After last night, I thought I could. But 
to wait and wait, and expect and expect, and think and think, was 
such bad preparation, that I resolved to go along the rood again, and 
meet her. , 

So I said to (’barley, “ Charley, I will’go by myself and walk along 
the road until she comes.” Charley highly approving of anything 
that pleascdmie, I went, and loft her at home. 

But Wore i got to the second milestone, I had been in so many 
palpitations from seeing dust in the distance (though I knew it was 
not, and could not be, the coach yet), that I resolved to turn back and 
go homo again. And when I had turned, I was in such fear of the 
coach comiug up behind mo (though I still knew that it neither 
would, nor could, do^ any such thing), that I ran the greater part of 
the way, to avoid being overtaken. 

^Theu, I considered, when Thad got safe back again, this was a nice 
thing to have done I Now I was. hot, and had made the worst of it, 
instead of the best. • 

IflBt, when 1 believed* there was at least a quarter of an hour 
yet, Cbtfley all at once cried out to mo as 1 Was trembling in 
the g^en, ** Here she eomos,(miss! Hero sho is! ” 

I did not m^tn to So it, but I rau up-stairs into my room, hid 
myself Itehind &e door. Tlmro I stood trembling, even when I heard 
my darling calling aS she came np-stairs, ‘‘ Esther, my dear, my love, 
where are you ? Little woman,'dtor Damo Darden! ” 
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She ran in, and was running out again when she saw me. Ah, my 
angel girl I th^ old dear look, all lovo, all fondness, all affection. 
Nothing else in it—^no, nothing, nothing I 
O how happy I was, down upon the floor, wfth my sweet beautiful 
girl down upon the floor too, holding my scarred face to her lovely 
cheek, bathing it with tears and kisses, rocking me to and fro like a 
child, calling mo by every tender name that she could think of, and 
piossing me to her faithful heart. 


* 


CHAPTER XXXm 

JAUNDICE AND JAENDTCl! • 

If tiie secret I had tp keep had been mine, I must have confided it 
to Ada before wa had been long together. But it was not mine; and 
I did not feel that 1 had a right to tell it, even to my guardian, 
unless some great emergency arose. It was a weight to bear alone; 
still my present duty appeared to be plain, and, blest in the attach¬ 
ment of my dear, I did not want an impulse and encouragement to do 
it. Though often when she was asleep, and all was quiet, the 
remcmbrauoo of my mother kept me waMng, and made tho night 
sorrowful, I did not yield to it at anotlior time; and Ada found mo 
what I used to be- except, of course, in that particular of which I 
have said enough, and wMch I have no intention of mentioning any 
more, just now, if I can help it*. 

The difficulty that I felt in being quite composed that first evening, 
when Ada asked me, over our woik, if tlie family were at^the house, 
and when I was obliged to answer yes, I believed ^ 0 , for Lady 
Dcdlock had spoken to me in the woods the day before yesterday, 
was groat. Greater still, when Ada asked me what she had sold, and 
when 1 replied that she had been kind and interested; and when 
Ada, while admitting her beauty and elegance, remarked upon her 
proud manner, and her imperious chilling ah'. But Charley helped 
me through unconsciouBly, by telling us that Lady Dedlock had only 
stayed at the House two nights, on her Y^ny from London to visit at 
some other gi oat house in the next county; and that she had left early 
on tho moruipg after we had seen her at our view, os we called it. 
Charley verified the adage about Uttlo pitchers, I am sure; for she 
heard of more sayings and doings, in a day, than would have come 
to my ears in a month. 

We were to stay a month at Dir. Boytfibm’s. My pet had scarcely 
been there a bright week, as I recollect the time, when one evening 
after we had finished helping tho ^‘deuor in watering his flowers, 
and just as tho candles were light€^<^harlcy, appearing with a very 
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important air behind Ada’s chair, beckou^d me mysterionsly ont of 
the room. L 

“Oh! if yon please, miss,” said Charley in a whisper, with her 
eyes at their roundest n-nd largest. “ You’re wanted at the Oedlock 
Arms.” 

“ Why^ Charley,” said I, “ who can possibly want me at the public- 
house ? ”> * 

“ I don’t know, miss ” returned Charley, putting her head forwa^, 
and folding her hands tight upon the band of her little apron; which 
she always did, in the enjoyment of anything mysterious or con- 
iidentia], “ hot ft’s a gentleman, miss, and his compliments, and will 
you please to come without saying anything about it.” 

“ Whose compliments, Charley ? ’* 

“ His’n, miss,” returned Charley: whose grammatical education was 
advancing, but not very rapidly. 

“ And how do you come to be the messenger, Charley ? ” 

“I am not the messenger, if you please, miss,” returned my little 
maid. “ It was W. Grabble, miss.” ' 

“ And who is W. Grabble, Charley ? ” 

“Mister Grabble, miss,” returned Charley. “Don’t you know, 
miss ? The Dedlock Arms, by W. Grabble,” whicli Charley delivered 
as if she were slowly spelling out the sign. 

“ Aye ? The landlord, Charley ? ” 

“ Yes, miss. If yon please, miss, his wife is a beautiful woman, 
but jidie broke her ankle, and it never joined. And her brother’s the 
sawyer, that was put in the cage, miss, and they expect he’ll drink 
himself to death entirely on beer,” said Charley. 

Not knowing what might be the matter, and being easily apprehen¬ 
sive now, I thought it best to go to this place by myself. 1 bade 
Charley be quick with my bonnet and veil, and my shaWl; and 
having put* them on, went away down the little hilly street, where I 
was as much at home as in Mr. Boythorn’s garden. 

Mr Grabble was standing in his shirt sleeves at the door of his 
very clean little tavern, .waiting for me. He lifted off his hat with 
both hands when he saw me coming, and carrying it so, os if it wera 
an iron vessel (it looked as heavy), preceded me along the sanded 
passage to his best parlour: a reat carj[}eted room, with more plants 
in it than were quite convenient, a coloured print of Queen Caroline, 
several shells, a good many tea-trays, two stuffed and dried fish in 
glass cases, and either a curious egg or a curious pumpkin (but I 
don’t know which, and I doubt if many people did) hanging fi'om his 
ceiling. I knew Mr. Grabble very well by sight, from his often 
standing at his door. A pleasant-looking, stoutish, middle-aged man, 
who never seemed t^ consider himSelf cosily dross^ for his own fire¬ 
side witfiont his hat and top-boots, but who never wore a coat except 
^t church* 

He’^^Bsjuffed the candle, and backing away a little to see how it 
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looked, backed out of the fiom—unexpectedly to me, for I was going 
to ask him bjliwbom be bad been sent. Tbo door of tbe opposite 
parlour being then opened, I beard some voices, familiar in my ears, 
I thought, which stopped. A quick light step approached the room 
in which I was, a^d who should stand l^fore me, but Bichard ! 

“ My dear Esther! ” he said, “ my best friend! ” and he feally was 
BO warm-hearted and earnest, that in the first surprise and pleasure of 
his brotherly greeting, I could scarcely find breath to tell him that 
Ada was well. 

“ Answering my very thoughts—always the same ^ear girl I ” said 
Bichard, leading mo to a chaii*, and seating himself beside me. 

I put m’y veil up, but not quite. 

“ Always the same dear girl! ” said Bichard, just os heartily as 
before. • 

I put up my veil altogethei*, and laying my hand on •Bichard’s 
sleeve, and looking in his face, told him how much I thanked him for 
his kind welcome, and how greatly I rejoiced to sec him; the more 
BO, because of tiie determination I bad made in my illness, which I 
now convoyed to him. 

“ My love,” said Bichard, there is no one with whom I have a 
greater wish to talk, than you, for I want you to understand me.” 

“ And I want you, Bichard,” said I, shaking my bead, “ to under¬ 
stand some one else.” 

"Since you refer so immediately to John Jamdyco,” said Bi^hard 
—“ I suppose you mean him ? ” 

" Of course I do.” 

" Then, 1 may say at once |:hat I am glad of it, because it is on 
that subject that I am anxious to be understood. By you, mind— 
you, my dear I I am not accountable to Mr. Jarndyce, or Mr. 
Anybody.” «. 

I was pained to find him taking this tone, and he observed it. 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said Bichard, “ we won’t go into that now. 
I want to appear quietly in your country house here, with you under 
ray arm, and give my charming cousin a surprise. I suppose your 
loyalty to John Jarndyce will allow that?” 

“ My dear Bichard,” I returned, “ you know you would be heartily 
welcome at his house—your homo, if you will but consider it so; and 
you are as heartily welcome hero! ” 

“ Spoken like the best of little women I ” cried Bichard, g^ily. 

I asked hiip bow he liked his profession ? 

“Oh, I like it well enough!” said Bicbard. "It’s air right. It 
does os w'ell as anything else, for a time. I don’t know that I shall 
care about it when I come to be settled^but I can sell out then, and 
—however, never mind all that botheration at present.” 

So young and handsome, and in all respects so perfectly the opposite 
of Miss Elite! And yet, in the clonded, eager, seeking.th)|t 
passed over him, so dreadfully like Imr! * 

T a* 
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“ 1 am in town on leave, just now,” said Bichard. 

"Indeed?” 

" Yes. I have run over to look after my—my Chancery interests, 
before the long vaoa^on,” said Bichard, forcing a earless laugh. 
" We are beginning to spin along with that old suit at last, I 
promise ^u.” 

No Vbnder that 1 shook my head! 

“ As y<^ say, it’s not a pleasant subject.” Bichard spoke with the 
same shade crossing his face as before. “ Let it go to the four winds 
for to-night.—Puff! Gone I—Who do you suppose is with me ? ” 

“ Was it Mr. Skimpole’s voice I heard ? ” 

“ That’s the man! He does me more good than anybody. What 
a fascinating child it is! ” 

I asked Bichard if any one knew of their coming down together. 
Ho answered. No, nobody. He had been to call upon the dear old 
infant—so he called Mr. Skimpole—and the dear old infant had told 
him where we were, and he had told the dear qld infant he was bent 
on coming to see us, and the dear old infant had diiectly wanted to 
come too; and so he had brought him. “ And he is worth—not to say 
hie sordid expenses—but thrice his weight in gold,” said Bichard. 
“ He is such a cheery fellow. No worldliness about him. Fresh and 
green-hearted! ” 

I certainly did not see the proof of Mr. Skimpolo’s unworldliness 
in his having his expenses paid by Bichard; but I mode no remark 
about that. Indeed, he came in, and turned our conversation. He 
was charmed to see me; said he had been shedding delicious tears of 
joy and sympathy, at intervals for six weeks, on my account; had 
never been so happy as in hearing of iny progress; began to under¬ 
stand the mixture of good and evil in the world now; felt that he 
appreciated health the more, when somebody else was ill; didn’t know 
btit what it might be in the schemo of things that A should squint to 
make B happier in looking straight; or that 0 should carry a wooden 
leg, to make D better satisfied with his flesh and blood in a silk 
stocking. 

" My dear Miss Summerson, here is our friend Bichard,” said Mr. 
Skimpole," full of the brightest visions of the future, which ho evokes 
out of the darkness of Chancery. Now that’s delightful, that’s 
inspiriting, that’s full of poetry I In old times, the woods and 
solitudes were made joyous to i,he shepherd by the imaginary piping 
and dancing of Pan and the Nymphs. This present ^hepherd, our 
pastoral Bichard, brightens the dull Inns of Court by making Fortune 
and her train sport thiungh them to the melodious notes of a judgment 
from the bench. That’s very pleasant you faiowl Some ill-con¬ 
ditioned growling fitUow mEy say to me, ‘ What’s the uso of these 
legal and equitable abnse%? How do you defend them?’ I reply, 
‘ My growling friend, I dovlt defend them, but they are very agree¬ 
able to me. There is a shejiherd-youth, a friend of mine, who 
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trajismntes them into something highly fascinating to my simplicity. 

I don’t say it is for this that they exist—for 1 am a child among you 
worldly grumblers, and not called upon to account to you or myself 
for anything—but it may bo so.’ ” ♦ " 

I began seriously to think that Bichard could scarcely have found 

• a worse friend than this. It made me uneasy that at sugh a time, 

when he most required some right principle and purpose, he should 
have this captivating looseness and putting-off of everything, this airy 
dispensing with aU principle and purpose, at his elbow. 'I thought 
I could understand how such a nature as my guardian’s, ex;perionccd 
in the world, and forced to contemplate the miserable evasions and 
contentions of the family misfortune, found an immense relief in Mr. 
Skimpolc’s avowal of his weaknesses and display of guileless candour; 
but 1 could not satisfy myself that it was as artless as it seemed; or 
that it did not serve Mr. Skimpole’s idle turn quite as well as any 
other part, and with less trouble. * 

They both walked back with me; and Mr. Skimpole leaving us at 
the gate, I walked softly in with Bichard, and said, “ Ada, my love, 
1 have brought a gentleman to visit you.” It was not difficiilt to read 
the blushing, startled face. She loved him dearly, and he knew it, 
and I knew it. It was a very transparent business, that meeting as 
cousins only. 

I almost mistrusted myself, as growing quite wicked in my suspicions, 
but 1 was not so sure that Bichard loved her dearly. Ho admired 
her very much—any one must have done that—and I dare say, would 

* have, renewed theu* youthful engagement with groat pride and ardour, 

but that ho knew how she w^ould respect her promise to my guardian. 
Still, I had a tormenting idea‘that the influence upon him extended 
oven here: that he was postponing his best truth and earnestness, in 
this as in all things, until Jarndyce and Jarndyce should be off his 
mind. Ah me I what Bichard would have been without fhat blight, 
I never shall know now I • 

He told Ada, in hie most ingenuous way, that he had not come to 
make any secret inroad on the terms she had accepted (rather too 
implicitly and confidingly, he thought) from Mr. Jarndyce; that he 
hod come openly to see her, and to see me, and to justify himself for 
the present terms on which he stood with Mr.Jarndyce. As the dear 
old infant would be with us directly, he begged that 1 would make an 
appointment for the morning, when he might set himself right, through 
the means of an unreserved conversation with me. 1 proposed to walk 
. with him in Hhe park at seven o’clock, and this was arranged. Mr. 
Skimpole soon afterwards appeared, and made us merry for an hour. 
Ho particularly requostod to see Little Coavinses (meaning Charley), 
and told her, with a patriarchal air, lhatche had ^iven her late father 
all the business in his power; and that if one of her little brothers 
would make haste to get set-up in the salne profession, he hoped he 
should still be able to put a gow deal of employment in his way. 
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** For I am constantly being taken in these nets,” said Mr. Skim* 
pole, looking beamingly at ns over a glass of wine-snd-water, “ and 
am constantly being bailed ont—like a boat. Or paid off—like a 
ship’s company. Somebody always does it for me. 1 can’t do it, you 
know, for 1 never have any money. But Somebody does it. 1 get 
out by Sijmobody’s means; I am not like the starling; I get out. If* 
you were to ask me who Somebody is, upon my word I couldn’t tell 
you. Let us drink to Somebody. God bless him 1 ” 

Bichard was a little late in the morning, but I had not to wait for 
him long, and we turned'*^into the park. The air was bright and 
dewy, and the iA:y without a cloud. The birds sang delightfully; the 
sparkles in the fern, the grass, and trees, were exquisite to see: the 
richness of the woods seemed to have increased twenty-fold mnee 
yesterday, as if, in the still night when they had looked so massively 
hushed in sleep. Nature, through all the minute details of every 
.wonderful leaf, had been more wakeful than usual for the glory of 
that day. 

“ This is a lovely place,” said Eichard, looking round. “ None of 
the jar and discord of law-suits hero! ” 

But there was other trouble. 

“ I tell you what, my dear girl,” said Eichard, “ when I get affairs 
in general settled, 1 shall come down hero, I think, and rest.” 

“ Would it not be better to rest now ? ” I asked. 

” Oh, as to resting said Eichard, “ or as to doing anything 
very definite now, that’s not easy. In short, it can’t be done; I can’t 
do it at least.” 

“ Why not ? ” said I. 

You know why not, Esther. If yeu were living in an unfinished 
house, liable to have the roof put on or taken off—to be from top to 
bottom pulled down or built up—to-morrow, next doy, next week, 
next month, next year—you would find it hard to rest or settle. So 
do I. Now There’s no now for us suitors.” 

I could almost have believed in the attraction on which my poor 
little wandering friend had expatiated, when I saw again the darkened 
look of last night. Terrible to think, it had in it also, a shade of that 
unfortunate man who had died. 

“ My dear Eichard,” said T, “ this is a bad beginning of our con¬ 
versation.” 

“ I knew you would tell me so. Dame Durden.” 

** And rnot I alone, dear Eichard. It was not I who cautioned 
you once, never to found a hope or expectation Oh tho family 
curse.” 

“There you come back to John Jamdyce!” said Eichard, iin- 
patienlly. “ WeU I ^ We must approach him sooner or later, for he 
is the staple of what I have to say; and it’s as well at once. My 
^r Esther, how can you be so blind ? Don’t you see that he is an 
interested pai'ty, and that it may be very well for him to wish me to 
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know nothing of the snit, and caro nothing abont it, bnt that it may 
not be qnite s(|well for me ? ” 

*‘0 Richard,” I remonstrated, “is it possible that you can ever 
have seen him and heard him, that you can*eTer have lived under 
his roof and known him, and can yet breathe, oven to me in this 
solitary place where there is no one to hear us, such *unworthy 
suspicions ? ” 

He reddened deeply, as if his natural generosity felt pang of 
reproach. He was silent for a little while, before he replied in a 
subdued voice: 

« Esther, I am sure you tow that I am not a moan*fello#, and that 
I have some sonso of suspicion and distrust being poor qualities in 
one of my years.” 

“ I know it very well,” said I. “ I am not more sure of anything.” 

“ That’s a dear girl! ” retorted Richard, “ and like you, because it 
gives me comfort. I had need to get some scrap of comfort out of all 
this business, for it’s a bad one at the best, as I have no occasion to 
tell you.” , 

“ I know perfectly,” said I, “ I know as well, Richard—what shall 
I say ? as well as you do—that such misconstructions are foreign to 
your nature. And I know, as* well as you know, what so changes it.” 

“rome, sister, come,” said Richard, a little more gaily*“you will 
be fair with me at all events. If I have the misfortune to be under 
that influence, so has ho. If it has a little twisted me, it may have a 
little twisted him, too. I don’t say that he is not an honourable man, 
out of all this complication and uncertainty; I am sure he is. But 
it taints everybody. You know it taints everybody. Yon have heard 
him say so fifty times. Then Vhy should he escape ? ” 

“Because,” said I, “his is an uncommon character, and he has 
resolutely kept himself outside the circle, Richard.” 

“ Oh, bocauso and because 1 ” replied Richard, in his vivacious wtty. 
“ 1 am not sure, my dear girl, but that it may be wise and specious to 
preserve that outward indifference. It may cause other parties 
interested to become lax about their interests; and jieople may die off, 
and points may drag themselves out of memory, and many things may 
smoothly happen that are convenient enough.” 

I was so touched with pity for Richard, that I could not reproach 
him any more, even by a look. I remembered my guardian’s gentle¬ 
ness towards his errors, and with what ^rfect freedom from resent¬ 
ment he had spoken of them. * 

“ Esther,” Richard resumed, “ you are ^ot to suppose that I have 
come hero to make under-handed charges against John Jarndyce. I 
have only come to justify myself. What I say is, it was all very -well, 
and we got on very well, while I was a boy, utterly regardless of this 
same suit; but as soon as I began to i^ke on interest in it, and to look 
into it, then it was quite another thing. Then John Jarndyce 
discoyers that Ada imd I must break off, and that if I don’t amend that 

I 
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very objectionable course, I am not fit for her. Now, Esther, I don’t 
mean to amend that very objectionable course: I willTnot bold John 
Jarndyce’s favour on those unfair terms of compromise, which he has 
no right to dictate. ‘Whether it pleases him or displeases him, I must 
maintain my rights, and Ada’s. I have been thinl^g about it a good 
deal, and^is is the conclusion I have come to.’’ 

Poor dear Bichard! He had indeed been thinking about it a good 
deal. Hi§ face, his voice, his manner all showed that, too plainly. 

“ So I tell him honourably (you are to know I have written to him 
about all this) Jhat we are at issue, and that we had better be at issue 
openly than covertly. I thank him for his good-wUl and his protec¬ 
tion, and ho goes his road, and I go mine. The fact is, our roads aro 
not the same. Under one of the wills in dispute, I should take much 
> more than ho. I don’t mean to say that it is the emo to be established; 
but iheretit is, and it has its chance.” 

I have not to learn from you, my dear Bichard,” said I, “ of your 
letter, f had heard of it already, without an offended or angry 
word.” • • 

“ Indeed ? ” replied Biehard, softening. “ I am glad I said ho was 
an honourable man, out of all this wretched affair. But I always say 
that, and have never doubted it. Now, my dear Esther, I know these 
views of nune appear extremely harsh to you, and will to Ada when 
you tell her what has passed between us. But if you had gone into 
the case as I have, if you had only applied yourself to tho papers as I 
did when I was at Kenge’s, if you omy knew what an accumulation of' 
charges and counter-charges, and suspicions and cross-suspicions, they 
involve, you wopld think me moderate in comparison.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said I. “ But do you’think that, among those many 
papers, there is much truth and justice, Bichard ? ” 

“ There js truth and justice somewhere in the case, Esther-” 

Or was o;?ce, long ago,” said I. 

“ Is—is—must bo somewhere,” pursued Bichard, impetuously, “ and 
must be brought out. To allow Ada to be made a bribe and hush- 
money of, is not the way to bring it out. You say the suit is changing 
me; John Jarndyee says it changes, has changed, and will change, 
everybody who has any share in it. Then the greater right I have on 
my side, when I resolve to do all I can to bring it to an end.” 

" All you can, Bichard! JDa you think that in these many years 
no others have done all they could ? Has the difficulty grown easier 
because of so many failures ? ” ^ 

“ It can’t last for ever,” jretumed Bichord, with a fierceness kindling 
in him which again presented to me that last sad reminder. ** I am 
young and earnest; and ene^y and determination have done wonders 
many a time. OthefS have only half thrown themselves into it. I 
devote myself to it. I make it the object of my life.” 

“ O, Bichord, my dear, so much the worse, so much the worse! ” 

** No, no, no, don’t you be afraid for me,” he returned, affectionately. 
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“ You’ro a dear, good, wise, (jiiiet, blessed giii; but you have your 
prepoBse8sioni| So I come round to John Jarndyce. I toll you, my 
good Esther, when he and I were on those terms which he found so 
convenient, we were not on natural terms.” * 

“ Are division imd animosity your natural terms, Bichard ? ” 

** No, I don’t say that. I mean that all this business puts mb on 
unnatuml terms, with which natural relations are incompatible. See 
another reason for urging it on 1 I may find out, when it’s over, that 
T have been mistaken in John Jarndyce. My head ma^ bo clearer 
when I am free of it, and I may then agree with what you say to-day. 
Very well. Then I shall acknowledge it, and make* him reparation.” 

Everything postponed to that imaginary time! Everything hold in 
confusion and indecision until then! 

“ Now, my best of confidantes,” said Bichard, “ I want my cousin, 
Ada, to understand that I am not captions, fickle, and wilful, about 
John Jarndyce ; but that I have this purpose and reason ^t my back. 

I wish to represent mysolf to lior through you, because she ^as a giuat 
est^m and respect *for her cousin John; and 1 know you Will soften 
the course I lake, even though you disapprove of it; and—and in 
short,” said Bichard, who had been hesitating through these words, 
“I—I don’t like to represent myself in this litigious, contentious, 
doubting character, to a confiding girl like Ada.” 

I told him that he was more like himself in those latter words, than 
in anything ho hod said yet. 

"Why,” acknowledged Bichard, "that may be true enough, my 
lovo. I rather feel it to be so. But I shall bo able to give myself 
fair-play by-and-by. I shall come all right again, then, don’t you bo 
afraid.” 

I asked him if this were all he wished me to tell Ada ? 

“ Not quite,” said Bichard. “ I am bound not to withhold from her 
that John Jarndyce answered my letter in his usual manner, addressing • 
me as ‘ My dear Bick,’ trying to argue mo out of nfy opinions, and 
telling me that they shonld make no difference in him. (All very 
well of course, hut not altering the case.) I also want Ada to know, 
that if I see her seldom just now, I am looking after her interests as 
well as my own—^we two being in the same boat exactly—and that I 
hope she will not suppose, &om any fiying lumours she may hear, that 
I am at all light-headed or imprudent; on the contrary, I am 
always looldng foiward to the termirChtion of the suit, and always 
planning in that direction. Being of age now, and having taken the 
step I have* taken, I consider myself free fr^ any accountability to 
John Jarndyce; hut Ada being still a ward of tho Court, I don’t yet 
ask her to renewour engagement. When she is free to act for herself, 
1 diall be myself once moz^, and we shall both be in ve^ different 
worldly circumstances, I believe. If you teU'her all this with tho 
advantage of your considerate way, you Vill do me a very groat and a 
very kind service, my dear Esther; and I shall knock Jarndyce and 
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Jarndyce on the head with gi’cater vigour. Of course I ask for no 
secrecy at Bleak House.” p 

“ Bichard,” said I, “ you place great confidence in ihe, but I fear . 
you will not take advieg from mo ? ” 

It’s impossible that I can on this subject, my dear girl. On any 
other, readily.” 

As if there were any other in his life! As if his whole career and 
character were not being dyed one colour! 

“ But I may ask you a question, Eichard ? ” 

“ I think so,” said he, laughing. “ I don’t know who may not, if 
you may not.” • 

“ You say, yourself, you are not leading a very settled life.” 

“ How can I, my dear Esther, with nothing settled! ” 

“ Are you in debt again ? ” 

“ Why of course I am,” said Bichard, astonished at my simplicity. 

“ Is it of course ? ” 

“ My dear child, certainly. I can’t throw myself into an object so 
completely, without expense. You forget, or perhaps you don’t know, 
that under either of the wills Ada and I take something. It’s only a 
question between the larger sum and the smaller. I shall bo within 
the mark any way. Bless your heart, my* excellent girl,” said Bichard, 
quite amused with me, “ I shall bo all right! I shall pull through, 
my dear! ” 

I felt so deeply sensible of the danger in which ho stood, that I 
tried, in Ada’s name, in my guardian’s, in my own, by every fervent 
means that I could think of, to warn him of it, and to show him some 
of his mistakes. He received everything I said, wdth patience and 
gentleness, but it all rebounded from him without taking the least 
effect. I could not wonder at this, after fho reception liis pre-occupied 
mind had given to my guardian’s letter; but I determined to try 
Ada’s influer.ee yet. 

So, when out* walk brought us round to the village again, and I went 
home to breakfast, I prepared Ada for the account I was going to 
give her, and told her exactly what reason we had to dread that 
Bichard was losing himself, and scattering his whole life to the 
winds. It made her very unhappy, of course; though she had a far, 
far greater reliance on his correcting his errors than I could have— 
which was so natural and loving in my dear!—and she presently 
wrote him this little letter: • 

My Dbabbst Cousin, 

Esther has told me all you said to her this morning. I writs this, to repeat 
most earnestly for myself aIiN;hat' she said to yon, and to let yon know how sure 1 am 
that 3'’ou will sooner or later had our cousin John a pattern* of truth, sinceritj' and 
goodness, when you will deeply deeply grieve to have done him (without intending 
il) so much wrong. , 

I do not quite know ho<V to write what I wish to say next, but I trust you will 
understand it aa 1 mean it. 1 haye some fears, my dearest cousin, that it may he 
partly for my sake you are now laying up so much unhappiness for yourself—ami, if 
for yourself, for me, Ju case this should be so, or in case you should entertain much 
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thought of me in wiiat you arc doing, I moet earnestly entreat and beg you to desist. 
You can do nothing for my sake that will make me half so happy, as For ever turning 
your back upon thn shadow in which w^-both were bom. Do not be angry with me 
jCor saying tins. I*ray, pray, dear Richard, for nay sake, and for your own, and in a 
natural repugnance for that source of trouble which had its share in making us both 
orphans when we were verjy young, pray, pray, let it go for ever. Wc have reason to 
know, by this time, that there is no good in it, and no hope ; that there is nothing to 
be got from it but sorrow. 

My dearest cousin, it is needless for me to say that you are qmte free, aid that it is 
very likely you may find some one whom you will love much better than your first 
fancy, i am quite sure, if you will let me say so, that the object of your choice w'ould 
greatly prefer to follow your fortunes far and wide, however moderate or poor, and 
see you happy, doing your duty imd pursuing your chosen way; than to have the 
hope of being, or even to be, very rich with you (if such a thing were possible), at the 
cost of dragging years of procrastination and anxiety, and of your indifference to 
other aims. You may wonder at my saying this so confidently with so little knowledge 
or experience, but I know it for a certainty from my own heart. 

Ever, my dearest cousin, Your most affectionate, 

•Ada. 

This note brought Richard to ns very soon; hnt it made little 
change in him, if any. We would fairly try, he said, who w'as right 
and who was wrong-r-he would show us—wo should see! He was 
animated and glowing, as if Ada’s tenderness had gratified him; hnt 
I could only hope, with a sigh, that the letter might have some 
stronger efiect upon his mind on rc-perusal, than it assuredly had 
then. 

As they were to remain with us that day, and had taken their places 
to return by the coaeli next morning, I sought an opportunity of 
speaking to Mr. SkiTni)ole. Our out-of-door life easily threw one in 
my way; and I delicately said, that there was a rcs 2 >onsibi]ity in 
encouraging Richard. 

“ Responsibility, my dear Miss Summorson ? ” he repeated, catching 
at the word with the pleasantest smile, “ I am the last man in the 
world for such a thing. I never was responsible in my life—I 
can’t he.” ^ ^ 

“ I am afraid everybody is obliged to be,” said I, timidly enough; 
he being so much older and more clever than I. 

“ No, really ? ” said Mr. Skimpole, receiving this now light with a 
most agreeable jocularity of surprise. “ But every man’s not obliged 
to bo solvent ? I am not. I never was. See, my dear Miss 
Summerson,” be took a handful of loose silver and halfpence from his 
2 )ocket, “ there’s so much money. I have not an idea how much. I 
have not the power of counting. Call itj. four and uinepence—call it 
four pound nine. They tell me I owe more than that. I dare say I 
do. I dare sgy I owe as much as good-natured people will l<it me owe. 
If they don’t stop, why should I ? There yot^havo Harold Skimpolo 
in little. If that’s responsibility, 1 am responsible.” 

The perfect ease of manner 'with which he put the money np again, 
and looked at me with a smile on his refined fi%ce, as if ho had been 
mentioning a curious little fact about somebody else, almost made 
mo feel as if he really had nothing to do with it. 
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"Now when you mention responsibility,” he resumed, "I am 
disposed to say, that I never had the liappmess .of knowing any one 
whom I i^ould consider so refreshingly responsible as yourself. You 
appear to me to be tke very touchstono of responsibility. When I 
see you, my dear Miss Summerson, intent upon the perfect working 
of the whole little orderly system of which you ore the centre, I feel 
indined to say to mysolf—in fact I do say to myself, very often— 
thafa responsibility 1 ” 

It was' dif&cult, after this, to explain what I meant; but 1 
persisted so far as to say, that we all hoped he would check and not 
confirm Bichard in the sanguine views ho entertained just then. 

"Most willingly,” he retorted, “if I could. But, my dear Miss 
Summerson, I have no art, no disguise. If he takes mo by the hand, 
and leads me through Westminster Hall in an jiiry procession after 
Fortune, J[ must go. If he says, ‘ Skimpolo, join tho danco 1 ’ I must 
join it. Common sonso wouldn’t, I know; but I have no common 
sense.” 

“ It was very unfortunate for Richard,” I said. . 

“Bfei you think so!” returned Mr. Skimpole. “Don’t say that, 
don’t say that. Let us suppose him keeping company with Common 
Sense—an excellent man—a good deal ^vrijikled—dreadfully practical 
—change for a ton-pound note in every pocket—ruled account-book 
in his hand—say, upon the whole, resembling a tax-gatherer. Our 
dear Richard, sanguine, ardent, overleaping obstacles, bursting with 
poetry like a young bud, says to this highly respectable companion,, 
‘ I see a golden prospect before me; it’s very bright, it’s very beauti¬ 
ful, it’s very joyous; liero I go, bounding over the landscape to come 
at it I ” The resp^table companion instantly knocks him down with 
the ruled account-book; tells him, in a literal prosaic way, that ho 
sees no such thing; shows him it’s nothing but foes, fraud, horsehair 
wigs, and *black gowns. Now you know that’s a painful change;— 
sensible in tlfe last degree,! have no doubt, but disagreeable. I can’t 
do it. 1 haven’t got ^0 ruled account-book, I have none of the tax¬ 
gathering elements in my composition, l am not at all respectable, and 
I don’t want to be. Odd perhaps, but so it is I ” 

It was idle to say more; so I proposed that we should join Ada 
and Richard, who wore a little in advance, and I gave up "Mi. Skim¬ 
polo in despair. Ho had jieen over the Hall in tho course of tho 
morning, and whimsically described the family pictures as we walked. 
There wfire such portentous shepherdesses among the Ladies Dedlock 
dead and gone, he told that peaceful crooks became weapons of 
assault in their hands. They tended their flocks severely in buckram 
and powder, and put their sticking-plaster patches on to terrify com¬ 
moners, as the chi^s of some other tribes put on their wai>]^atnt. 

' There was a Sir Somebody Dedlock, with a battle, a sprung-mme, 
volumes of smoke, flashes of lightning, a town on fire, and a stormed 
fort, all in full acliou between his hoi^e’s two hind'logi: showing, ho 
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supposed, how little a Dedlook inade of such trifles. The whole race 
he representljcl as having evidently been, in life, what he called 
“ stuffed people,”—a large collection, glassy eyed,, set up in the most 
approved manner on their various twfgs and perches, very correct, 
perfectly free from animation, and always in glass cases. 

I was not so feasy now, during any reference to the name, but that 
I felt it a relief when Bichord, with an exclamation of surprise, 
hurried away to meet a stranger, whom ho flrst descried coming slowly 
towards us. 

Dear me! ” said Mr. Skimpole. “ Vholes! ” 

Wo asked if that were a friend of Bichard’s? 

“ Friend and legal adviser,” said Mr. Skimpole. “ Now, my dear 
Miss Summorson, if you want common sense, responsibility, and 
respectability, all united—^if you want an exemplary man—Vholes is 
the man.” 

We had not known, wo said, that Bichard was assisted by any 
gontlcmon of that name. 

“ When hecomerged from legal infancy,” returned Mr. Skimpole, 
“ he parted from our conversational friend Kengo, and toptit up, I 
believe, with Vholes. Indeed, I know he did, because I introduced 
him to Vholes.” 

Had you known him long ? ” asked Ada. 

“ Vholes ? My dear Miss Clare, I had had that kind of acquaint¬ 
ance with him which 1 have had with several gentlemen of his pro¬ 
fession. Ho had done sometihing or other, in a very agreeable, civil 
manner—taken proceedings, I think, is the expression—which ended 
in the proceeding of his taking me. Somebody was so good as to step 
m and. pay the money—something and fourpehco was the amount; I 
forget the pounds and shUlings, but I know it ended with fourpenco, 
because it struck me at the time as being so odd that I could owe 
anybody fourpence—and after that, I brought them together. Vholes 
asked me for the introduction, and I gave it. Now I come to think 
of it,” ho looked inquiringly at us with his frankest smile as he made 
the discovery, “ Vholes bribed mo, perhaps ? He gave me something, 
and called it commission. Was it a flvo-pound note? Do you know, 
I think it must have been a five-pound note! ” 

His farther consideration of the point was prevented by Bichard's 
coming back to us in an excited state, and hastily presenting Mr. 
Vholes—a sallow man with pinched Bps that looked as if they were 
cold, a red eruption here and there upon his face, tall and 1;hin, about 
fifty years 0 !^ age, high-shouldered, and stoopiilg. Dressed in black, 
bl%ck-gloved, and buttoned to the chin, there was nothing so remark- 
aide in him as a lifeless manner, and a slow fixed way he had of look- 
iag'^at Bichard. • 

“ I hope I don’t disturb you, ladies,” said Mr. Vholes; and now 
I observed that he was further remarkable for an inward manner of 
speal^g. 1 arranged with Mr. Oarstone that he should always 
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know when his canse was in the Chancellor’s paper, and being 
informed by one of my clerks last night after pc^J time that it 
stood, luther unexpectedly, in the paper for to-morrow, I put myself 
into the coach early &is morning and come down to confer with 
him.” 

“Yesl’i said Bichard, flashed, and looking triumphantly at Ada 
and mo, “ we don’t do these things in tho old slow way, now. Wo 
spin along, now! Mr. Tholes, we must hire something to get over to 
the post town in, and catch the mail to-iiight, and go up by it I ” 

“ Anything you please, sir,” returned Mr. Vholes. “ I am quite at 
your service.” ^' 

** Let me see,” said Bichard, looking at his watch. “ If I run down 
to the Dedlock, and get my portmanteau fastened up, and order a gig, 
or a chaise, or whatever’s to be got, we shall have an hour then before 
starting. J’ll come back to tea. Cousin Ada, will you and Esther 
take care of Mr. Vholes when I am gone ? ” 

He was away directly, in his heat and linrry,^and was soon lost in 
the dusk of evening. We w'ho were left walked on to^sards the house. 

“Is Mr. Carstono’s presence necessary to-morrow, sir?” said I. 
“ Can it do any good ? ” 

“ No, miss,” Mr. Vholes replied. “ I am not aware that it can.” 

Both Ada and I expressed our regret that ho should go, then, only 
to be disappointed. 

“ Mr. Carstono has laid down tho principle of watching his own 
interests,” said Mr. Vholes, “ and when a efient lays down his own 
principle, and'it is not immoral, it devolves upon me to carry it out. 
I wish in business to bo exact and open. I am a widower with three 
daughters—Emma, Jane, and Caroline-^and my desire is so to dis¬ 
charge tho duties of life as to leave them a good name. This appears 
to be a pleasant spot, miss.” 

The remark being made to me, in consequence of my being next 
him as we walked, I assented, and enumerated its chief attractions. 

“ Indeed ? ” said Mr. Vholes. “ I have the privilege of supporting 
an aged father in tho Vale of Taunton—his native place—and I 
admire that country very much. I had no idea there was anything 
so attractive hero.” 

To keep up tho conversation, I asked Mr. Vholes if ho would like 
to live altogether in the country ? 

“ There, miss,” said he, “ you touch me on a tender string. My 
health is Hot good (my digestion being much impaired), ^nd if I had 
only myself to con^der,, I should take refuge in rural habits; 
especially as the cares of business have prevented me from ever 
coming much into contact with general society, and particularly witli 
ladies' society, which^ have *most wished to mix in. But with my 
three daughters, Emma, Jaqe, and Caroline—and my aged father—I 
cannot afford to be selfish. It is true, I have no longer to maintain 
a dear grandmother who died in her hundred-and-second year; but 
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ouongli remains to render it indispensable that the mill should be 
always going. | 

It required’^some attention to hoar him, on accojunt of his inward 
speaking and his lifeless manner. ^ ^ 

“You will excuse my having mentioned my daughters,” he said. 
“ They are my weak point. 1 wish to leave the poor girls some little 
independence, as well as a good name.” *' 

We now arrived at Mr. Boythorn’s house, where the tea-table, all 
prepared, was awaiting ns. Eichard came in restless and hurried, 
shortly afterwards, and leaning over Mr. Vholes’s chair, whispered 
something in his ear. Mr. Vholes replied aloud—os as nearly aloud 
I suppose os he had ever replied to anything—“ You will drive me, 
will you, sir ? It is all the same to me, sir. Anything you please. 
I am quite at your service.” 

Wo understood Ifrom what followed that Mr. Skimpole was to be 
left until the morning to occupy the two places which hod bdbn already 
paid for. As Ada and I were both in low spirits concerning Eichard, 
and very sorry so to‘part with him, we made it as plain as we politely 
could that we ^should leave Mr. Sldmpole to the Dedlock Arms, and 
retire when the night-travellers were gone. 

Eichard’s high spirits carrying everything before them, we all went 
out together to the top of the hill above the village, where ho had 
ordered a gig to wait; and where we found a man with a lantern 
standing at the head of tho gaunt pale horse that had been harnessed 
to it. 

I never shall forget those two seated side by side in the lantern’s 
light; Eichard, all flush and fire and laughter, wdth the reins in his 
hand; Mr. Vholes, quite still> black-gloved, and buttoned up, looking 
at him as if he were looking at his prey and charming it. I have 
before me tho whole picture of the w'arm dark night, the summer 
lightning, the dusty track of road closed in by hedgcroiws and high 
trees, tho gaunt pale horse with his ears pricked up, and the driving 
away at speed to Jarndyce and Jarndyce. 

My dear girl told me, that night, how Eichard’s being thereafter 
prosperous or ruined, befriended or deserted, could only make this 
difference to her, that tho more he needed love from one unchanging 
heart, the more love that unchanging heart would have to give him; 
how he thought of her through his present errors, and she would think 
of him at all times: never of herself, if she could devote herself to 
him: never of her own delights, if she could minister to hi(^. 

And she kept her word ? 

I look along the road before me, where tho distance already shortens 
and the journey’s end is growing visible; and, true and good above 
the dead sea of the Chancery suit, and a]^ the ashey fruit it cast ashore, 
I think I see my darling. ^ 



gHAPTER xxxvni. 

A STRtTGaLE. 

• 

When oar time came for returning to Bleak Hoiw© again, we were 
punctual to the day, and were received with an overpowering welcome. 
I was perfectly restored to health and strength; and finding my house¬ 
keeping keys laid ready for me in my room, rang myself in as if .1 
had been a new year, with a merry Uttlo peal. “ Once more, duty, 
duty, Esther,” said I; and if yon are not overjoyed to do it, more 
than cheerfully and contentedly, through anything and everything, 
you ought to be. That’s all I have to say to you, my dear I ” 

The first few mornings were mornings of so mnch bustle and busi¬ 
ness, devoted to such settlements of accounts, such repeated journeys 
to and fro between the Growlory and all other parts of the house, so 
many re-arrangements of drawers and presses, and suck k general new 
beginning altogether, that I had not a moment’s leisure. But when 
these arrangements were completed, and everything was in order, I 
paid a visit of a few hours to London, which something in the letter 
1 had destroyed at Chesucy Wold had induced me to decide upon in 
my own mind. 

I made Caddy Jellyby—her maiden name was so natural to me 
that I always called her by it—the pretext for this visit; and wrote 
her a note previously, asking the favour of her company on a little 
business expedition. Leaving homo very early in the morning, 1 got 
to London by stogo-coach in such good* time, that I got to Newman 
Street with the day before mo. 

Caddy, wlio had not seen me since her wedding-day, was so glad 
and BO aff6ctiO]9ate that I was half incb’ned to fear I should make her 
husband jealous. But he was, in his way, just as bad—I mean as 
good; and in short it was the old story, and nobody would leave me 
any possibility of doing anything meritorious. 

The elder Mr. Turveydrop was in bed, I found, and Caddy was 
milling his chocolato, which a melancholy little boy who was an 
apprentice—it seemed such a carious thing to be apprenticed to the 
trade of dancing—was waiting to cany up-stairs. Her fatber-in-law 
was extremely kind and considerate, Caddy told mo, and they lived 
most hap^y together. (When she spoke of their living together, 
she meant that the old gentleman had all the good things and all the 
good lodging, while she and her husband had what they could get, 
and were poked into two comer rooms over the Mews.) 

“ And how is your #nama, Caddy 9 ” said 1. 

“ Why, I hoar of her, Esther,” replied Caddy, “ through Pa; but 
I see very little of her. We are good friends, I am glad to say; but 
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Ma thinks there is something absurd in my having married a dancing- 
master, and shfi is rather afiiaid of its extending to her.” 

It struck that if Mi®* JoUyby had discharged.her own natural 
duties and obligations, before she swept the hprizon with a telescope 
in search of others, she would have taken the mst precautions against 
becoming absurd < but I need scarcely observe that I kept this to 
myself. 

“And your papa, Caddy? ” ^ 

" He comes here every evening,” returned Caddy, “ and is so fond 
of sitting in the corner there, that it’s a treat to see him.” 

■ Looking at the comer,! plainly perceived the niark^f Mr. Jellyby’s 
head against the wall. It was consolatory to know that he had found 
such a resting-place for it. 

“ And you, Caddy,” said I, “ you are always busy, I’ll bo bound ? ” 

“ Well, my dear,” returned Caddy, “ I am indeed ; for to tell you a 
grand secret, I am qualifying myself to give lessons. Prinfie’s health 
is not strong, and I want to be able to assist him. What with schools, 
and classes hero, and‘privato pupils, and the apprentices, ho really has 
too much to dof poor fellow! ” 

The notion of the apprentices was stiU so odd to me, that I asked 
Caddy, if there wore many of‘them? 

“Four,” said Caddy. “One in-door, and three out. They are 
very good children; only when they got together they will play— 
children-like—instead of attending to their work. So the little boy 
you saw just now waltzes by himself in the empty kitchen, and wo 
distribute the others over the house as well as wo can." 

“ That is only for their steps, of course ? ” said I. 

“ Only for their steps,” said Caddy. “ In that way they practise, 
BO mauy hours at a time, whatever steps they happen to be upon. 
They dance in the academy; and at this time of year we do Figures 
at five every morning.” • 

“ Why, what a laborious life I ” I exclaimed. * 

“ I assure you, my dear,” returned Caddy, smiling, “ when the out¬ 
door apprentices ring us up in the morning (the bell rings into our 
room, not to disturb old Mr. Turveydrop), and when 1 pnt up the 
window, and see them standing on the door-stop with their little 
pumps under their arms, I am actually reminded of the Sw'oeps.” 

All this presented the art to me in a singnlar light, to be sure. 
Caddy enjoyed the effect of her comraunication, and cheerfully re¬ 
counted the pai*ticulai’S of her own studies. , 

“ You soe,»my dear, to save expense, I ought to know something of 
the Piano, and I ought to know something of tho Hit too, and con¬ 
sequently I have to practise those two instruments as well as tho 
details of our profession. If Ma had b^n like anybody else, I might 
have had some little musioal knowledge to begih upon. However, 1 
hadn’t any; and that part of the work is,ht ffrst, a little discouraging, 
1 must allowi But I have a very good ear, and I am used to drudgery 
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—I have to thank Ma for that, at all ovents—and where there’s a 
will there’s a way, you kiLO% Esther, the world over.” > Saying these 
words, Caddy laughingly sat down at a little jingling square piano, 
and really rattled off 9. quadrille with groat spirit. Then she good- 
humouredly and blushingly got up again, and while she still laughed 
herself, said “ Don’t laugh at me, please; that’s a dear girl I ” 

I woulcl sooner have cried, hut I did neither. I encouraged her 
and praised her with all my heart. For I conscientiously believed, 
dancing-master’s wife though she was, and dancing-mistress though 
in her limited ambition she aspired to be, she had struck out a natural, 
wholesome, loviim course of industry and perseverance that was quite 
as good as a Misi^n. 

“ My dear,” said Caddy, delighted, “ you can’t think how you cheer 
me. I shall owe you, you don’t know how much. What changes, 
Esther, even in my small world! You i*ecollect that first night, when 
I was so hnpolite and inky? Who would have thought, then,'of my 
ever teabhing people to dance, of all other possibilities and impossi¬ 
bilities!” 

Her husband, who had left us while we had this cT^at, now coming 
back, preparatory to exercising the apprentices in the ball-room, 
Caddy informed me she was quite at my disposal. But it was not my 
time yet, I was glad to toll her; for I should have been vexed to take 
her away then. Therefore we three adjourned to the apprentices 
together, and 1 made one in the dance. 

The apprentices were the queerest little people. Besides the 
melancholy boy, who, I hoped, had not been made so by waltzing 
alone in the empty kitchen, there were two other boys, and one dii’ty 
little limp girl dn a gauzy dress. Such a precocious little girl, with 
such a dowdy bonnet on (that, too, of a* gauzy texture), who brought 
her sandalled shoes in an old threadbare velvet reticule. Such mean 
little boys,'when they were not dancing, with string, and marbles, 
and cramp-bones in their pockets, and the most untidy legs and feet 
—and heels particularly. 

I asked Caddy what had made their parents choose this profession 
for them ? Caddy said she didn’t know; perhaps they were designed 
for teachers; perhaps for the stage. They were all people in humble 
clrcumBtanccs, and the melancholy boy’s mother kept a ginger-beer 
shop. 

. We danced for on hour with great gravity; the melancholy child 
doing wonders with his lower extremities, in which there appeared to 
bo some sense of enjoyment though it never rose ab(tve bis waist. 
Caddy, while she was ob^rvant of her husband, and was evidently 
founded upon him, had acquired a grace and self-possession of her 
own, which, united to her pretty face and figure, was uncommonly 
agreeable. She alr^dy relieved him of much of the instruction of 
these young people; and fie seldom interfered, except to walk his 
part in the figure if he had- anything to do in it. He always played 
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the tune. Tha afifectation of the gauzy ehild, and her condeBCoueion 
to the boys, waS a sight. And thus we dancod an hour by the clock. 

When the practice was concluded, Caddy’s ^nsband made himself 
ready to go out of town to a school, and Caddy ran away to get ready 
to go out with ni€^ 1 sat in the ball-room in the interva^ contem¬ 
plating the apprentices. The two out-door boys went upon the stair¬ 
case to put on their half-boots, and pull the in-door boy’s hair. as I 
judged from the nature of his objections. Betuming with their 
jackets buttoned, and their pumps stuck in them, they then produced 
packets of cold bread and meat, and bivouacked undez a painted lyre 
on the wall. The little gauzy child, having whisked her sandals into 
the reticule and put on a trodden-down pair of shoes, shook her head 
into the dowdy bonnet at one shake; imd answering my inquiry 
whether she liked dancing, by replying, “Not with boys,” tied it 
aemss her chin and wont home contemptuous. * 

“ Old Mr. Turveydrop is so sorry,” said Caddy, “ that he has not 
finished dressing yet,, and cannot have the pleasure of seeing you 
before you go. ^Tou are such a favourite of his, Esther.” 

1 expressed myself much obliged to him, but did not think it 
necessary to odd that I readily .dispensed with this attention. 

“ It takes him a long time to dress,” said Caddy, “ because he is 
very much looked up to in such things, you know, and has a reputa¬ 
tion to support. You can’t think how kind he is to Pa. He talks to 
Pa, of an evening, about the Prince Begent, and 1 never saw Pa so 
anterested.” 

There was something in the picture of Mr. Turveydrop bestowing 
his Deportment on Mr. Jelly by, that quite took my fancy, I asked 
Caddy, if he brought her papa'out much? 

“ No,” said Caddy, “ I don’t know that he does that; but ho talks 
to Pa, and Pa greatly admires him, and listens, and likes it. Qf 
course I am aware that Pa has hardly any claims to Deportment, but 
they get on together delightfully. You can’t think what good com¬ 
panions they make. I never saw Fa take snuff before in my life; but 
ho takes one pinch out of Mr, Turveydrop’s box regularly, and keeps 
putting it to his nose and taking it away again, all the evening.” 

That old Mr. Turveydrop should ever, in the chances and changes 
of life, have come to the rescue of Mr. Jellyby from Borrioboola-Gha, 
appeared to me to be one of the pleasantest of oddities. 

“ As to Peepy,” said Caddy, with a little hesitation, “ whom I was 
most afraid of-ynext to having any family of my own, Esther—as an 
‘inconvenience to Mr. Turveydrop, the kindness of the old gentleman 
to that child is beyond everything. He asks to see him, my dear! 
He lets him take the newspaper up to him in bed; he gives him the 
crusts of his toast to eat; he sends him on little*errands about the 
house; he tells him to come to me for sixpences. In short,” 'said 
Caddy,,cheeiily, “and not to prose, I am a very fortunate girl, and 
ought to be very grateful. Where are we going, Esther ? ” 
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« To the Old Street Eoed,” said I; “ where I hare^a few words to 
say to the solicitor’s clerk, who was sent to meet me at the coach- 
o£5g 6 on the very day jfyheu I came to London, and first saw yon, my 
dear. Now I think of it, the gentleman who brought ns to your 
house.” ' 

« Then, indeed, I seem to be natnrally the person to go with yon,” 
retnmed Caddy. 

To the Old Street Eoad wo went, and there inquired at Mrs. 
Guppy’s residence for Mrs. Guppy. Mrs. Guppy, occupying the 
parlours, and haring indeed been visibly in danger of cracHng her¬ 
self like a nut in the front parlour-door by peeping out before she 
was asked for, immediately presented herself, and requested us to 
walk in. She was an old lady in a large cap, with rather a red nose 
and rather an imstoady eye, but smiling all over. Her close little 
sitting-rbom was prepared for a visit; and there was a portrait of her 
son in it, which, I had almost written here, was more like thfm life: 
it insisted upon him with such obstinacy, and was so determined not 
to let him off. * 

Not only was the portrait there, but we found the origined there 
too. He was dressed in a great many colours, and was discovered at 
a table reading law-papers with his forefinger to his forehead. 

“Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Guppy, rising, “this is indeed an 
Oasis. Mother, will you bo so good as to put a chair for the other 
lady, and got out of the gangway.” 

Mrs. Guppy, whoso incessant smiling gave her quite a waggish 
appearance, did as her son requested; and then sat down in a comer, 
holding her pocket-handkerchief to her chest, like a fomentation, with 
both hands. 

I prei^nted Caddy, and Mr. Guppy said that any friend of mine 
was more ihan welcome. I then proceeded to the object of my visit. 

“ I took the libei’ty of sending you a note, sir,” said I. 

Mr. Guppy acknowledged the receipt by taking it out of his breast¬ 
pocket, putting it to his lips, and returning it to his pocket with a 
bow. Mr. Guppy’s mother was so diverted that she rolled her head 
as she smiled, and made a silent appeal to Caddy with her elbow. 

“ Could I speak to you ak)»ie for a moment ? ” said I. 

Anything like the jocoseness of Mr. Guppy’s mother just now, I 
think I never saw. She made no sound of laughter; but she rolled 
her head, and shook it, and put her handkerchief to her mouth, and 
appealed to Caddy with her elbow, and her hand, and her shoulder, 
and was so unspeakably 'entertained altogether that it was with somo 
difficulty she could marshal Caddy through the little folding-door into 
her bedroom adjoining. 

“ Miss Summerdon,” said Mr. Guppy, “ you will excuse the way¬ 
wardness of a parent eveif mindful of a son’s appiness. My mother, 
though highly exi^perating to the feelings, is actuated by maternal 
dictates.” 
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I could hardly have believed that anybody could in a moment hav6 
turned so red^ or changed k) much, as Ouppy did when I now put 
up my veil. 

“ I asked the flavour of seeing you for a few moments here,” said I, 
“ in preference to calling at Mr. Kenge’s, because, remembering what 
you said on ad occasion when you spoko to me in cenhdenco, I 
feared I might otherwise cause you someomboiTassment, Mr. Guppy.” 

I caused him embarrassment enough as it was, 1 am sure. 1 never 
saw such Altering, such confusion, such amazement and apprehen¬ 
sion. 

"Miss Summerson,” stammered Mr. Gup2)y, *1— “1 —beg your 
pardon, but in our profession—we—we—find it necessary to be explieit. 
You have referred to an occasion, miss, when I—when I did myself 
the honour of making a declaration which-” 

Something seemed to rise in his throat that he could npt possibly 
swallow. He put his hand there, coughed, made faces, tried again to 
swallow it, coughed again, made faces again, looked all round the 
room, and fluttered his pajiers. 

“ A kind of giddy sensation has come upon me, miss,” he explained, 
" which rather knocks me over. I—er—a little subject to this sort 
of thing—er—By George t ”* 

I gave him a little time to recover. He consumed it in putting his 
hand to his forehead and taking it away again, and in backing his 
chair into the corner behind him. 

“ My intention was to remark, miss,” said Mr. Guppy, “ —dear me 
—something bronchial, I think—^hem!—to remark tliat yon was so 
good on that occasion as to repel and repudiate that declaration. 
You—you wouldn’t perhapft object to admit that? Though no 
witnesses are present, it might be a satisfaction to—^to your mind— 
if you was to put in that admission.” 

There can bo no doubt,” said I, " that I declined four proposal 
without any reservation or qualification whatever, Mr.*Guppy.” 

Thank you, miss,” he returned, measuring the table with his 
troubled hands. “ So far that’s satisfactory, and it does you credit. 
Er—this is certainly bronchial I—^mnst bo in the tubes—er—^you 
wouldn’t perhaps be offended if 1 w'as to mention—not that it’s 
necessary, for your own good sense or any persou’s sense must show 
’em that—^if I was to mention that such df^aration on my part was 
final, and there terminated ? ” 

" I quite understand that,” said I. * 

“Perha|>#--er—^it ma^ not be worth .the form, but it might be 
a satisfaction to yonr mind—perhaps you wouldn’t object to admit 
that, miss?” said Mr. Guppy. 

“ I admit it most fully and freely,” said 1. , 

"Thank you,” returned Mr. Guppy^ "Very honourable, I am 
sure. 1 regret that my arraugements in lifo, combined with dfeum- 
stances over wMoh I have rfo control, will put it out of my power 
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ever to fall back upon that offer, or to renew it in any shape or form 
whatever; but it will ever be a. retrospect entwined—er^with friend¬ 
ship’s bowers.” Mr. Guppy’s bronchitis came to his relief, and 
stopped his measurement of the table. 

I may now perhaps mention what 1 wished to say to yon ? ” I 
began. e 

” I shall be honoured, I am sure,” said Mr. Guppy. “ I am so 
j>ersuaded that your own good sense and right feeling, miss, will— 
will keep you as square as possible—that I can have nothing but 
pleasure, I am sure, in hearing any observations you may wish to 
offer.” • 

“ You were so good as to imply, on that occasion-” 

“ Excuse me, miss,” said Mr. Guppy, “ but we had better not travel 
out of the record into implication. I cannot admit that I implied 
anything.”! 

“You said on that occasion,” I recommenced, “that you might 
possibly have the means of advancing my interests, and promoting 
my fortunes, by making discoveries of which I shouldjbe the subject. 
I presume that you founded that belief upon your general knowledge 
of my being an orphan girl, indebted for everything to the benevolence 
of Mr. Jarndyce. Now, the beginning hnd the end of what I have 
come to bog of you iri, Mr. Guppy, that you will have the kindness to 
relinquish all idea of so serving mo. 1 have thought of this some¬ 
times, and 1 have thought of it most lately—since 1 have been ill. At 
length 1 have decided, in caso you should at any time recall that 
purpose, and act upon it in any way, to come to yon, and assure you 
that yon are altogether mistaken. Yon could make no discovery in 
reference to mo that would do me the least service, or give me the 
least pleasure. I am acquainted with my personal history; and 
I have it in my power to assuro you that you never can advance my 
welfare by s^oli means. Yon may, perhaps, have abandoned this pro¬ 
ject a long time. If so, excuse my giving you unnecessary trouble. 
If not, I entreat you, on the assurance 1 have given you, henceforth 
to lay it aside. I beg you to do this, for my peace.” 

“ I am bound to confess,” said Mr. Guppy, “ that you express your¬ 
self, miss, with that good sense and right feeling for which I gave 
you credit Nothing can be more satisfactory than such right feeling, 
and if I mistook any intentions on your part just now, I am prepar^ 
to tender a full apology. I*should wish to be understood, miss, as 
hereby offering that apology—limiting it, as your own good sense and 
right feeling will point out the necessity of, to the Jjresent pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

I must say for Mr. Guppy that the shuffling manner ho had had 
upon'him improved very much. Ho seemed truly glad to be able to 
do something I asked, and h^e looked ashamed. 

“ If you will allow me to finish what I have to say at once, so that 
I may We no occasion to resume,” I 'Went on^ seeing him about to 
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speak, “ yon will do me a kindness, sir. I come to yon as pmately 
as possible, lAcauso you announced this impression of yours to me in a 
confidence which I have really wished to respect—and which I always 
have respected, as you remember. I havot mentioned my illness. 
There really is no reason why I should hesitate to say that 1 know 
veiy well that tmy little delicacy I might have had i^ making a 
request to you, is quite removed. Therefore I make the entreaty 
I have now preferred; and I hope yon will have sufficient considera¬ 
tion for me, to accede to it.” 

I must do Mr. Guppy the further justice of saying that he had 
looked more and more ashamed, and that he looked most ashamed, and 
very earnest, when he now replied with a burning face: 

“ Upon my word and honour, upon my life, upon my soul, Miss 
Summerson, as 1 qpi a living man, I’ll act according to your wish! 
I’ll never go another step in opposition to it. I’ll take my oath to it, 
if it will be any satisfaction to you. In what I promise at this present 
time touching the matters now in question,” continued Mr. Guppy, 
rapidly, as if ^e we're repeating a familiar form of words, “ I speak 

the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so-” 

** I am quite satisfied,” said I, rising at this point, “ and I thank 
you very much. Caddy, my* dear, I am ready I ” 

Mr. Guppy’s mother returned with Caddy (now making me the 
recipient of her silent laughter and her nudges), and we took our 
leave. Mr. Guppy saw us to the door witli the air of one who was 
either imperfectly awake or walking in his sleep; and wo left him 
there, staring. 

But in a minute he came after us do^vn the street without any hat, 
and with his long hair a}l blown about, and stopped us, saying 
fervently: 

“Miss Summerson, upon my honour and soul, you may depend 
upon me 1 ” • . * 

“ I do,” said I, “ quite confidently,” • 

“ I beg your pardon, miss,” said Mr. Guppy, going with one leg 
and staying with the other, “ but this lady being present—your own 
witness—it might be a satisfaction to your mind (which I should wish 
to sot at rest) if you was to repeat those admissions.” 

“ Well, Caddy,” said I, turaing to her, “ perhaps you will not bo 
surprised whon I teU you, my dear, that there never has been any 

engagement-*' • 

“ No proposal or promise of marriage whatsoever,” suggested Mr. 
Guppy, • 

“ No proposal or promise of marriage whatsoever,” said I, “ between 
this gentleman-” 

“William Guppy of Fenton Place,^Pentonville, in the county of 
Middlesex,” he murmured. ' 

“Between this gentleman, Mr. William Guppy, of Fenton Place, 
Fentonville, in the county of*Middlesex, and myself.” 
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Thank yon, misSf" said Mr. Guppy. “ Very full,—er—excuse me 
—^lady’s name, Christiaii and surname both ? t 

IgaTethem. 

“ Married woman, I believe ? " said Mr. Gupy. ** Handed woman. 
Thank you. Formerly Caroline Jellyby, spinirter, then of Thavios 
Inn, withii\.the city of London, but extra-parochial; now of Newman 
Street, Oxford Street. Much obliged.” 

He rap home and came running back again. 

“ Touching that matter, you know, I really and truly am very sorry 
that my arrangements in life, combined with circumstances over which 
I have no control, should prevent a renewed of what was wholly 
terminated some time back,” said Mr. Guppy to me, forlornly and 
despondently, ** but it couldn’t be. Now could it, you know I I only 
put it to you.” , 

I replied it certainly could not. The subject did not admit of a 
doubt. He thanked me, and ran to his mother’s again—and back 
again. 

" It’s very honourable of you, miss, I am sure,” said Mr. Guppy. 
“ If an altar could be erected in the bowers of friendship—but, upon 
my soul, you may rely upon me in every respect, save and except the 
tender passion only! ” 

The struggle in Mr. Guppy’s breast, and the numerous oscillations 
it oco^ioned him between his mother’s door and us, were sufficiently 
conspicuous in the windy street (particularly as his hair wanted 
cutting), to make us hurry away, I did so with a lightened heart; 
but when we last looked back, Mr. Guppy was still oscillating in the 
same troubled state of mind. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 

The name of Mb. Vholes, preceded by the legend Ground Floor, is 
inscribed upon a door-post in Sjmond’s Inn, Chancery Lane: a little, 
pale, wall-eyed, woe-begone inn, like a large dnst-biun of two com¬ 
partments and a sifter. It lobks as if Symond wore a sparing man in 
his way, and constmeted his inn of old building materials, which took 
kindly to the dry rot and to dirt and all things decaymg*and dismal, 
and pm-petuated Symond’s memory with congenial shahbiness. 
Quartered in this dingy hatchment commemorative of Symond, are the 
legal l)earings of Mr. Tholes. 

Mr. Yhoks’s office,^, disposition retiring and in situation retired, 
is squeezed up in a comer, and blinks at a dead wall. Three feet of 
knotty floored dark passage bring the client to Mr. Vholes’s jet black 
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door, in an angle profoundly dark on the brightest midsnnmier 
morning, and incumbered by a black bnlk-head of cellarage staircase, 
against which belated civilians generally strike their brows. Mr. 
Vholes’s chambers are on so small a scale, that one clerk can open 
the door without getting off his stool, while till other who elbows him 
at the same desk has eqtial facilities for poking the fire. A smell as 
of unwholesome sheep, blending with the smell of must aibd dust, is 
referable to the nightly (and often daily) consumption of mutton fat 
in candles, and to me fretting of parchment forms and skins in greasy 
drawers. The atmosphere is otherwise stale and close. The place 
was last painted or whitewashed beyond the memory^of man, and the 
two chimneys smoke, and there is a loose outer surface of soot every¬ 
where, and the dull cracked windows in their heavy frames have but 
one piece of character in them, which is a determination to be always 
dirty, and always* shut, unless coerced. This accounts for the 
phenomenon of the weaker of the two usually having a bundle of fire¬ 
wood thrust between its jaws in hot weather. 

Mr. Yholes is a very respectable man. He has not a large business, 
but he is a vfiry respectable man. He is allowed by the greater 
attorneys who have made good fortunes, or are making them, to bo 
a most respectable man. Hq never misses a chance in his practice; 
which is a mark of respectability. He never takes any pleasure; which 
is another mark of respectability. He is reserved and serious; which 
is another mark of respectability. His digestion is impaired, which is 
highly respectable. And he is making hay of the grass which is 
flesh, for his three daughters. And his lather is dependent on him in 
the Vale of Taunton. 

The one ^eat principle of Jthe English law is, to make business for 
itself. ThOTe is no other principle distinctly, certainly, and con¬ 
sistently maintained through aU its narrow turnings. Viewed by this 
light it becomes a coherent scheme, and not the monstrjjgis maze the 
laity are apt to think it. Let them but once clearly pprccive that’its 
grand piinciple is to make busmess for itself at ^eir expense, and 
surely they will cease to grumble. 

But, not perceiving this quite plainly—only seeing it by halves in 
a confused way—the laity sometimes suffer in peace and pocket, with 
a bad grace, and do grumble very much. Then this respectability of 
Mr. Vholes is brought into powerful play against them. “ Bepeal this 
statute, my good sir ? ” says Mr. Konge,.to a muarting client, ‘^repeal 
it, my dear sir? Never, with my consent. Alter this law, sir, and 
what will ba the effect of your ram proceeding on a class of practi¬ 
tioners very worthily represented, allow* me to say to you, by the 
opposite attorney in the case, Mr. Vholes? Sir, that class of practi¬ 
tioners would be swept from ihe face o| the earth. Now you cannot 
afford—I will say, the social system cannot afford—^to lose an order 
of men like Mr. Vholes, Diligent, porsovering, steady, scute in 
business. My dear sir, I understand your present feelings against the 
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existing state of things, which 1 grant to he a li^e hard in your case; 
but I can never raise my voice for the demolition of class of men 
like Mr. Yholes.” The respectability of Mr. Yholes has even been 
cited with crushing effect before Parliamentary committees,^ as in 
the following blue miHutes of a distinguished attorney’s evidence. 

Question ^number five hundi'ed and seventeen thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-inno]). If I understand you, these forms of practice in^s- 
putably occasion delay? Answer. Yes, some delay. Question. 
And great expense ? Answer. Most assuredly they cannot be gone 
through for nothing. Question. And unspeakable vexation ? Answer. 
I am not prep^d to say that. They have never given me any 
vexation; quite the contraiy. Question. But you think that their 
abolition would damage a class of practitioners ? Answer. I have 
no doubt of it. Question. Can you instance any type of that class ? 
Answer. Yes. I would unhesitatingly mentioii Mr. Vholes. Ho 
would be ruined. Question. Mr. Yholes is considered, in the profes¬ 


sion, a respectable man? Answer”—which proved fatal to the 
inquiry for ten years—Mr. Yholes is-considered, in the profession, a 
most respectable man.” * 

So in familiar conversation, private authorities no less disinterested 


will remark that they don’t know what, this age is coming to; that 
we are plunging down precipices; that now here is something else 
gone; t^t these changes are death to people like Yholes: a man of 
undoubted respectability, with a father in the Yale of Taunton, and 
three daughters at home. Take a few steps more in this direction, 
say they, and what is to become of Yholes’s father? Is he to 
perish ? And of Yholes’s daughters ? Are they to be shirt-makers, 
or governesses?, As though, Mr. Yhples and his relations being 
minor cannibal chiefs, and it being proposed to abolish cannibalism, 


indignant champions were to put the case thus; Make man-eating 
unlawful, anj^ you starve the Yholeses! 

In a word, l^r. Yholes, with his three daughters and his father in 
the Yale of Taunton, is continually doing duty, like a piece of timbei', 
to shore up some decayed foundation that has become a pitfall and a 
nuisance. And with a great many people in a great many instances, 
the question is never one of a change from Wrong to Bight (which is 
quite an extraneous consideraaon), but is always one of injury or 
^vantage to that eminently respectable legion, Yholes. 

The Chancellor is, within,these ten minutes, “up” for the long 
vacation. Mr. Yholes, and his young client, and several blue bags 
hastily stifflfed, out of all regularity of form, as the larger sort of 
serpents are in their first gorged state, have returned to the official 
den. Mr. Yholes, quiet and unmoved, as a man of so much respecta¬ 
bility ought to be, takes ofiT his close black gloves as if he were skinning 
his hands, lilts off hi^ tight hat as if he were scalping himself, and 
sits down at his desk. The client throws his hat and gloves upon the 
ground—^tosses them anywhere, without ^looking after them or caring 
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jrhere^ they go; flings^ himself into a chair, half sighing and half 
groaning; rests his aching head upon his hand, and looks the portrait 
of Young Despair. 

“ Again nothing done I ** says Bichard. " lathing, nothing done I ” 

“Don’t say nothing done, sir,” returns the placid Vholes. “Tliat 
is scarcely fair, sk, scarcely fair! ” 

“ Why, what w done ? ” says Bichard, turning gloomily upon him. 

“That may not be the whole question,” returns Vholes. “The 
question may branch off into what is doing, what is doing ? ” 

“ And what is doing ? ” asks the moody client. 

Vholes, sitting with his arms on the desk, quietly bringing the tips 
of his live right fingers to meet the tips of his fife left fingers, and 
quietly separating them again, and fixedly and slowly looking at his 
client, replies: 

“A good deal is doing, sir. We have put our shoulders to the 
wheel, Mr. Carstone, and the wheel is going round.” * 

“ Yes, with Ixion on it. How am I to get through the next four or 
five accursed months ? ” exclaims the young man, rising from his ch air 
and walking abt>ut the room. 

“ Mr. C.,” returns Vholes, following him close with his eyes wherever 
he goes, “ your spirits are hasty, and I am soiTy for it on your account. 
Excuse mo if I recommend you not to chafe so much, not to be so 
impetuous, not to wear yourself out so. You should have more 
patience. You should sustain yourself better.” 

“ I ought to imitate you, in fact, Mr. Vholes ? ” says Bichard, sitting 
down again with an impatient laugh, and beating the Devil’s Tattoo 
with his boot on the patternless carpet. 

“ Sir,” returns Vholes, always looking at the client, as if he were 
making a lingering meal of’ him with his eyes as well as with his 
professional appetite. “ Sir,” roturas Vholes, with his inward manner 
of speech and his bloodless quietude; “ I should not have had t,ho 
presumption to propose myself as a model, for your imitation or any 
man’s. Let mo but leave the good name to my throe daughters, and 
that is enough for mo; I am not a self-seeker. But, since you mention 
me so pointedly, I will acknowledge that I should like to impart to 
you a little of my—come, sir, you are disposed to call it insensibility, 
and 1 am sure I have no objection—say insensibility—a little of my 
insensibility.” 

“ Mr. Vholes,” explains the client, somewhat abashed, “ I had no 
intention to accuse you of insensibility.” , 

“I thinklyou had, sir, without knowing it,” returns the equable 
Vholes. “ Very naturally. It is my duty *10 attend to your interests 
with a cool head, and I can quite understand that to your excited 
feelings I may appear, at such times as-the present, insensible. My 
daughters may know me better; my aged father unay know me bettor. 
But they have known me much longer than you have, and the con¬ 
fiding eye of affection is not the distrustful eye of business. Hot that 
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I complain, sii', of the eye of business being distrnsiful; quite the 
contrary. In attending to your interests, I 'wish to hai«e tdl |)o^ble 
clieclm upon me; it is light that I should have them; I court inquiiy. 
But your iutcrests deipmid that I should be cool and methodical, 
Mr. Oarstone; and 1 cannot bo otherwiso—no, sir, not eyen to please 
you.” , ^ ^ 

Mr. YholM, after glancing at the official cat who is patiently 
watching a mouse’s hole, fixes his' charmed gaze again on his young 
client, and proceeds in Ids buttoned-up half-audible voice, as if there 
woi'e an untdean spirit in him that 'will neither come out nor speak 
out: r 

**What are you to do, sir, you inquire, duimg the vacation. I 
should hope you gentlemen of the army may find many moans of 
amusing yourselves, if you give your minds to it.^ If you had asked 
roe what 1 was to do, during the vacation, I could have answered you 
more readily. I am to attend to your interests. I am to be found 
here, day by day, attending to your interests. That is my duty, 
Mr. C.; and term-time or vacation makes no difference to me. If you 
wish to consult mo as to your interests, you will find^mo here at all 
times alike. Other professional mon go out of town. I don’t. Not 
that I blame them for going; I merely say, I don’t go. This desk is 
your rock, sir I ” 

Mr. Vholes gives it a rap, and it sounds os hollow as a coffin. Not 
to Bichard, though. There is encouragement in the sound to him. 
Perhaps Mr. Vholes knows there is. 

“ I am perfectly aware, Mr. Vholes,” says Bichard, more familiarly 
and good-humouredly, “ that you are the most reliable fellow in the 
world; and that*to have to do with you,*is to have to do with a man 
of business who is not tc be hoodwinked. But put yourself in my 
case, dragging on this dislocated life, sinking deeper and deeper into 
difficulty ev(K*y day, continually hoping and continually disappointed, 
conscious of c&ango upon change for the worse in myself, and of no 
change for the better in anything else; and yon will find it a dork- 
looking case sometimes, as I do.” 

“ You know,” says Mr. Vholes, “ that I never give hopes, sir. I 
told you from the first, Mr. 0.. that I never give hopes. Particularly 
in a case like this, whore the greater part of the costs comes out of 
the estate, 1 should not bo considerate of my good name, if I gave 
hopes. It 'might seem as if costs were my object. Still, when you 
say there is no change for the better, I must, as a bare matter ofitict, 
deny that.” ♦ 

“ Aye ? ” returns Bichard, brightening. « But how do you make it 
out?” 

“ Mr. Carstone, you are represented by-” 

“ You said just noftr —a rock.” 

“Yes, sir,” says Mr. Vholes, gently shaking his head and rapping 
the hollow desk, with a sound as if ashes were falling on a^es, and 
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duet on dost, “ a rock. That’s something. Yon arc separately repre¬ 
sented, and no*lon^r hidden and lost in the interests of othera 
Thai's something. Ilie suit does not sleep; we wake it np, we air it, 
wo walk it about. Thai's something. lt’s ,noi«all Jamdyce, in fact 
as well as in name. Tha£s somethhig. Nobody has it all his own 
way now, sir. And that's something, surely.” 

Bichard, his face flushing suddenly, strikes the desk with his 
clenched hand. 

Mr. Yholes! If any man had told mo, when 1 first went to John 
Jarndyco’s house, that he was anything but the disinterested fnend he 
seemed—that he was what he has gradually turned out4o be—I could 
have found no words strong enough to repel the slander; I could not 
have defended him too ardently. So little did I know of the world! 
Whereas, now, I do declare to you that he becomes to me the embodi¬ 
ment of the suit; that, in place of its being an abstraction, it is John 
Jamdyce; that the more 1 suffer, the more indignant 1 am with him; 
that every new delay, and every new disappointment, is only a new 
injury from Joh^j Jarndyce’s hand.” 

“ No, no,” says Yholes.' “ Don’t say so. We ought to have patience, 
all of us. Besides, I never disparage, sir. I never disparage.” 

“ Mr. Yholes,” returns the angry client. “ You know as well as I, 
that he would have strangled the suit if he could.” 

“ He was not active in it,” Mr. Yholes admits, with an appearance 
of reluctance. He certainly was not active in it. But however, but 
Jiowever, he might have had amiable intentions. Who con read the 
heart, Mr. 0.1” 

" You can,” returns Bichard. 

«I,Mr. 0.?” .* 

“ Well enough to know what his intentions were. Are, or Me not, 
our interests conflicting? Tell—me—that?” says Bichard, accom¬ 
panying his last three words with three raps on his rock 0 # trust. • 

“ Mr. 0.,” returns Yholes, immovable in attitude and ntjver winkiBg 
his himgry eyes, “ I should be wanting in my duty as your profes¬ 
sional adviser, I should be departing from my fidelity to your interests, 
if 1 represent^! those interests as identical with the interests of Mr. 
Jamdyce. They are no such thing, sir. I never impute motive -, I 
both have, and am, a father, and I never impute motives. But I must 
not shrink from a professional duty, even if it sows dissensions in 
families. I understand you to be now cdbsulting me professionally, 
as to your interests? You are so? I leply then, they are not 
• identical with"those of Mr. Jamdyce.” 

“ Of course they are not 1 ” cries Bichard’. “ You found that out, 
long ago.” 

“ Mr. C.,” returns Yholes, “ I wish to say no more of any third party 
''than is necessa^. I wish to leave my goo^ name'unsullied, together 
with any little^roporty of which I may become possessed through 
industry and perseverance, to ndiy daughters Emma, Jane, and Caroline. 
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I also desire to live in amity with my professional brethren. When 
Mr. Skimpole did me the honour, sir—I will not s£y the rerjr high 
honour, for I never stoop to flattery—of bringing us together in this 
room, I mentioned to»you that I could offer no opinion or advice as to 
your interests, while those interests were intrusted to another member 
of the profession. And I spoke in such terms as I was bound to 
speak, of Kenge and Carboy’s office, which stands high. - You, sir, 
thought fit to withdraw your interests from that keeping nevertheless, 
and to offer them to me. You brought them with clean hands, sir, 
and I accepted them with clean hands. Those interests are now 
paramount in •this office. My digestive functions, as you may have 
hoard me mention, are not in a good state, and rest might improve 
them; but I shall not rest, sir, while I am your representative. 
Whenever you want me, you will find me herc^ Summon me any¬ 
where, ^d I will come. During the long vacation, sir, I shall devote 
my leisure to studying your interests more and more closely, and to 
making arrangements for moving heaven and earth (including, of 
course, the Chancellor) after Michaelmas term ;'and ^hen I ultimately 
congratulate you, sir,” says Mr. Vholes, wit^ the severity of a deter¬ 
mined man, “ when I ultimately congratulate you, sir, with all my 
heart, on your accession to fortune—which, but that I never give 
hopes, I might say something further about—you will owe mo notliing, 
beyond whatever little balance may be then outstanding of the costs 
as between solicitor and client, not included in the taxed costs allowed 
out of the estate. I pretend to no claim upon you, Mr. C., but for th<v 
zealous and active discharge—not the languid and routine discharge, 
sir: that much credit I Stipulate for—of my professional duty. My 
duty prosperodsly ended, all between hs is ended.” 

^ Vholes finally adds, by way of rider to this declaration of his prin¬ 
ciples, that as Mr. Carstone is about to rejoin his regiment, perhaps 
^r. 0. will favour him with an order on his agent for twenty pounds 
on account. ' 

For there have been many little consultations and attendances of 
late, sir,*’ observes Vholes, turning over the leaves of his Diary, “ and 
these things mount up, and. I don’t profess to be a man of capital. 
When we first entered on our present relations, I stated to you openly 
—^it is a principle of mine that there never can be too much openness 
between solicitor and client—that I was not a man of capital; and 
that if capital was your object, you had better leave your papers in 
Kongo’s'Office. No, Mr. C., you will find none of the advantages, 
or disadvantages, of capital here, sir. This,” Vholcs*gives the desk 
one hollow blow again,is your rock; it pretends to bo nothing 
more.” 

The client, with his dej3ction insensibly relieved, and his vague 
hopes rekindled^ takes pen^, and ink and writes the draft; not "without 
perplexed consideration and calculation of th^ dfNb it may bear, 
implying scant effects in the agont’s'hands. All the while, Vholes, 
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bnttonod up in body and mind, looks at him attentively. All the 
while, Yholes*s official cat watches the mouse’s hole. 

Lastly, the client, shaking hands, beseeches Mr, Vholes, for 
Heaven’s sake and Earth’s sake, to do his utmost, to “pull him 
through ” the Court of Chancery. Mr. Vholes, ^ho never ^vos hopes, 
lays his palm u;ipon the client’s shoulder, and answers with a smile, 
“ Always here, sir. Personidly, or by letter, you will always find me 
here, sir, with my shoulder to the wheel.” Thus they part; and 
Vholes, left alone, employs himself in cai*ryiag sundry little matters 
out of his Diary into his draft bill book, for the ultimate behoof of his 
three daughters. So might an industrious fox, or bear, make up his 
account of chickens or stray travellers with an eye to his cubs; not 
to disparage by that word the three raw-visaged, lank, and buttoned-up 
maidens, who dwell with the parent Vholes in an earthy cottage 
situated in a damp garden at Eennington. 

Itiehard, emerging from the heavy shade of Symond’s In» into the 
sunshine of Chancery Lane—for there happens to bo sunshine thero 
to-day—walks thoughtfully on, and turns into Lincoln’s Inn, and 
passes under th^f shadow of tho Lincoln’s Inn trees. On many such 
loungers have the speckled shadows of those trees often fallen; on 
the like bent head, the bitten, nail, the lowering eye, the lingering 
step, tho purposeless and dreamy air, tho good consuming and con¬ 
sumed, tho life turned sour. This lounger is not shabby yet, but 
that may come. Chancery, which knows no wisdom but in Precedent, 
is very rich in such Precedents; and why should one be different 
* from ten thousand ? 

Yet the time is so short since his depreciation began, that as ho 
sauntei’s away, reluctant to leave the spot for some long months 
together, though he hates it, llichard himself may feel his own case 
as if it were a startling one. While his heart is heavy with corroding 
care, suspense, distrust, and doubt, it may have room for some sorrow¬ 
ful wonder when ho recalls how different his first vi^t thero, how 
different he, how different all tho colours of his mind. But injustice 
breeds injustice; tho fighting with shadows and being defeated by 
them, necessitates the setting up of substances to combat; from the 
impalpable suit which no man alive can imderstand, the time for that 
being long gone by, it has become a gloomy relief to turn to the 
palpable figure of the friend who would have saved him from this 
ruin, and make him his enemy. llichard has told Vholes the truth. 
Is he in a hardened or a softened mood, he still lays his injuries 
equally at that door; he was thwarted, in that quarter,"of a set 
purpose, and that purpose could only originate in the one subject that 
is resolving his existence into itself; besides, it is a justification to 
him in his own eyes to have an embo^ed antagonist and oppressor. 

Is Eichard a monster in all this—or wbuld Chsmoery ^ found rich 
in such Frecflputs too, if they could be got for citation i&om the 
Becording Angel ? » 
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Two pairs of eyes not unused to sucli people look after him, as, 
biting his nails and brooding, he crosses tho square, and is swallowed 
up by the shadow of the southern gateway. Mr. Guppy and Mr. 
WeeTle are the possessors of those eyes, and they have been leaning 
in oonversation agaid^t the low stone parapet undei* the trees. Ho 
^passed close by them, seeing nothing but the gpund.^ 

“William,” says Mr. Weevle, eSjusting his whiskers; “there^s 
©ombustion going on there I It’s not a case of Spontaneous, but it’s 
smouldering combustion it is.” 

“ Ah 1 ” says Mr. Guppy, “ he wouldn’t keep out of JarndyoSj and I 
suppose he’s over head and ears in debt. I never knew much of him. 
He was as high as tho Monument when he was on trial at our place. 
A good riddance to me, whether as clerk or client! Well, Tony, 
that as 1 was mentioning is what they’re up to.” 

Mr. Guppy, refolding his arms, resettles Tiimself against the 
parapet, «s resuming a conversation of interest. 

“ They are still up to it, sir,” says Mr. Guppy, “ still taking stock, 
still examining papers, still going over the heaps and heaps of rubbish. 
At this rate they’ll be at it these seven years.” * 

“ And Small is helping ? ” 

“Small left us at a week’s notice. .Told Kenge, his grandfather’s 
business was too much for the old gentleman, and he could better 
himself by undertaking it. There had been a coolness between myself 
and Small on account of his being so close. But ho said you and 1 
began it; and as ho had mo there—for wo did—I put our acquaintance 
on tho old footing. That’s how I come to know what they’re up to.” * 

“ You haven’t looked in at all 9 ” 

“ Tony,” sayji Mr. Gui)py, a little disconcerted, “ to be unreserved 
with you, I don’t greatly relish tho house, except in your company, and 
therefore I have not; and therefore I proposed this little appointment 
for our fetighing away your things. There goes the hour by tho 
clock! Tojiy;” Mr. Guppy becomes mysteriously and tenderly 
eloquent; “it is necessary that I should impress upon your mind 
once more, that circumstances over which I have no control, have 
made a melancholy alteration in my most cherished plans, and in that 
unrequited image which I formerly mentioned to you as a friend. 
That imago is shattered, and that idol is laid low. My only wish 
now in connexion with the objects which I had an idea of carrying out 
in the court, with your aid os a friend, is to let ’em alone and bury 
’em in obUvion. Do you think it possible, do you think it at all 
likely (I*put it to you, Tony, as a friend), from yourdmowledge of 
that capricious and deep old character who fell a prey to the— 
Spontaneous element; do you. Tony, think it at all likely that, on 
second .thoughts, he put th^e letters away anywhere, after you saw 
him alive, and that i;hey were not destroyed that night 9 ” 

Mr. Weevle reflects forborne time. Shakes his hi||4. Decidedly 
thinks not. • \ 
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“ Tony,’* says Mr. Gnppy, as th^ wallt towards the court, “ once again 
nnderstand me, as a friend. Withont entering into fnrflier explana¬ 
tions, I may repeat that the idol is down. I hate no purpose to serve 
now, but burial in oblivion. To that I have {pledged myself. I owe 
it to myself, and I owe it to the shattered imago, as also to the cir¬ 
cumstances over Vhich I have no control. If you was to express to me 
by a gesture, by a wink, that you saw lying anywhere in your late lodg¬ 
ings, any papers that so much as looked like the papers in question, 
I would pitch them into the fire, sir, on my own responsibility.” 

Mr. Weevle nods. Mr. Guppy, much elevated in his own opinion 
by having delivered these observations, with an aiv in part forensic 
and in port romantic—this gentleman having a passion for conduct¬ 
ing anything in the form of an examination, or delivering anything in 
the form of a summing up or a speech—accompanies his friend with 
dignity to the court. 

Never, since it has been a court, has it hod such a I^)rtunatus*s 
purse of gossip as in the proceedings at the rag and bottle shop. 
Regularly, ev*)ry morning at eight, is the elder Mr. Smallwced 
brought down to the comer and carried in, accompanied by Mrs. 
SmaUweed, Judy, and Bart; and regularly, all day, do they all remain 
there until nine at night, solaced by gipsy dinners, not abundant in 
quantity, from the cook’s shop; rummaging and searching, digging, 
delving, and diving among the treasures of the late lamented. THiat 
those treasures are, they keep So secret, that the court is maddened. 
In its delirium it imagines guineas pouring out of teapots, crown- 
pieces overflowing punch-bowls, old chairs and mattresses stuffed with 
Bank of England notes. It possesses itself of the sixpenny history 
(with highly-coloured folding frontispiece) of Mr. Dhniel Dancer and 
his sistor, and also of Mr. Elwos, of Suffolk, and transfers all the facts 
from those authentic narratives to Mr. Krook. Twice when the dust¬ 
man is called in to carry off a cartload of old paper, ash«S, and broken 
bottles, the whole court assembles and pries into the ^baskets as they 
come forth. Many times the two gentlemen who write with tho 
ravenous little pens on the tissue paper are seen prowling in tho 
neighbourhood — shy of each other, their late partncrehi;ip being 
dissolved. The Sol skilfully carries a vein of tho prevailing interest 
through the Harmonic nights. Little Swills, in what are profes¬ 
sionally known as “ patter” allusions to the subject, is received with 
loud applause: and the same vocalist “ gags” in the regular business 
like a man inspired. Even Miss M. Melvilleson, in the revived Cale¬ 
donian melody of “ We’re a nodding,” points the sentiment that “ the 
dogs love broo *’ (whatever the nature of that refreshment may be) with 
such archness, and such a turn of tho head towards next door, that she 
is immediately understood to mean, Mr, Smallwecd loves to find 
money, and is nightly honoured with a.double' encore. For all this, 
the court ^^overs nothing; and, as Mrs. Pii)or and Mrs. Perkins 
now communicate to the late' lodger whose appearance is the signal for 
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a general rallj) it is in one continnal ferment to discover eTcrjthing, 
and more. 

Mr. Weevle and Mr. Gnppy, with every eye in the court’s head 
upon them, knock at ^he closed door of the late lammited’s house, 
in a high state of popularity. But, being contrary to the court’s 
expectation adnutted, they immediately become unpopular, and are 
considoiedTto mean no good. 

The shutters are more or less closed all over the house, and the 
ground-floor is sufficiently dark to require candles. Introduced into 
the back shop by Mr. Smallweed the younger, they, fresh from tho 
sunlight, can at*first see nothing save darkness and shadows; but 
they graduaUy discern the elder Mr. Smidlweed, seated in his chair 
upon the brink of a well or grave of waste paper; the virtuous Judy 
groping therein, like a female sexton; and Mrs.•Smallweed on tho 
level ground in the vicinity, snowed up in a heap of paper fragments, 
print and'manuscript, which would appear to be the accumulated 
compliments that have been sent flying at her in the course of the day. 
The whole party, Small included, are blackened with^dust and dirt, 
and present a fiendish appearance not relieved by the general aspect 
of the room. There is more litter and lumber in it than of old, and 
it is dii'tier if possible ; likewise, it is ghostly with traces of its dead 
inhabitant, and even with his chalked writing on the wall. 

On the entrance of visitors, Mr. Smallweed and Judy simultaneously 
fold their arms and stop in their researches. 

“ Aha 1 ” croaks the old gentleman. “ How de do, gentlemen, how 
do do! Come to fetch your property, Mr. Weevle? That’s well, 
that’s welL Ha I ha! We should have been forced to sell you up, 
sir, to pay your warehouse room, if you had left it here much longer. 
Yon feel quite at home here, again, I dare say? Glad to see you, 
glad to see you! ” 

Mr. Weevb, thanking him, casts an eye about. Mr. Guppy’s eye 
follows Mr. Weevle’s eyo. Mr. Weovle’s eye comes back without any 
now irjtelligence in it. Mr. Guppy’s eye comes back, and meets Mr. 
Smallwood’s eye. That engaging old gentleman is still murmuring, 
like some wound-up instrument running down, “How de do, sir—how 

de-j4iow-.” And then having run down, he lapses into grinning 

silence, as Mr. Guppy starts at seeing Mr. Tulkinghorn standing in 
the darkness opposite, with his hands behind him. 

“ Gentleman so kind as to *act as my solicitor,” says Grandfather 
Smallweed.^ “ I am not the sort of client for a gentloman of such note; 
but he is so good 1 ” • 

Mr. Guppy slightly nudging his friend to take another look, makes 
a shuffling bow to Mr. Tulkinghorn, who returns it with an easy nod, 
Mr. Tnlldnghom is looking qp as if ho had nothing else to do, and 
were rather amused by* the noyelty. 

“A good deal of property here, sir, I should say,’^Mr. Guppy 
ol^rves to Mr. Smallweed. * 
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“ PriuciiMil^ rags and rubbish, my dear friend I rags and rubbish I 
Mo and Bart, ^nd my grand-daughter Judy, are endeavouring to 
out an inventory of what’s woiiih anything to mIL But we haven’t 
come to much as yet, we—haven’t—come—to-«-hah 1 ” 

Mr. Smallweed has run down again; while -IMr. Weevle’s eye, 
attended by Mr.*Guppy’s eye, has again gone round.the^room and 
come bach. 

“ Well, sir,” says Mr. Weovle. “ We won’t intrude any longer, if 
you’ll allow us to go up-stairs.” 

“Anywhere, my dear sir, anywhere! You’re at home. Make 
yourself so, pray! ” • 

As they go np-stairs, Mr. Guppy lifts his eyebrows inquiringly, 
and looks at Tony. Tony shakes his head. They find the old room 
very dull and disi^al, with the ashes of the fire that was burning 
on that memorable night yet in the discoloured grate. Y^ey have 
a groat disinclination to touch any object, and carefully blow the dust 
from it first. Nor are they desirous to prolong their visit: packing 
the few moveables with all possible speed, and never speaking above 
a whisper. 

“Look here,” says Tony, recoiling. “Here’s that horrible cat 
coming in! ” 

Mr. Guppy retreats l^hind a chair. “ Small told mo of her. Sho 
went leaping and bounding and tearing about, that night, like a 
Dragon, and got out on the house-top, and roamed about up there for 
a fortnight, and then came tumbling down the chimney very thin. 
Did you ever see such a brute ? Looks as if sho know all about it, 
don’t she ? Almost looks as if she was Erook. Shoohoo! Get out, 
you goblin! ” , * ‘ 

Lady Jane in the doorway, with her tiger-snarl from ear to 
ear, and her club of a tail, shows no intention of obeying; but Mr. 
Tulkiughorn stumbling over her, she spits at his mfty legs, and 
swearing wrathfully, ti^es her arched back up-stairs.* Possibly to 
roam the house-tops again, and return by the chimney. 

“ Mr. Guppy,” says Mr. Tulkiughorn, “ could I have a word with 
you ? ” 

Mr. Guppy is engaged in collecting the Galaxy GaHery of BnUsh 
Beauty from the W'all, and depositing those works of art in their old 
ignoble bandbox. “ Sir,” ho returns, reddening, “ I wish to act with 
courtesy towards every member of the profession, and especially, I aim 
sure, towards a member of it so well known as yourself—Dwill truly 
add, sir, so ^distinguished as yourself. Still, Mr. Tulkiughorn, sir, 
I must stipulate that if you have any .word with me, that word is 
spoken in the presence of my friend.” 

“ Oh, indeed ? ” says Mr. Tulkiughornt 

“Yes, sii*. My reasons are not of a personal nature at all; but 
they are aniplj^ sufficient for myself.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt.” Wr. Tulkiughorn is as imperturbable as 
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the hearfh-stone to which, he has quietly walked. “^The matter is 
not of that consequence that I need put you to the trouble of making 
any conditions, Mr, Guppy.’* Ho pauses here to smile, and his smile 
is as dull and rusty aschis pantaloons. “ You are to be congratulated, 
Mr. Guppy; you are a fortunate young man, sir.” 

“ Pretty well so, Mr. Tnlkmghom; I don’t complain.” 

“ Oomj^ain ? High friends, free admission to great houses, and 
access to degant ladies! Why, Mr. Guppy, there are people in 
London who would give their ears to bo you.” 

Mr. Ghippy, looking os if ho would give his own reddening and 
still reddening yars to bo one of those people at present instead of 
himself, replies, “ Sir, if I attend to my profession, and do what is 
right by Kenge and Carboy, my friends and acquaintances are of no 
consequence to them, nor to any member of the profession, not except¬ 
ing Mr. TJulkinghorn of the Fields. I am not under any obligation 
to explain myself further; and with all respect for you, sir, and 
without offence—I repeat, without offence-” 

“ Oh, certainly! ” 

“ —1 don’t intend to do it.” 

“ Quito so,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, with a caln\ nod. “ Very good: 
I see by these portraits that you take a Strong interest in the fashion¬ 
able great, sir ? ” 

lie addresses this to the astounded Tony, who admits the soft 
impeachment. 

“ A virtue in which few Englishmen are deficient,” observes Mr. 
Tulkinghorn. He has boon standing on the hearthstone, with his 
back to the smoked chimney-piece, and now turns round, with his 
glasses to his eybs. “ Who is this ? * Lady Dedlock.* Ha I A very 
good likeness in its way, but it wauts force of character. Good-day 
to you, gentlemen; good-^ay 1 ” 

•When he%as walked out, Mr. Guppy, in a great perspiration, 
nerves himself to the hasty completion of tho taking dowm of tho 
Galaxy Gallery, concluding with Lady Dedlock. 

“ Tony,” he says hurriedly to his astonished companion, “ let us bo 
quick in putting tbo thinga together, and in getting out of this place. 
It were in vain longer to conceal from you, Tony, that between myself 
and one of the members of a swanliko aristocracy whom iuow hold 
in my hand, there has been undivulged communication and association. 
The time might have been, when I might have revealed it to you. It 
never will* be more. It is duo alike to the oath I have taken, alike 
to the shattered idol, and a^ke to circumstances over which I have no 
control, that tho whole should bo buried in oblivion. I charge yon 
as a frieird, by tbo interest you have ever testified in the fashionable 
intelligence, and by any littl^ advances with which I may have been 
able to accommodate J^ou, so^o ])ury it without a word of inquiry! ” 

This chai*go Mr. delivers in a state little shdh of forensic 

lunacy, while his friemt Sfttows a dazed mind in his whole head of 
hair, and even in his cultivated whiskers. 
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England has been in a dreadful state for some weeks. Dbrd Coodle 
would go out, Sir Thomas Doodle wouldn’t come in, and there being 
nobody in Great Britain (to speak of) except Coodle and Doodle, 
there has been no Government. It is a mercy that the hostile 
meeting between those two great men, which at gne time seemed 
inevitable, did not come off; because if both pistols had taken effect, 
and Coodle and Doodle had killed each other, it is to be presumed 
that England must have waited to be govern^ until young Coodle 
and young Doodle,* now in frocks and long stockings, were grown up. 
This stupendous national calamity, however, was averted by Lord 
Goodie’s making the timely discovery, that if in the heat of debate he 
had BEud that he scorned and despised the whole ignoble career of Sir 
Thomas DoodSe, he had merely meant to say that party differences 
should never induce him to withhold from it the tribute of his 
warmest admiration; while it as opportunely turned out, on the other 
hand, that Sir Thomas Doodle had in his own bosom expressly 
booked Lord Coodle to go down to posterity as the mirror of virtue 
and honour. Still England has been some weeks in the dismal strait 
of having no pilot (as was well observed by Sir Leicester Dedlock) to 
weather the stoiin; and the marvellous part of the matter is, that a 
England has not appeared to care very much about it, but has gone 
on eating and drinking and^mai'rying and giving itK marriage, as the > 
old world did in the days before the flood. But Coodle know the 
danger, and Doodle knew the danger, and all their followers and 
hangers-on had the clearest possible perception of th» danger. ,At. 
last Sir Thomas Doodle has not only condescended to come in, but 
has done it handsomely, bringing in with him all his nephews, all his 
male cousins, and all Ids brothers-in-law. So there is hope for the 
old ship yet. 

Doodle has found that he must throw himself upon the couniary— 
chiefly in the form of sovoreigus and beer. In this metamorphosed 
state he iH available in a good many places simultaneously, and can 
throw himself upon a considerable portion of the country at one time. 
Britannia being much occupied in pocketing Doodle in j;he form of 
sovereigns, find swallowing Doodle in the form of beer, and in swear¬ 
ing herself black in the face that she does neither—^plainly to the 
advancement of her glory and morality—the London season comes to 
a sudden end, through all the Doodle^s and Coodleites dispeirsing 
to assist Britannia in those religious excises*.« 

Hence Mrs. Rounoewell housekeeper at Chesney Wold foresees, 
though no instructions haye* yet come that the fluaily may 
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shortly bo expected, together with a pretty largo accosaion of cousins 
and otliors who can in any way assist tins ^eat Constitutional work. 
And henpe the stately old dame, taking^Tinie by tho forelock, leads 
him up amd down i&e staircases, and along the galleries and passages, 
and thripi^h the roonft, to witness before lie grows any older that 
everything'is ready; that floors are rubbed bright, carpets spread, 
curtains ‘^laken out, beds puffed and patted, still-room and kitchen 
clewed for action,all things prepared as bosoems the Dcdlock 
dimity. . 

This present, summer evening, as the sun goes down, the prepara¬ 
tions are complete.' Dreary and solemn the old house looks, with so 
many appliances of habitation, and with no inhabitants except tho 
pictured fonns upon tho walls. So did these come and gots^a Dedloek 
in possession might have ruminated passing along; so did they sec 
this gallery hushed and quiet, as I see it now; ^o think, as I think, 
of the ga/p that they would make in this domain when they were 
gone; so find it, as I find it, difficult to believe that it could be, 
witliout them; so pass from my world, as 1 pass fi*om tlieirs, now 
closing tho reverberating door; so leave no blank to *miss them, and 
so die. 

, Through some of the fiery windows beautiful from without, and 
sot, at this sunset liour, not in dull grey stone but in a glorious house 
of gold, the light excluded at other windows pours in, rich, lavish, 
overflowing like the summer plenty in the land. Then db the 
frozen Decodes tiiaw. Strange movements come upon their features, 
as the shadows of leaves play there. . A dense. Justice in a comer is 
beguiled into a wink. A staring Baronet, mth a truncheon, gets a 
dinlplo in his Chiu. Down into the bosom of a stony slicpherdess 
there steals a fleck ol' light and warmth, that would have done it good, 
a hundred years ago. One ancestress of Volumiiia, in high-hcolcd 
shoo^ very lier—oasting tho shadow of that virgin event before 
her full two qenturies—shoots out into a halo and becomes a saint. 
A maid of honour of the court of Charles the Second, with large 
rc^d eyes (and other charms to con’espond), seems to batho in 
glowing water, and it ripples as it glows. 

But the fire of the sun is dying. Dven now the floor is dusky, and 
shidow slowly mounts the walls, bringing theDedlocks down like ago 
death, ^d now, upon my lady’s picture over the great chimnoy- 
a weia^ shade falls frojn seme old tree, that turns it pale, and 
it, and looks as if a great arm held a veil or hood, watching an 
‘ oppoituni|fy to draw it over her. Higher and darker ris^ shadow on 
tho ^all—'DOW a red gloon>on the ceiling—now tho fire is out. 

,jdll that, prospect, which from the terrace looked so near, has 
.i»»l?ed.sol«anly away, and changed —not tho first nor tho last of 
^autifol things that Jook s(^ear and will so change—into a distant 
phantom. Light mists arisb, and the dew falls, and all the sweet 
se^ts in the garden are heavy in the air. Now, the woods settle into 
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great massos^s if they ^eJjfcch one prof und tree. And now the 
moon rises, to separate tliraof J|[d to gLuiinor here and there in 
horizontal lines behind fo nnike the avenue a pave¬ 

ment of light among higl^t^^pn^rchcs fa;itastically broken. 

Now, the moon is higi; thf great house, needing habitation 
more than ever, is like a body without life. Now, it is jovcn awful, 
stealing through it, to think of the live people who have slept in the 
solitary bedrooms: to say nothing of the dead. Now is the time for 
shadow, when every comer is a cavern, and every downward step a 
pit, when the stained glass is reflected in pale and faded hues upon 
the floors, when anything and everything can be made of the heavy 
staircase beams excepting their own proper shapes, when the armour 
has dull lights upon it not easily to be distinguished from stealthy 
movement, and when barred helmets are frightfully suggestive of 
heads inside. But, of all the shadows in Chesney Wold, |ho shadow- 
in the long drawing-room upon my lady’s picture is the first to come, 
the last to be disturbed. At this hour and by this light it changes 
into threatening hands inised up, and menacing the handsome jfeco 
with every breath that stirs. 

“ She is not well, ma'am,” says a groom in Mrs. Bounce well’s 
audience-ch amber. 

“ My Lady not well! What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Why, my Lady has been but poorly, ma’am, since she was last 
here—I don’t mean with the family,'ma’am, but when she was hero 
as a bird of passage-like. My Lady has not be^i out much for her, 
and has kept her room a good deal.” 

“C’hcsney Wold, Thomas,” rejoins the honseke^per, with proud 
complacency, “will set my Lady up! There is no finer air, and no 
liealtliier soil, in the world! ” 

Thomas may have his own personal opinions on this suljjoct; ^ 
probably hints them, in his manner of smoothing his slfok head'flfeni * 
th(i nape of his neck to his temples; but ho forl^irs fo express them 
further, and retires to the servants’ hall to regale on cold inea#*fiao 
and al& 

This groom is the pilot-fish before the nobler shark. Next evening, 
down come Sir Leicester and my Lady with their largest retinue, and 
down come the cousins and others from all the points of the compass. 
Thenceforth for some weeks, backward and forward rush mysterious 
men with no names, who fly about alf those particular parts of the 
country on which Doodh) is at present throwing hiniself in an 
auriferous and malty shower, but who are ^lerely persons of a restless 
disposition and never do anything anywhere. 

On these national occasions, Sir Leicester finds the cousins useBil. 
A better man than the Honourable BolnStabks to meet the Hunt at 
dinner, there could not possibly he. Better got up gentlemen than 
the other cousins, to ride over to polling-booths and hustings here 
and there, and show themselves on the side of England, it would be 
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hard to find, Volnmnia is a little dim, but she is of the^^e descent; 
and there are many who appreciate W sprightly conversation, her 
French conundrums so old as to have become in the cydes of time 
almost now again, the hanour of taking the fair Dedlock in to dinner, 
or even the privilege of her hand in the dance. On these national 
occasions, dj^ncing may bo a patriotic service; and '^olumnia is con¬ 
stantly seen hopping about, for the good of an ungrateful and 
unponsioning country. 

My Lady takes no great pains to entertain the numerous guests, 
and, being still unwell, rarely appears until late in the day. But, at 
all the dismal dinners, leaden lunches, basilisk balls, and other 
mclanolioly pageants, her mere a 2 )pcarance is a relief. As to Sir 
Leicester, ho conceives it utterly impossible that anything can bo 
wanting, in any direction, by any one who has tho^ood fortune to bo 
received under that roof; and in a state of sublime satisfaction, ho 
moves among the company, a magnificent refrigerator. 

Daily the cousins trot through dust, and canter over roadside turf, 
away to hustings and polling-booths (with leather gloves and hunting- 
whips for the counties, and kid gloves and riding-canes for the 
boroughs), and daily bring back reports on which Sir Leicester holds 
forth after dinner. Daily the restless inch who have no occupation in 
life, present tho ap^iearancc of being rather busy. Daily, Volumnia 
has a little cousinly talk w’ith Sir Leicester on the state of the nation, 
from which Sir Leicester is disposed to conclude that Volumnia is a 
more refiecting woman than he had thought her. 

“ How are we getting on ? ’* says Miss Volumnia, clasping her 
hands. “ Are w^safo ? ” 

The mighty business is nearly over by* this time, and Doodle will 
^ow himself off the country in a few days more. Sir Leicester has 
.just appeared in tho long drawing-room after dinner; a bright 
particular star, surrounded by clouds of cousins. 

“ Volumnia,’ replies Sir Leicester, who has a list in his hand, “ we 
are doing tolerably.” 

“ Only tolerably I ” 

Although it is summer weather, Sir Leicester always has his own 
particular fire in the evening. Ee takes his usual screened seat near 
it, and repeats, with much firmness and a little displeasure, as who 
should say, I am not a coniipon man, and when I say tolerably, it 
must not be understood as a common expression: “ Volumnia, we are 
doing toler&bly.” 

“ At least there is no opposition to yoit,” Volumnia asserts with 
confidence. 

“Ho, Volumnia.^ This distracted country has lost its senses in 

many respects, I grie'iji^'to sa/ but-” 

It is not so mad as that. • I am glad to hear it! ” 

Volumnia’s finishing the sentence jestores her to favour. Sir 
Leicester, with a gracious inclination of his hea^ seems to say to 
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liimself, “ A sensible woman tbis, on tbo whole, though occasionally 
precipitate."* 

In fact, as to this question of opposition, the fair Bedlock's obser¬ 
vation was superfluous: Sir Leicester, on those “occasions, always 
delivering in his own candidateship, as a kind of handsome wholesale 
order to be promptly executed. Two other little seats that belong to 
him, ho treats as retail orders of less importance; morMy sending 
down the men, and signifying to the tradespeople, “ You will have 
the goodness to make these materials into two members of parliament, 
and to send them home when done.” 

“ I regret to say, Volumnia, that in many places the people have 
shown a bad spirit, and that this opposition to the Govemment has 
been of a most determined and most implacable description.” 

“ W-r-rotches! ” says Volumnia. 

« Even,” proceeds Sir Leicester, glancing at the circumjacent cousins 
on sofas and ottomans, “ even in many—in fact, in most— of thos(^ 

places in which the Government has carried it against a faction-” 

(Note, by the way; that tlie Coodleites are always a faction with the 
Doodleites, and that the Doodleites occupy exactly the same position 
towards the Coodleites.) 

“—Even in them I am shocked, for the credit of Englishmen, to 
bo constrained to inform you that the Party has not triumphed without 
being put to an enormous expense. Hundreds,” says Sir Leicester, 
eyeing the cousins with increasing dignity and swelling indignation, 
“ hundreds of thousands of pounds! ” 

If Volumnia liavo a fault, it is the fault of being a trifle too 
innocent; seeing that the innocence which would go extremely well 
with a sash and tucker, is a'little out of keeping with the rouge and 
pearl necklace. Howbeit, impelled by innocence, she asks, 

“What for?” 

“Volumnia,” remonstrates Sir Leicester, with his iwmost severity.* 
“ Volumnia! ” • 

“ No, no, I don’t mean what foi“,” cries Volumnia, with her favourite 
little scream. “ How stupid I aui! I mean what a pity! ’’ 

“ I am glad,” returns Sir Leicester, “ that you do mean what a pity ” 
Volumnia hastens to express her opinion that tho shocking people 
ought to be tried as traitors, and made to supimrt the Party. 

“I am glad, Volumnia,” repeats Sir Leicester, unmindful of those 
mollifying sentiments, “ that you do mean what a pity. It is dis¬ 
graceful to the electors. But as you, though inadvertently, and 
without intending so unreasonable a question, asked me ‘ what for ? ’ 
let me reply to you. For necessary expenses. And I trust to your 
good sense, Volumnia, not to pursue the subject, here or elsewhere.” 

Sir Leicester feels it incumbent on to observe a crashing aspect 
towards Volumuiar because it is whispered abimd that these necessary 
expenses will, in some two hundred election petitions, be unpleasantly 
comiocted with the word brfbery ; and b» eauso some graceless jokers 
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liavo consequently suggested tlio omission from the Churcli service of 
tlio ordinary supplication in behalf of the High Court of Parliament, 
and have recommended instead that the prayers of the congregation 
be requested for six hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen in a very 
unhealthy state. 

“I suppose,” observes Volumnia, having taken* a little time to 
recover heS* spirits after her hito castigation, “ I suppose Mr. Tulking- 
hom has been worked to death.” 

“ I don’t know,” says Sir Leicester, opening his eyes, “ why Mr. 
Tulkinghom should be worked to death. I don’t know what Mr. 
Tiilkinghorn’s engagements may be. Ho is not a candidate.” 

Volumnia had thought ho might have been employed. Sir Leicester 
could desire to know by whom, and what for? Volumnia, abashed 
again, suggests, by Somebody—to advise and i^ake arrangements. 
Sir Leicester is not aware that any client of Mr. Tulkinghom has 
been in ndbd of liis assistance. 

Lady Dedlock, seated at an open window with her arm upon its 
cusliioned ledge and looking out at the evening shadows falling on 
the park, has seemed to attend since the lawyer’s name Ws mentioned. 

A languid cousin with a moustache, in a state of extreme debility, 
now observes from his couch, that—man told him ya’as’dy that 
Tulkinghom had gone down t’ that iron place t’ give legal ’pinion 
'bout something; and that, contest being over t’ day, ’twould bo highly 
jawlly thing if Tulkinghom should pear with news that Coodlc man 
was floored. 

Mercury in attendance with coffee informs Sir Leicester, hereupon, 
that Mr. Tulkinghom has arrived, and is taking dinner. My Lady 
turns her head* inward for the momelrt, then looks out again as 
before. ■ 

Volumnia is charmed to hear that her Delight is come. Ho is so 
original, such a stolid creature, such an immense being fur knowing 
all sorts of things and never telling them! Volumnia is persuaded 
that he must bo a Freemason. Is sure he is at the head of a lodge, 
and wears short aprons, and is made a perfect Idol of, with candle¬ 
sticks and trowels. These lively remarks the fair Dedlock delivers 
in her youthful manner, while making a purse. 

“ He has not been here once,” she adds, “ since I came. I really 
had some thoughts of breaking my heart for the inconstant creature. 
I had almost made up my mind that he was dead.” 

It may he the gathering gloom of evening, or it may be the darker 
gloom within herself, but a shade is on my Lady’s fade, as if she 
thought, “ I would ho were I'” 

“ Mr Tulkinghom,” says Sir Leicester, “ is always welcome here, 
and always discreet wheresoever he is. A very valuable person, and 
deservedly respected.’*^ f 

The debilitated cousin supposes he is “ 'normously rich fler ” 

“ Ho has a stake in the countiy,” sa^s Sir Leicester, “ I have no 
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ctoiibt. Ho is, of coui*se, handsomely paid, and lie associates almost 
on a footing of equality with tho highest society.!’ 

Everybody starts. For a gun is lirod close by. 

‘•(lood gracious, what’s that?” cries Vqlumnia with her little 
withered scream. 

A rat,” says niy Lady. “ And they have shot him.” 

Enter Mr. Tulkinghorn, followed by Mercuries with*lamps and 
candles. 

“No, no,” says Sir Leicester, “I think not. My Lady, do you 
object to tho twilight ? ” 

On tho contrary, iiiy Lady prefers it. 

“ Volumnia ? ” 

O! nothing is so delicious to Volumnia, as to sit and talk in the 
dark. 

“ Then take them away,” says Sir Leicester. “ Tnlkinghoni, I 
beg your pardon. How do you do ? ” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn with his usual leisurely ease advances, renders 
his passing homage' to my I/ady, shakes Sir Leicester’s hand, and 
subsides into fho chair proper to him when he has anything to com¬ 
municate, on the opposite side of tho Baronet’s little newspaper-table. 
Sir Leicester is apprehensive that my Lady, not.beiug very well, will 
take cold at that open window. My Lady is obliged to him, but 
would rather sit there, for the air. Sir Leicester rises, adjusts lier 
scarf about her, and returns to his seat. Mr- Tulkinghorn in tho 
meanwhile takes a pinch of snulF. 

“ Now,” Says Sir Leicester. “ How has that contest gone ? ” 

“Oh, hollow from the beginning. Not a chance. They have 
brought in both their people. You are beaten otlt of all reason. 
Three to one.” 

It is a part of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s policy and mastery to have no 
political opinions; indeed, opinions. Therefore h« says “you” 
are beaten, and not “ we.” • 

Sir Leicester is majestically wroth. Volumnia never heard of such 
a thing. Tho debilitated cousin holds that it’s—sort of thing that’s 
sure tapn slongs votes—giv’n—Mob. 

“ It’s the place, you know,” Mr. Tulkinghorn goes on to say in tho 
fast increasing darkness, when there is silence again, “ wliere they 
wanted to put up Mis. Rouncow'dl’s son.” 

“ A pro 2 »osal which, as you correctly informed me at the time, he 
had tho becoming taste and perception,” observes Sir Leicester, “ to 
decline, lljaimot say that I by any means ap])rov<) of tho sentiments 
expressed l)y Mr. Rouncewell, when he -was here for some half-hour, 
in this room ; but there w^as a sense of propriety in his decision which 
I am glad to acknowledge.” » 

“Ha!” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. “Iff did m)t prevent him from 
being very active in this election, though.” 

Sir Leicester is distinctly Beard to gasp before speaking. “ Did I 
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nndorstand you ? Did you say that Mr. Eouncewell Jjad been very 
active in this election ? ” 

“ Uncommonly active.” 

“ Against-” , 

“ O dear yes, against you. He is a very good speaker. Plain and 
emphatic. He made a imaging effect, and has gr&at influence. In 
tho business-part of the proceedings he carried all before him.” 

It is evident to tho whole company, though nobody can see him, 
that Sir Leicester is staring majestically. 

“ And he was much assisted,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, as a wind-up, 
“ by his son.” • 

“ By his son, sir ? ” repeats Sir Leicester, with awful politeness. 

“ By his sou.” 

“ Tho son who wished to marry the young woman in my Lady’s 
Sfu*vieo ? 

“ That son. He has but one.” 

“ Then upon my honour,” says Sir Leicester, after a terrific pause, 
during which ho has been heard to snort and felt t(i stare; “ then 
upon my honour, upon my life, upon my reputation and principles, 
the floodgates of society are burst open, and tho waters have—a— 
obliterated the landmarks of the framewbrk of the cohesion by which 
things are hold together! ” 

General burst of cousinly indignation. Volumnia thinks it is 
really liigh time, you know, for somebody in power to step in and do 
something strong. Debilitated cousin thinks—Country’s going— 
Dayvle— steeple-chase pace. 

“I beg,” says Sir Leicester, in a breathless condition, “that we 
may not comment further on this circumstance. Comment is super¬ 
fluous. My Lady, let mo suggest in reference to that young 
woman-” 

I have iA> intention,” observes my Lady from her window, in a 
low but decidofl tone, “ of parting with her.” 

“ That was not my meaning,” returns Sir Leicester. “ I am glad 
to hear you say so. I would suggest that as you think her worthy of 
your patronage, you should exert your influence to keep her from 
those dangerous hands. You might show hor what violence would 
be done, in such association, to her duties and principles; and you 
might preBorv<'. her for a bottei' fate. You might point out to hor 
that she probably would, in'good time, find a husband at Chesney 
Wold by whom she would not be—” Sir Leicester adds, after a 
moment’s consideration, “ 4?^agged from tho altars of her forefathers.” 

These remarks he offers with his unvarying politeness and defer¬ 
ence when he addresses himself to his wife. She merely moves her 
head in reply. The,moon m rising; and where she sits there is a 
little stream of cold ^le light, in which her head is seen. 

“ It is worthy of remark,” says Mr.^Tulkinghorn, “ however, that 
these people are, in their way, very proud.” 
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“ Proud ? ” ^ Sir Leicester doubts bis bearing. 

“ I should not be surprised, if they all voluntarily abandoned the 
girl—yes, lover and all—instead of ber abandoning them, supposing 
she remained at Cbcsney Wold under sucb circumstances.” 

“Well!” says Sir Leicester, tremulously, “Well! You should 
know, Mr. Tulkin'gbom. You have been among them.” 

“Really, Sir Leicester,” returns the lawyer, “I state* tbo fact. 
Why, I could tell you a story—with Lady Dedlock’s permission.” 

Jler head concedes it, and Volnmnia is enchanted. A story I O 
ho is going to tell something at last! A gliost in it, Volunmia 
hopes ? • 

“ No. Real flesh and blood.” Mr. Tulkingliorn stops for an 
instant, and repeats, with some little emphasis grafted upon his usual 
monotony, “ Real flesh and blood. Miss Dcdlock. Sir Leicester, those 
particulars have only lately become known to mo. TJje;^ are very 
brief. They exemplify what I have said. I suppress names for the 
present. Lady Dedlock will not think me ill-bred, I hoi>o ? ” 

By tho liglj| of the fire, w'hich is low, he can bo seen looking 
towards the moonlight. By tho light of the moon Lady Dedlock can 
be seen, perfectly still. 

“A townsman of this Mr.’Roiincewell, a man in exactly parallel 
circumstances as I am told, had the good fortune to have a daughter 
who attracted the notice of a gi*eat lady. I speak of really a great 
lady; not merely great to him, but marnod to a gentleman of your 
condition. Sir Leicester.” 

Sir Leicester condescendingly says, “ Yes, Mr. Tulkingliorn; ” im¬ 
plying that then she must have ajijicarcd of very considerable moral 
dimensions indeed, in tlie eyes of an ironmastci'. 

“Tho lady was wealthy and beautiful, and had a liking for tho 
girl, and treated her with groat kindness, and kept her ahvays near 
her. Now this lady presoiTcd a secret under all her grdhtness, which 
she had preserved for many years. In fact, she had in^arly life been 
engaged to marry a young rake—he was a captain in the army— 
nothing connected with whom came to any good. She never did 
marry him, but she gave birth to a child of which he was the father.” 

By tho light of the fire he can be seen looking towards tho moon¬ 
light. By the moonlight, Lady Dedlock can bo seen in profile, per¬ 
fectly still. 

“ The captain in the army being dea'd, she believed herself safe ; 
but a train <jjF sii-cumstances with which I need not troubio you, led 
to discovery. As I received the story, tlipy began in an imprudence 
on her own part one day, when Lhe was taken by surprise; which 
shows how difficult it is for the firmest of us (sho was very firm) to 
be always guarded. There was great ^mcstic troubio and amaze¬ 
ment, you may suppose; I leave you tef imagine. Sir Leicester, tho 
husband’s grief. But that ^ not tho present point. When Mr. 
Rounceweirs townsman heard of the disclosure, ho no more allowed 
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the girl to ho patronised and lionour(jd, than ho woul^, have suffered 
her to ho trodden underfoot before his eyes. Such was his prido, that 
he indignantly took her away, as if from reproach and disgrace. Ho 
had no sonsc of the honour done him and liis daughter hy the lady’s 
condoscensioil; not the least. He resented the girl’s position, as if 
the lady had been the commonest of commoners. That is the story. 
I hope Lady Dodlook will excuse its painful nature.’* 

There are various opinions on the merits, more or less conflicting 
with Volumuia’s. That fair young creature cannot l)clieve there 
ever was any such lady, and rejects the whole history on the 
threshold. Th# majority incline to the debilitated cousin’s sentiment, 
which is in few words—“no business—Rouncowell’s fernal townsman.” 
Sir Leicester generally refers back in his mind to Wat Tyler, and 
arranges a sequence of events on a plan of his owsi. 

There is not much conversation in all, for late hours have been 
kept at dlicsney Wold since the necessary expenses elsewhere began, 
and this is the first night in many on which the family have been 
alone. It is past ten, when Sir Leicester begS Mr.^ulkinghom to 
ring for candles. Then the stream of moonlight has swelled into a 
lake, and then Lady Dedlock for the first time moves, and rises, and 
comes forward to a table for a glass of water. Winking cousins, bat- 
like in the candle glare, crowd round to give it; Volunmia (always 
ready for something better if procurable) takes another, a very mild 
sijp of wdiich contents her; Lady Dedlock, graceful, self-possessed, 
looked after by admiring eyes, passes away slowly down the long per- 
. spcctivo by the side of that Nymph, not at all improving her as a 
question of contrast. 


" CHAPTER XLI. 

IN MTl. TULKINOnOUN’s ROOM, 

Mr. Tulkinoiiorn arrives in Lis turret-room, a littlo breathed by tho 
journey up, though leisurely performed. There is an expression on 
his face as if he had discharged his mind of some grave matter, 
and w'cre, in his close way,'satisfied. To say of a man so severely 
and strictly self-repressed that he is triumphant, would bo to do him 
as great an injustice as to suppose him troubled with Ibve or senti¬ 
ment, or any romantic weaTbicss. He is sedately satisfied. Perhaps 
there is a rather increased sense of power ujion him, as he loosely 
grasps one of his veinpiis wrists with his other hand, and holding it 
behind his back wallfs noisdiossly up and dow'n. 

There is a capacious muting-table in the room, on which is a 
pretty larges accumulation of papers. The green lamp is lighted, his 
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rcading-glasscB lie upon tho desk, tho easy-chair is wlicclcjd up to it, 
and it would fleem as though he hod intended to bestow an hour or 
so upon these claims on his attention before going to bed. But 
he happens not to be in a business mind. After a glance at tho 
documents awaiting his notice—with his head bent low over the 
table, the old map’s sight for print or writing being defective at 
night—he opens the French window and steps out upon*the leads. 
There he again walks slowly up and down, in tho same attitude; 
subsiding, if a man so cool may have any need to subside, from the 
story he has related down-stairs. 

Tho time was once, when men as knowing as Mr. Tulkiughom 
would walk on turret-tops in tho star-light, and .look *u]) into the sky 
to road their fortunes there. Hosts of stars are visible to-night, 
though their brilliancy is eclipsed by tho sjdendour of the moon. If 
he he seeking his o\tn star, as he methodically turns and turns upon 
the leads, it should be but a pale one to bo so rustily rejn’esonted 
below. If he be tracing out his destiny, that may bo wiittcn in other 
characters nearer to hjs hand. 

As he paces the leads, with his eyes most probably as high al)ove 
his thoughts as they arc high above tlui earth, ho is suddenly stopped 
in passing tho window by two, eyes that meet his own. The ceiling 
of his room is rather low; and tho upptu part of the door, which is 
opposite tho window, is of glass. There is an inner haizo door, too, 
but llie night being warm ho did not close it when ho came up-stairs. 
These eyes that meet his owm, arc looking in through the glass from 
the corridor outside. Ho knows them well. The blood has not 
Hushed into his face so suddenly aud rodJy for many a long year, as 
when he rctiognises Lady Dedlock. 

He steps into the room, jfnd she comes in too, closing both tho 
dofus behind her. There is a wild distnrbauce —is it fear or anger? 
—in her eyt'S. In her carriage and all else, she looks ag she looked 
down-stairs tw'O hours ngo. ^ 

Is it fear, or is it anger, now ? He cannot be sure. Both might 
bo as pale, both as intent. 

“ Lady Dedlock ? ” 

She does not speak at first, nor even when she has slowly drt>ppcd 
inhi the casy-ohair by the table. Tliey look at eaob other, like two 
j)ictures. 

“ Why have you told my story to so mgny persons ? ’ 

“Lady Dedlock, it was necessary for me to inform you that I 
knew' it.” , 

“ How long have you known it ? ” 

“I have suspected it a long while—fuUj' known it. a little 
while.” 

“Months?” 

“ Days.” 

He stands before ncr, with one hand on a chair-back and tho other 
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in his old-fashioned waistcoat and shirt-frill, exactly as ho has stood 
before her at any time since her marriage. The sam<f formal polite¬ 
ness, the same composed deference that might as well be defiance; 
the whole man the same dark, cold object, at the same distance, which 
nothing has over diminished. 

“ Is this true concerning the poor girl ? ” 

He slightly inclines and advances his head, as not quite under¬ 
standing the question. 

“ You know what you related. Is it true ? Ho her friends know 
my story also? Is it the town-talk yet? Is it chalked upon the 
walls and cric^in the sferoots? ” 

So! Anger, and fear, and shame. All three contending. What 
power this woman has to keep these raging i)aBsions down! Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s thoughts take such form as he looks at her, with his 
ragged grey eyebrows a hair’s-breadth more contracted than usual, 
under hof gaze. 

“ No, Lady Hedlock. That was a hypothetical case, arising out of 
Sir Leicester’s unconsciously carrying the mattea* with so high a hand. 
But it w'ould be a real case if they knew—what wo kilow.” 

“ Then they do not know it yet ? ” 

“No.” 

“ (.’an I save the poor girl from injury before they know it ? ” 

“ Really, Lady Dodlock,” Mr. Tulkinghorn replies, “ I cannot give 
n satisfactory opinion on that point.” 

And he thinks, with the interest of attentive curiosity, as he 
watches the struggle in her breast, “ The power and force of this' 
woman are astonishing! ” 

“ Sir,” she saiys, for the moment obliged to set her lips with all the 
energy she has, that slie may speak distinctly, “ I will make it 
plainer. I do not dispute your hypothetical case. I anticipated it, 
and felt its truth as strongly as you can do, when I saw Mr. Eouncc- 
wcll here. Lknow very well that if ho could liavo had the power of 
seeing me as I was, he would consider the poor girl tarnished hy 
having for a moment been, although most innocently, the subject of 
my great and distinguished patronage. But, I have an interest in 
her; or I should rather say—no longer belonging to this place—I 
had; and if you can find so much consideration for the woman under 
your foot as to remember that she will be very sensible of your 
mercy.*’ 

Mr. TiUkinghorn, profoundly attentive, throws this off with a shrug 
of self-depreciation, and contracts his eyebrows a little fiioro. 

“ You have prepared mb for my exposure, and I thank you for that 
too. Is there anything that you require of mo? Is there any claim 
that I can release, or 'any charge or trouble that I can spare my 
husband in obtainiil^ Im ijaleasc, by certifying to the exactness of 
your discovery ? I will write anything, here and now, that you will 
dictate. I am ready to do it.” *■ 
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And sho wo|^d do it! thinks tho lawyer, watchful of the firm hand 
with which she takes the pen 1 

“ I will not trouble you, Lady Dedlock. Pray spare yourself.” 

“I liavo long expected this, as you know. neither wish to spare 
myself, nor to be spared. You can do nothing worse to me than you 
have done. Do what remains, now.” 

“ Lady Dedlock, there is nothing to bo done. I will talft leave to 
say a few words, when you have finished.” 

Their need for watching one another should bo over now, but they 
do it all this time, and the stars watch them both through the opened 
window. Away in tho moonlight lie tho woodland fi(ilds at rest, and 
tho wide house is as quiet as the narrow one. Tho narrow one! 
Where arc the digger and the spade, this peaceful night, destined to 
add the last groat gecrct to tho many secrets of the Tulkinghorn 
existence ? Is tho man born yet, is tho spado wrought yet ? Curious 
questions to consider, more curious pcrhai^s not to consider, under tho 
watching stars upon a summer night. 

“ Of repentance or remorse, or any feeling of mine,” Lady Dedlock 
presently proceeds, “ I say not a word. If I were not dumb, you 
would be deaf. Let that go by. It is not for your eai-s.” 

He malms a feint of ofi’cring a protest, but she sweeps it away wdth 
her disdainful liand. 

“ Of other and very different things I come to speak to you. My 
jewels are all in their proper places of keeping. They will ho found 
there. So, my dresses. So, all tho valuables I have. Some ready 
money I had with me, please to say, but no largo amount. I did not 
wear my own dross, in order that I might avoid ohservatioii. I 
wont, to bo henceforward lost.* Make this known. I* leave no other 
charge with you.” 

“Excuse me, Lady Dedlock,” says Mif. Tulkinghorn, quite un¬ 
moved. “ I am not sure that I understand you. You w«nt ?-” • 

“ To bo lost to all hero. I leave Chesney \Yold tw-night. I go 
this hour.” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn shakes his head. She rises; but ho, without 
moving hand from chair-back or from old-fashioned waistcoat and 
sliirt-frill, shakes his head. 

“ What ? Not go as I have said ? ” 

“ No, Lady Dedlock.” ho very calmly replies. 

“Do you know the relief that my disappearance will be? Have 
you forgotten tho stain and blot upon this i)lace, and whore*it is, and 
who it is ? ” * 

“ No, Lady Dedlock, not by any means.”* 

' Without deigning to rejoin, she moves to the inner door and has it 
in her hand, wlicn he says to her, without hflij^clf stirring hand or 
foot, or raising his voice: 1 * 

“ Lady Dedlock, have tho goodness to stop and hoar me, or before 
you reach tho staircaso I shall ring tho alarm-hell and rouse tho 
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house. Anti then I must speak out, before every guest and Borvant, 
every man and woman, in it.” ^ 

He has conquered her. She falters, trembles, and puts her hand 
confusedly to her head. Slight tokens these in any one else; but 
TV'hen so practised an «yc as Mr. Tulkinghorn’s secs indecision for a 
moment in such a subject, ho thoroughly knows its value. 

He promptly says again, “ Have the goodness to hoar me. Lady 
Dodlock,” and motions to the chair from wltich she has risen. She 
hesitates, but he motions again, and she sits down. 

“ The relations between us are of an unfortunate description, Lady 
Dodlock; but, as they arc not of i .iy making, 1 will not apologise for 
them. The polition 1 hold in reference to Sir Leicester is so well 
known to you, that I can hardly imagine but that 1 must long have 
appeared in your eyes the natural j)or8on to make this discovery.” 

“ Sir,” she retiims, without looking up from the ground, on wliich 
her eyes*are now fixed. “I had better have gone. It would have 
been far better not to have detained mo. I have no more to 
say.” 

“ Excuse me, Lady Dodlock, if I add, a little more to hear.” 

“I wish to hear it at the window, then. I can’t breathe where 
I am.” 

His jealous glance as she walks that way, betrays an instant’s mis¬ 
giving that she may have it in her thoughts to Icaj) over, and dashing 
against ledge and cornice, strike her life out upon tlie terrace below. 
Dut, a moment's observation of her figure as she stands in the window 
without any support, looking out at the stars—not up—gloomily out * 
at those stars which are low in tho heavens—reassures him, IJy 
facing round asL she has moved, he stands a little behind her. 

“ Lady Dedlock, I have not yet been ablo to come to a decision 
satisfactory to myself, on the course before me. I am not clear what 
to do, or hoy to act next. I must request you, in tho moan time, to 
keep your secyet as you have kept it so long, and not to wonder that 
I keep it too.” 

He pauses, but she makes no reply. 

“ Pardon mo, Lady Dodlock. This is an important subject, You 
are honouring mo with your attention ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ Thank you. I might have known it, from what I have seen of 
your strength of character. , I ought not to have asked tho question, 
but I have tho habit of making sure of my ground, step by step, as I 
go on. 1*110 sole consideration in this unhai)py case is Sir Leicester.” 

“ Then why,” she asks dn a low voice, and without removing her 
gloomy look from those distant stars, “do you detain me in his 
house ? ” j 

“ Because ho is consideration. Lady Dodlock, I have no 
occasion to tell you that Sir Leicester is a very proud man; that his 
reliance upon you is implicit; that the fall of that movm out of tho 
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sty, would ndl ftmaze him more than your fall from your high 
position as his wife.” 

Sho breathes quickly and heavily, but she stands as unflinchingly 
as ever ho has seen her in tlie midst of her gi-afldest company. 

“I declare to you, Lady Dedlock, that with anything.short of this 
case that I have, I would as soon have hoped to root up, by» means of 
my own strength and my own hands, the oldest tree on this estate, as 
to shake your hold upon Sir Leicester, and Sir Leicester’s trust and 
confidence in you. And even now, with this case, I hesitate. Not 
that he could doubt (that, even with him, is impossible), but that 
nothing can prepare him for the blow.” 

“ Not my flight ? ” she returned. “ Think of it again.” 

“ Your flight, Lady Dcdlock, would spread the >vholo truth, and a 
liundred timos the whole trutli, far and wide. It would be impossible 
to save the family credit for a day. It is not to be thought^)!.” 

There is a quiet decision in his reply, which admits of no 
remonstrance. 

“ AVheu I speak of Sir Leicester being the sole consideration, he 
and the family credit arc one. Sir Leicester and the baronetcy, Sii- 
Leicester and Chesney Wold, Sir Leicester and his ancestors and his 
patrimony; ” Mr. Tulkinghorn very dry here; “ are-, I need not say 
to you, Lady Dedlock, inseparable.” 

“ Go on I ” 

« Therefore,” says Mr, Tulkinghorn, pursuing his case in his jog¬ 
-trot style, “ I have much to consider. This is to be hushed up, if it 
can be. How can it bo, if Sir Leicester is driven out of his wits, or 
laid upon a death-bed ? If I inflicted this shock upon him to-morrow 
morning, how could the immediate change in him be accounted for ? 
What could have caused it ? W^hat could have divided you ? Lady 
Dedlock, the wall-chalking and the street-crying wouhi come o^^ 
directly; and you are to remember that it would not affegt you merely 
(whom 1 cannot at all consider in this business) but your husband, 
Lady Dedlock, yonr husband.” 

He g(jts plainer as he gets on, but not an atom more emphatic or 
animated. 

“There is another point of view,” he continues, “in which the 
case presents itself. Sir Leicester is devoted to you almost to 
infatuation. He might not be able to,overcome that infatuation, 
even knowing what wo know. I am putting an extreme case, but it 
might be so. , If so, it were better that he knew nothing. J^ettcr for 
common sense, better for him, better for me. I must take all this 
into account, and it combines to render a decision very difficult.” 

She stands looking out at the same stars without a word. They 
arc beginning^ to pale, and she looks as ifWbeir cqjldness froze her. 

“ My experience teaclics mo,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, who has by 
this time got bis hands iii bis pockets, and is going on in his business 
consideration of the matter, like a machine. ‘‘My experience teaches 
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mo, Lady Dodlock, that most of the people I know^jWould do far 
better to leave marriage alone. It is at the bottom of three-fourths 
of their troubles. So I thought when Sir Leicester married, and so I 
always have thought i^ince. No more about that. I must now be 
guided by circumstances. In the meanwhile I must beg you to keep 
your own^ounsel, and I will keep mine.” 

“ I am to drag my present life on, holding its pains at your pleasure, 
day by day ? ” she asks, still looking at the distant sky. 

“Yes, I am afraid so, Lady Dedlock.” ^ , 

“ It is necessary, you think, that I should be so tied to the stake ? ” 
“ I am sure 14iat what I recommend is necessary.” 

“ I am to remain on this gaudy platform, on which my miserable 
deception has been so long acted, and it is to fall beneath me. when 
you give the signal?” she said slowly. • 

“ Not without notice, Lady Dedlock. I shall take no step without 
forewarning you.” 

She asks all her questions as if she were repeating them from 
memory, or calling them over in her sleep. ‘ ^ 

“ We are to meet as usual ? ” 

“ Precisely as usual, if you please.” 

“ And I am to hide my guilt, as I have done so many years ? ” 

“ As you have done so many years. I should not have made that 
reference myself. Lady Dedlock, but I may now remind you that your 
secret can be no heavier to you than it was, and is no worse and no 
better than it was. I know it certainly, but I believe we have never 
wholly trusted each other.” 

She stands absorbed in the same frozen way for some little time, 
before asking: * 

“ Is there anything more to be said to-night? ” 

“ Why,” Mr. Tulkinghom rctmns methodically, as he softly rubs 
his han^, “ I should like to bo assured of your acquiescence in my 
arrangements. Lady Dedlock.” 

“ You may be assured of it.” 

“Good. And I would wish in conclusion to remind you, as a 
business precaution, in case it should be necessary to recall the fact 
in any communication with Sir Leicester, that throughout our inter¬ 
view 1 have expressly stated my sole consideration to be Sir Leicester’s 
feelings and honour, and the family reputation. I should have been 
happy to have made Lady Dedlock a 2 )rominent consideration, too, if 
case had admitted of it; but unfortunately it does not.” 

“ I can attest your fidelity, sir.” 

‘ Both before and after saying it she remains absorbed, but at length 
moves, and turns, un^akon in her natural and acquired presence, 
towards the door. Tu^inghom opens both the doors exactly as 
he would have dode yestei’day, or as he would have done ten years 
ago, and makes his old-fashioned bow as she passes out. It is not an 
O^inary look that he receives from the handsome face as it goes into 
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the darkness, and it is not an^ ordinary movement, though a very 
slight one, that acknowledges his courtesy. But, as he reflects when 
he is left alone, the woman has been putting no common constraint 
upon herself. 

He would know it all *the better, if ho sf>w the woman pacing her 
own rooms with her hair wildly thrown from her flung back face, her 
hands clasped Imhind her head, her figure twisted as if by pain, lie 
would think so all the more, if ho saw the woman thus hurrying up 
and down for hours, without fatigue, without intermission, followed 
by the faithful step upon the Ghost’s Walk. But ho shuts out the 
now chilled air, draws the window'Curtain, goes to bed, and falls 
asleep. And truly when the stars go out and tho ^an day peeps into 
the turret-chamber, finding him at his oldest, he looks as if the digger 
and the spado were both commissioned, and would.soon be digging. 

The same wad day peeps in at Sir Leicester pardoning tho re¬ 
pentant country in a majestically condescending dream f and at the 
cousins entering on various public employments, principally receipt 
of salary; and at .the chaste Volunmia, bestowing a dower of fifty 
thousand pounds upon a hideous old General, with a mouth of false 
teeth like a pianoforte too full of keys, long tho admiration of Bath 
and the teiror of evory other community. Also into rooms high in 
tho roof, and into offices in court-yards and over stables, where 
humbler ambition dreams of bliss, in keepers’ lodges, and in holy 
matrimony with Will or Sally. Up comes the bright sun, drawing 
everything up with it—the Wills and Sallys, tho latent vapour in tho 
earth, the drooping leaves and flowers, tho birds and beasts and 
creeping things, the gardeners to sweep the dewy turf and unfold 
emerald velvet whore the roller passes, the smoke of the great kitchen 
fire wreathing itself straight and high into the lightsome air. Lastly, 
up comes the flag over Mr. Tulkinghorn’s unconscious head, cheerfully 
proclaiming that Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock are in their happy 
home, and that there is hospitality at the place in Lincolnshire. * 


CHAPTER XLII. 

IN MR. rULKINOHOB^’S OHAMBNBS. ^ 

Fbom the,verdant undulations and the spreading oaks oFthe Dedlock 
property, Mr. Tulkinghorn transfers hmself to the stole heat and 
dust of London. His manner of command going between the two 
places, is one of his impenetrabilities. walks into Chesney Wold 
as if it were next door to his ohamberA and Bf^urns to his chambers as 
if he had never been out of Lincoln's Inn Fields. Ho neither changes 
his dress before the jotime|r, nor talks of it afteiwurds. He melted 
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out of his turret-room this morning, just as now, in the late twilight, 
he melts into his own square. ^ 

Like a dingy London bird among the birds at roost in these 
pleasant Helds, where the sheep are all made into parchment, the goats 
into wigs, and the pasthro into chaff, the lawyer, smoke-dried and 
faded, dwelling among mankind but not consorting with them, aged 
without experience of genial youth, and so long useff to make his 
cramped nest in holes and comers of human nature that he has for¬ 
gotten its broader and better range, comes sauntering home. In the 
oven made by the hot pavements and hot buildings, he has baked 
himself dryer thap usual; and he has, in his thirsty mind, his mellowed 
port-wine half a century old. 

The lamplighter is skipping up and down his ladder on Mr. Tulk- 
inghom’s side of the Fields, when that high-priest of noble mysteries 
arrives at his own dull court-yard. He ascends the door-steps, and 
is gliding into the dusky hall, when he encounters, on the top step, a 
bowing and propitiatory little man. 

“ Is that Snagsby ? ” 

“ Yes sir. I hope you are well sir. I ^vas just giving you up rir, 
and going home.” 

“ Aye ? ^ What is it ? What do you want with me ? ” 

“Well sir,” says Mr. Snagsby, holding his hat at the side of his 
head, in his deference towards his best customer, “ I was wishful to 
say a word to you sir.” 

“ Can you say it here ? ” 

“ Perfectly sir.” 

“ Say it then.” The lawyer turns, leans his arms on the iron 
roiling at the top of the steps, and looks at the lamplighter lighting 
the court-yard. 

. It is relating,” says Mr. Snagsby, in a mysterious low voice: “ it is 
' relating—not to put too fine a point upon it—to the foreigner sir ? ” 
Mr. Tulkin^om eyes him with some surprise. “ What foreigner ? ” 
“ The foreign female sir. French, if I don’t mistake ? I am not 
acquainted with that language myself but I should judge from her 
manners and appearance that she was French; anyways, certainly 
foreign. Her that was up-stafrs sir, when Mr. Bucket and me hod 
the honour of waiting upon you with the sweeping-boy that night.” 

“ Oh 1 yes, yes. Mademoisolla Hortonse.” 

^ “ Indeed sir ? ” Mr. Snagsby coughs his cough of submission behind 
his hat. “ 1 am not acquainted myself with the names of foi'eigners 
in general, hut I have no doubt it wmU be that.” 5fc. Snagsby 
appears to have set out in ‘this reply with some desperate desi^ of 
repeating the name; but on reflection coughs again to excuse him¬ 
self. f 

“ And what can yov^wive id say, Snagsby,” demands Mr. Tulkine- 
hom,“about her?” ® 

“Well sir,” returns the stationer, shading his communication with 
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his hat, “it ^alls a little hard upon me. My domestic happiness is 
very great—at least, it’s as ^eat as can he expected, I’m sure—but 
my little woman is rather given to jealousy. Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, she is very much given to jealousy. And you sec, a 
foreign female of that genteel appearance coming into the shop, and 
hovering—I shodld bo the last to make use of a strong expression, if 
I could avoid it, but hovering sir—in the court—you fnow it is— 
now ain’t it ? I only put it to yourself sir.” 

Mr. Snagsby having said this in a very plaintive manner, throws in 
a cough of general application to fill up all the blanks, 

“ Why, what do you mean ? ” asks Mr. Tulkinghocn. 

“ Just so sir,” returns Mr. Snagsby; “ I was sure you would feel it 
yourself, and would excuse the reasonableness of my feelings when 
coupled with the known cxcitablencss of my littlo woman. You see, 
the foreign female—which you mentioned her name ju^ now, with 
quite a native sound I am sure—caught up the word ^agsby that 
night, being uncommon quick, and made inquiry, and got the direction 
and come at jiinnof-time. Now Gustcr, our young woman, is timid 
and has fits, and she, taking fright at the foreigner’s looks—which are 
fierce—and at a grinding manner that she has of speaking—which is 
calculated to alarm a weak tnind—gave way to it, instead of bearing 
up against it, and tumbled down the kitchen stairs out of one into 
another, such fits as I do sometimes think are never gone into, or 
come out of, in any house but ours. Consequently there was by good 
fortune ample occupation for my little woman, and only mo to answer 
the shop. When she did say that Mr. Tullringhom, being always 
denied to her by his Employer (wliich I had no doubt at the time was 
a foreign mode of viewing a clerk), she would do herself the pleasure 
of continually calling at my place until sho was let in here. Since 
then sho lias been, as I began by saying, hovering—Hovering sir,” 
Mr. Snagsby repeats the word with pathetic emphasisf “in the court.* 
The oflfects of which movement it is impossible to calculate. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it might have already given rise to the painfullost 
mistakes even in the neighbours’ minds, not mentioning (if such a 
thing was possible) my little woman. Whereas, Goodness knows,” 
says Mr. Snagsby, shaking his head, “ I never had an idea of a foreign 
female, except as being formerly connected with a bunch of brooms 
and a baby, or at the present time with a tamborine and ear-rings. I 
never had, I do assure you sir I ” * 

Mr. Tulkinghorn had listened gravely to this complaint, and in¬ 
quires, wffen the stationer has finished, “And that’s all, is it, 
Snagsby ? ’• 

“ Why yes sir, that’s all,” says Mr. Sna^by, ending with a cough 
that plainly adds, “ and it’s enough tot^fo^jpe.” 

“I don’t know what Mademoiselle HortenA) may want or mean, 
unless sho is mad,” says the Jawyer. 

“ Even if she was, you know sir,” Mr. Snagsby pleads, ** it wouldn’t 
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be a consolation to have eomo weapon or another in tl#j form of a 
foreign dagger, planted in the family.” 

“No,” says the other. “Well, well! This shall-he stopped. I 
am sorry yon have boenc inconvenienced. If she comes again, send 
her here.”. 

Mr. Snag4iby> with much bowing and short apologetic coughing, 
takes his leave, lightened in heart. Mr. Tnlkinghorn goes up-stairs, 
saying to himseli*, “ These women were created to give trouble, the 
whole earth over. The Mistress not being enough to deal with, here’s 
the maid now I ,3at 1 will be short with this jado at least! ” 

So saying he dnlocks his door, gropes his way into his murky 
rooms, lights his candles, and looks about him. It is too dark to see 
much of the allegory over-head there ^ but that importunate Eoman, 
who is for ever toppling out of the clouds and poiifting, is at his old 
work prettytidistinctly. Not honouring him with much attention, Mr. 
Tnlkinghorn takes a small hey from his pocket, unlocks a drawer in 
which there is another key, which unlocks a chest in which there is 
another, and so comes to the cellar-key, with which he. prepares to 
descend to the regions of old wine. He is going towards the door 
with a candle in his hand, when a knock comes. 

“ Who’s this ?—Aye, aye, mistress, it’s you, is it ? You appear at 
a good time. I have just been hearing of you. Now! What do you 
want ? ” 

He stands the candle on the chimney-pieco in the clerk’s hall, and 
taps his dry check with the key, as ho addresses these words of welcome 
to Mademoiselle Hortense. That feline personage, with her lips 
tightly shut, and her eyes looking out at him sideways, softly closes 
the door before replying. 

“ I have had great deal of trouble to find you, sir.” 

“ Have you 1 ’’ 

“ I have been,, here very often, sir. . It has always been said to me, 
he is not at home, he is engage, he is this and that, he is not for you.” 

“ Quite right, and quite true.” 

“ Not true. Lies I ” 

At times, there is a suddenness in the manner of Mademoiselle 
Hortense so like a bodily spring upon the subject of it, that such 
subject involuntarily starts and faUs bock. It is Mr. Tnlldnghorn’s 
case at present, although Mademoiselle Hortense, with her eyes almost 
shut up (but still looking out sideways), is only smiling contemptuously 
and shamng*her head. i 

“ Now, mistress,” says the lawyer, tapping the key haslaly upon the 
chimney-piece. “ If you have anything to say, say it, say it.” 

“ Sir, you have not upa me well. You have been mean and 
shabby.” f 

“ Mean and shabby,' eh ? ” returns the lawyer, rubbing his nose 
with the key. ‘ 

“ Yes. What is it that I tell you ? You know you have. You 
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have attrapped me—catched me—to give you information; yuu Hkve 
asked me to ^ow you the dress of mine my Lady must have woie 

that night, you have prayed me to come in it here to meet that boy_ 

Say! Is it not ? ” Mademoiselle Hortense makes another spring. 

" You are a vixen, a vixen! ” Mi*. Tulkinglforn seems to meditate, 
as he looks disiarustfully at her; then he replies, “ Well, wench, well. 
I paid you.” • 

You paid me 1 ” she repeats, with fierce disdain. “ Two sovereign! 
I have not change them, I ref-use them, I des-pise them, I throw 
them from me 1 ” Which she literally does, taking them out of her 
bosom as she speaks, and flinging them with such violence on tlio 
floor, that they jerk up again into the light before th*cy roll away into 
comers, and slowly settle down there after spinning vehemently. 

*‘Now!” says Mademoiselle Hortense, darkening her large eyes 
again. “ You have paid me ? Eh ray God, O yes I ” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn nibs his head with the key, while she* entertains 
herself with a sarcastic laugh. 

“You must be rieh, my fair friend,” he composedly observes, “to 
throw money About in that way! ” 

“I am rich,” she returns, “I am very rich in hate. I hate my 
Lady, of all my heart. You know that.” 

“ Know it ? How should I know it ? ” 

“ Because you have known it perfectly, before you preyed me to 
give you that information. Because you have known perfectly that 1 
was en-r-r-r-raged! ” It appears impossible for Mademoiselle to roll 
the letter r sufficiently in this word, notwithstanding that she assists 
her energetic delivery, by clenching both her hands, and setting all 
her teeth. . * 

“ Oh! 1 knew that, did I ? ” says Mr. Tulkinghorn,' examining the 
wards of the key. 

“ Yes, without doubt. I am not blind. You have n^de sure of^me. 
because you knew that. You had reason! I det-e§t her.” Maic- 
raoisello folds her arms, and throws this last remark at him over one 
of her shoulders. 

“ Having said this, have you anything else to say, Mademoiselle ? ” 

“ 1 am not yet placed. Place me well. Find mo a good condition! 
If you cannot, or do not choose to do that, employ mo to pursue her, 
to chase her, to disgrace and to dishonour her, I will help you well, 
and with a good will. It is what you do. Bo I not know that ? ” 

** You appear to know a good d^,” Mr. Tulkinghora retorts. 

“Bo I not? Is it that I am so weak as to believe,like a child, 
that I come here in that dress to reo-eivo that boy, only to decide a 
little bet, a wager?—^Eh my God, 0 yes 1” In this reply, down to 
' the word “ wager ” inclusive, Mademoiselle^as been ironically polite 
and tender; &en, as suddenly dashe^ int^t^e bitterest and most 
defiant scorn, with her black eyes in one and the same moment very 
nearly shut, and staringly Mde open. 
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Now, let us see,” says Mr. Tulkingborn, tapping his chin with the 
key, and looking impertorhably at her, “ how this matter stands.” 

** Ah! Let us see,” Mademoiselle assents, with many angry and 
tight nods of her head. 

“ You come here to piake a remarkably modest demand, which you 
have just stated, and it not being conceded, you will come again.” 

“ And again,” says Mademoiselle, with more tight and angry nods. 
“ And yet again. And yet again. And many times again. In effect, 
for ever! ” 

“And not only here, but you will go to Mr. Snagsby’s, too, 
perhaps? That visit not succeeding either, you will go again per¬ 
haps ? ” • 

“ And again,” repeats Mademoiselle, cataleptic with determination. 
“ And yet again. And yet again. And many times again. In effect, 
for ever! ” • . 

“ Very jrell. Now Mademoiselle Hortense, let me recommend you 
to take the candle and pick up that money of yours. , 1 think you will 
find it behind the clerk’s partition in the comer yonder.” 

She merely throws a laugh over her shoulder, imd stands her 
ground with folded arms. 

“ You will not, eh ? ” 

« No, I will not 1” 

“ So much the poorer you; so much the richer 11 Look, mistress, 
this is the key of my wine-cellar. It is a large key, but the keys of 
prisons are larger. In this city, there are houses of correction (where 
the treadmills are, for women) the gates of which ore very strong and 
heavy, and no doubt the keys too. I am afraid a lady of your spirit 
and activity would find it an inconvenience to have one of those keys 
turned upon her for any length of time. What do you think ? ” 

“ I think,” Mademoiselle repHes, without any action, and in a clear 
obliging voice, “ that you are a miserable wretch.” 

“ Probably,returns Mr, Tulkingborn, quietly blowing his nose. 
“ But I don’t ask what you think of myself; I ask what yon think of 
the i>rison.” 

“ Nothing. What does it matter to me ? ” 

“ Why it matters this much, mjstress,” says the lawyer, deliberately 
putting away his handkerchief, and adjusting his frill, “ the law is so 
despotic here, that it interferes to prevent any of our good English 
citizens from being troubled, even by a lady’s visits, against his 
desire. And, on his complaining that he is so troubled, it takes hold 
of the troublesome lady, and shuts her up in prison pnder hard 
discipline. Turns the key qpon her, mistress.” Illustrating with the 
collar key. 

“Truly!” returns Mademoiselle, in the same pleasant voice. 
“ That is droll 1 But-^riiy faith J—still what does it matter to me ? ” 

“ My fair friend,” s«ys Mr. Tulkinghora, “ make another visit here, 
or at Mr. 8nagsby*B, and you shall learn.’* 
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“ In tbai case yon will send Me to the prison, perhaps ? *’ 

“ Perhaps.” t 

It wonld be contradictory for one in Mademoiselle’s state of agree¬ 
able jocularity to foam at the month, otherwise a tigerish expansion 
thereabonts might look as if a very little more tronld make her do it. 

“In a word, mistress,” says Mr. Tnlkinghom, “I am sorry to be 
nnpolite, bnt if you over present yourself uninvited hero—u-or there 

-again, I will give you pver to the police. Thoir gallantry is 

great, but they carry troublesome people through the streets in an 
ignominious manner; strapped, down on a board, my good wench.” 

“I will prove you,” whispers Mademoisollo, stretching out her 
hand, “ I will try if you dare to do it! ” 

“ And if,” pursues the lawyer, without minding her, “ I place you 
in that good condition of being locked up in jail, it will bo some time 
before you find yourftelf at liberty again.” 

“ I will prove you,” repeats Mademoisello in her former whisper. 

“ And now,” proceeds the lawyer, still without minding her, “ you 
had better go. Thinli, twice, before you come liero again.” 

“ Think you,”* she answers, “ twice two hundred times! ” 

“ You wore dismissed by your lady, you know,” Mr. Tulkinghorn 
observes, following her out upon the staircase, “ as the most implacable 
and unmanageable of women. Now turn over a new leaf, and take 
warning by what I say to you. For what I say, I moan; and what I 
threaten, I will do, mistress.” 

She goes down without answering or looking behind her. When 
•she is gone, ho goes down too; and returning with his cobweb-covered 
bottle, devotes himself to a leisurely enjoyment of its contents; now 
and then, as ho throws his head back in his chair, catching sight of 
the pertinacious Boman pointing from tho ceiling. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

ESTHEK’s NARllATIVE. 

It matters little now, how much I thought, of my living mother who 
bad told me evermore to consider her dejid. I could not venture to 
approach her, or to communicate with her in writing, for my sense of 
. the peril in w^jich her life was passed was only to be equalled by my 
foai’S of increasing it. Knowing that my mere existence as a living 
creature was an unforeseen danger in her way, I could not always 
conquer that terror of myself which had Bei7e(^iie when I first knew 
the secret. At no time did I dare to uttA* hcr^lime. I felt as if I 
did not even dare to hear it. If the conversation anywhere, when I 
was present, took that direction, «s it sometimr-s naturally did, I tried 
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not to hear—I mentally counted, repeated something ||hat T knew, or 
wont ont of the room. I am consciouB, now, that I often did these 
things when there can have been no danger of her being spoken of; 
but I did them in th% dread I had of hearing anything that might 
lead to her betrayal, and to her betrayal through me. 

It raattgrB little now how often I recalled the tones of my mother’s 
voice, wondered whether I should ever hoar it again as I so longed to 
do, and thought how strange and desolate it was that it should be so 
now to me. It matters litfie that I watched for every public mention 
of my mother’s name; that I passed and repassed the door of her 
house in town,doving it, but afraid to look at it; that I once sat in 
the theatre when my mother was there and saw me, and when we 
were so wide asunder, before the great company of all degrees, that 
any link or confidence between us seemed a di*eam. It is all, aU 
Over, my lot has been so blest that I can relate little of myself 
which is not a story of goodness and generosity in others. I may 
well pass that little, and go on. 

When we were settled at home again, Ada*and I had many cou” 
versations with my guardian, of which Eichard was Ihe theme. My 
dear girl was deeply grieved that he should do their kind cousin so 
much wrong; but she was so fidthful to Bichard, that she could not 
bear to blame him, even for that. My guardian was assured of it, 
and never coupled his name with a word of reproof. Eiok is mis¬ 
taken, my dear,” he would say to her. “Well, well! we have all 
been mistaken over and over again. We must trust to you .and time , 
to sot him right.” 

We knew afterwards what we suspected then; that he did not trust 
to time until he had often tried to open Bichai'd’s eyes. That he had 
written to him, gone to him, talked with him, tried every gentle and 
persuasive art his kindness could devise. Our poor devoted Bichard 
was deaf anCi blind to all. If he were wrong, he would make amends 
when the Ch'Ancery suit was over. If he were groping in the dark, 
he could not do better than do his utmost to clear away those clouds 
in which so much was confused and obscured. Buspicion and mis¬ 
understanding were the fault of .the suit ? Then let him work the suit 
out, and come thi'ough it to his right mind. This was his unvarying 
roply. Jamdyce and Jamdyce Imd obtained such possession of bis 
whole nature, that it was impossible to place any consideration before 
him which he did not—with a distorted kind of reason—make a new 
argumenf in favour of his doing what he did. “ So that it is even 
more mischievous,” said pay guardian once to me, “tb remonstrate 
with the poor dear fellow, than to leave him alone.” 

I took one of these opportunities of mentioning my doubts of Mr. 
Skimpole as a good adviseivfor Bichard. 

“ Adviser! ” returned ay guardian, laughing. . “ My dear, who 
would advise with Skimpole ? ” 

“ Bneouragor would perhaps have been a better word,” said I. 
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“Enconrager 14’ returned my guardian again. .“Who could he 
encouraged by Skimpole ? ” 

“ Not Itichard ? ” I asked. 

“ No,” ho replied. “ Such an unworldly, unc^lculating, 'gossamer 
creature, is a relief to him, and an amusement. But as to advising or 
encouraging, or occupying a serious station towards anybody or any¬ 
thing, it is simply not to be thought of in such a child as Skimj)ole.” 

'‘Pray, cousin John,” said Ada, who had just joined us, and now 
looked over my shoulder, “ what made him such a child ? ” 

“ What made him such a child ? ” inquired my guardian, rubbing 
his head, a little at a loss. • 

“Yes, cousin John,” 

“Why,” ho slowly replied, roughening his head more and more, 

“ he is all sentiment, «tod—and susceptibility, and—and sensibility— 
and—and imagination. And these qualities are not regulated jn him, 
somehow. I suppose the people who admired him for them in his 
youth, attached too much importance to them, and too little to any 
training that would have balanced and adjusted them; and so he 
became what he is. Hoy ? ” said my guardian, stopping short, and 
looking at us hopefully. “ What do you think, you two 9 ” 

Ada glancing at me, said she thought it was a pity he should bo an 
expense to Bichard. 

“ So it is, so it is,” returned my guardian, hurriedly. “ That must 
not be. We must arrange that. I must prevent it. That will 
never do.” 

And I said 1 thought it was to be regretted that he had over 
introduced Bicbord to Mr. Vholes, for a present of five pounds. 

“ Did he 9 ” said my guardiaft, with a passing shade of vexation on 
his face. “ But there you have the man. There you have the man! 
There is nothing mercenary in that, with him. He has no idea of the 
value of money. He introduces Bick; and then he is gdbd friends ' 
with Mr. Vholos, and borrows five pounds of him. He indans nothing 
by it, and thinks nothing of it. He told you himself. I’ll be bound, 
my dear 9 ” 

“ Oh yes I ” said I. 

^‘ExactlyI,” cried my guardian, quite triumphant. “There you 
have the man I If he had meant any harm by it, or was conscious of 
any harm in it; be wouldn’t tell it. He tolls it as he does it, in mere^ 
simjdicity. But you shall see him in his own home, and then yon’ll"* 
•understand hiiq better. We must pay a visit to Harold Skimpole, and 
caution liim on these points. liord bless you, my dears, an infant, an 
infant! ” 

In pursuance of this plan, we went into Lor^on on an early day, 
and presented ourselves at Mr. Skimpole’s ■door.N 

He lived in a place called the Polygoi in Somers Town, where 
there were at that time a number of poor Spanish refiigees walking 
about in cloaks, smoking little paper* cigars. Whether he was a 
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better tcuaut than one might have eapposed, in consequence of his 
friend Somebody always paying his' rent at last,^or whether his 
inaptitude for business rendered it particularly difficult to turn him 
out, I don’t know; but he had occupied the same house some years. 
It was in a state of dilapidation quite equal to our expectation. Two 
or three of the area railings were gone ^ the water-butt was broken; 
the knocker was loose; the bell-handle had been pulled off a long 
time, to judge from the rusty state of the wire; and dirty footprints 
on the steps were the only signs of its being inhabited. 

A slatternly full-blown girl, who seemed to be bursting out at the 
rents in her ^wn and the cracks in her shoes, like an over-ripe berry, 
answered ourlcnock by opening the door a very little way, and stopping 
up the gap with her figure. As she knew Mr. Jarndyce ^indeed 
Ada and 1 both thought that she evidently associated him with the 
receipt of her wages), she immediately relented and allowed us to pass 
in. The lock of the door being in a disabled condition, she then 
applied herself to securing it with the chain which was not in good 
action either, and said would we go up-stairs % 

Wo went up-stairs to the first floor, still seeing rib other furniture 
than the dirty footprints. Mr. Jarndyce, without further ceremony, 
emtered a room there, and we followed. It was dingy enough, and not 
at all clean ; but furnished with an odd kind of shabby luxury, with a 
large footstool, a sofa, and plenty of cushions, an easy-chair, and 
plenty of pillows, a piano, books, drawing materials, music, newspapers, 
and a few sketches and pictures. A broken pane of glass in one of 
the dirty windows was papered and wafered over; but there was 
a little plate of hothouse nectarines on the table, and there was another 
of grapes, and another of sponge-cakes^ and there was a bottle of light 
wine. Mr. Skimpole himself reclined upon the sofa, in a dressing- 
gown, drinking some fragrant coffee from an old china cup—it was 
then about,mid-day—and looking at a collection of wallflowers in the 
balcony. 

Ho was not in the least disconcerted by our appearance, but rose 
and received us in his usual airy manner. 

“ Here I am, you see! ” he said, when we were seated: not without 
some little difficulty, the greater part of the chairs being broken. 
« Here I am ! This is my frugal breakfast. Some men want legs ot 
beef and mutton for breaHast; 1 don’t. Give mo my peach, my cup 
of coffee, and my claret; I Am content. I don’t want them for them¬ 
selves, b^t they remind mo of the sun. There’s nothing solar about 
logs of beef and mutton. Mere animal satisfaction I ” < 

“ This is our friend’s consulting room (or would bo, if he ever pre¬ 
scribed), his sanctum, his studio,” said my guardian to us. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. S|^iinpole, turning his bright face about, “ this is 
the bird’s cage. IJhfa is u^Jaere the bird lives and sings. They pluck 
his feathers now and then, and clip his wings; but ho sings, be 
sings! ” 
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He handed us the grapes, repeating in his radiant way, “ he sings! 
Not an ambitioul note, but still he sings.” 

“ These are very fine,” said my guardian. “ A present ? ” 

*‘No,” he answered. “No! ^me amiable gardener sells them. 
His man wanted to know, when he brought them fast evening, whether 
he should wait for the money. ‘ Beally, my friend,* I said, ‘ I think 
not—if your time is of any value to you.’ I suppose it wac, for ho 
w^glt away.” 

My guardian looked at us with a smile, as though he asked us, “ is 
it possible to be worldly with this baby ? ” 

“ This is a day,” said Mr. Skimpole, gaily tfddng a little claret in 
a tumbler, “that will ever bo remembered here. We shall call it 
Saint Clare and Saint Summerson day. You must see my daughters. 
I have a blue-eyed daughter who is my Beauty daughter, I have a 
Sentiment daughter, and I have a Comedy daughter. You must see 
them aU. They’ll be enchanted.” 

He was going to summon them, when my guardian interposed, and 
asked him to pause a moment, as he wished to say a word to him first. 
“ My dear Jarndyce,” he cheerfully replied, going back to his sofa, 
“as many moments as you please. Time is no object here. We 
never know what o’clock it is, ^ind we never care. Not the way to 
get on in life, you’ll toll me ? Certainly. But wo donH get on in life. 
We don’t pretend to do it.” 

My guardian looked at us again, plainly saying, “ You hear him ? ” 

“ Now Harold,” ho began, ‘ the word I have to say, relates to Kick.” 
* “ The dearest friend I have I ” returned Mr. Skimpole, coi’dially. 
“ I suppose he ought not to bo my dearest Mend, as he is not on terms 
with you. But ho is, I can’t bt^lp it; ho is full of youthful poetry, 
and I love him. If you don’t like it, I can’t help it. I love him.” 

The. engaging frankness with which he mado this declaration, really 
had a disinterested appearance, and captivated my guardi^; if not,, 
for the moment, Ada too. 

“ You are welcome to love him as much as you like,” returned Mr. 
Jamdyco, “ but we must save his pocket, Harold.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said Mr. Skimpole. “ His pocket ? Now, you are coming 
to what I don’t understand,” Taking a little more claret, and dipping 
ono of the cakes in it, he shook his head, and smiled at Ada and mo 
mth on ingenuous foreboding that ho never could be mado to under¬ 
stand. 

“ If you go with him hero or there,” said my guardian,,plainly, 
“ you must not let him pay for both.” 

“My dear Jamdyco,” returned Mr. Sldmpole, his genial face 
irradiated by the comicality of this idea, “ what am I to do ? If ho 
takes mo anywhere, I must go. And how cau'S^^pay ? I never have 
any money. If I had any money, I don’| know jmything about it. 
Suppose I say to a man, how much? Suppose the man says to mo 
seven and sixpence ? I know nc^thing about seven and sixpence. It 
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ifi impossible for mo to purstie the subject, with any cousideraiion for 
the man. I don’t go about asking busy people w^t seven and six* 
pence is in Moorish—which I don’t undersifmd. Why should I go 
about asking them what seven and sixpence is in Money—which 1 
don’t understand ? ”« 

“ Well,” said my guardian, by no means displeased with this artless 
reply, ‘Uf you come to any kind of journeying with Kick, you must 
borrow the money of me (never breathing the least allusicun to 4^at 
circumstance), and leave the calculation to him.” 

“My dear Jarndyce,” retmmed Mr. Skimpole, “I will do anything 
to give you pleasure, but it seems an idle form—a superetition. 
Besides, I grfo you my word, Miss Clare and my dear Miss Summer- 
son, I thought Mr. Carstono was immensely rich. I thought ho had 
only to make over something, or to sign a bond, or a draft, or a 
clioquo, or a bill, or to put something on a fife somewhere, to bring 
down » shower of money.” 

“ Indeed it is not so, sir,” said Ada. “ He is poor.” 

“No, really?” retmmod Mr. Skimpole, with his bright smile, “you 
surprise me.” • 

“ And not being the richer for trasting in a rotten reed,” said my 
guardian, laying his hand eraphaticully on the sleeve of Mr. Skim-, 
polo’s dressing-gown, “be you very careful not to encoui*ago him in 
that reliance, Harold.” 

“My dear good friend,” returned Mr. Skimpole, “and my dear 
Miss Summerson, and my dear Miss Clare, how can I do that ? It’s 
business, and I don’t know business.’ It is he who encourages mb. 
He emerges from great feats of business, presents the brightest 
prospects before me as their result, and calls upon mo to admire them. 
I do odmii'e them—^as bright prospects. But I know no more about 
them, and I tell him so.” 

The helpless kind of candour with which he presented this before us, 
the light-hearted manner in which ho was amused by his innocence, 
the fantastic way in which he took himself under his own protection 
and argued about that curious person, combined with the delightful 
ease of everything ho said exactly to make out my guardian’s case. 
The more I saw of him, the inoro unlikely it seem^ to me, when he 
was present, that he could design, conceal, or influence anything; and 
yot the less likely that appeared when he was not present, and the 
less agreeable it was to think of his having anything to do with any 
one for^whom I cared. 

Heanug that his examination (as he called it) wac now over, Mr; 
Skimpole left the room with a radiant face to fetch his daughters (his 
sens ha4 run away at various times), leaving my guardian, quite 
delighted by the u^nner in which he had vindicated his childish 
character. He ajj^on caujlb back, bringing with him the three young 
ladies and Mrs. Skimpole, who had once been a beauty, but was now a 
djslicate high-nosed invalid, suffering under a complication of disorders. 
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« This,” said Mr. Skimpde, “ is my Beauty daughter, Arethusa— 
plays aud sings odds and ends like her father. This is my Sentiment 
daughter, Laura—plays a little but don’t sing. This is my Comedy 
daughter, Kitty—sings a little but don’t play. We all draiv a little, 
and compose a little, and none of us have any idea of time or money.” 

Mrs. Skimpole sighed, I thought, as if she would have been glad to 
strike out this item in the . family attainments. 1 also thmigbt that 
«j(e rather impressed her sigh upon my guardian, and that she took 
every opportunity of throwing in anotlier. 

“ It is pleasant,” said Mr. Skimpole, turning his sprightly eyes from 
one to the other of us, “and it is whimsically interesting, to'trace 
peculiarities in families. In this family w'e ore all chudrcu, aud 1 am 
the youngest.” 

The daughters, who appeared to be very fond of him, w'oro amused 
by this droll fact; particularly the Comedy daughter. 

“ My dears, it is true,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ is it not ? *80 it is, 
and so it must be, because, like the dogs in the hymn, ‘it is our 
nature to.’ Now, here is Miss Summerson with a fine administra¬ 
tive capacity, diid a knowledge of details perfectly sui'prismg. It 
will sound very strange in Miss Summerson’s cars, I dare say, that 
wo know nothing about chops in this house. But we don’t; not the 
least. We can’t cook anything whatever. A needle and thread wo 
don’t know how to use. We admire the people who possess the prac¬ 
tical wisdom we "want; but wo don’t quarrel with them. Then why 
, should they quarrel with us? Live, and let live, wo say to them. 
Live upon your practical wisdom, and let us live upon you I ” 

He laughed, hut, as usual, seemed quite candid, and really to mean 
what he said. 

“ We have sympathy, my roses,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ sympathy for 
everything. Have we not ? ” 

“ O yes, papa! ” cried the three daughters. • 

“In fact, that is our family department,” said Mr.Skimpole, “in 
this hurly-burly of life. We are capable of looking on and of being 
interested, and we do look on, and we are interested. What more can 
w'e do? Here is my Beauty daughter, married these three years. 
Now, I dare say her marrying another child, and having two more, 
was all wrong in point of political economy; but it was very agree¬ 
able. We had our little festivities on those occasions, and exchanged 
social ideas. She brought her young bushand homo one day, and 
they and their young fledgelings have their nest up-staii^. I dare 
say, at Bomd time or other, Sentiment and Comedy will bring thair 
husbands borne, and have nests up-stkirs too. So we get on, we 
don’t know how, but somehow.” 

Sho looked Very young, indeed, to bo^ tho^'^ 5 ^othel’ of two children; 
and I could not help pitying both her an^ them.* It was evident thui; 
the three daughters had grown np as they could, and had had just 
' as little hap-hazard instructioh as qj^alified them to be their father’s 
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playthings in his idlest hours. His pictorial tastes t^ere consulted, 
I observed, in their respective stylos of wearing their hair; the 
Beauty daughter being in tUo classic manner; the ^ntiment daughter 
luxuriant and flowing^ and the Comedy daughter in the arch style, 
with a good dcid of sprightly foreho^, and vivacious little curls 
dotted about the comers of her eyes. They were dressed to corre- 
apondj though in a most untidy and negligent way. 

Ada and I conversed with these young ladies, and found them* 
wonderfully like their father. In the meanwhile Mr. Jarndyce (who 
had been rubbing his head to a great extent, and hinted at a change 
in the wind) talked with IMrs. Skimpolo in a corner, where wo could 
not help hearing the chink of money. Mr. Skirapole had previously 
volunteered to go homo with us, and had withdrawn to dress himself 
for the purpose. « 

“ My 5 pscs,” ho said, when ho camo back, “ take care of mama. 
She is poorly to-day. By going homo with Mr. Jarndyce for a day 
or two, I shall hear the larks sing, and preserve my amiability. It 
has been tried, you know, and would be tried again ^ I remained at 
home.” 

“ That bad man 1 ” said the Comedy daughter. 

“ At the very time when ho knew papa was lying ill by his wall¬ 
flowers, looking at the blue sky,” Laura complained. 

“ And when the smell of hay was in the air 1 ” said Arethusa. 

“ It showed a want of poetry in the man,” Mr. Skimpole assented ; 
but with perfect good-humour. “It was coarse. There was an 
absence of the finer touches of humanity in it! My daughters have 
taken great offence,” he explained to u^ “ at an honest man-” 

“ Not honest,' papa. Impossible! ” they all three protested. 

“ At a rough kind of fellow—a sort of human hedgehog rolled up,” 
said Mr. Skimpole, “ who is a baker in this neighbourhood, and from 
whom we berrowed a couple of arm-chairs. We wanted a couple of 
arm-chairs, and we hadn't got thorn, and therefore of course we looked 
to a man who had got them, to lend them. Well! this morose person 
lent thorn, and wo wore them out. When they were woin out, he 
wanted them back. He had them back. Ho was contented, you will 
say. Not at all. Hq objected to their being worn. I reasoned with 
him, and pointed out his mistake. I said, * Con you, at your timo of 
life, bo so headstrong, my friend, as to persist that an ann-chair is 
a thing to put upon a shelf and look at? That it is an object to 
contemplifte, to survey from a distance, to consider &rom a point of 
sight ? Don’t you ’knom that these arm-chairs wore bt^owed to be 
sat upon?’ He w'as unr^^asonable and unpersuadable, and used 
intemperate language. -Being as patient as I am at this minute, 
I addressed another j)p]pealc to him. I said, ‘Now, my good man, 
however our business capacities may vary, wo are all children of one 
great mother, Nature. On this blooniiug summer morning hero you 
see me ’ (I was on the sofa) ‘ wiytih flowers before me, fruit upon the 
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table, the clondjess sky abore me, the air full of fragrance, contem¬ 
plating Nature. I entreat you, by our common brotherhood, not to 
interpose between me and a subject so sublime, the absurd figure of 
an angry baker 1 ’ Bnt he did,” said Mr. Skimpple, raising his laugh¬ 
ing eyes in playful astonishment: “ he did interpose that ridicTilous 
figure, and he dooBjhnd he will again. And therefore I am very glad 
to get out of his way, and to go homo with my friend Jamdfeo.” 

• It seemed to escape his consideration that Mrs. Skinipole and the 
'daughters remained behind to encounter the baker; bnt this was so 
old a story to all of them that it had become a matter of course. He 
took leave of his family with a tenderness as airy and graceful as any 
other aspect in which he showed himself, and rode away with us in 
perfect harmony of mind. We had an opportunity of seeing through 
Some open doors, as we went down-stairs, that his own apartment was 
a palace to the rest of the house. 

I could have no anticipation, and I had none, that something veiy 
startling to me at the moment, and ever memorable to me *in what 
ensued from it, was to* happen before this day was out. Our guest 
was in such spirits on the way homo, that I could do nothing but 
listen to him and wonder at him; nor was 1 alono in this, for Ada 
yielded to the same fascination: As to my guardian, the wind, which 
had threatened to become fixed in the east when we left Somers 
Town, veered completely round, before we were a couple of miles 
from it.* 

• Whether of questionable childishness or not, in any other matters, 
Mr. Skimpole had a child’s enjoyment of change and bright weather. 
In no way wearied by his sallies on the road, he was in the drawing¬ 
room before any of us; and I‘heard him at the piano ^hile I was yet 
looking after my housekeeping, singing refrains of barcaroles and 
drinking songs, Italian and German, by the score. 

We were all assembled ^hortly before dinner, and be^was still air 
the piano idly picking out m his luxnrious way little strains of music, 
and talking between whiles of finishing some sketches of the ruined 
old Vomlam wall, to-morrow, which he had begun a year or two ago 
and had got tired of; when a card was brought in, and my guardian 
read aloud in a surprised voice: 

Sir Leicester Dedlock 1 ” 

The visitor was in the room w'hile it was yet tnming round with 
me, and before I had the power to stir. If I had had it, I should have 
hurried away. I had not even the presence of mind, in my giddiness, 
to retire to Ada in the window, or to seo the window, or to know 
where it was. I heard my name, and found that my guardian was 
I)reBentiiig me, before I conld move to a chafr. 

“ Pray bo seated, Sir Leicester.” , 

“ Mr. Jarndyce,” said Sir Leicester in r<^ly, as be bowed and seated 
himself, “ I do myself the honoty of calling here-” 

“ Yon do »»e the honour, Sir Leices^r.” 

2 I 
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“Thank you—of calling here on my road from X/incolnshire, to 
expre^ my regret that any cause of complaint, howoTcr strong, that 
I may have against a gentleman who—who is Imown to you and has 
been your host, and to whom theroforo I will me^e no farther refer¬ 
ence, should have prevented you, still more ladies under your escort 
and charge, from seeing whatever little there may be to gratify a 
polite and refined taste, at my house, Chesney Wold.” 

“ You are exceedingly obliging, Sir Leicester, and on behalf of 
those ladies (who are present) and for myself, I thankyou very much.” 

“ It is possible, Mr. Jamdyce, that the gentleman to whom, for the 
reasons I havo^entioncd I refrain from making further allusion—^it 
is possible, Mr. Jamdyce, that that gentleman may have done me the 
honour so far to misapprehend my character, as to induce you to 
believe that you would not have been received by my local establish¬ 
ment in Lincolnshire with that urbanity, that coi:^By, which its 
member# are instructed to show to all ladies and gentlemen who 
present themselves at that house. 1 merely beg to observe, sir, that, 
the fact is the reverse.” 

My guardian delicately dismissed this remark witHbut making any 
verbal answer. 

“ It has given me pain, Mr. Jamdyce,” Sir Leicester weightily pro¬ 
ceeded. “I assure you, sir, it has given—^Me—pain—to learn from 
the housekeeper at Ohesnoy Wold, that a gentleman who was in your 
com 2 )any in that part of the county, and who would appear to possess 
a cultivated taste for the Fine Arts, was likewise deterred, by some^ 
such cause, from examining the family pictures with that leisure, that 
attention, that care, which ho might,have desired to bestow upon 
them, and which some of thorn might {mssibly have repaid.” Here 
he produced a card, and read, with much gravity and a little trouble, 
through his eye-gl^, “ Mr. Hirrold,—Herald—Harold—Skampling 
—Skumpl^—I beg your pardon,—Skimpole.” 

“This is Mr. Harold Skimpole,” said my guardian, evidently 
surprised. 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed Sir Leicester, “ I am happy to meet Mr. Skimpole, 
and to have the opportunity of tendering my personal regrets. I 
hope, mr, that when you again .find yoursetf in my part of the county, 
you will be under no similar sense of restraint.” 

“You are very obliging. Sir Leicester Dedlock. So encouraged, 

I shall certainly give myself tho pleasure and advantage of another 
visit to ypur beautiful house. The owners of such places as Chesney 
Wol^” said Mr. Shi^ole, with his usual happy and easy air, “ are 
public benefrotors. They are good enough to inaintn.?Ti a number of 
delightful objects for the admiration and pleasure of us poor men j 
and not to reap all tl^^admjration and pleasure that they yield, is to 
be ungrateful to our Mnefaptots.” 

Sir Leicester seemed to approve of this sentiment h^hly. “An 
artist, sir?” 

* rf- 
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No,” returned Mr. Skim|)ole. “A perfectly idle man. A mere 
amateur.” • 

Sir Leicester seemed to approve of this even more. He hoped he 
might have tiie good fortune to bo at Chesney Wold when Mr. Skim- 
pole next came down into Lincolnshire. Mra Skimpole professed 
himself much flattered and honoured. 

“ Mr. Shimpole mentioned,” pursued Sir Leicester, addres^ng him¬ 
self again to my guardian; “ mentioned to the housekeeper, who, 
a^ ho may have observed, is an old and attached retainer of the 
family-” 

’ (*‘ That is, when I walked through the house the other day, on the 
occasion of my going down to visit Miss Summorson and Miss Clare,” 
Mr. Skimpole airily explained to us.) 

“ That the friend with whom he had formerly been staying there, 
was Mr. Jamdyce.” TSir Leicester bowed to the bearer of that name. 

And hence 1 became aware of the circumstance for which* I have 
professed my regret. That this should have occurred to any gentle¬ 
man, Mr. Jamdyce, bi^t especially a gentleman formerly Imown to 
Lady Dedlock, ayd indeed claiming some distant connexion with her, 
and for whom (as I learn from my Lady herself) she entertains a high 
respect, does, I assure you, give—Me—pain.” 

“Pray say no more about it,‘Sir Leicester,” returned my guardian 
“ I am very sensible, as 1 am sure we all are, of your consideration^ 
Indeed the mistake was mine, and I ought to apologise for it.” 

1 had not once looked up. I had not seen the visitor, and had not 
%ven appeared to myself to hear the conversation. It surprises me to 
find that I can recall it, for it seemed to make no impression on me as 
it passed. I heard them speaking, but my mind was sa confused, and 
my instinctive avoidance of this gentleman made his presence so dis¬ 
tressing to me, that I thought I understood nothing, through the 
mshing in my head and the bieating of my heart. 

“I mentioned the subject to Lady Dedlock,” said Sif Leicester,* 
rising, “ and my Lady informed me that she had had the pleasure of 
exchanging a few words with Mr. Jamdyce and his wards, on the 
occasiem of an accidental meeting during their sojourn in the vidnity. 
Permit mo, Mr. Jamdyce, to repeat to yourself, and to those ladies, 
the assurance I have already tendered to Mr. Skimpole. Circum¬ 
stances undoubtedly prevent my saying that it would afford me any 
gratification to hemr that Mr, !^ythom hod favoured my house with 
his presence; but those circumstances are* confined to that gentleman 
himself, and cjp not extend beyond him.” * 

“You know my old opinion of him,” said Mr. Skimpole, lightly 
appealing to us. “ An amiable bull, ^ho is determined to make every 
,colour scarlet!” * 

Sir Leicester Ddllock coughed, as if he coiHd not possibly hear 
another word in reference to such an indifidual; and took his leave 
with great ceremony and poUteifess. I got to my own room with all 
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possible speed, and remained there nntil I had recovered my self- 
command. It had been very much disturbed; bnt I^as thankful to 
find, when I went down-stairs again, that they only rallied me for 
having been shy and mute before the great Lincolnshire baronet. 

By that time 1 had made up my mind that the period was come 
when I must tell my guardian what I knew. The possibility of my 
being bi^nght into contaet with my mother, of my being taken to her 
houso,—even of Mr. Skimpole’s, however distantly associated with 
me, receiving kindnesses and obligations from her husband,—^was *so 
painful, that I felt 1 could no longer guide myself without his 
assistance. 

When we had retii’ed for the night, and Ada and I had had our 
usual talk in our pretty room, 1 went out at my door again, and sought 
my guardian among his books. I know ho always read at that hour; 
and as I drew near, I saw the light shining oulf into the passage from 
his reading-lamp. 

” May I come in. Guardian ? ” 

“ Surely, little woman. What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing is the matter. I thought I would like^o take this qniot 
time of saying a word to you about myself.” 

He put a chair for mo, shut his book, and piit it by, and turned his 
kind attentive face towards me. I could not help observing that it 
wore that curious expression I had observed in it once before—on 
that night when he had said that he was in no trouble which 1 could 
readily understand. 

“ What concerns you, my dear Esther,” said he, “ concerns ns allf 
Yon cannot bo more ready to speak than I am to hear.” 

“ 1 know that, Guardian. But I have such need of your advice and 
support. 0! *yoi' don’t know how muCh need I have to-night.” 

Ho looked unprepared for my being so earnest, and cv^in a little 
alarmed. 

* “Or hoTf anxious I have been to speak to you,” said I, “over since 
the visitor iVks here to-day.” 

“ The visitor, my dear! Sir Leicester Dedlock ? ” 

“Yes.” 

He folded his arms, and sat looking at me with an air of the pro- 
foundest astonishment, awaiting what 1 should say next. 1 did not 
know how to prepare him. 

“ Why, Esther,” said he, breaking into a smile, “ our visitor and 
you are the two last perfions on earth I should have thought of 
connecting together! ” 

“ O yes, Guardian, I kpow it. And I too, bnt a little while ago.” 

The smile passed from his face, and he became graver than before. 
He crossed to the doorjio see that it was shnt (but 1 bad seen to that),, 
and resumed his seaVbefore me. 

“ Guardian,” saM I, “ d« you remember, when we were overtaken 
by the thnnder-storm, Lady Dedlock’c speaking to you of her sister ? ” 
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“ Of course. Qi course I do.” 

“And reminding you that she and her sister had diiGFered; hod 
‘ gone their several ways ’ ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Why did they separate, Guardian?” 

His face quite altered as he looked at me. “My child, what 
questions are these I I never knew. No one but themselves ever 
did know, I believe. Who could tell what the secrets of those two 
handsome and proud women were! You have seen Lady Dedlock. 
If you had ever seen her sister, you would know her to have been as 
resolute and haughty as she.” • 

“ 0 Guardian, I have seen her many and many a time! ” 

“ Seen her ? ” 

He paused a little, biting his lip. “ Then, Esther, when you spoke 
to me long ago of Boythorn, and when I told you that he waqall but 
married once, and that the lady did not die, but died to him, and that 
that time had had its influence on his later life—did you know it all, 
and know who the lady was ? ” 

“ No, Guardian*” I returned, fearful of the light that dimly broke 
upon me. “ Nor do I know yet.” 

• “ Lady Dedlock’s sister.” 

“And why,” I could scarcely ask him, “why, Guardian, pray tell 
mo why were tJcy parted ? ” 

“ It was her act, and she kept its motives in her inflexible heart. 
He afterwards did conjecture (but it was mere conjecture), that 
some injury which her haughty spirit had received in her cause of 
quarrel with her sister, had wounded her beyond all reason; but she 
wrote him that from the datet)f that letter she died to him—as in 
literal truth she did—and that the resolution was exacted from her by 
her knowledge of his proud temper and his strained sense of honour, 
which were both her nature too. In consideration for thtoso master * 
points in him, and even in consideration for them in hersdif, she made 
the sacriflee, she said, and would live in it and die in it. She did 
both, I fear: certainly he never saw her, never heard of her from that 
hour. Nor did any one.” 

“ 0 Guardian, what have I done! ” I cried, giving way to my grief; 

“ what sorrow have I innocently caused! ” 

“ You caused, Esther? ” 

“Yes, Guardian. Innocently, but mofit surely. That secluded 
sister is my first remembrance.” • 

’ “ No, no! ” Hb cried, starting. 

“ Yes, Guardian, yes And sister is my mother! ” 

I would have told him all my mother’s letter, but he would not 
Tioar it then. He spoke so tenderly and wisely to me, and he put so 
plainly before me all I had myself imperfeetly thoifght and hoped in 
my bettor state of mind, that, pei^etrated as 1 had ^n with fervent 
gratitude towards him through so many, years, I believed I had never 
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loyed him so dearly, never thanked him in my heart fio fully, as I did 
that night. And when he had taken me to my room and kissed me 
at the door, and when at last I lay down to sleep, my thought was 
how could I ever be,busy enough, how could I ever he good enough, 
how in my little way could I ever hope to be forgetful enough of 
myself, devoted enough to him, and useful enough to othom, to show 
him how 1 blessed and honoured him. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE LETTEB AND THE ANSWER. 

• 

Mr guardian called me into his room next morning, and then I told 
him what had been left untold on the previous night. There was 
nothing to be done, ho said, but to keep the secret, and to avoid another 
such encounter as that of yesterday. He understood my feeling, and 
entirely shared it. He charged himself even with restraining Mr. 
Skimpolo from improving his opportunity. One person whom he' 
need not name to me, it was not now possible for him to advise or 
help. He wished it were ; but no such thing could be. H her mis¬ 
trust of the lawyer whom she had mentioned were woll-fbunded, 
which he scarcely doubted, he dreaded discovery. He knew some* 
thing of him, both by sight and by reputation, and it wi^ certain that 
he was a dangerous man. Whatever happened, he repeatedly impressed 
upon me with* anxious affection and kindness, I was as innocent of, as 
himself; and as unable to influence. 

“Nor do I understand,” said he, “that any doubts tend towards 
you, my deur. Much suspicion may exist without that connexion.” 

“With the lawyer,” I returned. “But two other persons have 
come into my mind since 1 have be^n anxious.” Then I told him 
all about Mr. Guppy, who I feared might have had his vague surmises 
when 1 little understood his meaning, but in whose ^enco after (mr 
last interview I expressed ppHfect confidence. 

“ Well,” said my guardian. “ Then we may dismiss him for the 
‘ present. Who is the other ? ” 

I <»Iled to his recoUeotlon the French maid, and the eager offer of 
herself she had made to me. 

“ Hai ” he returned thoughtfully, “ that is a more alarming person 
than the clerk. But after my dear, it was but seeking for a new 
service.. She had seen you and Ada a little while before, and it was, 
natural that you should come into her head. She merely proposed 
herself, for your nfaid, yomknow. She did nothing more.” 

“ Her manner was strange,” said Jk 

“ Yes, and hes-tnanner was strange when she took her shoes off, and 
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showed that cool relish for a walk that might have ended in her death¬ 
bed,” said m 3 ^gQardian. “It would 1^ useless seltf-distress and 
torment to reckon up sudi chances and possibilities. There are very 
few harmless circumstances that would not seem full of perilous 
meaning, so considered. Be hopeful, little woman. You can bo 
nothing better than yourself; be that, through this knowledge, as 
you were before you had it. It is the best you can do for everybody’s 

sake. T sharing the secret with you-” 

* « And lightening it, Guardian, so much,” said I. 

“ —^Will be attentive to what passes in that family, so far as I can 
observe it from my distance. And if the time should come when I 
can stretch out a hand to render the least service to*one whom it is 
better not to name even here, I will not fail to do it for her dear 
daughter’s sake.” 

I thanked him with my whole heart. What could I ever do but 
thank him! 1 was going out at the door, when he asked me»tD stay a 
moment. Quickly turning round, I saw that same expression on his 
faco again ; and all at once, I don’t know how, it flashed upon mo as 
a now and far off possibility that I understood it. 

“ My dear Esther,” said my guardian, “ I have long had something 
in my thoughts that I have wished to say to you.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“ I have had some difficulty in approaching it, and I still have. I 
should wish it to be so deliberately said, and so deliberately considered. 
Would you object to my writing it ? ” 

“ Dear Gua^ian, how could I object to your writing anything for 
me to read ? ” 

“Then see, my love,” said*he, with his cheery smile; “am Tat 
this moment quite as plain and easy—do 1 seem os open, as honest 
and old-fashioned, as I am at any time ? ” 

I answered, in all earnestness, “Quite.” With the strictest truth, 
for his momentary hesitation was gone (it had not laqted a minute), 
and his fine, sensible, cordial, sterling manner was restored. 

“ Do I look as if I suppressed anything, meant anything but what 
I said, had any reservation at all, no matter what ? ” said he, with his 
bright clear eyes on mine. 

I answered, most assuredly he did not. 

“ Can yon fully trust me, and thoroughly I'ely on what 1 profess, 
Esther ? ” 

“ Most thoroughly,” said I, with my whole heart. 

“ My deai^girl,” r^med my guardian, “ give mo your hand.” 

He took it in his, holding me lightly with his arm, and, looking 
down into my face with the some genuine freshness and faithfulness 
of manner—the old protecting manner which had made that house my 
home in a moment—said, “ You have tought ^hsngos in me, little 
woman, sinco the winter day in the sta^-coach. First and last you 
have done me a world of good,^inoe that time.” 
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“ Ah, Guardian,^ what have you done for me since that time! ” 

“ But,” said he, “ that is not to be remembered now 5 * 

** It never can be forgotten.” 

“ Yes, Esther-,” said he with a gentle seriousness, it is to be for¬ 
gotten now; to be forgotten for a while. You are only to remember 
now, that nothing can change mo as you know .me. Can yon feel 
quite assured of that, my dear ? ” 

“ I can, and I do,” I said. 

“ That’s much,” ho answered. “ That’s everything. But I must 
not ^ko that, at a word. I will not write this something in my 
thoughts, until you have quite resolved within yourself that nothing 
can change mb as you know me. If you doubt that in the least 
degi’ee I will never write it. If you are sure of that, on good con¬ 
sideration, send Charley to me this night week—‘ for the letter.* But 
if you are not quite certain, never send. Mind, 1 trust to your truth, 
in this thing as in everything. If you are not (luito cei*toin on that 
one point, never send! ” 

“Guardian,” said I, “I am already certain. I can no more bo 
changed in that conviction, than you can be changedetowards me. I 
shall send Charley for the letter.” 

Ho shook my hand and said no more. Nor was any more said in 
reference to this conversation, either by him or me, through the whole 
week. When the appointed night came, I said to Charley as soon as I 
was alone, “ Go and knock at Mr. Jarndyce’s door, Charley, and say 
you have come from me—‘for the letter.’” Charley went up the 
stairs, and down the stairs, and along the passages—the zigzag way 
about the old-fashioned house seemed very long in my listening ears 
that night—and so came back, along the passages, and down the 
stairs, and up the stairs, and brought *the letter. “ Lay it on the 
table, Charley,” said I. So Charley laid it on the table and went to 
bed, and I sat looking at it without taking it up, thinking of many 
things. 

1 began wifh my overshadowed childhood, and passed through those 
timid days to the heavy time when my aunt lay dead, with her resolute 
face so cold and set; and when I was moi-e solitary with Mrs. 
Bachael, than if I had had no one in the world to speak to or to look 
at. I passed to the altered d^ys when I was so blest as to find friends 
in all around me, and to be beloved. I came to the time when I first 
saw my dear girl, and was received into that sisterly affection which 
was the grace and beauty of iny life. I recalled the first bright gleam 
of welcoifee which had shone out of those very windqws upon oiu* 
expectant faces on that cohl bright night, and which had never paled. 
I lived my happy life there over again, I went through my illness 
and recovery, I thought of myself so altered and of those around me 
60 unchanged; and all thi^ hap|)iness shone like a light from one 
central figure, repr^ented bbfore me by the letter on the table. 

I opened it ami read it. It was s6 impressive in its love for me, 
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and in the miBelfigh cautioa it gave me, and the oonsideration it 
showed for me*in every word, that my eyes were too often blinded to 
read mnch at a time. But I read it through three times, before I laid 
it down. I had thought beforehand that I knew its purport, and I 
did. It asked me, would I be the mistress of Bleak House. 

It was not a love letter though it expressed so much love, but was 
written just as he would at any time have spoken to me. I saw his 
face, and heard his voice, and felt the influence of his kind protecting 
manner, in every line. It addi'essed me as if our places were 
reversed; as if all the good deeds had been mine, and all the feeUngs 
they had awakened, his. It dwelt on my being young, and he past 
the prime of life; on his having attained a ripe ug^, while I was a 
child; on his writing to me with a silvered head, and knowing all 
this so well as to se^ it in full before me for mature deHboration. It 
told me that I would gain nothing by such a marriage, and lose 
nothing by rejecting it; for no new relation could enbanco tho 
tenderness in which ho held me, and whatever my decision was, he 
was certain it would be right. But he had considered this step anew, 
since our late tconfidence, and had decided on taking it; if it only 
served to show me, through one poor instance, that tho whole world 
would readily unite to falsify the stern prediction of my childhood. 
I was tho last to know what happiness I could bestow upon him, but 
of that he said no more; for I was always to remember that I owed 
him nothing, and that he was my debtor, and for very much. He had 
often thought of our future; and, foi'eseeing that the time must come, 
and fearing that it might como soon, when Ada (now very nearly of 
age) would leave us, and when our present mode of life must bo 
broken up, had become accustomed to reflect on this proposal. Thus 
ho made it. If I felt that t could ever give him the best right he 
could have to be my protector, and if I felt that I could happily and 
justly become tho dear companion of his remaining life, superior to 
all lighter chances and changes than Death, even theif he could not 
have me bind myself irrevocably, while this letter was yet so new to 
me; but, even then, I must have ample time for reconsideration. In 
that case, or in tho opposite case, let him be unchanged in his old 
relation, in his old manner, in the old name by which I called him. 
And as to his bright Dame Durden and little housekeeper, she would 
ever be tho same, he knew. 

This was tho substance of tho letter; written throughout with a 
justice and a dignity, as if he were indeed my responsible guardian, 
impartially iropresenting tho proposal of a friend against whom in his 
integrity he stated tho full case. 

But ho did not hint to mo, that when I had been better-looking, ho 
had had this same proceeding in his thoughts, and had refrained from 
it. That when my old face was gone flom me, and I had no attrac¬ 
tions, he could love me just as well aslin nw fwror days, l^at the 
discovery of my birth gave hifb no shock. That his generosity rose 
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aboT6 my disfigurement, and my inbentanoe of ahame. That the 
more I stood in need of such fideUty, the more fijmdj^ I might trust 
in him to the last. 

But I knew it, I knew it well now. It came upon me as the doso 
of the benignant history I had been pursuing, and I felt that 1 had but 
one thing to do. To deyote my life to his happiness was to thank 
him pborly, and what had I wished for the other night but some new 
means of thanking him ? 

Still 1 cried very much; not only in the fulness of my heart after 
reading the letter, not only in the strangeness of the prospect —for it 
was strange though I had expected the contents—but as if something 
for which thore‘was no name or distinct idea wore indefinitely lost to 
me. I was yery happy, yery thankful, very hopeful; but I cried very 
much. 

By-and-by I went to my old glass. My eyes were red and swollen, 
. and I said, “ 0 Esther, Esther, can that be you 1 ” I am afraid the 
face in the glass was going to cry again at this reproach, but 1 held 
up my finger at it, and it stopped. 

“ That is more like the composed look you comforted me with, my 
dear, when you showed me such a change t ” said I, beginning to let 
down my hair. “ When you are mistress of Bleak House, you are to 
be as cheerful as a bird. In fact, you are always to be cboerfhl; so 
let us begin for once and for all.” 

I went on with my hair now, quite comfortably. 1 sobbed a little 
still, but that was because 1 bad been crying; not because 1 was 
ciying then. 

“And so Esther, my dear, you are happy for life. Happy with 
your best friends, happy in your old home, happy in the power of 
doing a great deal of good, and happy in the undeserred love of tho 
best of men.” 

. 1 thought, all at once, if my guardian bad married some one else, 
how sboidd l^^ave felt, and what sbonld I have done 1 That would 
have been a change indeed. It presented my life in such a new and 
blank form, that I rang my housekeeping keys and gave them a kiss 
before I laid them down in their basket again. 

Then 1 went on to think, as I dressed my hair before the glass, 
bow often had I considered within myself that the deep traces of my 
illness, and the circumstances of my birth, were only new reasons why 
I should be busy, busy, busy—useful, amiable, serviceable, in all 
honest, mmretending ways. This was a good time, to 1 ^ sure, to sit 
down morbidly and cryl As to its seeming at aU strange'to me at 
first (if riiat were any excuse for crying, which it was not) that 1 was 
one day to be the mistress of Bleak House, why should it seem 
strange? Other people‘had thought of such things, if I had not. 
“ Don’t you remon^r, my prsin dear,” 1 asked mysS^ looking at the 
glass, “ what Mrs. Woi^oom said before those scars were there, about 
your marrying-” . 
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Perhaps tl^ name brought them to my remembranco. The dried 
remains of me flowers. It would be better not to keep them now. 
They had only bemi preserved in memory of something wholly past 
and gone, but it would be better not to keep them now. 

They were in a book, and it happened to bd in the next room—our 
sitting-room, dividing Ada's chamber from mine. I took a candle, 
and went soMy in to fetch it from its shelf. After I bad it in my 
. hand, I saw my beautiful darling, through the open door, lying asleep, 
and 1 stole in to kiss her. 

It was weak in me, I know, and I could have no reason for crying; 
but 1 dropped a tear upon her dear face, and another, and another. 
Weaker than that, I took the withered flowers out, wd put them for 
a mom^t to her Ups. I thought about her love for Eichard; though, 
indeed, the flowerebhad nothing to do with that. Then I took them 
into my own room, and burned them at the candle, and they were dust 
in an instant. » 

On entering the breakfast-room next morning, I found my guardian 
just as usual f quite as frank, as open, and free. There being not the 
least constraint in his manner, there was none (or 1 think mere was 
ncme) in mine. I was with, him several times in the course of tho 
morning, in and out, when there was no one there; and I thought it 
not unl^ely that he might siieak to me about the letter; biit he did 
not say a word. 

So, on the next morning, and the next, and for at least a week; 
over which time Mr. Skimpole prolonged his stay. I expected, every 
day, that my guardian migl^t speak to me about the letter; but he 
never did. 

I thought then, growing uneasy, that I ought to write an answer. 
I tried over and over again in my own room at night, but I could not 
write an answer that at all began like a good onswejj; \ so I thought 
each night I would wait one more day. And I waited seven more 
days, and he never said a word. 

At last Mr. Skimpole having departed, we three were one afternoon 
going out for a ride; imd I being dressed before Ada, and going 
down, came upon my guardian, with his back towards me, standing at 
the drawing-room wiimow looking out. 

He turned on my coming in, and said, smiling, “ Aye, il^s you, little 
, woman, is it ? ” and looked out again. • 

I had made up my mind to speak to him now. In jshort, I had 
come dowh on purpose. “ Guardian,” I said, rather hesitating and 
trembling, “ when would you like to have the answer to the letter 
Charley came for ? ” 

“ When it’s ready, my dear,” ho replied.’ 

“ I think it is ready,” said I. , 4 

"Is Charley to bring it?”^6 asked, pleasantly. 

" No. I have brou^t it myself, Guaidian,” I returned. 
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I put my two arms round his neck and kissed him^ and he said 
was this the mistress of Bleak House; and I said yes; and it made 
no difference presently, and we all went ont together, and 1 said 
nothing to my precious pet about it. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

TN TttTTST. 

Oni! morning when I had done jingling about with my baskets of 
keys, as my beauty and I were walking round and j’ound the garden I 
happened to turn my eyes towards the house, and saw a long thin 
shadow going in which looked like Mr. Yholes. Ada had been telb'ng 
me only that morning, of her hopes that Bic^rd might exhaust his 
ardour in the Chancery suit by being so very, earnest in it; and 
therefore, not to damp my dear girl’s spirits, 1 said nothing about 
Mr. Vholes’s shadow. 

Presently came Charley, lightly winding among the bushes, and 
tripping along the paths, as rosy and pretty as one of Flora's 
attendants instead of my maid, saying, “ 0 if you please, miss, would 
you stop and speak to Mr. Jarndyce 1 ” 

It was one of Charley’s peculiarities, that whenever she was charged 
with a message she always began to deliver it as soon as she beheld, 
at any distance, the person for whom it was intended. Therefore I 
saw Charley, asking me in her usual fo^m of words, to “ step and 
speak ” to Mr. Jarndyce, long before I heard her. And when I did 
hear her, she had said it so often that she was out of breath. 

1 told Ada 1 would make haste back, and inquired of Charley, as 
we went in, whether there was not a gentleman with Mr. Jarndyce? 
To which Charley, whoso grammar, I confess to my shame, never did 
any credit to my educational powers, replied, Yes, miss. Him as 
come down in the country with Mr. Bichard.” 

A more complete contrast thui my guardian and Mr. Yholes, I 
suppose there could not be. 1 found them looking at one another 
across a table; the one so open, and the other so close; the one so 
broad and upright, and the other so narrow and stooping; the one 
giving out what he had to say in such a rich ringing voice, and tho 
other keeping it in in such a cold-blooded, gasping, fish-like manner; 
that I thought I never had Seen two people so unmatched. 

“ You know Mr. Yholes, my dear,” said my guardian. Not with 
tho greatest urbanity, I must say. 

Mr. Yholes rose, gloved and outtoned up as usual, and seated him¬ 
self again, just as he^ had seized himself beside Bichard in the gig. 
Not having Bichard to look at, he lookea straight before him. 
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“ Mr. VLoles,” said my guai'dian, cydng his black figure, as if he 
were a bird o# ill-omcn, “has brought an ugly rej)ort of our most un¬ 
fortunate Eick,” Laying a marked emphasis on most unfortunate, as , 
if the words were rather doscriptivo of his connexion with Mr. Vholes. 

I sat down between them; Mr. Vholes remained immovable, except 
tliat he secretly packed at oho of tho red pimples on his yellow face 
with his black glove. ^ 

“ And as Kick and you are happily good friends, I should like to 
•know,” said my guardian, “ what you think, my dear. Would you be 
so good as to—as to speak up, Mr. Vholes V ” 

Doing anything but that, Mr. Vholes observed: 

“ I have ]^en saying that I have reason to know, Miss Summerson, 
as Mr. C.’s professional adviser, that Mr. C.’s circumstances are at tho 
present moment in an embarrassed state. Not so much in point of 
amount, as owing tb the peculiar and pressing nature of liabilities 
Mr. C. has incurred, and the means he has of liquidating 9r meeting 
the same. I have staved off many little matters for Mr. C.; but there 
is a limit to staving off, and wo have reached it. I have made some 
advances out qf pocket to accommodate these unpleasantnesses, but 1 
necessarily look to being repaid, for I do not pretend to bo a man of 
capital, and I have a father to support in the Vale of Taunton, 
besides striving to realise some little independence for three dear 
girls at home. My apprehension is, Mr. C.’s cii’cnmetances being 
such, lest it should end in his obtaining leave to part with his com¬ 
mission ; which at all events is desirable to be made known to his 
connexions.” 

Mr. Vholes, who had looked at mo while speaking, hero emerged 
into the silence he could hardly bo said to have broken, so stifled was 
his tone; and looked before him again. 

“ Imagine the poor fellow without even his present resource,” said 
my guardian to me. “ Yet what can I do ? You know him, Esther. 
He would never accept of help from me, now. To offef it, or hint at 
it, would bo to drive him to an extiumity, if nothing e%e did.” 

Mr. Vlioles hereupon addressed me again. 

“ What Mr. Jarndyce remarks, miss, is no doubt the case, and is 
tho difficulty. I do not see that anything is to be done. I do not 
say that anything is to bo done. Far from it. 1 merely come down 
here under the seal of confidence and mention it, in order that every¬ 
thing may be openly carried on, and that it may not be said afterw^ards 
that everything was not openly carried' on. My wish is that every¬ 
thing should bo openly carried on. I desire to leave a good name 
behind me. If I consulted merely my o^m interests with Mr. C., I 
should not bo here. So insurmountable, as you must well know, 
would be his objections. This is not a professional attendance. This 
can bo charged to nobody. I have no interest in it, except as a 
member of society and a father —and a son,” i^id Mr, Vholes, who 
had nearly forgotten that poiiA. 
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It appeared to us that Mr. Yholes said neither more nor lew than 
the truth) m intimatiug that he tsought to divide the responsilnlity) 
such as it was, of knowing Eiohard’s situation. I could <mly suggest 
that I should go down to Deal, where Bichard was then stotioned, 
and see him, and try ifeit were possible to avert the worst. , Without 
consnlting Mr. Vholes on this point, I took my guardian aside to 
propose it, ^while Mr. Vholes gauntly stolkcd to the fire, and warmed 
his funeral gloves. 

The fatigue of the journey formed an immediate objection on my 
guardian’s part; but as I saw he had no other, and as I was only too 
happy to go, I got his consent. We had then merely to dispose of 
Mr. Vholes. " 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Jamdyc®, “Miss Summerson will com¬ 
municate with Mr. Carstone, and we can only hone that his position 
may be yet retrievable. You will allow me to order you lunch after 
your joumoy, sir.” 

“ I thank you, Mr. Jarndyce,” said Mr. Vholos, putting out his long 
blaok sleeve, to check the ringing of the bell, “ hot any. I thank you, 
no, not a morsel. My digestion is much impaired, and I am but a 
poor knife and fork at any time. If I was to partako of solid food at 
this period of the day, 1 don’t know wh%t the consequences might be. 
Everything having been openly carried on, sir, I wUl now with your 
permission take my leave.” 

“ And I would that you could take your leave, and we could all 
take our leave, Mr. Vholes,” returned my guardian, bitterly, “of a 
Cause you know of.” 

Mr. Vholes, whose black dye was so deep from head to foot that it 
had quite steamed before the fire, diffusing a veiy unpleasant perfume, 
made a short one-sided inclination of his head from the neck, and 
slowly shook it. 

“ We whose ambition it is to be looked upon in the light of respect¬ 
able praotitiofiers, sir, can but put our shoulders to the wheel. We 
do it, sir. At least, I do it myself; and I wish to think well of my 
professional brethren, one and all. You are sensible of an obligation 
not to refer to me, miss, in communicating with Mr. C. ? ” 

1 said 1 would be careful not.to do it. 

“ Just BO, miss. Good-morning. Mr. Jarndyce, good-moming, sir.” 
Mr. Vholes put his dead glove, which scarcely seemed to have any 
hand in it, on my fingers, and .then on my guardian’s fingers, and took 
his long thin shadow away. I thought of it on the outside of the 
coach, passmg over all the sunny landscape between us and London, 
chilling the seed in the ground as it glided along. 

Of conr^ it became necessary to tell Ada w&ire I was going, and 
why I was going; and of course she was anxious and distressed. But 
she was too true to Bichard to say anything but words of pity and 
words of excuse; f^d in a nlore loving spirit still~my dear devoted 
girl 1—she wrote him a long letter, of which I took dbiargo. 
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Oliarlej was to be mj tmreUmg companion, though 1 am uure 1 
wanted none, Ind would willingly have left hen at home. We all 
went to London that afternoon, and finding two places in the mail, 
secured them. At our usual bcd-timo, Oharley and I were rolling 
away seaward, with the Kentish letters. «> 

It was a eighths journey in those coach times; but we had the mail 
to ourselves, and did not find the night very tedious. It j^assed with 
me as I suppose it would with most people under such cii^cumstauces. 
Xt one while, my journey looked hopeful, and at another hopeless. 
Now I thought I should. do some good, and now I wondered how I 
could ever have supposed so. Now it seemed one of the most 
reasonable things in the world that I should have coiHe, and now one 
of the most unreasonable. In what state I should find Bichard, what 
I should say to him,,and what he would say to me, occupied my mind 
by turns with these two states of feeling; and the wheels seemed to 
play one tone (to which the burden of my guardian’s letter^set itself) 
over and over again all night. 

At last we came into the narrow streets of Deal: and very gloomy 
they were, upoti a raw misty morning. The long flat beach, with its 
little irregular houses, wooden and brick, and its litter of capstans, 
and great boats, and sheds, and bare upright poles with tackle and 
blocks, and loose gravelly waste places overgrown with grass and 
weeds, wore as dull an appearance as any place I ever saw. The ^a 
was heaving under a thick white fog; and nothing else was moving 
but a few early ropemakers, who, with the yam twisted round their 
bodies, looked as if, tired of their present state of existence, they were 
spinning themselves into cordage. 

But when we got into a wann room in an excellent hotel, and sat 
down, comfortably washed and dressed, to an early breakfast (for it 
was too late to think of going to bed), Deal began to look more 
ohoerful. Our little room was like a skip’s cabin, and ^hat deligbteA 
Charley very much. Then the fog began to rise like curtain; and 
numbers of ships, that we had had no idea were near, appeared. I 
don’t know how many sail the waiter told us were then Ijriug in the 
Downs. Some of these vessels were of grand size: one was a large 
Indiaman just come homo: and when the sun shone through the 
clouds, maWng silvery pools in the dark sea, the way in which these 
ships brightened, and shadowed, and changed, amid a bustle of boats 
pulling off from the shore to them and from them to the shore, and a 
general life and motion in themselves and everything around them, 
was most bsantiinl. 

The large Indiaman was our great atimetion, because she had come 
into the I^wns in the night. She was snrroimded by boats; and we 
said how glad the people on board of hor must be to oomo ashore. 
Charley was curious, too, about the voyage, and about the heat in 
India, and the serpents and the tigers; and as she picked up such 
information much faster than grammar, I told her what I knew on 
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IhoBO points. I told her, too, how people in such yoyoes wete some¬ 
times wrecked and cast on rocks, where they were saved by the 
intrepidity and humanity of one man. And Charley asking how that 
could be, I told her how we knew at home of such a case. 

I had thought of tending Eichard a note, saying 1 was there, but 
it seemed so much better to go to him without preparation. As he 
lived in Tjarracks I was a littlo doubtful whether this was feasible, 
but we wont out to reconnoitre. Peeping in at the gate of the 
barrack-yard, we found everything very quiet at that time in the 
morning; and 1 asked a sergeant standing on the guardhouse-steps, 
where ho lived. Ho sent a man before to show mo, who went up 
some bare stairk, and knocked with his knuckles at a door, and loft us. 

“Now then!” cried Eichard from within. So I left Charley in 
the little passage, and going on to the half-op^ door, said, “ Can I 
come in, Eichard ? It’s only Dame Durden.” 

He was writing at a table, with a groat confusion of clothes, tin 
cases, books, boots, brushes, and portmanteaus, strewn all about the 
floor. Ho was only half-dressed—in plain clothes, I ob^rved, not in 
uniform—and his hair was unbrushed, and he looked m wild as his 
room. All this I saw after he had heartily weloomod^e, and I was 
seated near him, for he started upon hearing my voice, and caught mo 
in his arms in a moment. Dear Eichard I He was ever the same to 
me. Down to—ah, poor poor fellow I—to the end, he never received 
mo but with something of his old merry boyish manner. 

“ Good Heaven, my dear little woman,” said ho, “ how do you como 
bore ? Who could have thought of seeing you! Nothing the matter ? 
Ada is well ? ” 

“ Quito well.. Lovelier than ever, Einhard! ” ^ 

“ Ah I ” he said, leaning back in his chair. “ My poor cousin 1 I 
was writing to you, Esther.” 

So worn and haggard as he looked, even in the fulness of his hand¬ 
some youth, leaning back in his chair, and crushing the closely written 
sheet of pape/'in his hand! 

“ Have you been at the trouble of writing all that, and am I not to 
read it after all ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh my dear,” he returned, with a hopeless gesture. “ You may 
read it in the whole room. It is all over here.” 

I mildly, entreated him not to be despondent. I told him that I 
had heard by chance of his being in difficulty, and had come to con¬ 
sult with him what could best be done. 

“Like you, Esther, but useless, and so not like you!”i(8aid he witli 
a melancholy smile. “I am away on leave this day—should have 
Ijeen gone in another hour—and that is to smooth it over, for my 
selling out. Well I Let bygones be bygones. So this calling follows 
the rest. I only w^t to haVe been in the church, to have made the 
round of all the professions.* 

“ Eichard,” I urged, “ it is not so hdpeless as that ? ” 
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“ Esther,” he returned, " it is indeed. I am just so near disgrace 
as that those who are put in authority over me (as the catechism goes) 
would far rather he without me than with mo. And they are right. 
Apart from debts and duns, and all such drawbacks, I am not ht even 
for this employment. I have no care, no mind^no heart, no soul, but 
for one thing. Why, if this bubble hadn’t broken now,” he said, 
tearing the letter £e had written into fragments, and moodily casting 
them away, by driblets, “ how could I have gone abroad? I must 
have been ordered abroad; but how could I have gone ? How could 
I, with my experience of that thing, trust even Vholes unless I was 
at his back! ” 

I suppose he know by my face what I was about* to say, but ho 
caught the hand 1 had laid upon his arm, and touched my own lips 
with it to prevent me-from going on. 

“ No, Dame Durdfln ! Two subjects I forbid—must forbid. The 
first is John Jarndyce. The second, you know what. Call it niadncss, 
and 1 tell you 1 can’t help it now, and can’t be sane. But it is no 
such thing; it is the one object 1 have to pursue. It is a pity 1 ever 
was prevaildfi ppon to turn out of my road for any other. It would 
bo wisdom tcr^bandon it now, after all the time, anxiety, and pains 
I have bestowed upon it! O yes, true wisdom. It would be very 
agreeable, too, to some people'; but I never will.” 

He was in that mood in which I thought it best not to increase his 
determination (if anything could increase it) by opposing him. I took 
out Ada’s letter, and put it in his hand. 

“ Am I to read it now ? ” he asked. 

As I told him yes, ho laid it on the table, and, resting his head 
i%)on his hand, began. Ho had not read far, when he rested his head 
upon his two liands—to hide* his face from mo. In a little while ho 
i-ose ns if the light were bad, and w^ent to the wdndow. He finished 
reading it there, with his back towards mo; and, after he had finished 
and had folded it up, stood there for some minutes with the lettdr 
in ]iis hand. When he came back to his chair, I saw tears in his 
eyes. 

“ Of course, Esther, you know what she says here ? ” He spoke in 
a softened voice, and kissed the letter as he asked me. 

“Yes, Richard.’* 

“ Offers mo,” he went on, tapping his foot upon the fioor, “ the little 
inheritance she is certain of so soon—^just as little and as much as 
1 have wasted—and begs and prays m6 to take it, set myself right 
with it, and remain in the service.” • 

“ I know your welfare to be the dearest, wish of her heart,” said I. 
“ And O, my dear Richard, Ada’s is a noble heart.” 

“ I am sure it is. I—I wish "! was dead! ” 

Ho went back to the window, and laying his arm across it, leaned 
his head down on his arm. It greatly aiected m* to see him so; but 
I hoped he might become more yielding, and I remained silent. My 
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experience was very limitefl; I was not at all prepared for his 
ronsing liimself out of this emotion to a new sense of injury. 

And this is the heart that the same John Jamdyoe, who is not 
otherwise to be mentioned between us, stepped in to estrange from 
me,” said he, indignantly, “And the dear girl makes me this 
generous offer from under the same John Jarndyee’s roof, and with 
the'’ same Jo hn Jarndyce^s gracious consent and connivance, I dare 
say, as a new means of buying me off.” 

“ Bichard! ” I cried out, rising hastily, “ I will not hear you say 
such shameful words I ” I was very angry with him indeed, for the 
first time in my lifo; but it only lasted a moment. When I saw 
his worn yonn^faoe looking at me as if he were sorry, I put my hand 
on his shoulder, and said, “ If you please, my dear Bichard, do not 
speak in such a tone to me. Consider! ” ^ 

He blamed himself .exceedingly; ’and told me in the most generous 
manner, that he had been very wrong, and that he bogged my pardon 
a thousand times. At that I laughed, bnt trembled a little too, for 
I was rather fluttered after being so fieiy. 

“ To accept this offer, my dear Esther,” said he, sitting down beside 
me, and resuming onr conversation,^—“ once more, pray, pray forgive 
me; I am deeply grieved—to accept,my dearest cousin’s offer is, 
I need not say, impossible. Besides, 1 have letters and papers that I 
could show you, which would convince you it is all over here. I have 
done with the rod coat, believe me. But it is some satisfaction, in 
the midst of my troubles and perplexities, to know that I am pressing 
Ada’s interests in pressing my own. Vholcs has his shoulder to tho 
wheel, and he cannot help urging it on as much for her as for mo, 
thankOodI” , 

His sanguine hopes were rising within him, and lighting up his 
features, but they made his face more sad to me than it had beou 
Ijefore. 

“ No, no I ” cried Bichard, exultiugly. “ If every farthing of Ada’s 
little fortune were mine, no part of it should bo spent in retaining mo 
in what I am not fit for, can take no interest in, and am weary of. It 
should bo devoted to what promises a better return, and should be 
used where she has a larger st::&e. Don’t be uneasy for me I I shall 
now have only one thing on my mind, and Vholcs and I will work it. 
I shall not be without moans. Free of my commission, I shall be 
able to compound with some^small usurers, who will hear of nothing 
but their ^lond now—Vholes says so. I should have a balance in my 
favour anyway, but that would swell it. - Come, come I u You shall 
carry a letter to Ada from* me, Esther, and you must both of you be 
more hopeful of me, and not believe that 1 am quite cast away just 
yet, my dear.” 

1 wUl not repeat what I said to Bichard. I know it was tiresome, 
and nobody is to sidppose fdr a moment that it was at all wiso. It 
only came from my heart. He heard it patiently and feelingly; but 
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I saw that the two sulgects he had reserved, it was at present 
hopeless to make any representation to him. I saw too, and had 
experienced in this very interview, the sense of my guardian’s remark 
that it was even more mischievous to use persuasion with > 11 ™ than to 
leave him as he was. 

Therefore I wafi driven at last to asking Bichard if he would minrl 
convincing me that it really was all over there, as he htfd said, and 
.that it was not his mere impression. He showed me without hesitation 
a corre^ndence making it quite plain that his retirement was 
arranged. I found, from what he told me, that Mr. Vholos had copies 
of these papers, and had been in consultation with iiim throughout. 
Beyond ascertaining this, and having been the bearer of Ada’s letter, 
and being (as I was going to be) Bichard’s companion back to London, 
I had done no good*by coming down. Admitting this to myself with 
a reluctant heart, I said I would return to the hotel and wajt until he 
joined me there; so he threw a cloak over his shoulders and saw me 
to the gate, and Charley and I went back along the beach. 

There was a concfiurse of people in one spot, surrounding some 
naval officers who were landing from a boat, and presmng about them 
with unusual interest. I said to Charley this would Iw one of the 
great Indiaman’s boats now, and wo stopped to look. 

The gentlemen came slowly up from the waterside, speaking good- 
humouredly to each other and to the people around, and glancing 
about them as if they were glad to be in England again. “ Charley, 
Charley I ” said I, “ como away! ” And I hurried on so swiftly that 
my little maid was surprised. 

It was not until we were shut up in our cabin-room, and I had had 
time to take breath, that 1 began to think why I had made such haste. 
In one of tho sunburnt faces I had recognised Mr. Allan Woodcourt 
and I had been afraid of liis recognising me. I had been unwilling 
that ho should see my altered looks. I had been taken by suiprisfe, 
and my courage had quite failed me • 

But I knew this would not do, and I now said to myself, “ My dear, 
there is no reason—there is and there can be no reason at all—^why 
it should be worse for you now, than it ever has been. Whstt you 
were last month, you are to-day; you are no worse, you are no better. 
This is not your resolution; call it up, Esther, call it up! ” I was 
in a great tremble—^with running-—and at first was quite unable to 
calm myself; but I got bettor, and I w^ very glad to know it. 

Tho party came to tho hotel. I hoard them speaking ort the stair¬ 
case. I was sure it was tho samo gentlemen because I knew their 
voices again—I moan I knew Mr. Woodcourt’s. It would still have 
been a great relief to me to have gone away without making myselt 
known, but I was determined not to do-so. “ No, my dear, no. No, 
no, no! ” \ ^ , 

I untied my bonnet, and puV my veil ^If up—I think I mean half 
down, but it matters very little—an4 wrote on one my of cards that I 
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happened to bo there with Mr. Kiohard Carstone; and I sent it in to 
Mr. Woodconrt. He came immediately. I told him J was rejoiced 
to bo by chance among the first to welcome him home to JElngland. 
And I saw that he was very sorry for mo. 

“You have been iif shipwreck and peril since you left us, Mr. 
Woodeourt,” said I, “ but we can hardly call that a misfortune which 
enabled yoo to be so useful and so bravo. We read of it with the 
truest interest. It first camo to my knowledge through your old 
patient, poor Miss Flite, when I was recovering from my severe’ 
illness.” 

“ Ah! little iMiss Flite I ” he said. “ She lives the same life 
yet ? ” 

“ Just the same.” 

I was so comfortable with myself now, as not to mind the veil, and 
to be able to put it aside. 

“Her gratitude to you, Mr. Woodeourt, is delightful. She is a 
most affectionate creature, as I have reason to say.” 

* “ You—you have found her so ? ” ho returned. “ I—I am glad of 
that.” He was so very soriy for me that ho could scaicoly speak. 

“ I assure you,” said I, “ that I was deeply touched by her sympathy 
and pleasure at the time I have referred to.” 

“ I was grieved to hoar that you had been very ill.” 

“ I was very ill.” 

“ But you have quite recovered ? ” 

“ I havo quite recovered my health and my cheerfulness,” said I. 

“ You know how good my guardian i^/iiind what a happy hfo w’o lead ; ' 
and I have everything to be thankful for, and nothing in the world to 
desire.” • \ 

I felt as if he had greater commiseration for mo than I had ever 
had for myself. It inspired mo with now fortitude, and now calmness, 
to find that it was I who was tinder tho necessity of reassuring him. 

I spoke to him of his voyage out and homo, and of his future plans, 
and of his probable return to India. He said that was very doubtful. 
Ho had not found himsolf more favoured by fortune there, than here. 
Ho had gone out a poor ship’s surgeon, and had come home nothing 
better. While we were talk’ug, and w'hen I was glad to believe that 
1 bad alleviated (if 1 may use such a term) tho shock he had had in 
Booing mo, Eichard came in. He had heard down-stairs who was with 
me, and they met with coidhil pleasure. 

I saw;that after their first greetings were over, and when they 
spoke of Eichard’s career, Mr. Woodeourt had a perception that all 
was not going well with him. He frequently glanced at his face, as if 
thore wore something in it that gave him pain; and moro than once 
he looked towards me, as thougli he sought to ascertain whethor 
know what tho troth was. ‘Yet Eichard was in one of bis sanguine 
states, and in good spirits^ and was thoroughly pleased to seo Mr, 
Woodeourt again, whom he had always liked. 
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Ricliard pi^osed that wo all should go to Loudon together; but 
Mr. Woodcourt having to remain by his ship a Kttlo longer, could not 
join us. He dined with us, however, at an early hour ; and became 
so much more like what he used to be, that I was still more at peace 
to think I had been able to soften his regrets.* Yet his mind was not 
relieved of Eichaid.' When the coach was almost ready, and Itichard 
ran down to look after his luggage, he spoke to me about him. 

, I was not sure that I had a right to lay his W'hole story open ; but 
I referred in a few w'ords to his estrangement from Mr. Jarndyco, and 
to his being entangled in the ill-fated Chancery suit. Mr. Woodcourt 
listened with interest and expressed his regret. j 

“ I saw you observe him rather closely,” said I. “ Do you think 
him so changed ? ” 

“ He is changed,’^ he returned, shaking his head. 

I felt tho blood rush into my face for the fii*st time, but it was only 
an instantaneous emotion. I turned my head aside, and it ^as gone. 

“It is not,” said Mr. Woodcourt, “his being so much younger or 
older, or thinner or fatter, or paler or ruddier, as there being upon 
his face such it singular expression. I never saw so remarkable a look 
in a young person. One cannot say that it is all anxiety, or all 
weariness ; yet it is both, and like ungrown despair.” 

“ You do not think he is ill ? ” said I. 

No. He looked robust in body. 

“ That he cannot be at peace in mind, we have too much reason to 
know,” I proceeded. “ Mr. Woodcourt, you arc going to London ? ” 

“ To-morrow or tho next day.” 

“ There is nothing Eichart\ w'ants so much, as a friend. He always 
liked you. Pray see him vdien you get there. Pray help him some¬ 
times with your companionsliip, if you can. You do not know of what 
service it might bo. You cannot think how Ada, and Mr. Jarndyce, 
and even I—how wc should all thank you, Mr. Woodcourt I ” • . 

“ Miss Sumraerson,” ho said, more moved than he, nad been from 
the first, “before Heaven, I will be a true friend to him! I will 
accept him as a trust, and it shall be a sacred one I ” 

“ God bless you 1 ” said I, with my eyes filling fast; but I Ijiought 
they might, when it was not for myself. “Ada loves him —wc all 
love him, but Ada loves him as wo cannot. I will tell her what you 
say. Thank you, and God bless you, in her name t ” 

Richard came back as we finished exchanging these liurried words, 
and gave mo his arm to take me to the coach. , 

“ WoodoDurt,” he said, unconscious with what application, “ pray 
let us meet in London! ” • 

“ Meet ? ” returned the other. “ I have scarcely a friend there, 
now, but you. Where shall I find you ? ” 

“ Why, I must got a lodging of some sort,” j|aid Richard, pt.nder- 
ing. “ Say at Vholes’s, Symynd’s Inn.\ 

“ Good I Without loss of time.” * 
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They diook haads hetatily, When I vw seated in the coach, and 
Biohaird was yet stMtding in the street, ii^r. WoodOhnrt laid his 
friendly hapd on Bichatd’^s shelter, aij^ looked at me. I understood 
him« and waved mine in thpnVtaim \ 

And in hte last look^kb wo dSio away, I saw that he was very sorry 
for me. I wab glad to see it. I felt for my old s^ as the dead may 
feel if th(^ wer revisit these soenes. I vms glad to he tenderly 
iemmberSc4<# bo gently pitied, n6t to be quite forgotten. 


CETATTER XI,VI. 

STOV HtMl 

DansnitsS rests upon Tom<all-Alone'b. Dilating and dilating since 
the snn went down last night, it has gradually ^welled until it fillb 
every void in the place. I^or a time there were some dungeon lights 
burning, as the lamp of Life boras in Tom-all-Alone’s, heavily, 
heavily, in the naubeous air, and winking—os that lamp, too, winks 
in Tom>all-Alone’s—at many horrible things. But thoy arc blotted 
ont. Tho moon has eyed Tom with a dull cold stare, as admitting 
some puny emulation of hemelf in his desert region uuht for life and 
hjttited by volcanic fires; but she has passed on, and is gone. The 
,,,„J||jUckost nightmare in the infernal stabfes glazes on Tom*^-Alone’s, 
and Tom is fast asleep. 

Ituch mighty speech-making there has boem both in and ont of 
parliament, couoeraing Tom, and much wrathful disputation how 
Tom ^ali bo got right. Whether he shall bo put into the main road 
by constables, or by beadles, or by bell-ringing, or by force of figures, 
or by correct principles of taste, or by high church, or by low church, 
or by no church; whether he shall be set to splitting trusses of 
polemical straws with the crooked knife of his mind, or whether he 
shall he pp.t to stono-hreaking instead. In the midst of which dust 
and m»i86, there is but one th%g perfectly dear, to wit, that Tom 
onlv may and can, or shall and will, be reclaimed according to some¬ 
body’s theory bat nobody’s practice* And in the hopefol meautimo, 
Tom goM to perdition head foremost in his old determined spiiii 

Bnt he has his revenge. Eren the winds are his messengers, and 
they serve him in these hours of darkness. There is not^a drop of 
Tom’s eorrttuted Uood bat ^pagates infectimi and oonta^on some¬ 
where. B imdl pdlnte, ihm vmy n^ht, the choice stream (in which 
chemists on analysis would find tho genuine nobility) of a Norman 
house, and Ms Grace shdl not be able to say Nay to the infamous 
allianoe. There is Sot an a^m of Tom’s slime, not a cubic inch ojp 
any pestilential gas in which fie lives, not one obscenity or degradation 
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about him, not an ignoranoOi ]a|^wickethiP6f:, uut a brutality of his 
committing, bkt sh^ work l!M|[|||ibu^‘ *> ^ through .ovoi'y order of 
society, up to the proudest onHBroud, and to we highest of tho 
high. Yorily, what with taini||pwu|i||£^ and spoiling, Tom has 
hisrovongo. W 

It is a moot point whether Tf^&Alone’s be uglier b^ day or by 
night ; but on wo argument that we wore tbat is seen of it the more 
shocking it must bo; and that no port of it left to the imagination m 
'at all likoly to bo made so bad as the reality, day carries Iti, Tho day 
begins to break now; and in irntb it might be for*lbe national 
glory even that the sun should sometimes set u^u the British 
dominions, than that it should ever riao upon so a Ander 
Tom. 

A brown sunburpl gentloman, who appears in some inaptitude fur 
sloop to be wandering abroad rather than counting the hours on a 
restless pillow, strolls hitherward at this quiet time. Attracted by 
curiosity, he often pauses and looks about him, up and down the 
mic.erablo by-ways. Nor is ho merely curious, for in his bri^t dark 
eye there is compassionate interost; and as ho looks here and there, 
ho seems to understand such wretohodness, and to have studied it 
before. 

On the banks of tbe stagnant cbannel of mud which is tho main 
street of Tom-all-Alone’s, nothing is-to be seen but the crazy houses, 
shut up and silent. No waking creature save himself appears, except 
in one direction, where he seo»!> the solitary figure of a woman sitting 
on a door-stop. Ho walks that way. Approaching, ho observes tbirt 
she has joui'noyed a long distauce, and is footsore and travel-stained. 
She sits on the door-step in* the manner of ono who is waiting, with 
her elbow on her knoo and her head upon her band. Beside her is a 
canvas bag, or bundle, she bas carried. She is dozing probably, for 
sbo gives no heed to his stops as he comes towaid her. ^ 

The broken footway is so narrow, that when Aljan Woodconrt 
comes to where the woman sits, he has to turn into the road to pass 
her. Looking down at hor face, his oye meets hors, and ho stops. 

“ What is the matter ? ” • 

“ Nothing sir.” 

“ Can’t you make them hear ? Do you waul to be let in ? ” 

I’m waiting till they get up at miother houso—a lodging-house— 
not here,” tho woman patiently returns* I’m waiting here because 
there will be sun hero presently to warm me.” 

“ I am aftaid you are tired. 1 am sorry to see you sitting in the 
street.” 

“ Thank yon sir. It don’t matter.” 

A habit in him of speaking to tho peyor, and of avoiding jpatronago 
or coudosconsion, or childishness (which is the fh^?ouriilO device, many 
people deeming it quite a subfliety to t J ' to them like little spoiling 
bookii^), has put him on good torms ^'^itt tho woman easily. 
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“ Let me look at your forehead,” he says, bending ^wn. “ I am a 
doctor. Don’t be afraid. I wouldn’t hurt you for the world.” 

He knows that by touching her with his skilful and accustomed 
hand, ho can soothe her yet more readily. She makes a slight 
objection, saying, " It% nothing; ” but he has scarcely laid his fingers 
on the wounded place when she lifts it up to the light. 

“ Aye! • A bad bruise, and the skin sadly broken. This must be 
very sore.” 

“ It do ache a little, sir,” returns the woman, with a started tear 
upon her cheek. 

“ Let mo try^to make it more comfortable. My handkerchief won't 
hurt you;” 

“ O dear no sir, I’m sure of that I ” 

Ho cleanses the injured place and dries it; and having carefully 
■ examined it and gently pressed it with the palm of his hand, takes a 
small co^ from his pocket, dresses it, and binds it up. While he is 
thus employed, he says, after laughing at his establishing a surgery 
in the street: 

** And so your husband is a brickmaker ? ” * 

“ How do you know that, sir ? ” asked the woman, astonished. 

“ Why, I suppose so, from the colour of tho clay upon your Img 
and on yoar dress. And I know brickmakers go abemt working at 
piecework in different places. And I am sorry to say I have known 
them cruel to their wives too.” 

The woman hastily lifts up her eyes as if slie would deny that her 
injury is referable to such a cause. But feeling the hand upon her 
forehead, and seeing his busy and composed face, she quietly drops 
them again. • . 

“ Where is he now ? ” asks tho surgeon. 

“ He got into trouble last night, sir; but he’ll look for me at tho 
• lodging-hous^” 

“ He will gat into worse trouble if he often misuses his large and 
heavy hand as he has misused it hero. But you forgive him, brutal as 
he is, and I say no more of him, except that I wish he deserved it. 
You have no young child ? ” 

The woman shakes her head. “ One as I calls mine, sir, but it’s 
Liz’s.” 

“ Your own is dead. I see I Poor little thing! ” 

By this time he has finished, and is putting up his case. “I 
suppjse you have some settled homo. Is it far from here ? ” ho asks, 
good-humouredly making light of what he has done, as %e gets up 
and curtseys. 

“ It’s a good two or three-and-twonty mile from here, sir. At Saint, ^ 
Albans. You know Saint Albans, sir ? I thought you gave a start 
like, as if you did , 

“ Yos, I know something p it Andt now I will ask you a question 
in return. Have you money for your lodging V ” 
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“ Yes sir,” says, “ really and truly.” And she shows it. Ho 
tells her, in ac^owledgment of her many subdnhd thanks, that she is 
very welcome, gives her good-day, and walks away. Tom-all-Alone’s 
is still asleep, and nothing is astir. 

Yes, something is I As he retraces his way ta the point from which 
he descried the woman at a distance sitting on the step, he sees a 
ragged figure coming very cautiously along, crouching cl/ose to tho 
jsoiled walls—which ^he wretchedest figure might as well avoid—and 
furtively thrusting a hand before it. It is the figure of a youth, whose 
face is hollow, and whose eyes have an emaciated glare. He is so 
intent on getting along unseen, that even the apparition of a stranger 
in whole garments does not tempt him to look back. * He shades his 
face with his ragged elbow as he passes on the other side of the way, 
and goes shrinking lyid creeping on, with his anxious hand before him, 
and his shapeless clothes hanging in shreds. Clothes made for what 
purpose, or of what material, it would bo impossible to say. They 
look, in colour and in substance, like a bundle of rank leaves of 
swampy growth, that Tottod long ago. 

Allan Woodbourt pauses to look after him and note all this, with a 
shadowy belief that he has seen tho boy before. He cannot recall 
how, or where; but there is some association in his mind with such a 
form. He imagines that he must have seen it in some hospital or 
refuge; still, cor not make out why it comes with any special force on 
his remembrance. 

He is gradually emerging from Tom-all-Alono’s in the morning 
light, thinking about it, when he hears running feet behind him; and 
looking round, sees the boy.scouring towards him at great speed, 
follow^ by the woman, 

“ Stop him, stop him! ” cries the woman, almost breathless. “ Stop 
him, sir I” 

Ho darts across the road into the boy’s path, hut tho ^oy is quicker . 
than he—makee a curve—ducks—dives under his htqids—comes up 
half-a-dozen yards beyond him, and scours away again. Still, the 
womaai follows, crying, “ Stop him, sir, pray stop him I ” Allan, not 
knowing but that ho has just robbed her of her money, follows in 
chp&e, and runs so hard, that he runs the boy down a dozen times; 
but each time he repeats the curve, tho duck, the dive, and scours 
away again. To strike at him, on any of these occasions, would be to 
fell and disable him; but the pursuer oannot resolve to do that; and 
so the grimly ridiculous pursuit continues. At last tb<o fugitive, 
hard-pressdd, takes to a narrow passage, and a court which has no 
thoroughfare. Hero, against a hoarding* of decaying timber, he is 
brought to bay, and tumbles down, lying gasping at his pursuer, who 
stands and gasps at him until tho womiyi comes up. 

“ 0 you, Jo! ” cries the woman. “ What ? I have found you at 
last!” ; \ ^ 

“Jo,” repeats Allan,looking at him with attention, “Jo! Stay. 
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To be sore! I recollect this lad some time ago being brought before 
the Coroner,” ^ ^ ^ 

“ Yes, I see you once afore at the Inkwhich,” whimpers Jo. 
“What of that? Can’t you never let such an unfortnet as mo 
alone? An’t I unfo 5 ;tnet enough for you yet? How unfortnet do 
you want mo fur to be ? I’ve been a chivied an(i a chivied, fust by 
one on you and nixt by another on you, till I’m worritted. to skins 
and boneilt The Inkwhich warn’t my fault. I done nothink. He 
wos wery good to me, he wos; he wos the only one I knowed to 
speak to, as ever come across my crossing. It ain’t wery likely I 
should want him to be Inkwhich’d. I only wish I wos^^yself. I 
don’t know why I don’t go and make a hole in the water. I’m sure 
I don’t.” 

He says it with such a pitiable air, and his ggimy tears appear so 
■ real^ and he lies in the comer up against tlm hoarding so like a 
growth o| fungus or any unwholesome excrescence produced there in 
neglect and impurity, that Allan Woodcourt is softened towards 
him. He says to the woman, “Miserable creature, what has he 
done ? ” • 

To which she only mplies, shaking her head at the prostrate figure 
more amazedly than angrily: “ 0 you Jo, you Jo. I have found you 
at last 1 ” 

“ What has he done ? ” says Alhai. “ Has he robbed you ? ” 

“ No sir, no. Bobbed me ? He did nothing but what was kind- 
hearted by me, and that’s the wonder of it.” 

Allan looks from Jo to the woman, and from the woman to Jo, 
waiting for one of them to unravel the riddle. 

“ But he was along with me, sir,” says, the woman,—“ 0 you Jo!— 
he was along with me, sir, down at Saint Albans, ill, and a young 
lady Lord bless her for a good friend to me took pity on him when 1 

durstn’t, and took him home-” 

* Allan shriifks back from him with a sudden horror. 

' “ Yes sir, ^yds. Took him home, and made him comfortable, and 
like a thankless monster he ran away in the night, and never has been 
seen or heard of since, till I set eyes on him just now. And that 
younff lady that was such a pibtfy dear, caught his illness, lost her 
beautiful looks, and wouldn’t hardly be known for tho same young 
lady now, if it wasn’t for her angel temper, and her pretty shape, and 
her sweet voice. Do you know it? You ungrateful wretch, do you 
know that this is all along of you and of h^er goodness to you ? ” 
demands tfie vromon, beginning to rage at him as she retails it, and 
breaking into passionate tears. 

The boy, in rough sort stunned by what he hears, falls to smearing 
his dirty forehead with his dirty palm, and to staring at the ground, 
and to shaking from head to* foot until the crazy-hoarding against 
which he leans, rattfes. 1 * 

Allan restrains the wonmnf merely by a quiet gesture, but effectually. 
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" Eichard told me/' he falters, “ —I mean, I have heard of this— 
don’t mind me %)r a moment, I will speak presently.” 

He turns away, and stands for a while looking out at the covered 
passage. When he comes back, he has recovered his composure; 
ezcejit that he contends against an avoidance of^ the boy, which is so 
very remarkable, that it absorbs the woman’s attention. 

“ You hear what she says. But get up, get up! ” 

Jo, shaking and chattering, slowly rises, and stands, lifter the 
manner of his tribe in a difficulty, sideways against the hoarding, 
resting one of his high shoulders against it, and covertly rubbing his 
right hand «arer his left, and his left foot over his right. 

“ You h«ir what she says, and I know it’s true. Have you been 
here ever siUce ? ” 

“ Wijdiermaydie if I seen Tom-all-Alone’s till this blessed morn¬ 
ing,” replies Jo, hoarSely. % 

“ Why have you come horo now ? ” , 

Jo looks all round the confined court, looks at his questioner no 
higher than the knees, ^nd finally answers; 

‘‘ I don't know how to do nothink, and I can’t got nothink to do. 
I’m wery poor and ill, and I thought I’d cumo back here when there 
vvarn’t nobody about, and lay down and hide somowheres as I knows 
on till arter dark, and then go and beg a trifle of Mr. Snagsby. He wos 
alius wilUn fur to give me somethink he wos, though Mrs. Snagsby 
she was alius a chivying on mo—like everybody everywheres.” 

“ Where have you come from ? ” 

Jo looks all round the court again, looks at his questioner’s knees 
again, and concludes by laying his profile against the hoarding in a 
sort of resignation. 

“ Did you hear mo ask you where you have come from ? ” 

“Tramp then,” says Jo. 

“ Now, tell me,” proceeds Allan, making a strong effort to overcome^ 
his repugnance, going very near to him, and leaning over%im with an’ 
expression of confidence, “ tell me how it came about thaf ^u left that 
house, when the good young lady had been so unfortunate as to pity 
you, and take you home.” 

Jo suddenly comes out of his resignation, and excitedly docl£res, 
addressing the woman, that he never known about the young lady, 
that he never hoem about it, that he never went fur to hurt her^ that 
he would sooner have hurt his own self, that he’d sooner have had his 
unfortnet ed chopped off than ever gone a-nigh her, and that she wos 
wery good tq^him, she wos. Conducting himself throughoul as if in 
his poor fashion he really meant it, and winding up with some very 
miserable sobs. 

Allan Woodcourt secs that this is not a sham. He constrains 
himself to touch him. “ Come Jo. Teirme.” 

“No. I dustu’t,” says Jo, xelapsing ^to the ^^rofile state. “I 
dustn’t, or I would.” * \ 
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Bat I must know,” returns the other, “ all the same. Oome Jo.” 

After two or three such adjnrations, Jo lifts up nis head again, 
looks round the court again, and says in a low voice, “ Well, I’ll tell 
you something. I was took away. There 1 ” 

“ Took away ? In»the night ? ” 

“ Ah 1 ” Very apprehensive of being overheard, Jo looks about 
him, and ^p.ven glances up some ten foot at tho top of the hoarding, 
and through the cracks in it, lest the object of his distrust should 
looking over, or hidden on the other side. 

“ Who took you away ? ” 

“ I dustn’t name him,” says Jo. “ I dustn’t do it, sir.” 

“ But I wan^l in the young lady’s name, to know. You may trust 
me. No one else shall hear.” 

“ Ah, but I don’t know,” replies Jo, shaking Igs head fearfully, “ as 
ho don’t hear.” 

“ Why, he is not in this place.” 

“ Oh, ain’t he though ? ” says Jo. “ He’s in all manner of places, 
all at wanst.” 

Allan looks at him in perplexity, but discovers Boihe real meaning 
and good faith at the bottom of this bewildering reply. He patiently 
awaits an explicit answer; and Jo, more baffled by his patience than 
by anything else, at last desperately whispers a name in his ear. ^ 

“ Aye I ” says Allan. “ Why, what had you been doing ? ” 

“ Nothink, sir. Never done nothink to get myself into no trouble, 
’sept in not moving on and the Inkwhich. But I’m a-moving on. 
now. I’m a-moving on to the berryiu ground—that’s the move as I’m 
up to.” 

“ No, no, we will try to prevent that. But what did he do with 
you ? ” 

“Put me in a horsepittlc,” replied Jo, whispering, “till I was dis¬ 
charged, theji giv me a little money—^four half bulls, wot you may 
call half-crowns—and ses ‘ Hook it 1 Nobody wants you here,’ he sos. 

* You hook it. You go and tramp,’ he ses. ‘ You move on,’ he ses. 

‘ Don’t let mo ever see you nowheres within forty mile of London, or 
y>>u’n repent it.’ So I shal^^, if ever he doos see me, and he’ll see me 
if I’m above ground,” concludes Jo, nervously repeating all his 
former precautions and investigations. 

Allan considers a little; then remarks, turning to the woman, but 
keeping an encouraging eye on Jo; “He is not so ungrateful as you 
suppose.. He had a reason for going away, though it was an in- 
suffleient one.” * 

“ Thanfc’ee, sir, thank’od 1 ” exclaims Jo. “ There now I See how 
hard you wos upon me. But ony you tell the young lady wot thq^_ 
genlmn ses, and it’s all right. For you wos wery good to me too, and 
I knows it.” ^ 

“ Now Jo,” says Allan, |(eeping his eye upon him, “ come with me, 
(md I will find you a better place than this to lie down and hide in. 
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If I toko one side of tlio way and you the other to avoid observation, 
you will not rul| away, I know very well, if you paako me a promise.” 
“ I won’t, not unless I wos to see 'him a-coming, sir.” 

“ Very well. I take your word. Half the town is getting up by 
this time, and the whole town will be broad awake in another hour. 
Come along. Goodly again, my good woman.'^ 

“ Good-day again,* sir, and I thank you kindly many times again.” 
She has been sitting on her bag, deeply attentive, and now rises 
ifnd takes it up. Jo, repeating, “Ony you tell the young lady as I 
never went fur to hurt her and wot the gonlmn sesl” nods and 
shambles and shivers, and smears and blinks, and half laughs and 
half cries, a farewell to her, and takes his creeping ]yay along after 
Allan Woodcourt, close to the houses on the opposite side of the street. 
In this order, the two come up out of Tom-all-Alone’s into the broad 
rays of the sunlight dnd the purer air. 


CHAPTER XLVn. 

jo’s WILL. 

As Allan Woodcourt and Jo proceed along the streets, where the high 
church spires and the distances ore so near and clear in the morning 
light tliat the city itself seems renewed by rest, Allan revolves in his 
mind how and where he shall bestow his companion. “ It surely is a 
strange fact,” ho considers, “ that in the heart of a civilised world this 
creature in human form should ho more difficult to dispose of than an 
unowned dog.” But it is none the less a fact because of its strange¬ 
ness, and the difficulty I'omains. 

At first, ho looks behind him often, to assure himself that Jo is still 
really following. Bnt look where he will, ho still hebolds him close 
to the opposite houses, making his W'ay with his wary hand from 
brick to brick and from door to door, and often, as he creeps along, 
glancing over at him, watchfully. Soon satisfied that the lastothing 
in his thoughts is to give him the slip, Allan goes on; considering 
with a less divided attention what he shall do. 

A breakfast-stall at a street corner suggests the first thing to be 
done. Ho stops there, looks round, and beckons Jo. Jo crosses, and 
comes halting and shuffling up, slowly scooping the knuckles of his 
right hand round and round in the hollowed palm of his left—knead¬ 
ing dirt with a natural pestle and mortar. What is a dainty repast 
* to Jo is then sot before him, and ho begins to gulp the coffee, and 
to gnaw the broad and butter; looking anxiously about him in all 
directions as ho cats and drinks, like a scared aniyiah 

But he is so sick and misei-able, that pven hunger has abandoned 
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him. “ I thought I was amost a-starvin, sir,” says Jo, soon putting 
down his food; “ but I don’t know nothink—^not evw that. -I don’t 
oaro for eating wittles nor yet for drinking on ’em.” And Jo stands 
shivering, and looking at the breakfSQ.st wonderingly. 

Allan Woodcourt feys his hand upon his pulse, and on his chest. 
“Draw breath, Jol” “It draws,” says Jo, “as heavy as a cart.” 
He migh^ add, “ and rattles like it; ” hut he only mutters, “ I’m 
a-moving on, sir.” • 

Allan looks about for an apothecary’s shop. There is none at 
hand, but a tavern does as well or bettor. Ho obtains a little measure 
of wine, and gives the lad a portion of it very carefully. He begins 
to revive, almoht as soon as it passes his lips. “ We may repeat that 
dose, Jo,” observes Allan, after watching him with his attentive face. 
“ So! Now wo will take five minutes’ rest, and Jhon go on again.” 

Leaving the boy sitting on the bench of the breakfast-stall, with 
his back against an iron railing, Allan Woodcourt paces up and down 
in the early sunshine, casting an occasional look towards him witliout 
appearing to watch him. It requires no discernment to perceive that 
he is warmed and refreshed. If a face so shaded can brighten, his 
face brightens somewhat; and, by little and little, he eats the slice 
of bread he had so hopelessly laid down. Observant of these signs of 
improvement, Allan engages him in conversation; and elicits to his 
no small wonder the adventure of the lady in the veil, with all its 
consequences. Jo slowly munches, as he slowly tells it. When he 
has finished his story and his bread, they go on again. 

Intending to refer his difficulty in finding a temporary place of 
refuge for the boy, to his old patient, ^lealons little Miss Flite, Allan 
leads the way to the court where he and Jo first foregathered. But 
all is changed at the rag and bottle shop; Miss Flite no longer 
lodges there; it is shut up; and a hard-featured female, much 
obscured by dust, whose age is a problem—but who is indeed no 
other than t£§ interesting Judy—is tart and spare in her replies. 
These sufficing, however, to inform the visitor that Miss Flite and 
her birds ore domiciled with a Mrs. Blinder, in Bell Yard, he repairs 
to th^t neighbouring place:. where Miss Flite (who rises early that 
she may be punctual at the Divan of justice held by her excellent 
friend the Chancellor) comes running down-stairs, with tears of 
welcome and with open arms. 

“ My dear physician I ” cried Miss Flite. “ My meritorious, dis¬ 
tinguished^. honourable officer! ” She uses some odd expressions, but 
is as cordial and full of heart as sanity itself can be—mole so than it 
often is. Allan, very patient vrith her, waits until she has no more 
raptures to express; then points out Jo, trembling in a door-way, and 
tells her how ho comes there.. 

“ Where can t lodge him hereabouts for the present? Now you 
have a fund of Imo^l^ge a^ good seitse, and can advise me.” 

Miss Flite, mighty proud of the compliment, sets herself to con- 
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Bider; but it is long before a bright thought occurs to her. Mrs. 
Blinder is^toutii^ly let, and herself occupies poor Gridley’s room. 

Gridley 1 ” exclc^s Miss Flite, clapping her hands, after a twentieth 
repetition of this remark. “ Gridley I To be sure I of course! My 
dear physician 1 General George will help ns ont.” 

It is nopeless to for any information about General George, and 
wqpld be, though Miss Flite had not already run up-stairs to put on 
her jjinched bonnet and her poor little shawl, and to arm herself with 
her reticule of documents. But as she informs her physician, in her 
disjointed manner, on coming down in full array, that General George, 
whom she often colls upon, knows her dear Fitz-Jarndyce, and takes a 
great interest in all connected with her, Allan is induced to think 
that they may be in the right way. So he tells Jo, for his en¬ 
couragement, that this walking about will soon be over now; and 
they reimir to the Gelierars. Fortunately it is not far. 

From the exterior of George’s Shooting Gallery, and the long entry, 
and the bare perspective beyond it, Allan Woodcourt augurs well. 
Ho also descries promise in the f gnre of Mr. George himself, striding 
towards them in his morning exercise with his pipe in his mouth, no 
stock on, and his muscular arms developed by broadsword and dumb¬ 
bell, weightily asserting themselves through his light shirt-sleeves. 

"Your servant, sir,” says Mr. George, with a military salute. 
Good humouredly smiling all over his broad forehead up into his 
crisp hair, he then defers to Miss Flite, as, with great stateliness, and 
at some length, she performs the courtly ceremony of presentation. 

* He winds it up with another “ Your servant, sir 1 ” and another salute. 

“ Excuse me, sir. A sailor, I believe ? ” says Mr. George. 

“ I am proud to find I have tho air of one,” returns. Allan; “ but I 
am only a sea-going doctor.” 

" Indeed, sir ! I should have thought you was a regular blue-jacket, 
myself.” 

Allan hopes Mr. George will forgive his intrusion the hiore readily 
on that account, and particularly that ho will not lay aside his pipe, 
which, in his politeness, ho has testified some intention of doing. 
“ You arc very good, sir,” returns the trooper. “ As I know, bjy ex¬ 
perience, that it’s not disagreeable to Miss Flite, and since it’s equally 

agreeable to yourself-” and finishes tho sentence by putting it 

between his lips again. Allan proceeds to tell him all he knows about 
Jo; unto which the trooper listens with a grave face. 

" And that's the lad, sir, is it ? ” ]^ inquires, looldng along the entry 
to where Jo §tands staring up at the great letters on the whitewashed 
front, which have no meaning in his eyes. .. 

“ That’s he,” says Allan. " And, Mr. George, I am in this difiiculty 
^bout him. I am unwilling to place him in a hospital, even if I could 
procure him immediate admission, because I foresee that ho would not 
stay there many hours, if ho c©uld bo su, much as got there. The 
same objection applies to a worldiouBc j supposing I had the patience 
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to bo evaded and shirked, and handed about from post to piUar in 
trying to get him into one—which is a system thrt I dont take 
kindly to.” 

“ No man does, sir,” returns Mr. George. , . 

“ 1 am convinced that he would not remain in either place, because 
ho is possessed by an Extraordinary terror of this person who ordered 
him to keep out of the way; in his ignorance, he believes this person 
to bo everywhere, and cognisant of everything.” ^ 

“ I ask your pardon, sir,” says Mr. George. “ But you have not 
mentioned that party’s name. Is it a secret, sir ? ” 

“ The boy makes it one. But his name is Bucket.” 

“ Bucket the J)etoctivo, sir ? ” 

* “ The same man.” 1 , 11 • 

“The man is known to me, sir,” returns the trooper, after blowing 
out a cloud of smoke, and squaring his chest; “and the boy is so far 
correct that he undoubtedly is a —rum customer.” Mr. George 
smokes with a profound meaning after this, and surveys Miss Flito in 


silence. . 

“ Now, I wish Mr. Jarndyce and Miss Sumiderson at least to know 

that this Jo, who tells so strange a story, has re-apl)eared; and to 
have it in their power to speak with him, if they should desire to do 
so. Therefore I want to get him, for the present moment, into any 
poor lodging kept by decent people, where he would be admitted. 
Decent people and Jo, Mr. George,” says Allan, following the direction 
of the trooper’s eyes along the entry, “ have not been much acquainted, 
as you see. Hence the difSculty. Do you happen to know any one 
in this neighbourhood, who would receive him for a while, on my 

paying for him beforehand? ” , , 

As he puts the question, ho becomes aware of a dirty-faced little 
man, standing at the trooper’s elbow, and looking up, with an oddly 
twisted figure and countenance, into the trooper’s face. After a few 
more puffs ai-his pipe, the trooper looks down askant at the little man, 

and the little man winks up at the trooper. 

“ Well, sir,” says Mr. George, “ I can assure you that I would 
willingly be knocked on the head at any time, if it would be at all 
agretablo to Miss Summerson; and consequently I esteem it a 
privilege to do that young lady any service, however small. Wo are 
naturally in the vagabond way here, sir, both myself and Phil. ^ I?ou 
see what the place is. You are welcome to a quiet comer of it for 
the boy, if the same would meet your views. No chargo made, except 
for rations. We are not in a flourishing state of circumstances here, 
sir. We are liable to be tumbled out neck and crop, af a moment’s 
notice. However, sir, such as the place is, and so long as it lasts, 

here it is at your service.” /n i .r ' 

With a comprehensive wave of his pipe, Mr. George places the 

whole building at,Vis visitor’s dispos^. 

I take it for granted, sjr,” he add< “you being one of the modical 
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staff, that there is no present infection about this unfortunate 
subject ? ” ^ 

Allan is quite sure of it. 

“ Because, sir,” says Mr. George, shaking his head sorrowfully, “ wo 
have hod enough of that.” 

His tone is no less sorrowfully echoed by his new acquaintance. 
“Still I am bound‘to tell you,” observes Allan, after relating his 
former assurance, “ that the boy is deplorably low and recced; and 
that ho may be—I do not say that ho is—too far gone to recover.” 

“Do you consider him in present danger, sir?” inquires the 
trooper. 

“ Yes, I fear so.” • 

“ Then, sir,” reiuwis the trooper, in a decisive manner, “ it appears 
to me—being naturally in the vagabond way myself—that the sooner 
he comes out of the Areet, the better. You Phil! Bring him in ! ” 

Mr. Squod tacks out, all on one side, to execute the wor^ of com¬ 
mand ; and the trooper, having smoked his pipo, lays it by. Jo is 
brought in. He is not one of Mrs. Pardiggle’s Tockahoopo Indians ; 
ho is not one o:^Mr6. .fellyby’s lambs, being wholly unconnected with 
Borrioboola-Gha; he is not softened by distance and unfamiliarity; 
he is not a genuine foreign-grown savage; he is the ordinary home¬ 
made article. Dirty, ugly, disagreeable to all the senses, in body a 
common creature of the commdn streets, only in soul a heathen. 
Homely filth begrimes him, homely parasites devour him, homely 
sores are in him, homely rags are on him: native ignorance, the 
growth of English soil and climato, sinks his immortal nature lower 
than the beasts ihat perish. Stand forth, Jo, in uncompromising 
colour! From the sole of thy Yoot to the crown of thy head, there is 
nothing interesting about thee. 

Ho shuffles slowly into Mr. George’s gallery, and stands huddled 
together in a bundle, looking all about the floor. He seems to know, 
that they have an inclination to shrink from him, parti/for what ho 
is, and partly for 'what he has caused. He, too, shrin1& from them. 
He is not of the same order of things, not of the same place in 
creation. Ho is of no order and no place; neither of the beasts, nor 
of humanity. * 

“ Look here, Jo! ” says Allan. “ This is Mr. George.” 

Jo searches the floor for some time longer, then looks up for a 
moment, and then down again. 

“ He is a kind friend to you, for ho is* going to give you lodging 
room here.” ^ 

Jo makes ^ scoop with one hand, which,is supposed to be a bow. 
After a little more consideration, and some backing and changing 01 
♦he foot on which he rests, he mutters that he is “ wery thankful ” 

“ You are quite safe here. All you hairo to do at present is to be 
obedient, and to get strong. And mind you tell us the truth here, 
whatever you do, Jo.” • 
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“ Wiehermaydie if I don’t, sir,” says Jo, reverting to Hs f^vourito 
declaration. “ I never done nottink yit, but wot you I nows on, to got 
myself into no trouble. I never was in no other trouble at all,: sir— 
’sept not knowin’ notbink and starwation.” 

“ I believe it. Now attend to Mr. George. I see be is going to 
speak to you.” 

“ My.intention merely was, sir,” observes Mr.* George, amazingly 
broad and%priglit, “ to point out to him where Jio can lie down, and 
got a thorough good dose of sleep. Now, look here.” As the trooper 
speaks, he conducts them to the other end of the gallery, and opens 
one of the little cabins. “ There you are, you see 1 Here is a 
mattress, and here you may rest, on good behaviour, as long as Mr., I 
ask your pardon, sir; ” he refers apologetically to the card Allan has 
given him; “ Mr. Woodcourt pleases. Don’t you be alarmed if you 
hear shots; they’ll bo aimed at the target, and ilbt you. Now, there’s 
another ^ing I would recommend, sir,” says the trooper, turning to 
his visitor. “ Phil, come here! ” 

Phil bears down upon them, according to his usual tactics. 

“ Here is a man, sir, who was found, when a baby, in the gutter. 
Consequently, it is to bo expected that he takes a natural intci'est in 
this poor creature. You do, don’t you, Phil ? ” 

“ Certainly and surely I do, guv’ner,*” is Phil’s reply. 

Now I was thinking, sir,” says Mr. George, in a martial sort of 
confidence, as if he were giving his opinion in a council of war at a 
drum-head, “ that if this man was to take him to a bath, and was to 

lay out a few shillings in getting him ono or two coarse articles-” 

“ Mr. George, my considerate friend,” returns Allan, taking out his 
purse, " it is the very favour I would have asked,” 

Phil Squod and Jo are sent out immediately on this work of 
improvement. Miss Flite, quite enraptured by her success, makes 
the best of her way to Court; having great fears that otherwise her 
friend the Chancellor may hd uneasy about her, -or may give the 
judgment she'' has so long expected, in her absence; and observing 
“which you know, my dear physician, and general, after so many 
years, would be too absurdly unfortunate I ” Allan takes the oppor¬ 
tunity of going out to procure aome restorative medicines; mid 
obtaining them near at hand, soon returns, to find the trooper waking 
up and down the gallery, and to fall into step and walk with him. 

“ I take it, sir,” says Mr. George, “ that you know Mss Summerson 
pretty well ? ” 

Yes, it‘appears. 

“Not related to her, sir^? ” 

No, it appears. 

“ Excuse the apparent curiosity,” says Mr. George. “ It seemed tc^ 
me probable that you might *takc more than a common interest in this 
|K}Qr creature, bec&use Miss* Summoraon had taken that unfortunate 
interest in him. *Tis my ease, sir,-1 assure you.” 
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“ And mine, Mr. George.” 

The trooper^ks sideways at Allan’s snn-humt cheek and blight 
dark eye, i^pidly measures his height and build, tod seems to approve 
of him. 

“Since jm have been out, sir, I have beoJi thinking that I nn- 
questionably know $he rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where Bucket 
took the lad, according to his account. Though he is not acquainted 
with the name, I conAelp you to it. It’s Tulkinghom. 'fiiat’s what 
it is.” 

Allan looks at him inquiringly, repeating the name. 

“ Tulkinghorn. That’s the name, sir. I know the man; and know 
him to have been in communication with Bucket befofo, respecting a 
deceased person who had given him offence. I know the man, sir. 
To my sorrow.” 

Allan naturally asks what kind of man he is ? 

“ What kind of man! Do you mean to look at ? ” • 

“ I think I know that much of him. 1 mean to deal with. Generally, 
what kind of man ? ” . 

“ Why, then J’ll toll you, sir,” returns the trooper, stopping short, 
and folding his arms on his square chest, so angrily, that his face 
fires and fiushes all over ; “ he is a confoundedly bad kind of man. 
He is a slow-torturing kind of man. He is no more like flesh and 
blood, than a rusty old carbine is. He is a kind of man—by George I 
—that has caused me more restlessness, and moro uneasiness, and 
more dissatisfaction with myself, than all other men put together. 
That’s the kind of man Mr. Tulkinghorn is ! ” 

“ I am Sony,” says Allan, “ to have touched so sore a place.” 

“ Sore ? ” The trooper planls his logs wider apart, wets the palm 
of his broad right hand, an^ lays it on the imaginary moustache. 
“It’s no fault of yours, sir; but you shall judge. He has got a 
power over mo. He is the man I spoke of just now, as being able tq 
tumble me out of this place neck and* crop. He keeps^e on a con¬ 
stant sec-saw. He won’t hold off, and he won’t come on. If I have 
a payment to make him, or time to ask him for, or anything to go to 
him about, he don’t see me, don’t hear me—passes me on to Mel- 
chisedech’s in Clifford’s Inn, Molchisedech’s in Clifford’s Inn passes 
me back again to him—he keeps me prowling and dangling about 
him, as if I was made of the same stone as himself. Why, I spend 
half my life now, pretty well, loitering and dodging about his door. 
What does he care ? Nothing. Just *as much as the rusty old 
carbine I ha^e compared him to. He chafes and goads me, tAl—Bali I 
nonsense—I am forgetting myself. Mr, Woodcourt; ” the trooper 
resumes his march; “ all,! say is, he is an old man; but I am glad I 
%hall never have the chatii^ ^ setting spurs to my horse, and riding 
at him in a fair field. For if I had that chance, in one of the humours 
ho drives mo into—he’d go do^, sir 1 ” • • 

Mr. George has been so excited, that bet finds it necessary to wipe 
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his forehead on his shirt-sleeve. Even while he w^^istles his im¬ 
petuosity away with the National Anthem, some involuitary shakings 
of his head and heavings of his chest still linger beUnd; not to 
mention an occasional hasty adjustment with both hands of his open 
shirt-collar, as if it were scarcely open enough to prevent his being 
troubled by a choking sensation. In short, Allan. Woodcourt has not 
much dou{& about the going down of Mr. Tulkinghorn on the field 
referred to. ' 

Jo and his conductor presently return, and Jo is assisted to his 
mattress by the careful Phil; to whom, after due administration of 
medicine by his own hands, Allan confides all needful means and 
instructions. I'he morning is by this timo getting on apace. He 
repairs to his lodgings to dress and breakfast; and then, without 
seeking rest, goes away to Mr. Jarndyce to communicate his discovery. 

With him Mr. Jarndyce returns alone, confidentially tolling him 
that therS are reasons for keeping this matter very quiet indeed; and 
showing a serious interest in it. To Mr. Jarn%ce, Jo repeats in 
substance what ho said in the morning; without any materiid varia¬ 
tion. Only, that cart of his is heavier to draw, and draws with a 
hollower sound, 

“ Let me lay here quiet, and not bo chivied no more,” falters Jo ; 
“ and bo so kind any person as is a-passin’ nigh where I used fur to 
sweep, as jist to say to Mr. Sangsby that Jo, wot he known once, is 
a-moving on right forards with his duty, and I’ll be wery thankful. 
I’d be more thankful than I am aready, if it wos any ways possible 
for an unfortnet to be it.” 

Ho makes so many of these references to the law-stationer in the 
course of a day or two, that Allan, after conferring with Mr. Jam- 
dyce, good-naturedly resolves to call in Cook’s Court; the rather, as 
the cart seems to be breaking down. 

• To Cook’s^,Court, therefore, ho repairs. Mr. Snagsby is behind his 
counter in ms grey coat and sleeves, inspecting an Indenture of 
several skins which has just come in from the engrosser’s; an immense 
desert of law-hand and parchment, with here and there a resting- 
plac^ of a few large letters, to break the awful monotony, and save tho 
traveller from despair. Mr. Snagsby puts up at one of these inky 
wells, and greets the stranger with his cough of general preparation 
for basinass. 

“ You don’t remember mo, Mr. Snagsby ? ® 

The stationer’s heart begins to thump heavily, for his old appre¬ 
hensions have never abated. It is as much as he can do to answer, 
“ No, sir, I can’t say. I do.* I should have considered—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—that I never saw you before, sir.” 

“Twice before,” says Allqn Woodcourt. “ Once at a poor bedside,* 
and-once-” 

“ It’s come at fast! ” thihks the alflicted stationer, as recollection 
breaks upon him. “It’s gbt to a head now, and is gomg to burst I” 
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But, he has sii|Scieiit presemse of mind to oondnct his visitoi' into the 
little counting^onse, and to shut the door. 

“ Are you a married man, sir! ” 

“ No, I am not.” 

“ Would you make the attempt, though single,” says Mr. Snagsby, 
in a melancholy whisper, * to speak as low as you can? For my little 
woman is a-listening somowheres, or I’ll forfeit the businass and five 
hundred pound! ” • 

In deep dejection Mr. Snagsby sits down on his stool, with his back 
against Ms desk, protesting: 

“ I never bod a secret of my own, sir. I can’t charge my memory 
with ever having onco attempted to deceive my little woman on my 
own account, since she named the day. I urouldn’t have done it, sir. 
Not to put too fine point upon it, I couldn’t have done it, I dursn’t 
have done it. Whereas, and nevertheless, I find myself wrapped 
round with secrecy and mystery, till my life is a burden to fUe.” 

His visitor professes his regret to hear it, and asks him does ho 
remember Jo? Mr. ^Snagsby answers with a suppressed groan, O 
don’t he I • 

“ You couldn’t name an individual human being—except myself— 
that my little woman is more set and determined against than Jo,” 
says Mr. Snagsby. 

Allan asks why ? 

“ Why ? ” repeats Mr. Snagsby, in his desperation clutching at the 
clump of hair at the back of his bald head, “ How should I know 
why ? But you are a single person, sir, and may you long be spared 
to ask a married person such a question I ” 

With this beneficent wisl«» Mr. Snagsby coughs a*congh of dismal 
resignation, and submits himself to hear what the visitor has to com> 
municate. 

“ There again! ” says Mr. Snagsby, who, between t^e eamestiiess 
of his feelings, and the suppressed tones of his voice, ii^ discoloured in 
the face. ** At ii again, in a new direction I A certain person charges 
me, in the solemnest way, not to Mlk of Jo to any one, even my little 
woman. Then comes another certain person, in the person of your¬ 
self, and charges me, in an equally solemn way, not to mention Jo to 
that other certain person above all other persons. Why, this is a 
private asylum I Why, not to put too fine a point upon it, this is 
Bedlam, sir! ” says Mi-. Snagsby. 

But it is better than ho expected, after all; being no explosion of 
the mine below him, or deepening of the pit into which he has fallen. 
And being tender-hearted, and affected by the account ho hears of 
Jo’s condition, he readily engages to “ look round ” as early in the 
“evening as ho can manage it quietly. .He looks round very quietly, 
when &e evening comes; but it may turn out that Mrs. Snagsby is as 
quiet a manager as he. % 

Jo is very glad to see his old fiiend; dnd says, when they ere left 
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alone, that he takes it imcoxnmon kind as Mr. ^mgshy ehonld come 
so for out of his way on account of sich as him.^ Mr. Shi^sby, 
touched by the spectacle before him, immediately lays upon the table 
half-a-crown; that magic balsam of his for all kmds of wounds. ^ 

“ And how do you find yourself, my poor lad ? ” inquires the stationer, 
with his cough of sympathy. 

** 1 am ki luck, Mr. Pangsby, I am,” i-etums Jo, ** and don’t want 
for nothink. I’m more cumfbler nor you can’t think. Mr. Sangsby t 
Pm wery sorry that I done it, but I didn’t go fur to do it, sir.” 

The stationer softly lays down another half-crown, and asks him 
what it is that Je is sorry for having done ? 

“Mr. Sangsby,” says Jo, “I went and giv a illness to the lady as 
wos and yit os wam’t the t’other lady, and none of ’em never says 
nothink to me for having done it, on accounts ofo their being ser good 
and my having been s’ nnfortnet. The lady come herself and see me 
yesday, ahd she see, ^ Ah Jo! * she ses. * We thought we’d lost you, 
Jo r she ses. And she sits down a*smilin so quiet, and don’t pass a 
word nor yit a look upon me for having don*e it, she don’t, and 1 
turns agin the wall, 1 doos, Mr. Sangsby. And Mr. ’^arnders, I see 
him a-forced to turn away his own sdf. And Mr. Woodoot, he come 
fur to giv me somethink fur to ease me; wot he’s alius a-doing on day 
and night, and wen he come a-bendin over me and a-speakin up so 
bold, I see his tears a-fallin, Mr. Sangsby.” 

The softened stationer deposits another half-crown on the table. 
Nothing less than a repetition of that infallible remedy will relieve 
his feelings. 

“ Wot I wos a-thiukin on, Mr. Sangsby,” proceeds Jo, “ wos, as you 
wos able to write wery large, p’raps ? ” ' 

“ Tes, Jo, please God,” returns the stationer. 

. “ Uncommon precious large, p’raps?” says Jo, with eagerness. 

■ “ Yes, my poor boy.” 

Jo laughs with pleasure. “ Wot I wos a-thinkin on then, Mr. 
Sangsby, wos, that when I was moved on as fur as ever I could go 
and couldn’t be moved no furder, whether you might be so good 
p’raps^ as to write out, wery large so that any one could see it any¬ 
wheres, as that I wos wery truly hearty sorry that I done it and that I 
never went fur to do it; and that though I didn’t know nothink at all, 
I knowd as Mr. Woodcot once cried over it and wos alius grieved 
over it, and that 1 hoped as he’d be able to forgive me in his mind. 
If tho writin could be made to say it wery largo, he might.” 

“It shall say it, Jo. Very large.” * 

Jo laughs again. “ Thankee, Mr. Sangsby. It’s wery kind of you, 
sir, and it makes me more cumfbler nor I was afore.” 

The meek little stationer, with a broken and unfinished cough, slips 
down his fourth h^-crown-^he has never been so close to a ease 
requiring so many—and is fern to depj^. And Jo and he, upon this 
little earth, shall meet no move. , No more. 
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For the carh so hard to draw, is near its journey’s end, and dra^ 
over stony gr(^d. All round the clock it labours up the broken 
stops, shattered and wom< Not many times can the son rise, and 
behold it still upon its weary road. 

Phil Squod, with his smoky gunpowder vilnge, at once acts as 
nurse and works as armourer at his litite table in a comer; often 
looking round, and saying with a nod of his green baize sap, and an 
encouraging elevation of his one eyebrow, “ Hold up, my boy! Hold 
upl ” There, too, is Mr. Jamdyce many a time, and Allan Wood- 
court almost always; both thinking, much, how strangely'Fate has 
entangled this rough outcast in the web of very.differmit lives. 
There, too, the trooper is a frequent visitor, filling the doorway With 
his athletic figure, and, from his superfluity of life and strength, 
seeming to shed down temporary vigour upon Jo, who never fails to 
speak more robustly in answer to his cheerful words. 

Jo is in a sleep or in a stupor to-day, and Allan Woodcoilrt, newly 
arrived, stands by him, looking down upon his wasted foim. After a 
while, he softly seats himself upon the bedside with his face towards 
him—just as ne sat in the law-writer’s room—and touches his chest 
and heait. The cart had very nearly given up, but labours on a little 
more. 

The trooper stands in the doorway, still and silent. PMl has 
stopped in a low clinking noise, with his little hammer in his hand. 
Mr. 'Woodcourt looks round with that grave professional interest and 
attention on his face, and, glancing significantly at the trooper, signs 
to Phil to carry his table out. When the little hammer is next used, 
ther^ will be a speck of rust upon it. 

Well, Jo! What is the matter ? Don’t be frightened.” 

“ I thought,” says Jo, who has started, and is looking round, “ I 
thought I was in Tom-all-Alone’s agin. Ain’t there nolx^y here but 
you, Mr. Woodcot ? ” . • ' 

“ Nobody.” ' 

“ And I ain’t took back to Tom-idl-Alone’s. Am I, sir ? ” 

“ No.” Jo closes bis eyes, muttering, “ I’m wery thankful.” 

After watching him closely a little while, Allan puts his Aouth 
very near his ear, and says to him in a low, distinct voice: 

“ Jo! Did you ever know a prayer ? ” 

“ Never knowd nothink, sir.” 

“ Not so much as one short prayer ? ” • » . 

“ No, sir. Nothink at all. Mr. Chadbands he wos a-prtfyin wunst 
at Mr. Sanfsby’s and I heerd him, but be sounded as if he wos 
a-speakin’ to hisself, and not to me. He prayed a lot, but I couldn’t 
•make out nothink on it. Different times, there was other genhnen 
come down Tom-all-Alcme’s a-prayin, but they all mostly sed as the 
t’other wuns prayed wrong, and all mostly sounded to bo a-taUdng to 
theirselves, or a-passing blomeVn the t’ottiers, and not a-talkin to us. 
We never knowd nothii^. J never l^owd what it wos all about.’^ 
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It takes bim a leng time to say this; and few but An experienoed 
and attentive listener could bear, or, bearing, understimd bixn. After 
a short relapse ijuto sleep or stupor, be makes, of a sudden, a strong 
effort to jget out of bed. 

“ Stay, Jo 1 What now ? 

“ It^B time for me to jgo to that there berrym ground, sir,” be 
returns ymh a wild look 

** Lie down, and tell me. What burying ground, Jo ? ” 

" Where they laid him as wos wery good to me, wery good to mo 
indeed, he wos. It’s time fur me to go down to that there berryin 
ground sir, and^ask to be put along with him. I wants to go there 
and be berried. Ho used fur to say to me, ‘ I am ns poor as you to-day, 
Jo,* he ses. 1 wants to tell him that 1 am as poor as him now, and 
have come there to bo laid along with him.” « 

“ By-and-by, Jo. By-and-by.” 

“ Ah I • P’raps they wouldn’t do it if I wos to go myself. But will 
you promise to have me took there, sir, and laid along with him ? ” 

“ I will, indeed.” 

“ Thnnk’ee, sir. Thank’eo, sir. They’ll have to get the key of the 
gate afore they can take me in, for it’s alius locked. And there’s a 
step there, as I used for to clean with-my broom.—It’s turned wery 
dork, sir. Is there any light a-comin ? ” 

“ It is coming fast, Jo.” 

Fast. The cart is shaken all to pieces, and the rugged road is very 
near its end. 

“ Jo, my poor follow! ” 

“ I hear you, sir, in the dark, but I’m a-gropin—a-gropin—let me 
catch hold of your hand.” 

“ Jo, can you say what I say 9 ” 

“ I’ll say anythink as you say, sir, for I knows it’s good.” 

‘ “ Our PATigER.” 

“ Our Father!—yes, that’s wery good, sir.” 

“ Which art in Heaven.” 

“ Art in Heaven—^is the light a-comin, sir?” 

“ It is close at hand. Hallowed be t'hv name 1 ” 

“ Hallowed be—thy-” 

The light is come upon the dark benighted way. Dead! 

Dead, your Majesty. Dead, riy lords and gentlemen. Dead, Bight 
Beverends and Wrong Beverends of every order. Dead, men and 
women, bom with Heavenly compassion in your hearts. And dying 
thus around us every day. • 
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The place in Lincolnshire has shut its manj ^cs again, an£Mihe house 
in town is awake. In Lincoliiihire, the Dediocks of the ^st doze in 
Iheir pictiu'e-frames, and the low wind murmurs through the long 
drawiug>room as if they w'ere breathing pretty regularly. In town, 
the Dediocks of tho present rattle in their fire-eyed carriages through 
the darkness of the night, and the Dedlock Mercuricsf with |«hes (or 
hair-powder) on their heads, symptomatic of their great humility, loll 
away tho drowsy mornings in the little windows of the hall. . The 
fashionable world—fremendous orb, nearly five miles round—is in 
full swing, and the solar system works respectfully at its appointed 
distances. 

Where the throng is thickest, where tho lights are brightest, where 
all the senses we ministered to with the greatest delicacy and refine¬ 
ment, Lady Dedlock is. From the shining heights she has scaled 
and taken, she is never absent, Though the belief sjio of old reposed 
in herself, as ono able to reserve whatsoever she would under her 
mantle of pride, is beaten down; though she has no assurance that 
what she is to those around her, she will remain another day; it is 
not in her nature, when envious eyes aie looking on, to yield or to 
droop. They say of her, that she has lately grown more handsome 
and more hauglity. The debilitated cousin says of her that she’s 
beauty nough—tsetup Shopof-women—but rather Jai-miug kind — 
remindingmanfact—inconvenient woman—who will getoutofbedand- 
bawtbstablishment—Shakspeare. 

!Mr. Tulkinghorn says nothing; looks nothing. Now, as heretoforg, 
he is to be found in doorways of rooms, with his lim^ white cravai 
loosely twisted into its old-feshioned tio, receiving patronage from the 
Peerage, and making no sign. Of all men he is still the last who 
might bo supposed to have any influence upon ray Lady. Of all 
women she is still the last who might be supposed to have any^dread 
of him. 

Ono thing has been much on her mind since their late interview in 
his turret-room at Chesney Wold. Sheris now decided, and prepared 
to throw it off. 

It is morning in the great world; afternoon according to the littlo 
sun. Tho Mercuries, ei^austed by lookin^out of window, are reposing 
in the hall; and hang their heavy heads, tho gorgeous creatnres, Him 
overblown sunflowers. Like them, too, they seem to run to a deal of 
seed in their tags and. trimmings. Sir'Leicester, in tho libi'ary,'has 
fallen asleep for the good of t|e country, over the’ report of a Parlia¬ 
mentary committee. My Lady sits in the room in which she gave 
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audience to the yoxmg man of the name of Gappy. is with her^ 
and has been wri^ng for hmr and reading to her. %OBa is now at 
work iipotL^em1ic(^ery, or some sndi pretty thing; and as she bends 
her head dyer it, my Lady watches her in silence. • Not for the first 
time to>day. • 

“ Rosa.” • 

The prQjtty village face looks brightly up. Then, seeing how 
serious my Lady is, looks puzzled and surprised! 

“ See to the door. Is it shut ? ” . 

Yes. She goes to it and returns, and looks yet more surprised. 

“ 1 am about to place confidence in you, cMd, for I know I may 
ti-ust your attachment, if not your judgment. In what I am going to 
do, I will not disguise myself to you at least. But I confide in you. 
Say nothing to any one of what jmsses between us.*’ 

The timid little beauty promises in all earnestness to be trust¬ 
worthy. • 

“ Do you know,” Lady Dedlock asks her, signing to her to bring 
her chair nearer; “ do you know, Rosa, that I am different to you 
from what I am to any one ? ” • 

“ Yes, my Lady. Much kinder. But then I often think I know 
you as you really are.” 

“ You often think you know me as I really am ? Poor child, poor 
child!” 

She says it with a kind of scorn—though not of Rosa—and sits 
brooding, looking dreamily at her. 

“ Do you thiiA, Rosa, you are any relief or comfort to me ? Do 
you suppose your being young and natural, and fond of me and 
grateful to me, makes it any pleasure to me to have you near me ? ” 

“ I don’t know, my Lady; I can scarcely hope so. But, with all 
my heart, I wish it was so.” 

* “ It is so, li|tle one.” 

The pretty face is checked in its flush of pleasure, by the dark 
expression on the handsome face before it. It looks timidly for an 
explanation. 

Apd^ if I were to say to-day. Go I Leave me! I should say what 
would give me great pain and Ssquiet, child, and what would leave 
me very solitary.” 

« My Lady I Have I offended you ? ” 

“In nothing. Come here.”. 

Rosa beads down on the footstool at my Lady’s feet. My Lady, 
with that motherly touch of the' famous Ironmaster nigflt, lays her 
hand npon her dark hmr, aifd gently keeps it there, 

“I told you, Rosa, that I wished you to be happy, and that I would 
ipake you so if I could make anybody happy on tins earth, t can 
not. There are reasons now |3iown to me, reasons in which you have 
no part, rendering it fer bettor for yoff that you' should not remain 
hme. You must not remain here. I have determined that you shall 
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not. 1 have witten to the father of your lover, and he will be here 
to-day. All tRs I have done for yonr sake.” 

The weeping girl eovers her hand with kisses, and says what shall 
she do, what sh^l she do, when they are separated! Her mistress 
kisses her on the cheek, and makes no other answer. 

“ Now, be happy, child, under better circumstances. Bo beloved 
and happy 1 ” ^ 

, “Ah, my Lady, I*have sometimes thought—^forgive my being so 
free—that you are not happy.” 

“I!” 

“ Will you be more so, when you have sent me away ? Pray, pray, 
think again. Let mo stay a litde while! ” 

“ I have said, my child, that what I do, I do for your sake, not my 
own. It is done. Y^h&t 1 am towards you, Kosa, is what I am now 
—not what I shall bo a little while hence. Bemember this, and 
keep my oonMence. Do so much for my sake, and thusf all ends 
between us! ” 

She detaches herself ^m her simple-hearted companion, and 
leaves the rooift. Late in the afternoon, when she next appears upon 
the staircase, she is in her haughtiest and coldest state. As indifferent 
as if all passion, feeling, and interest, had been worn out in the earlier 
ages of the world, and had perished from its snr&co with its other 
departed monsters. 

Mercury has announced Mr. Bouncewell, which is the cause of her 
appearance. Mr. Bouncewell is not in the library; but she repairs to 
the library. Sir Leicester is there, and she wishes to speak to him 
first 

“ Sir Leicester, I am desirous—but you are engaged.” 

O dear no 1 Not at all. Only Mr. Tnlkinghorn. 

Always at hand. Haunting every place. No relief or security 
from him for a moment ^ 

“ I beg your pardon. Lady Dedlock. Will you allow jn^ to retire ? ” 

With a look that plainly says, “ You know you have the power to 
remain if you will,” she tells him it is not necessary, and moves 
towards a chair. Mr. Tnlkinghorn brings it a little forward f<)iF her 
with his clumsy bow, and retires into a window opposite. Interposed 
between her and the fading light of day in the now quiet street, his 
shadow falls upon her, and he darkens adl before her. Even so does 
he darken her life. 

Jt is a dull street under the best conditions; whore the two long 
rows of houses stare at each other with that severity, that half-a-dozen 
of its greatest mansions to have been slowly stared into stone,* 
«rather than originally built in that material. It is a street of such 
dismal grandeur, so determined not to condescend to liveliness, that 
the doors and windows hold a gloomy state of their own in black 
l^int and dust, and the echoing mews b^iud have a dry and massive 
appearance, as if they were reserved to i^ablQ the stone cbaigerB of 
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noble statues. Complicated garuisb of iron-work entT^nes itself over 
the flights of steps in this awful street; and, frombthese petrified 
bowers, extinguishers for obsolete flambeaux gasp at the upstart gas. 
Here and there a weak little iron hoop, through which bold boys 
aspire to throw their^ friends’ caps (its only present use), retains its 
place among the rusty foliage, sacred to the mom>jry of departed oil. 
Nay, even oil itself, yet lingering at long intervals in a little absurd 
glass pot, with a knob in the bottom like an oyster, blinks and sulks 
at newer lights every night, like its high and dry master in the House 
of Lords. 

Therefore there is not much that Lady Dedlock, seated in her 
chair, could with to see through the window in which Mr. Tulking- 
horn stands. And yet—and yet—she sends a look in that direction, 
as if it were her heart’s desire to have that figure moved out of the 
way. 

Sir Leicester begs his Lady’s pardon. She was about to say ? 

** Only that Mr. Bouncewell is here (he has called by my appoint¬ 
ment), and that we had better make an end of the question of that 
girl. I am tired to death of the matter.” 

' “What can I do—to—assist?” demands Sir Leicester, in some 
considerable doubt. 

“ Lot us see him here, and have done with it. Will you tell them 
to send him up ? ” 

“ Mr. Tulkinghorn, be so good as to ring. Thank you. Bequest,” 
says Sir Leicester, to Mercury, not immediately remembering the 
business term, “ request the iron gentleman to walk this way.” 

Mercury departs in search of the ii;on gentleman, finds, and pro¬ 
duces him. Sir Leicester receives that ferruginous person, graciously. 

“ I hope you are well, Mr. Bouncewell. Be seated. (My solicitor, 
Mr. Tulkinghorn.) My Lady was desirous, Mr. Bouncewell,” Sir 
Leicester skilfully transfers him with a solemn wave of his hand, “ was 
desirous to sjfeak mth you. Hem! ” 

“ I shall be very happy,” returns the iron gentleman, “ to give my 
best attention to anything Lady Dedlock does me the honour to say.” 

As he turns towards her, he finds that the impression she makes 
upon*liim is less agreeable tl*an on the former occasion. A distant 
supercilious air makes a cold atmosphere about her; and there is 
nothing in her bearing, as there was before, to encourage openness. 

“ Pray, sir,” says Lady Deadlock, listlessly, “ may I be allowed to 
inquire whether anything has passed between you and your son, 
respecting your son’s fancy ? ” * 

* It is a^ost too troublesome to her languid eyes to bestow a look 
upon him, as she asks this question. 

“If my memoiy serves me^ Lady Dedlock, I said, when I had the * 
pleasure of seeing you before, that I should serioudy advise my son 
to conquer that—faaicy.” The ironmafior repeats her expression with 
a little emphasis. * 
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And did yon ? ” 

“0! ofcotnlsldid.” 

Sir Leicester gives a nod, approving and confirmatory. Very 
proper. The iron gentleman having said that he would do it, was 
bound to do it. No difierenco in this respect between the base metals 
and the precious. Highly proper. * 

“ And pray has £o done so ? ” 

“ Ecally, Lady Dedlock, I cannot make you a definite rojily. I fear 
Yiot. Probably not yet. In our condition of life, we sometimes eouple 
an intention with our—our fancies, which renders them not altogether 
easy to throw off. I think it is ra^er our way to be in earnest.” 

Sir Leicester has a misgiving that there may bosa hidden Wat 
Tylerish meaning in this expression, and fumes a little. Mr. Bounce- 
well is perfectly good-humoured and polite; but, within such limits, 
evidently adapts hisitone to his reception. 

“ Because,” proceeds my Lady, “ I have been thinking of the subject 
—which is tiresome to me.” 

“ I am very sorry, I am sure.” 

“And also pf what Sir Leicester said upon it, in which I qnito 
concur;” Sir Leicester flattered; “and if you cannot give us the 
assurance that this fancy is at an end, I have come to the conclusion 
that the girl had better leave me.” 

“ I can give no such assurance, Lady Dedlock. Nothing of the kind.” 

“ Then she had better go.” 

“ Excuse me, my Lady,” Sir Leicester considerately interposes, “ but 
perhaps this may be doing an injury to the young woman, which sho 
has not merited. ‘Here is a young woman,” says Sir Leicester, 
magnificently laying out the matter with his right hand, like a service 
of plate, “ whoso good fortune it is to have attracted the notice and 
favour of an eminent lady, and to live, under the protection of that 
eminent lady, surrounded by the various advantages which such a 
position confers, and which are unq^uestionably very great—I believe 
unquestionably very great, sir—^for a young w’oman in* that station of 
life. The question then arises, should that young woman be deprived 
of these many advantages and that good fortune, simply because she 
has; ” Sir Leicester, with an apologetic but dignified inclination of 
his he^ towards the ironmaster, winds up his sentence; “ has attracted 
the nolico of Mr. Bouncewell’s son? Now, has she deserved this 
punishment? Is this just towards her ? Is this our previous under¬ 
standing ? ” • 

“1 beg your pardon,” interposes Mr. Bouncewell^s sdh’s father. 
“ Sir Leicester, wBl you allow me ? I thjnk I may shorten the ub- 
ject. Pray dismiss that from your consideration. If yon remember 
anything so unimpoi^tant—which is not to bo expected—^you would 
recollect that my first thought in the affair was directly opposed to 
her remaining hero.” * « % ^ 

Dismiss the Dedlock patronage froip consideration? O! Sir 
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Leicester is bound to believo a pair of ears that have been handed 
down to him through such a family, or he really might^ave mistrusted 
iheir report of the iron gentleman’s obseryations. 

“ It is not necessary,” dbseryes my Lady, in hmr coldest manner, 
before he can do anything but breathe amazedly, to enter into these 
matters on either side^ The girl is a very good girl; I have nothing 
■whatever to say against her; but she is so far insensible to her many 
advantage^and her good fortune, that she is in love—or supposes she 
is, poor little fool—and unable to appreciate them.” 

Sir Leicester begs to observe, that wholly alters tho caso. Ho 
might have been sure that my Lady had the best grounds and reasons 
in support of her view. He entirely agrees with my Lady. Tho 
young woman had better go. 

“ As Sir Leicester observed, Mr. Eouncewell, on the last occasion, 
when wo wore fatigued by this business,” Lady Dodlock languidly 
proceeds, “ we cannot make conditions with you. Without conditions, 
and undor present circumstances, tho girl is quite misplaced hero, end 
had better go. I have told her so. Would you wish to have her 
sent back to tho villoge, or would yon like to take hot with you, or 
what would you prefer ? ” 

“ Lady Dedlook, if I may speak plainly-” 

“ By all means.” 

“ —I should prefer tho course which will the soonest relieve yon 
of tho incumbrance, and remove her from her present position.” 

“And to speak as plainly,” she returns, with tho same studied 
carelessness, “ so should I. Do 1 understand that yon will take her 
with you ? ” 

The iron gentleman makes an iron bow. 

“ Sir Leicester, will you ring ? ” Mr. Tulkiiigborn steps forward 
from his window and pulls the bell. “ I had forgotten you. Thank 
you.” He makes his usual bow, and goes quietly back again. Mercury:, 
swift-responshe,- appears, receives instructions whom to produce, 
skims away, produces the i^oresaid, and departs. 

Bosa has been crying, and is yet in distress. On her coming in, 
the ironmaster loaves his chair, takes her arm in his, and remains 
with Ifer near the door ready to depart. 

“ You are taken charge of, jrou see,” says my Lady, in her weary 
manner, “ and are going away well protected. I have mentioned that 
you are a very good girl, and you have nothing to cry for.” 

“ She seems after all,” observes Mr. TuUdnghorn, loitering a little 
forward with his hands behind him, “ as if she were cryii^g at going 
away.” 

“ Why, she is not well-br^, you see,” returns Mr. Eouneewdl with 
some qmckness in his mannei’, as if he were glad to have the lawyer 
to retort upon; “ and she is ah inexperienced little thing, and knows 
no better. If she had remained here, |ir, she would have improved, 
BO doubt.” ' ' « 



Parting Words. 

“ No doubt,” ifi Mr. Tulkmghom’s composed reply. 

Eosa sobs that sbe is very sorry to leave jny lUady, and that she 
was happy at Cnesney Wold, and has been happy with my Lady, and 
that she thanks my Lady over and over again, “ Out, you silly little 
puss t *’ says the ironmaster, checking her in a low voice, though not 
angrily; “ have a spirit, if you*re fond of Waf I ” My Lady merely 
waves her off with* indifference, Ba 3 dng, “ There, there, child! You 
are a good girl. G 9 away! ” Sir Leicester has magnificently dis¬ 
engaged himself from the subject, and retired into the sanctuary of 
his blue coat. Mr. Tulkinghom, an indistinct form against the dark 
street now dotted with lamps, looms in my Lady’s view, bigger and 
blacker than before. ^ 

“ Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock,”. says Mr. Eouncewell, after a 
pause of a few moments, “ I beg to take my leave, with an apology 
for having again troubled you, though not of my own act, on this 
tiresome subject. I can veiy well understand, I assure you, how 
tiresome so small a matter must have become to Lady De<flock. If 
T am doubtful of my dealing with it, it is only because I did not at 
first quietly exert my influence to take my young friend here away, 
without troubling you at all. But it appeared to mo—I dare say 
magnifying the importance of tbe thing—that it was respectful to 
explain to yon how the matter stood, and candid to consult your wishes 
and convenience. I hope you will excuse my want of acquaintance 
with the polite world.” 

Sir Leicester considers himself evoked out of the sanctuary by these 
remarks. “ Mr. Eouncewell,” he returns, “ do not mention it. Jnsti- 
fications are unnecessary, I hope, on either side.” 

** I am glad to hear it, Sir* Leicester; and if I may, by way of a 
last word, revert to what I said before of my mother’s long connexion 
with the family, and the worth it bespeaks on both sides, I would 
point out this little instance here on my arm, who shows herself so 
affectionate and faithful in parting, and in whom my raother, I dare 
say, has done something to awaken snch feelings—though of course 
Lady Dedlock, by her heartfelt interest and her genial condescension, 
has done much more.” 

If he mean this ironically, it may be truer than he thinks.' Ho 
points it, however, by no deviation from his straightforward manner 
of speech, though in saying it ho turns towards that part of the dim 
room where my Lady sits. Sir Leicester stands to retnm his parting 
salutation, Mr. Tulkmghom again rings, Mercnry takes another flight, 
and Mr. il^uncewoll and Eosa leave the house. 

Then lights are brought in, discovering Mr. Tnlkinghom still 
standing in his window with his hands behind him, and my Lady BtUl 
•sitting with his figure before her, closing up her view of the night as 
well as of the day. She is very pale. Mr. Tulkinghom observing it 
as she rises to retire, thinks, “ Well she juay be! iThe power of this 
vroman is astonishing. She has been aetjpg a part the whole time.” 
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But lio can act a part too—^his one unchanging character—and as he 
holds the door open for this woman, fifty pairs of ^yes, each fifty 
times sharper than Sir Leicester’s pair, should find no flaw in him. 

Lady Bedlock dines alone in her own room to-day. Sir Leicester 
is whipped in to the rescue of the Doodle Party, and the discomfiture 
of the Coodle Faction.* Lady Dedlock asks, on sitting down to dinner, 
still deadly pale (and quite an illustration of the' debilitated cousin’s 
text), whether he is gone out ? Yes. Whether Mr. Tulkinghorn is 
gone yet? No. Presently she asks again, is ho gone No. 

What is he doing? Mercury thinks he is writing letters in the 
library. Would my Lady wish to see him ? Anything but that. 

But he wish^ to see my Lady. Within a few more minutes he is 
reported as sending “his respects, and could my Lady please to receive 
him for a word or two after her dinner ? My Lady will receive him 
now. Ho comes now, apologising for intruding^ even by her peimisi 
sion, while she is at table. When they are alone, my Lady waves h'>r, 
hand to dispense with such mockeries. 

“ What do you want, sir ? ” 

“ Why, Lady Dedlock,” says the lawyer, taking a chair at a little 
distance from her, and slowly rubbing his rusty legs uf) aud down, up 
and down, up and down ; ** I am rather surprised by the course you 
have taken.” 

Indeed ? ” 

“Yes, decidedly. I was not prepared for it. I consider it a 
departure from our agreement and your promise. It puts us in a new 
position. Lady Dedlock. I feel myself under tho necessity of saying 
that I don’t approve of it.” 

He stops in his rubbing, and looks at her, with his hands on his 
knees. Imperturbable and unchangeable as he is, there is still an in¬ 
definable freedom m his manner, which is new, and which does not 
escape this woman’s observation. 

* “ I do not qnite understand you.” 

“ 0 yes you do, I think. I think you do. Come, come, Lady 
Dedlock, \ye must not fence and pany now. You know you like this 
girl.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“ And you know—and I know—that you have not sent her away 
for the reasons you have assigned, but for the purpose of separating 
her as much as possible from—excuse my mentioning it as a matter 
of business—any reproach and exposure that impend over your¬ 
self.” 

“Well, sir?” ^ • 

“ Well, Lady Dedlock,” 'returns the lawyer, crossing his logs, and 
nursing tho uppermost knee. “I object to that. I consider that aj 
dangerous proceeding. I know it to be unnecessary, and calculated 
to awaken speculi^ion, doubt, rumour, I don’t know what, in tho 
house. Besides, it is a violaWn of our agreement. You were to be 
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exactly what yjfu were before. Whereas, it must bo evident to your* 
self, as it is t^me, that you have been this evening very different 
from what you were before. Why, bless my soul, Lady De^ock, 
transparently so t ” 

“If, sir,” she begins, “in my knowledge of ay secret-” But 

ho interrupts her. , 

“ Now, Lady Dedlock, this is a matter of business, and w a matter 
of business the ground cimnot be kept too clear. It is no longer your 
secret. Excuse me. That is just the mistake. It is my secret, 
in trust for Sir Leicester and the family. If it were your secret. 
Lady Dedlock, we should not be here, holding this coi^versation.” 

“ That is very true. If, in my knowledge of die secret, I do what 
I can to spare an innocent girl (especially, remembering your own 
reference to her when you told my story to the assembled guests at 
Chesney Wold) from the taint of my impending shame, I act upon a 
resolution I have taken. Nothing in the world, and no od'o in tho 
world, could shake it, or could move me.’^ This she says with great 
deliberation and distinctness, and with no more outward passion than 
himself. As foa him, he methodicaliy discusses his matter of business, 
as if she were any insensible instrument used in business. 

“ Really ? Then you see. Lady Dedlock,” ho returns, “ you are not 
to be trusted. You have put the case in a perfectly plain way, and 
according to the literal fact; and-, that being the case, you are not to 
be trusts.” 

^ “ Perhaps you may remember that I expressed some anxiety on this 

same point, when we spoke at night at Chesney Wold ? ” 

“ Yes,” says Mr. Tulkinghom, coolly getting up and standing on 
the hearth. “Yes. I recollect, Lady Dedlock, thatr you certainly 
referred to the girl; but that was before we came to our arrangeme)^ 
and both the letter and the spirit of our arrangement altogether pr^ 
eluded any action on your part, founded upon my discovery. There* 
can be no doubt about that. As to sparing the girl, df,what import¬ 
ance or value is she ? Spare! Lady Dedlock, here is a family name 
compromised. One might have supposed that the course was straight 
on—over everything, neither to the right nor to the left, regardless of 
all considerations in the way, sparing nothing, treading everything 
under foot.” 

She has been looking at the table. She lifts up her eyes, and looks 
at him. There is a stern expression on her feice, and a port of her 
lower lip is compressed under her teeth. “ This woman understands 
me,” Mr. Tuljpinghoru thinlm, as she lets her glance fall again. “ She 
cannot be spared. Why should she spare others ? ” 

For a little while they ore silent. Lady Dedlock has eaten no 
dinner, but has t'.vice or thrice poured ou,t water with a steady hand 
and drunk it. She rises from table, takes a lounging-chair, and 
reclines in it, shading her face. %There is** nothing in her manner to 
express weakness or excite compassion.. B is thoughtful, gloomy, 
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ec^f^ntrated. “ This woman," thiidcs Mr. Tulkioglicira, tm 

the hearth, again a dai^ ob^fe ol<^tig up her view, " jSt a etudv." 

He studies her at his^ leiimre, not speaking for a time, too 
studies something at higr leisure. She is not the first to speak; 
appearing indeed so etnUk^j^ to be so, though he stood there until 
midnight, that even heil driven upon breaking sUenoe. 

** Lady Hedlock, the most disagre^ble part of this business inter* 
vmw remains; but it is bui^ess. ^ur agreemeht is laroken. A lady 
of your sense and strength of oharaoter wiU be prepared for my now 
dedaring it void, and taking iny own course.” 

“,I am qmte^repf^d.” 

Mr. Tulkin^om inclines his head. ** That is aU I have to trouhle 
you with, Lad^ Dedlook.” 

She stops him as he is moving out of the rooug, by asking, ** This is 
the notice I was to receive ? ' I wish not to misapprehend you.” 

“ Not Exactly the notice you were to receive, Lady Dedlock, because 
the contemplated notice supposed the agreement to have been observed. 
But virtually the same, virtually the same. The difference is merely 
in a lawyer’s mind.” 

" Yon intend^to give me no other notice ? ” 

** You are right. No.” 

“ Do you contemplate nndeceiving Sir Leicester to-night 9 ” 

“ A home question I ” says Mr. Tulkinghom, with a slight smile, 
and cautiously shaking his head at the shaded face. “No, not to¬ 
night” 

“ To-morrow 9 

“All things considered, I had better decline answering that 
question, Lady Dedlock. If I were to say I don’t know when, exactly, 
^u would not believe me, and it wonld answer no purpose. It may 
to-morrow. I would rather say no more. You ore prepared, and 
1 hold out rvo .expectations which circumstances might fail to justify. 
I wish you gcod-evening.” 

^ She removes her hand, turns her pale face towards him as he walks 
silently to the door, and stops him once again as he is aboni to open it. 

“d)o yon intend to remain in the house any time? 1 heard you 
were writing in the library. Are you going to return there 9 ” 

“ Only for my hat. I am going home.” 

She hows her eyes rather her head, the movement is so slight 
and cnxious i and he withdraws. Clear of the room he looks at 
watch, but is inclined to doubt it by a minute or thereabouts. There 
is a splendid clock upon the staircase, famous as splendid clocks not 
often arc, for its accuracy! “ And what do you say,” Mr. Tulkinghom 
inquires, referring to it. “ What do you say 9 ” 

If it sfdd noW) “ Don’t godiomel ” What a famous clock, hereafter, 
if it aaid to-nig^ of all ^e nights that it has counted off, to this 
old man of all the young aifd old me(i who have ever stood l4fore it, 
“ Don’t go home 1 ” With^its sharp clear hell, it str&es three-quarters 
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after sov^ki, aiid tiolcs on again. Why, you are worse than I thought 
you,” says HrJ^ulhinghom, muttering reproof to his watch. “ Two 
minutes wrong? At this lUt® you won't last my time.” What a 
watoh to return g^d for eiil, if it tioked in'^wer « Bon’t go home 1 ” 

^ He paases out into ihe streets, and walks dn|^with his hands behind 
him, und^ the shadow of tibe lofty houses, of whose mysteries, 
difficultii^ mortgages, delicate affairs of aulmds, are treasured* up 
within his old satin waistcoat. He is in the conficfenoe of the 
•very bricks and xUQrtar. The high ohimUey-stacdts telegra|di family 
secrets to -him< Tet there is not a voice in a mile of them to whisper, 
“ Don't go home 1 “ 

Through the stir and motion of Ihe commoner streets; through the 
roar and jar of many vehicles, many feet, many voices j with the 
blazing shop4ights lighting him on, the west wind blowing him on, 
and the crowd presstng him on j he is pitilessly urged upon his way, 
and nothing meets him, murmuring Don’t go home t ” Arrived at 
last in his dull room, to light his candles, and look round and up, ^d 
^ the Homan pointiiig from the ceiling, there is no new significance 
in the Boman*% hand to-night, or in the flutter of the attended groups, 
to give him the late warning, “ Don’t come here t ” 

It is a mof)nlight night; hi^t the moon, being past the full, is only 
now rising over the great wilderness of Xioudon. The stars are shining 
as they shone above Ihe turret-leads at Ohesney Wold. This woman, 
as he has of late been so accustomed to call her, looks out upon them. 
Her soul is turbulent within ber; she is sick at heart, and restless. 
The large rooms are too cramped and close. She cannot endure their 
restraint, and will walk alone in a neighbouring garden. 

Too capricious and imperious in all she does, to^be the cause of 
^ much surprise in those about her as to anything she does, this woman, 
^ loosely muffled, goes out into the moonlight. Mercury attends w!Mi 
.9 the key. Having opened the garden-gate, he delivers the key in^ 
his Lady’s hands at her request, and is bidden to go'bdbk. She will 
walk there some tim^ to ease her aching head. She mky be an hour; 
she maybe more. She needs no further escort. The gate shuts upon 
its spring with a clash, and he leaves her, passing on into the dark 
shade of some trees, { * 

A fine night, and a bright large moon,l^.and 'mnltitudes of stars. 
Mr. Tnlkinghorn, in repairing to his cellar, and in opening and 
shutting those resounding doors, has to cross a little prison-like yard. 
He looks up casually, thinking what a fTne night, what a bright large 
moon, what ^multitudes of stars I A quiet night, too. 

A very quiet night. When the moon, shines very brilliantly, a 
solitude and stillness seem to proceed from her, that influence even 
*<«owded plaxues full of life. Hot only is it a still night on dusty high 
n^s and on hill-summits, whence a wide expanse of country may be 
s^n in repose, quieter and quieter as it spreads away into a ftinge of 
trees against the sky, with the grey ghost«of a bloom upon them; not 

1 ' 
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only is it a still night in gardens and in on t^e river where 

the wateiymoadowB are fresh and greeiL law the Btreayii sparkles on 
among pleasant islands, muimnring w^iis, and whispering rushes; 
not only does the stillness attend it as it flows where houses cluster 
thick, where many brj^sos are reflected in it, where wharves and 
shipping ’nnft.kft it black and awful, where it win^s from these dis- 
figurenients through marshes whose grim beacons stand like skeletons 
wa'^hod ashore, where it erpwds through the bolder region of ^ng 
groundh, rich in corn-field wind'mill and steeple, and where it mingles 
with tL( I vei’^heaving sea; not only is it a still night on the deep, 
and on the shore where the watcher stands to see the ship with her 
spi ^ wings erdss the path of light that appears to be presented to 
oul^ him; but even on this stranger’s wilderness of London there is 
f^ome rest. Its steeples and towers, and its one great dome, grow 
more ethereal; its smoky house-tops lose their glossness, in the pale 
(Hnlgence^ the noises that arise :^m the streets are fewer and are 
suftonod, and tlic footsteps on the pavements pass more tranquilly 
away. In these fields of Hr. Tullanghorn’s inhabiting, where the 
shepherds play on Chancery pipes that have no ^p, and keep 
their sheep in the fold by hook and by crook until they have shorn 
them exceeding close, every noise is ipergod, this moonlight night, 
intdlih^s^nt ringing hum, os if the city were a vast glass, vibrating, 
that ? Who fired a gun or pistol ? Where was it ? 
foot-passengers start, stop, and stare about them. Some 
winoows and doors are opened, and people come out to look. It was 
a loud report, and echoed and rattled heavily. It shook one bouse, 
or so a man says who was passing. I^ has aroused all the dogs in 
the neighbourhood, who bark vehemently. Terrified cats scamper 
aerpss the road. While the dogs are yet barking and howling—there 
isbne dog howling like a demon— the church-clocks, as if they were 
, sftartled too, begin to strike. Tlio hum from the streets, likewise, 
seems to swell into a shout. But it is soon over. Before the last 
clock begins to strike ten, there is a lull. When it has ceased, tlu‘ 
hue night, the bright large moon, and multitudes of stars, are left at 
peace^again. 

Has Mr. Tulkinghorn been disturbed? His windows aio dark and 
quiet, and bis dooi^ is shut. It must be something unusual indeed, to 
bring him out of bis shell. Nothing is heard of him, nothing is secu 
of him. What power of cannon might it take to shake that rusty old 
man out o;f his immovable composure ? 

For many years, tlie persistent Homan has been point^g, with no 
particular meauiug, from that ceiling. It is not likely that ho has 
any new meaning in him to-night. Once pointing, always pointing— 
like an^ Eoman, or even Briton, with a single idea. There he is, no 
doubt, in his impossiblo attitude, pointing, unayailingly, all night 
long. Moonlight, darkness, idawn, suprise, day. There he is still, 
eagerly pointing, and no one minds him. 

‘ I 
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But, a Kttte after the coming of the day, come people to flean tho 
rooms. And^ther the Boman has some new meaning in him, not 
expressed before, mr the foremost of them goM wild; for, looMng up 
at his oxi(|tretched hand, and looking down at what is b^w it, tb >t 
person shneks and dies. The others, lookihg in* as the fitbt our 
looked, shriek and»dy too, and there is an alarm in the street. 

What does it mean? Ko light is admitted into the darkened 
chamber, and peopfe nnaconstomed to it, enter, and, treading softly, 
but heat^jr, carry a weight into the bedroom, and lay it down. There 
is whispering and wondeting idl day, strict search of every comer, 
careful tracing of steps, and carefhl noting of the di(^>osition of every 
article of furniture. All eyes look np at the Boman, and all voices 
murmur, If he could only tell what he saw! ” 

He is pointing at* a table, with a bottle (nearly full of wine) and a 
glass upon it, and two candles that were blown out suddenly, soon 
after b^g lighted. He is pointing at an empty chair, ana at a stain 
npon the ground before it that might be almost covert with a hand. 
These objects lie directly within bis range. An excited imaginatioD 
might suppose that there was something in them so as to 

drive the rest of the composition, not only the attendant big4ogged 
boys, but the olonds and flotrors and pillars too—^in dhort, the 
body and sonl of Allegory, and all the brains it bas~>stark fta^i' ^ 
happens snrely, that eveiy one who comes into the darkened ro(»nL and 
looks at these things, looks up at the Boman, and that he is invested 
in all eyes with mystery and awo, as if ho were a paralysed dumb 
witness. 

So, it shall happen snrely, tiirongh many years to come, teat ghostly 
stories shall be told of the ^am npon the floor, so easy to he covered, 
BO hard to be got out; aud that the Boman, pointmg the ceiung, 
shall point, so long as dust and damp and spiders spore him, with 
greater significance than ho ever had in Mr. Tnlkh^hem's time, and 
with a deadly meaning. For, Mr. TuUdngborn’s time is over for 
evermore, and the Boman pointed at the murderous hand uplifted 
against his life, and pointed Wplessly at him, from night to morning, 
lying face downward on the floor, shot ihrongh the ho^. * 


OHAPTEE XLIX. 

DUTIFUL FlUBNDSmrF. 

* A annual occasion has come round in tho establishment of Mr. 
Joseph Bagnet, otherwise Lignum VitcB^ cx-artilleryman aud presmit 
bassoon-player. An occasion of feasting and festival. The celebra¬ 
tion of a birthday in the family. • 
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It is not Mr. Bagnet’s birthday. Mr. Bagnet mere^ distinguishes 
that epoch in the musical instrument business, by kissing the children 
with An extra smack b^ore breakfast, smo^g an additional pipe 
after dinner, and wondering towards evening what hif'^poor old 
mother is t^iinking about it,—a subject of ii^nite speculation, and 
rendered so by his mother having departed this' life, twenty years. 
Some mensearely revert to their &ther, but seem, in the bank-books 
of their remembrance, to have transferred all the stock of filial afiec-> 
tioB into their mother’s name. Mr. Bagnet is one of those. Perhaps 
his exalted appreciation of tho merits of the old girl, causes him 
usually to ma^e the noun-substantive, Gkiodness, of the feminine 
gender. 

It is not the birthday of one of the three diildren. Those occasions 
are kept with some marks of distinction, but they rarely overleap 
the bounds of happy returns and a pudding. On young Woolwich's 
last birthday, Mr. Bagnet certainly did, after observing on his growth 
and general advancement, proceed, in a moment of profound reflection 
on the changes wrought by time, to examine Him in the catechism; 
accomplishing with extreme accuracy the questions nflmber one and 
two, What is your name ? and Who gave you that name ? but there 
failing in the exact precision of his fiiemory, and substituting for 
number three, tho question And how do you like that name ? which 
he propounded with a sense of its importance, in itseK so edifying 
and improving, as to give it quite an orthodox air. This, however, 
was a speciality on that particular birthday, and not a general 
solemnity. 

It is tlie old girl's birthday; and thal; is tho greatest holiday and 
reddest'lettur daj^ in Mr. Bagnet’s calendar. The auspicious event is 
a^ys commemorated according to certain forms, settled and pre- 
^ib^l by Mr. Bagnet some years since. Mr. Bagnet being deeply 
convinced that io have a pair of fowls for dinner is to attain the 
highest pitch ef imporial luxury, invariably goes forth himself very 
early in the morning of this day to buy a pair; he is, as invariably, 
taken in by the vendor, and installed in the possession of tho oldest 
inhabitants of any coop in Europe. Betuming with these triumphs 
of toughness tied up in a clean blue and white cotton handkerchief 
(essential to the aiTangenion+«»), ho in a casual manner invites Mrs. 
Bagnet to declare at breakfast what she would like for dinner. Mrs. 
Bagnet, by a coincidence novo? known to fail, replying Fowls, Mr. 
Bagnet instantly produces his bundle fi'om a place of concealment, 
amidst general amazement^ and rejoicing. He further ftquires that 
the old girl shall do nothing all day long, but sit in her ver^ best 
gown, and be served by himself and the young people. As he is not 
illustrious for his cookery, this may bo supposed to bo a matter of 
state rather than epjoympnt ^ the old^ girl's part; but she keeps her 
state with all imaginable cheerfulness. 

On this present birthday, Mr. Bagnet has accomplished tho usual 
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preliminaries. He has bought two specimens of poultry, whirii, if 
there be any ^th in adages, were certainly not caught with chaff, to 
be prepared for the spit; he has amazed and rejoiced the family by 
their unloohed-for production; ho is himself directing the roasting of 
the poulhy; and Mrs. Bagnet, with her wholesome brown fingers 
itching to prevent what she sees going wroffg, sits in her gown of 
ceremony, an hondbred guest. 

Quebec and Malta lay the cloth for dinner, whil^ Woolwich, 
serving, as beseems him, under his father, keeps the fowls revolving. 
To these young scullions Mrs. Bagnet occasionally imparts a wink, or 
a shake c£ the head, or a crooked face, as they made mistakes. 

“ At half-after one.” Says Mr. Bagnet. ** To the ininute. Theyll 
be done.” 

Mrs. Bagnet, with anguish, beholds one of them at a stand-still 
before tho fire, andibeginning to bum. 

You shall have a dinner, old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet. Fit for a 
queen.” 

Mrs. Bagnet shows her white teeth cheerfully, but to the perception 
of her son, ba.trays so much uneasiness of spirit, that he is impelled 
by the dictates of affection to ask her, with his eyes, what is tho 
matter ?—thus standing, with his eyes wide open, more oblivious of 
tho fowls than before, and not affording the least hope of a return to 
consciousness. Fortunately, his older sister perceives the cause of 
the agitation in Mrs. Bagnet’s breast, and with an admonitory poke 
recalls him. The stopped fowls going round again, Mrs. Bagnet 
closes her eyes, in the intensity of her relief. 

“ George wiU look us up,” says Mr. Bagnet. ” At half-after four. 
To ^0 moment. How many years, old girl. Has George looked us 
up. This afternoon ? ” 

“ Ah, Lignum, Lignum, as many os make an old woman of a young 
one, I begin to think. Just about that, and no less,” returns Mp. 
Bagnet, laughing, tknd shaking her head. . • 

“ Old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “ Never mind. You’d be as young as 
ever you was. If you wasn’t younger. Which you are. As every¬ 
body knows.” 

Quebec and Malta here exclaim, with clapping of hands, thaf Bluffy 
is sure to bring mother something, and begin to speculate on what it 
will bo. 

»Do you know. Lignum,” says Mrs. Bagnet, casting a glance on 
the table<<doth, and winking, ** salt! ” At MiJta with her right eye, and 
shaking the pepper away from Quebec with her head; I begin to 
think Qc(»ge is in the roving way again ” 

“ George,” returns Mr. Bagnet, ** ^1 never desert. And leave his 
old comrade. In the lurch. Don’t be afraid of it.” 

“ No, Lignum. No. I don’t say he will. I don’t think he will. 
But if he could get over this^oney-tr^/uble of his, 1 believe he would 
be off.” 
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Mr. Bagnet asks why? • 

“ Well,” returns Ids wife, considering. “ George seiims to me to be 
getting not a little impatient and icetless. I don’t say but what he’s 
as free as ever. Of course he must be free, or he wouldn’t 1^ George; 
but ho smarts, and seems put out.” ^ 

** He’s extra-drilled,* says Mr. Bagnet. “ By a lyvyer. Who would 
put the devil out.” 

“ There’s* something in that,” his M'ife assents; “ but so it is. 
Lignum.” 

Further conversation is prevented, for the time, by the necessity 
under which Mr. Bagnet finds himself of directing tho whole force of 
his mind to the dinner, which is a little endangered by tho dry 
humour of the fowls in not-yielding any gravy, and also by the made- 
gravy acquiring no flavour, and turning out of a flaxen complexion. 
With a similar perverseness, tho potatoes crumble off forks in the 
process ofjpeeling, upheaving from their centres in every direction, as 
if they were subject to earthquakes. The legs of the fowls, too, are 
longer than could be desired, and extremely scaly. Overcoming these 
disadvantages to the best of his ability, Mr. Bagnet at last dishes, 
and they sit down at table; Mrs. Bagnet occupying the guest’s place 
at his right hand. , 

It is well for the old girl that she has but one birthday in a year, 
for two such indulgences in poultry might bo injurious. Every kind 
of finer tendon and ligament that is in the nature of poultry to 
possess, is developed in those specimens in the singular form of 
guitar-strings. Their limbs appear to have struck roots into their 
breasts and bodies, as agod trees strike roots into the earth. Their 
logs are so hard, as to encourage the idea jhat they must have devoted 
the neater part of their long and arduous lives to pedestrian exorcises, 
and the walMug of matches. But Mr. Bagnet, unconsdous of these 
li^le defects, sets his heart on Mrs. Bagnet eating a most severe 
quantity of tho»delicacics before her; and as that good old girl would 
not cause him a*momont’s disappointment on any day, least of all on 
such a day, for any consideration, she imperils her digestion fearfully. 
How young Woolwich cleans the drum-sticks without being of ostrich 
dc^cenV, his anxious mother is at a loss to understand. 

The old girl has another trial to undergo after the conclusion of 
the repast, in sitting in state to see the room cleared, the hearth 
swept, and the dinner-service washed up and polished in the back 
yard. Thu groat delight and energy with which tho two young ladies 
apply themSelves to these duties, turning up their skirts i^ imitation 
of their mother, and skating Jin and out on little scaffolds of pattens, 
inspire the highest hopes for the future, but some anxiety for tho 
present. The same causes lead to confusion of tongues, a clattering ' 
of crockery, a rattling of tin ’mugs, a whisking of brooms, and an 
expenditure of watei^ all in exqess; whi)e the saturation of the young 
la^os themselves is almost tgo moving a spectacle for Mrs. Bagnet to 
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look upoii) wj[th the calmness proper to her position. At last the 
Tarions clean^pg processes are triumphantly completed; Quebec and 
Malta appear in fresh attfre, smiling and dry; pipes, tobacco, and 
something to drfnk, are placed upon the table-; and the old girl 
enjoys tha first peace of mind she ever knows on the day of this 
delightful entertainment. 

When Mr. Bagnet takes his usual seat, the hands of the clock arc 
very near to half-past four; as they mark it accurately,'*Mr. Bagnet 
announces, 

“ George I Military time." 

It is George; and ho has hearty congratulations for the old girl 
(whom he kisses on the great occasion), and for the shildren, and for 
Mr. Bagnet. “ Happy returns to all!" says Mr. George. 

“But, George, old man!" cries Mrs. Bagnet, looking at him 
curiously. “ Whafb come to you ? ” 

“ Come to me ? " , 

“Ah! you are so white, George—for you—and look so shocked. 
Now don’t he. Lignum ? " 

“ George,” ,says Mr. Bagnet, “ tell the old girl. What’s the 
matter.” 

“ I didn*t know I looked white,” says the trooper, passing his hand 
over his brow, “ and I didn’t know 1 looked shocked, and I’m sorry I 
do. But the truth is, that boy who was taken in at my place died 
yesterday afternoon, and it has rather knocked mo over.” 

“ Poor ereetur 1 ” says Mrs. Bagnet, with a mother’s pity. “ Is ho 
gone ? Dear, dear! ” 

“ I didn’t mean to say anything about it, for it’s not birthday talk, 
but you have got it out of nje, you see, bofoi*e I sit. down. I should 
have roused up in a minute,” says the trooper, making himself speak 
more gaily, “ but you’re so quick, Mrs. Bagnet.” 

“You’re right. The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet. “Is ns quick. 
As powder.” • • 

“ And what’s more, she’s the subject of the day, au^ we’ll stick to 
her,” cries Mr. George. “ See here, I have brought a little brooch 
along with me. It’s a poor thing, you know, but it’s a keepsake. 
That’s all the good it is, Mrs. Bagnet.” 

Mr. George produces his present, which is greeted with admiring 
leapings and clappings by the young family, and with a species of 
reverential admiration by Mr. Bagnet. “ Old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet. 
“ Tell him my opinion of it,” 

“ Why, ij^’s a wonder, George! ” Mrs. Bagnet exclaims. * “ It’s the 
beautifidlest thing that over was seen I ” . 

“ Good! ” says Mr. Bagnet. “ My opinion.” 

“ It’s so pretty, George,” cries Mrs. Bagnet, turning it on all sides, 
any^ holding it out at arm’s length, “‘diat it seems too choice for me.” 

“ Bad I ” says Mr. Bagnet. V‘ Not mytopinion.”* 

“ But whatever it is, a hundred thousand thanks, old fellow,” says 
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Mrs. Bag&et, her eyes sparkling with pleasure, and her l^d stretched 
out to him « *<and though 1 have been a crossgraine^ soldier^s wife 
to you sometimes, George, we are as strong Mends, I am sure, in 
reality, as ever can be. Now you shall fasten it on yourse^ for good 
luck, if you will, Geo^e.” ^ 

The children close up to see it done, and Mr.^Bagnet looks over 
young Woolwich’s head to see it done, with an interest so maturely 
wooden, yd^ pleasantly childish, that Mrs. Bagnet cannot help 
laughing in her airy way, and saying, 0 Lignum, Lignum, what a 
precious old chap you are I ” But the trooper fails to fasten the 
brooch. His hand shakes, he is nervous, and it falls o£P. “ Would 


any one believer this ? ” says he, catching it as it drops, and looking 
round. “ I am so out of- sorts that 1 bungle at an easy job like 
this!” 

Mrs. Bagnet concludes that for such a case thdte is no remedy like 
a pipe; and fastening the brooch herself in a twinkling, causes the 
trooper to be inducted into his usual snug place, and the pipes to be 
got into action. If that don’t bring you rou;^, George,” says she, 
“just throw your eye across here at your present now.and then, and 
the two together must do it.” 

“ You ought to do it of yourself,” Gporge answers; “ I know that 
very well, Mrs. Bagnet. I’U toll you how, one way and another, the 
blues have got to be too many for me. Here was this poor lad. 
’Twas dull work to see him dying as he did, and not be able to help 
him.” 

“ What do you mean, George ? You did help him. You took him 
under your roof.” 

“ 1 helped him. so far, but that’s little.. I mean, Mrs. Bagnet, there 
he was, dying without ever having been taught much more than to 
know his right hand from his left. And ho was too far gone to be 
helped out of that.” 

“ Ah, poor {keetur! ” says Mrs, Bagnet. 

“ Then,” says the trooper, not yet lighting his pipe, and passing his 
heavy hand over his hair, “ that brought up Gridley in a man’s miud. 
His was a bad case too, in a different way. Then the two got mixed 
up in a man’s mind with a flinty old rascal who- had to do with both. 
Aimd to think of that rusty carbine, stock and barrel, standing up on 
end in his comer, hard, indifidrent, taking everyihing so evenly—^it 
made flesh and blood tingle, I do assure you.” 

“My advice to you,” returns Mrs. Bagnet, “is to light your pipe, 
and tingle that way. It’s wholesomer and comfortabler|^and letter 
for the health idtogether.” • 

“ You’re right,” says the trooper, “ and m do it.” 

So, he does it: though still with on indignant gravity that im- ‘ 
presses the young Bagnets,-4i&d even causes Mr. Bagnet to defer ^e 
ceremony of drinking Mrs. Beret’s health; always given by himself, 
on these occasions, in a speech of exemplary terseness. But ^e 


I 
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young ladies liaving composed wliat Mr. Bagnot is in the habit of 
calling “ the rSiixttirand George’s pipe being now in a glow, Mr. 
Bagnet considers it his duly to proceed to the toast of the evening. 
He addre^^ the assembled company in the following terms. 

“Geor^ Woolwich. Quebec. Malta. 'P^is is her birthday. 
Take ^y’s march. And yon won’t find snch another. Hero’s 
towards her!” 

. The toast haying been drunk with enthusiasm, Mrs. Bagnet rotnms 
thanks in a neat address of corresponding brevity. This model com- 
|K)sition is limited to the three words ‘‘ And wishing yours 1 ” which 
the old girl follows up with a nod at everybody in succession, and a 
well-regulated swig of the mixture. This she again follows up, on 
the present occasion, by the wholly unexpected exclamation, “ Here’s 
a man! ” ^ 

Here ts a man, much to the astonishment of the little company, 
looking in at the parloui>door. Ho is a sharp-eyed maiv>--a quick 
keen man—and he takes in everybody’s look at liim, all at once, 
individually and collectively, in a manner that stamps him a remark¬ 
able man. 

“ Goorgo,” says the man, nodding, “ how do you find yourself? ” 

“Why, it’s Bucket I” cries .Mr. George. 

“Yes,” says the man, coming in and closing tho door. “1 was 
going down the street here, when 1 happened to stop and look in at 
me musical instruments in the shop-window—a friend of mine is in 
want of a second-hand wiolincoUcr, of a good tone—and 1 saw a 
party enjoying themselves, and I thought it was you in the comer; I 
thought 1 couldn’t be mistaken. How goes the world with you, 
George, at the present moment? Pretty smooth?. And with you, 
ma’am? And with yon, governor? And Lord!” says Mr. Bucket, 
opening his arms, “ here’s children too! You may do anything with 
me, if you only show me children. Give us a kiss, my pots. No 
occasion to inquire who your father and mother is. * Hover saw such 
a likeness in my life! * 

Mr. Bucket, not unwelcome, has sat himself down next to Mr. 
George, and taken Quebec and Malta on his knees. “You j>retty 
dears,” says Mr. Bucket, “ give us another kiss; it’s the only thing 
I’m greedy in. Lord bless you, how healthy you look! And what 
may be the ages of these two, ma’am ? 1 fdiould put ’em down at the 
figures of about eight and ten.” 

“ You’re very near, sir,” says Mm. Bagnet. 

“I generally am near,” returns Mr. Bucket, “being so fond of 
children. A friend of mine has had nineteen of ’em, ma’am, all by 
one mother, and she's still as firesh and rosy as the morning. Not so 
much so as yourself, but, upon my soql, she comes near you ! And 
what do you call these, my darling?” pursues Mr. Bucket, pinching 
Malta’s cheeks. “These aro^peaches, Ahese arc.* Bless your heart! 
And what do yon think about father ? ■ Do you think &ther could 
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recommend a second-hand wiolinceller of a good tone fv Mr. Bucket’s 
friend, my dear ? My name’s Bucket. Ain’t that a fimny name ? ” 

Those blandishments hare entirely won the £a.mily heart. Mrs. 
Bagnet forgets the day to the extent of filling a pipe an^ glass for 
Mr. Bucket, -and waitmg upon him hospitably. ^ She womd be glad 
to receive so pleasant a character under any cir^mstances, but i^e 
tells hixa that as a friend of George’s she is particularly glad to see 
him this eii^ning, for George has not been in his^usual smnts. 

** Not in his usu^ spirits ? ” exclaims Mr. Bucket. Why, I never 
heard of such a thing! What’s the matter, George? You don’t 
intend to tell me you’ve been out of spirits. What should you be out 
of spirits for ? sYou haven’t got anything on your mind, you know.” 

“ Nothing particular,” reftums the trooper. 

“ J should think not,” rejoins Mr. Bucket. “ What could you have 
on your mind, you know! And have these pets got anything on their 
minds, ehJ Not they| but they’ll be upon the minds of some of the 
young fellows, some of fibese days, and make ’em precious low-spirited. 
1 ain’t much of a prophet, but I can tell you that, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Bagnet, quite charmed, hopes Mr. Bucket has a family of 
his own. 

“ There, ma’am! ” says Mr. Bucket. Would you believe it ? No, 
I haven’t. My wif«^ and a lodger, constitute my family. Mrs. Bucket 
is as fond of children as myself, and as wishful to have ’em; but no. 
So it is. Worldly goods are divided unequally, and man must not 
repine. What a very nice back yard, ma’am! Any way out of that 
yard, now ? ” 

There is no way out of that yard. 

“ Ain’t there really ? ” says Mr. Bucket. “ I should have thought 
there might have been. Well, I don’t know as I ever saw a back 
yard that took my fancy more. Would you allow me to look at it? 
Thank you. No, I see there’s no way out. But what a very good- 
proportioned j^rd it is! ” 

Having cast ^his sharp eye all about it, Mr. Bucket returns to his 
chair next his friend Mr. George, and pats Mr. George affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

“ Hbw are your spirits, now, George ? ” 

“ All right now,” returns the trooper. 

“That’s your sort!” says Mr. Buclket. “Why should you ever 
have been otherwise? A man of your fine figure and constitution 
has no right to be out of spirits. That ain’t a chest to be out ot 
spirits, is il, ma’am ? And you haven’t got anything on {^rour mind, 
you know, George; what could you have on your mind 1 ” 

Somewhat harping on this phrase, considering the extent and 
variety of his conversational powers, Mr. Bucket twice or thrice 
repeats it to the pipo he liglits, and with a listening face that is 
particularly his owm But the sun of hie sociality soon recovers from 
this brief eclipse, and shines a^ain. 
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“ And this is broihet; is it, my dears?” says Mr. Bucket, referring 
to Quebec and Malto for information on the subject of young 
Woolwich. “ a nice brother he is—half brother, I mean to say. 
For he’s too old to be your boy, ma’am.” 

“ I can ^jftify at all events, that he is not anybody else’s,” returns 
Mrs. Bagnet, laughing. 

“ Well, you do surprise me 1 Yet he’s like you, there’s no denying. 
Lord, he’s wonderfully like you 1 But about what you njay call the 
•tow, you know, there his father comes out I ” Mr. Bucket compares 
the faces with one eye shut up, while Mr. Bagnet smokes in stolid 
satisfaction. 

This is an opportunity for Mrs. Bagnet to inform, him, that the 
boy is George’s godson. 

“George’s godson, -is he?” rejoins Mr. Bucket, with extreme 
cordiality. “1 must* shake hands over again with George’s godson. 
Godfather and godson do credit to one another. And what do you 
intend to make of him, ma’am? Does he show any turn for any 
musical instrument ? ” 

Mr. Bagnet suddenly interposes, “ Plays the Fife. Beautiful.” 

“ Would you believe it, governor,” says Mr. Bucket, struck by the 
coincidence, “ that when I was a boy I played the fife myself? Not 
in a scientific way, as I expect* he does, but by ear. Lord bless you! 
British Grenadiers—there’s a tunc to warm an Englishman up! 
Could you give us British Grenadiers, my fine fellow ? ” 

Nothing could bo more acceptable to the httle circle than this call 
upon young Woolwich, who immediately fetches his fife and performs 
the stirring melody; during which performance Mr. Bucket, much 
enlivened, beats time, and never fails to come in sharp with the 
burden, “Brit Ish Gra-a-anddeers!” In short, he shows so much 
musical taste, that Mr. Bagnet actually takes his pipe from his lips 
to express his conviction that he is a singer. Mr. Bucket receives 
the harmonious impeachment so modestly; confessing how that he 
did once chaiint a little, for the expression of the feelings of his own 
bosom, and with no presumptuous idea of entertaining his friends: 
that .ho is asked to sing. Not to be behindhand in the sociality of 
the evening, he complies, and gives them “ Believe me if all *.thosc 
endearing young charms.” This ballad, he informs Mrs. Bagnet be 
considers to have been bis most powerful ally in moving the heart of 
Mrs. Bucket when a maiden, and inducing her to approach tho altar 
—Mr. Bucket’s own words are, to come up to tho scratch. 

This sparkling stianger is such a new and agreeable feature in tho 
evening, th^t Mr. George, who testified no great emotions of pleasure 
on his entrance, begins, in spite of himself, to be rather proud of 
: him. He is so ftuendly, is a man of so many resources, and so easy 
to get on with, that it is something to have made him known there. 
Mr. Bagnet becomes, after anqther pipe, so sensible of the valne of 
his acquaintance, that he solicits the hjdnour of his company on the 
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da KirVB next IjirUiday. If anything can n^ dos^y cement and 
consolidate the esteeiu wHci Mr. Bucket lias formed fgr &e lami^ it 
is the discovery of the nature of the occasion. He driMS to j&s. 
Bagnet with a warmth approaching to rapture, engages nunselz for 
that ^y twelvemonth more than thankfully, makes a men^^JraMum of 
the day in a largo bla6k pocket-book with a girdle to it, and breathy 
a hope that Mrs. Bucket and Mrs. Bagnet may befbre then become, in 
a manner, listerB. As ho says himself, what i^ public life without 
private ties ? He is in his humble way a public man, but it is not m '• 
that sphere that he finds happiness. No, it must bo sought within 
the confines of domestic bliss. 

It is natural, under these circumstances, that he, in his tur^ should 
remember tho mend to whom he is indebted for fio promising an 
acquaintance. And ho does. He keeps very close to him. What¬ 
ever the subject of the conversation, he keeps a tender eye upon him. 
Ho waits to walk home with him. Ho is interested in hrs very boots; 
and obsc^es even them attentively, as Mr. Georgo sits smoking 
cross-legged in tho chimney-corner. 

At length, Mr. George rises to depart.' At the same moment Mr. 
Bucket, with, the secret sympathy of friendship, also rises. He dotes 
upon the children to the last, and remembers the commission he has 
undertaken for an absent friend. 

“Bespecting that second-hand wiolinoellor, governor—could you 
recommend me such a thing ? ” 

" Sooros,” says Mr. Bagnet 

“ I am obliged to yon,” returns Mr. Bucket, squeezing his hand. 
“ You’re a friend in need. A good tone, mind you! My friond is a 
regular dab at it. Bcod, he saws away* at Mo-zart and Handel, and 
the rest of the * big-wigs, like a thorough workman. And yon 
needn’t,” says Mr. Bucket, in a considerate and private voice, you 
needn’t commit yourself to too low a figure, governor. I don’t want 
■ to pay too large a price for my friend; but I want you to have your 
proper percentage, and be remunerated for your loss of time. That 
is but fair. Every man must live, and ought to it.” 

Mr. Bagnet shakes his head at tho old girl, to tho effect that they 
have feund a jewel of prieo. 

“Suppose I was to give you a look in, say at half-artor ten 
to-morrow morning. Perhaps ^t)u could name tho figures of a few 
wiolincellors of a good tone ? ” says lllr. Bucket. 

Nothing easier. Mr. and MriJ. Bagnet both engage to havo the 
requisite information ready, and even hint to each other at the 
practioahility of having a small stock collected there for afiproval. 

“ Thank yon,” says Mr. Buokot, “ thank you. Goodnight, ma’am. 
Good-night| governor. Good-night, darlings. I am much obliged to 
you for one of the pleasantest bvenings 1 ever spent in my life.” 

They, on the contrary, ariHlmuoh obliged to him for the pleasure he 
has given them in his company; and so they part with many expres- 
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sions of goodifrill on boiih sides. “ Now George, old boy,” says Mr. 
Bucket, takin^is arm at the sbop-door, come along! ” As they 
go down the little street, and the Bagnets pause for a minute looking 
^ter them, Mrs. Bagnet remarks to the worthy Lignum that Mr. 
Bucket inmost clings to George Hkc, and seems to bo really fond 
of him.” • 

The neighbourin*g streets being narrow and ill-paved, it is a little 
inconvenient to walk there two abreast and arm in* arm. Mr. 

** George therefore soon proposes to walk singly. But Mr. Backet, who 
cannot make up his mind to reUnquish his friendly hold, replies, 
“ Wait half a minute, George. I sliould wish to speak to you first.” 
Immediately afterwa^^s, he twists him into a public-house and into a 
parlour, where he confronts him, and claps his o^m bock against the 
door. 

“ Now, Gteorge,” Says Mr. Bucket. “ Duty is duly, and friendship 
is fiiendi^ip. 1 never want the two to clash, if I can help it. I have 
endeavoured to make things pleasant to-night, and 1 pulTit to you 
whether I have done it or not. You must consider yourself in 
custody, George.” 

“ Custody ? What for ? ” returns the trooper, thunderstruck. 

" Now, George,” says Mr. Bucket, urging a sensible view of the 
ease upon him with his fat forefinger, “ duty, as you know very well, 
is one thing, and conversation is another. It’s my duty to inform you 
that any observations you may make will be liable to be used against 
you. Therefore, George, be careful what you say. You don’t happen 
to have heard of a murder ? ” 

“ Murder 1 ” 

“ Now, George,” says Mi\ Bucket, keeping his forefinger in an im¬ 
pressive state of action, bear in mind what I’ve skid to you. 1 ask 
you nothing. You’ve l^en in low spirits this afternoon. I say^ you 
don’t happen to have heard of a murder.” 

“ No. Where has there been a murder ? *' . • 

“ Now, George,” says Mr. Bucket, “ don’t you go and commit your¬ 
self. I’m a-going to tell you what 1 want you for. There has been 
a ararder in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—gentleman of the name of Tulking- 
hom. He was shot last night. I want you for that.” • 

The trooper sinks upon a seat behind him, and great drops start 
out upon his forehead, and a deadly pallor overspreads his face. 

** Bucket I It’s not possible that Mr. TulkiugWn has been killed, 
and that you suspect me/”* 

“ Goor^,” returns Mr. Bucket, keeping his forefinger going. “ it is 
certainly possible, because it’s the case, This deed was done last 
night at ton o’clock. Now, you know whore you were last night at 
ten o’clock, «»nd you’ll be able to prove it, no doubt.” 

"Last night I Lost night?” repeiSts the trooper, thoughtftally. 
Then it flashes upon him. Why, gri(it Heawon, I was there, last 
ni^t 1 ” I . 
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‘‘ So hftve understood, George,” returns Mr. Buc^t, with great 
deliberation. “So I have understood. Likewise you’ve been very 
often there. You’ve been seen hanging about the place, and you’ve 
been heard more than once in a wrangle with him, and it’s posmble 
—I don’t say it’s csertainly so, mind you, but it’s possibhS—that he 
may have been heard tb call you a threatening, murdering, dangerous 
^-fellow.” 

The trooper gasps as if he would admit it all, if he could speak. 

“ Now, George,” continues Mr. Bucket, putting Lis hat upon the 
table, with an air of business rather in the upholstery way than 
otherwise, “ My wish is, as it has been all the evening, to make things 
pleasant. I telj you plainly there’s a reward out, of a hundred 
guineas, offered by Sir Leicester Dedloek, Baronet. You me 
have always been pleasant together; but I have got a duty to dis¬ 
charge ; and if that hundred guineas is to be madb, it may as well be 
made by me as any other man. On all of which accounts, I should 
hope it wall clear to you that I must have you, and that I’m damned 
if I don’t have you. Am I to call in any assistance, or is the trick 
done?” 

Mr. George has recovered himself, and stands up like a soldier. 
“ Come,” he says; “ I am ready.” 

“George,” continues Mr. Bucket, “wait a bit!” With his up¬ 
holsterer manner, as if the trooper wore a window to be fitted up, he 
takes from his pocket a pair of handcuffs. “ This is a serious charge, 
George, and such is my duty.” 

The trooper flushes angrily, and hesitates a moment; but holds out 
his two hands, clasped together, and says, “ There I Put them on! ” 

Mr. Bucket adjusts them in a moment.* ^ “ How do you find them ? 
Are they comfortoble ? If not, say so, for I wish to make things as 
plea^nt as is consistent with my duty, and I’ve got another pair in 
my pocket.” This remark he offers like a most respectable trades- 
*mhn, anxious toce^ecute an order neatly, and to the perfect satisfaction 
of his customer* “ They’ll do as they are ? Very well I Now, you 
see, George; ” he takes a cloak from a comer, and begins adjusting it 
about the trooper’s neck; “I was mindful of your feelings who©-.I 
come out, and brought this on purpose. There! Who’s the wiser ? ” 

“ Only I,” returns the trooper; “ but, as I know it, do mo one more 
good turn, and pull my hat over my eyes.” 

“Eeally, though! Do you mean it? Ain’t it a pity ? It looks so.” 

“ I can’t look chance men in the face with these things on,” Mr. 
George hurriedly replies. “ Do, for God’s sake, puU my hat forward.” 

So strongly entreated, Mr. Bucket complies, puts his ovra hat on, 
and conducts his prize into the streets; the trooper marching on as 
steadily as usual, though with his head less erect; and Mr. Bucket 
steering him with his elbow over the crossings and up the turnings. 



CHAPTER L. 

Esther’s narrative. • 

•• 

It happened that when I came home from Deal, I foimd {|^note from 
Caddy Jellyby .(as wo always continued to call her), informing me 
lhat her health, which had been fur some time very delicate, was 
worse, and that she would be more glad than she could tell me if 1 
would go to see her. It was a note of a few lines, written from tho 
couch on which she lay, and enclosed to me in anSther from her 
husband, in which he seconded her entreaty with much solicitude. 
Caddy was now the mother, and I the godmother, of such a poor little 
baby—such a tiny ol 3 ‘faced mite, with a countenance that seemed to 
bo scarcely anything but cap-border, and a little lean, lon^fingcred 
hand, always clenched imder its chin. It would lie in this attitude 
all day, with its bright specks of eyes open, wondering (as I used to 
imagine) how it came to be so small and weak. Whenever it was 
moved it cried; but at all other times it was so patient, that the sole 
desire of its life appeared to.be, to lie quiet, and think. It had 
curious little dark veins in its face, and curious little dark marks 
under its eyes, like faint remembrances of poor Caddy’s inky days; 
and altogether, to those who were not used to it, it was quite a piteous 
little sight. 

But it was enough for Caddy that she was used to it. The projects 
with which she beguiled her illness, for little Esther’s education, and 
little Esther’s marriage, and even for her own old age, as the grand¬ 
mother of little Esther’s little Esthers, was so prettily expressive of 
devotion to this pride of her lifo, that 1 should be tempted to recall 
some of them, but for the timely remembrance that I am getting on 
irregularly as it is. ' * , 

To return to the letter. Caddy had a superstition about me, which 
had been strengthening in her mind ever since that night long ago, 
wheif she had lain asleep with her head in my lap. She almcit —1 
think I must say quite—believed that I did her good whenever I was 
near her. Now, although this was such a fancy of the affectionate 
girl’s that I am almost asliamed to mention it, still it might have all 
the force of a fact when she was really ill. Therefore I set off to 
Caddy, with my guardian’s consent, post-haste; and she and Prince 
made so mqph of me, that there never was anything like it. 

Next day I went again to sit with her, and next day I went again. 
It was a very ea^ journey; for I had only to rise a little earlier in 
*the morning, and keep my accounts, and attend to housekeeping 
matters before leaving home. But when I had made these three 
visits, my guai'dian said to me,*On my reAum at ni^t: 

** Now, little woman, little woman, t|iEP will never do. Constant 

2 If 
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dropping will wear away a stone, and cjonstant coacMnQf wiU wear out 
a Dame Darden. We will go to London for a while, ^nd take posses¬ 
sion of onr old lodgings.” 

“Not for me, dear Guardian,” said I, *‘for I neyer feel tired;” 
which was strictly true. I was only too happy to be in such request. 

« For me then,” returned my guardian; “ or for Ada, or for both of 
us. It is somebody’s birthday to-morrow, I think.” 

, “ Truly 1 think it is,” said I, kissing my darling, who would bo 
twenty-one to-morrow. 

“Well,” observed my guardian, half pleasantly, half seriously, 

“ that’s a great occasion, and will give my &ir cousin some necessary 
business to transact in assertion of her independence, and will mako 
London a more convenient^ place for all of us. So to London we will 
go. That being settled, there is another thing—how have you left 
Caddy?” 

“ Very^ unwell, Guardian.- I fear it will be some time before she 
regains her health and strength.” 

' “ What do you call some time, now ? ” asked.my guardian, thought¬ 
fully. 

“ Some weeks, I am afraid.” 

“ Ah 1 ” He began to walk about the room with his hands in his 
pockets, showing that he had been thinking as much. “ Ifow what do 
you say about her doctor ? Is he a good doctor, my love ? ” 

1 felt obliged to confess that I knew nothing to the contrary; but 
that Prince and I had agreed only that evening, that wo would like 
his opinion to bo confirmed by some one. 

“ Well, you know,” returned my guardian quickly, “ there’s Wood- 
court.” 

I had not meant that, and was rather taken by surprise. For a 
moment, all that I had had in my mind in connexion with Mr. 
Woodcourt seemed to come back and confuse me. 

“ You don’t object to him, little woman ? 

“ Object to Him, Guardian ? Oh no! ” ' * 

“ ^d yon dpn’t think the patient would object to him ? ” 

So far from that, I had no doubt of her being prepai'ed to a 
great*' reliance on him, and to like him very much. I said that he 
was no ^ranger.Ho her personally, for she had seen him often in Ids 
kind attendance on Miss Flite. 

“Very good,” said my guardian. “He has been here to-day, my 
dear, and I will see him aboul it to-morrow.” 

I felt, in this short conversation—ihough I did not knqw how, for 
she was quiet, and we interchanged no look—-that my dear girl well 
remembe^ how merrily she had clasped me round the waist, when 
no other hands than Caddy’s ^d brought me the little parting token.' 
This caused me to feel that 1 ’ought to tell her, and Caddy too, that I 
WM going to he ih^ ndstresscof Bleak House; and that if I avoided 
that disclosure any longeiy I [might become less worthy in my own 
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©yes of its lister’s love. Thorofore, when wo went np-stairs, and 
had waited listening until iho clock struck twelve, in order that only 
J might he th^first to wish my darling all good wishes on her birth¬ 
day, and to take her to my heart, I set before her, just as 1 had set 
before my^lf, the goodness and honour of her cousin John, and the 
happy life bhat was in store for me. If ever my darling were fonder 
of me at one time than another in all our intercourse, she was surely 
fondest of me that night. And I was so rejoiced to knotw it, and so 
» comforted by the sense of having done right, in casting this last idle 
reservation away, that I was ten times happier than I had been befoi’c. 
1 had scarcely thought it a reservation a few hours ago; but now that 
it was gone, 1 felt as if I understood its nature better. 

Next day we went to London. We foimd our old lodging vacant, 
and in half an hour were quietly established there, as if wo Lad 
never gone away. iMr. Woodcourt dined with us, to celebrate my 
darling’s birthday; and wo were as pleasant as we could be with the-, 
great blank among us that Bichard’s absence naturally made on such 
an occasion. After that day I was for some weeks—eight or nine as 
I remember—very mtlch with Caddy; and thus it fell out that I saw 
less of Ada at this time than any other since we had first come 
together, except the time of my own illness. She often came to 
Caddy’s; but our fimetion there was to amuse and cheer her, and we 
did not talk in our usual confidential manner. Whenever 1 went 
home at night, we were together; but Caddy’s rest was broken by 
pain, and I often remained to nni'sc her. 

With her husband and her poor little mite of a baby to love, and 
their home to strive for, what a good creature Caddy was I So self- 
denying, so uncomplaining, eTo anxious to get well on theu* account, 
so afraid of giving trouble, ahd so thoughtful of the unassisted labours 
of her husband and the comforts of old Mr. Turveydrop; I had never 
known the best of her until now. And it seemed so curious that her 
palo face and helpless figure should bo lying th6:^;o^ay after day, 
where dancing was the business of life; where tl^ kit and the 
apprentices began early every morning in the ball-room, and where 
th^untidy little boy waltzed by himself in tho kitchen all the 
anmnoon. . • 

At Caddy’s request, I took the supreme direction of her apartment, 
trimmed it up, and pushed her, couch and all, into a lighter and more 
airy and more cheerful corner than she had yet occupied; then, every 
day, when we were in our neatest array, I used to lay my small small 
namesake in her arms, and sit down to chat or work, or read to her. 
It was at due of the first of these quiet times that I told Caddy about 
Bleak House. 

W© -had other visitors besides Ada. First of all, we had Prince, 
who in his hurried intervals of teaching used to come softly in and 
sit softly down, with a face anxiety forjUaddy and the very 

little cluld. Whatever Caddy's oondit^n really was, she never failed 
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to declare to Prince that she was all but well—whjph I, Heaven 
forgive me, never failed to confirm. This would pfit prince in such 
good spirits, that he would sometimes take the kit from his pocket 
and play a chord or two to astonish the baby—which I never knew it 
to do in the least degree, for my tiny namesake never noticed it at all. 

Then there was Mrf. Jellyby. She would come occasionally with 
her usual distraught manner, and sit calmly looking miles beyond 
her graudokild, as if her attention were absorbed by a young 
Borrioboolan on its native shores. As bright-eyed as ever, as serene, • 
and as untidy, she would say, “ Well, Caddy, child, and how do you 
do to-day ? ” And then would sit amiably smiling, and taking no 
notice of the reply; or would sweetly glide oft' into a calculation of 
the number of letters she had lately received and answered, or of the 
cofice-bearing power of Borrioboola-Gha. This she would always do 
with a serene contempt for our limited sphere %f action, not to be 
disguised. 

. Then tfioro was old Mr. Turveydrop, who was from morning to 
night and from night to morning tho subject of innumerable pre¬ 
cautions. If tho baby cried, it was nearly stifled* lest the noise should 
mako him uncomfortable. If the fire wanted stirring in the night, it 
was surreptitiously done lest his rest should bo broken. If Caddy 
required any little comfort that the ho’use contained, she first care¬ 
fully discussed whether ho w'as likely to require it too. In return 
for this consideration, he would come into the room once a day, all 
but blessing it—showing a condescension, and a patronage, and a 
grace of manner, in dispensing the light of his high-shouldered 
presence, from which I might have supposed him (if I had not known 
hotter) to have been tho benefactor of Caddy’s life. 

My Caroline,’* he would say, making the nearest approach that 
ho could to bending over her. “ Toll me that you are better to-day.” 
“ 0 much better, thank you, Mr. Turveydrop,” Caddy would reply. 

' ** Delighted b Dnchanted! And our dear Miss Summerson. She 
is not quite prestrated by fatigue ? ” Here he would crease up his 
eyelids, and kiss his fingers to me; though I am happy to say he had 
ceased to be particular in his attentions, since I had been so altorgr^j 
“ Net at all",” I would assure him. 

“ Charming! We must take care of our dear Caroline, Miss 
Summerson. We must spare nothing that will restore her. We 
must nourish her. My dear Caroline; ” he would turn to his 
daughter-in-law with infinite ■generosity and protection; “ want for 
nothing, my love. Frame a wish and gratify it, my daughter. Every¬ 
thing this house contains, everything my room contains,'is at your 
service, my dear. Do not,” he would sometimes add, in a burst of 
Deportment, “ even allow my simple requirements to be considered, 
■if they should at any time interfere with your own, my Caroline. 
Your necessities ara greater than mine.’^ 

He had established such | Ijpng prescriptive righ.t to this Deport- 
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xnent (liis soif s inheritance from his mother), that I several times 
knew both Cnridy and her hnsband to be melted to tears by these 
affectionate self-sacrifices. 

“ Nay, my dears,” he wonld remonstrate; and when I saw Caddy’s 
thin arm about his fat neck as he said it, l^wonld be melted too, 
though not by the same process; “ Nay, nay! I have promised never 
to leave ye. Bo dutiful and affectionate towards me, a^d I ask no 
other return. Now,"bless ye! 1 am going to the Park.” 

He would take the air there, presently, and get an appetite for his 
hotel dinner. I hope I do old Mr. Turveydrop no wrong; but I 
never saw any better traits in him than these I faithfully record, 
except that he certainly conceived a liking for Pcepyf and would take 
the child out walking with great pomp—always, on those occasions, 
sending him home l^fore he went to dinner himself, and occasionally 
with a halfpenny in his pocket. But, even this disinterestedness was 
attended witli no inconsiderable cost, to my knowledge; for before 
Pcepy was sufficiently decorated to walk hand in hand with the pro¬ 
fessor of Deportment) he had to be newly dressed, at the expense of 
Caddy and her husband, from top to toe. 

Last of our visitors, there was Mr. Jellyby. Beally when he used 
to come in of an evening, and ask Caddy in his meek voice how she 
was, and then sit down with his head against the wall, and malce no 
attempt to say anything more, 1 liked him very much. If he found 
me bustling about, doing any little thing, he sometimes half took his 
coat off, as if with an intention of helping by a great exertion; but 
he never got any further. His sole occupation was to sit with his 
head against the wall, looking hard at the thoughtful baby; and I 
could not quite divest my mind of a fancy that they understood one 
another. 

I have not counted Mr. Woodcourt among our visitors, because ho 
was now Caddy’s regular attendant. She soon began to improve 
under his care; but he was so gentle, so skilful, so linjyearying in the 
pains he took, that it is not to be wondered at, I am sure. I saw a 
good deal of Mr. Woodcourt during this time, though not so much as 
nff^t be supposed; for, knowing Caddy to bo safb in his hinds, 1 
often slipped home at about the hours when he was expected. Wo 
frequently met, notwithstanding. I w'as quite reconciled to myself 
now; but 1 still felt glad to think that he was sorry for me, and he 
still 1008 sorry for me I believed. He Jielped Mr. Badger in his pro¬ 
fessional engagements, which were numerous; and had as yet no 
settled prefects for the future. 

It was when Caddy began to recover, that I began to notice a 
change in my dear girl. I cannot say how it first presented itself to 
mo; because I observed it in many slight particulars, which were 
nothing in themselves, and only became something when they were 
pieced together. But 1 mad8 it out, by putting* them together, that 
Ada was not so frankly cheerful witj sue as used to he. Her 
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tondomoss for no was as lovmg and true as over; iW not for a 
moment doubt that; but tbore was a c^uiet sorrow atbut her wbicb 
sbe did not confide to me, and in wbicb I traced some bidden regret. 

Now I could not understand this; and 1 was so anzious for tbe 
happiness of my own pet, that it caused mo some uncasinbss, and set 
mo thinking often. At length, feeling sure that Ada suppressed this 
something ^om mo, lest it should make me unhappy too, it came into 
my head that she was a little grieved—for me-^by what I had told 
her about Bleak House. 

How J persuaded myself that this was likely, I don’t know. I had 
no idea that there was any selfish reference in my doing so. T was 
not grieved for fayself: I was quite contented and quite happy. Still, 
that Ada might bo thinking—for mo, though I had abandoned all 
such thoughts—of what once was, but was now (jll changed, seemed 
so easy to believe, that I believed it. 

What 0f)uld I do to reassure my darling (I considered then) and 
show her that 1 had no such feelings ? Well! I could only bo as 
brisk and busy os possible, and that, I had tried to be all along. 
However, as Caddy’s illness had certainly interfered, more or Icrs, 
with my home duties—though I had always been there in the morn¬ 
ing to mako my guardian’s breakfast, and he had a hundred times 
laughed, and said tiiere must be two little women, for his little woman 
was never missing—I resolved to bo doubly diligent and gay. So I 
went about the house, humming all the tunes I know; and I sat 
working and working in a desperate manner, and I talked and talked, 
morning, noon, and night. 

And stiU there was the same shade between me and my darling. 

« So, Dame Trot,” observed my guardian, shutting up his book, ono 
night when we were all three together; “ so Woodcourt has restored 
Ct^dy Jellyby to tbo full enjoyment of life again? ” 

Yes,” I said; “ and to be repaid by such gratitude as hers, is to 
be made rich, <^ardian.” 

“ I wish it was,” he returned, “ with all my heart.” 

So did 1 too, for that matter. I said so. ^ 

“ Aje 1 We would make him as rich as a Jew, if wo knew how. 
Would wo not, little woman ? ” 

1 laughed as 1 worked, and twpliod that T was not sure about that, 
for it might spoil him, and he might not bo so usoful, and there 
might be many who could ill spare him. As, Miss Flite, and Caddy 
herself, and many others. 

« True,” said my guardian. “ I had forgotten that. Bu* we would 
i^gree to make him rich enotigh to live, 1 suppose ? Bioh enough to 
work with tolerable peace of mind ? Bich enough to have his own 
happy home, and his own household gods—and household goddess, 
too, perhaps ? ” , , ^ 

That was quite another tUiii^» I said. * We must all agree in that 

<(To bo sure,” said my guvJian. “AU of us. I have a great 
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regard for Tiljodoourt, a high esteem for him; and I have been 
sounding him delicately about his plans. It is diMoult to offer aid 
to an independent man, vrith that just kind of prid.e which ho possesses. 
And yet I would be glad to do it if I might, or if I knew how. He 
seems half inclined for another voyage. But that appears like casting 
such a man away.” ^ * 

“ It might open a new world to him,” said I. 

** So it might, little woman,” my guardian assented. •* I doubt if 
he expects much of the old world. Do yon know 1 have fancied that 
he sometimes feels some particular disappointment, or misfortune, 
encountered in it. You.never heard of anything of that sort ? ” 

1 shook mv head. • 

“ Humph,” said my guardian. «I am mistaken, I dare say,” 

As there was a little pause here, which I thought, for my dear 
girl’s satisfaction, Bad better bo filled up, I hummed an air as 1 
worked which was a favourite with my guardian. ^ 

“ And do you think Mr. Woodcourt will make another voyage?” I 
asked him, when I ha^ hummed it quietly all through. 

“ I don’t quite know what to think, my dear, but I should say it 
was likely at present that he will give a long trial to another 
country.” - 

“I am sure he will take the best wishes of all our hearts with him 
wherever ho goes,” said I; “ and though they are not riches, he will 
never be the poorer for them, Guardian, at least.” 

“ Never, little woman,” he replied. 

I was sitting in my usual place, which w'as now beside my 
guardian’s chair. That had not been my usual place before the 
letter, but it was now. I looked up to Ada, who was sitting opposite; 
and I saw, as she looked at me, that her eyes were filled with tears, 
and that tears were falling down her face. I felt that 1 had only to be 
placid and meriy, once for all to undeceive my dear, and set hpr 
loving heart at rest. I really was so, and I had nothteg to do but to 
be myself. * 

So I made my sweet girl lean upon my shoulder—^how little think- 
iag^hat was heavy on W mind!—and I said she was not quite well, 
and put my arm about her, and took her upndiaars. When \^e were 
in our own room, and when she might perhaps have told me what I 
was so unprepared to hear, 1 gave her no encouragement to confide in 
me; 1 never thought she stood in need of it. - 

“ 0 my dear good Esther,” said Ada*, “ if I could only make up my 
mind to speak to you and my cousin John, when you are together I ” 
j « Why, my love! ” I remonstrated, ‘i Ada ? why should you not 
speak to us ’ ” 

Ada only dropped her head and pressed me closer to her heart. 

“ You surely don’t forget, my beauty,” said I, smiling, “ what quiet, 
old-fashioned people we are,%nd how^ have settled down to be the 
discreetest of dames? You don’t forgj^t.how happily and peacefully 
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inj life is all marked out for me, aud by whom? I a^ certuiu that 
you don’t forget by what a noble character, Ada. Thabcan never be.” 

“ No, never, Esther.” 

“Why then, my dear,” said I, “there can be nothing amiss—-and 
why should you not speak to us ? ” « ^ 

“ Nothing amiss, Esther ? ” returned Ada. “ O.when I think of all 
these years, and of his fatherly care and kindness, and of the old 
relations aifiong ns, and of you, what shall I do, what shall I do I ” ' ^ 

I looked at my child in some wonder, but I thought it better not to 
answer, otherwise than by cheering her; and so I turned off into 
many little recollections of our life together, and prevented her from 
saying more. When she lay down to sleep, and not before, I returned 
to my guardian to say good-night; and then 1 came back to Ada, and 
sat near her for a little while. 

She was asleep, and I thought as I looked a^ her that she was a 
little changed. 1 had thought so, more than once lately. I could 
not decide, even looking at her while she was unconscious, how she . 
was changed; but something in the familiar bcanty of her face looked 
different to me. My guardian’s old hopes of her and Eichard arose 
sorrowfully in my mind, and 1 said to myself, “ she has been anxious 
about him,” and I wondered how that lo.vo would end. 

When I had come homo from Caddy’s while she was ill, I had often 
found Ada at w'ork, and she had always put her work away, and I had 
never known what it was. Some of it now lay in a drawer near her,' 
which was not quite closed. I did not open the drawer; but I still 
rather wondered what the work could be, for it was evidently nothing 
for herself. 

And I noticed as I kissed my dear, that she lay with one hand 
under her pillow so that it was hidden. 

How much less amiable 1 must have been than they thought me, 
h 9 w much loss amiable than I thought myself, to be so pro-occupied 
’ with my own cheerfulness and contentment, as to think that it only 
rested with md to put my dear girl right, and set her mind at 
peace! 

But 1 lay down, self-deceived, in that belief. And 1 awoke ifi *12; 
next d&y, to find that there was still the same shade between me and 
my darling. ^ 




When Mr. Woodcourt arrived in London, ho went, that very eome 
day, to Mr. Vholes’&iin Symond’s Inn. For he never ondo, from the 
'* moment when I entreated him to be a friend to Bichord, neglected or 
forgot his proniise. He had told me that he accepted the charge as a 
sacred trust, and he was ever true to it in that spirit. 

He found Mr. Vholes in his olKce, and inforaiei Mr. Vholes of 
his agreement with Bichard, that he should call there to learn his 
address. 

“ Just so, sir,” sain Mr. Vholes. " Mr. O.’s address is not a hundred 
miles from here, sir, Mr. C<.’s address is not a hundred i^iles from 
here. Would you take a seat, sir ? ” 

Mr. Woodcourt thanked Mr. Vholes, but he had no business with 
him beyond what he had mentioned. 

“Just so, sir. I believe, sir,” said Mr. Vholes, still quietly insist- 
^ ing on the seat by not giving the address, “ that you have influence 
with Mr. C. Indeed I am aware that you have.” 

“ I was not aware of it myself,” returned Mr. Woodcourt; “ but I 
‘suppose you know best.” 

“ Sir,” rejoined Mr. Vholes, self-contained, as usual, voice and all, 
“ it is a part of my professional duty to know best. It is a part of 
my professional duty to study and to understand a gcntlen^ who 
confides his interests to me.. In my pi'ofessional duty I shall not be 
wanting, sir, if 1 know it. I may, with the best intentions, be wanting 
in it without knowing it; but not if I know it, sir.” 

Mr. Woodcourt again mentioned the address. 

“ Give me leave, sir,” said Mr. Vholes. “ Beaar %ith me for a 
moment. Sir, Mr. C. is playing for a considerable ctfcke, and cannot 
play without—need I say what ? ” 

-^HUoney, I presume ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Vholes, “ to be honest with you (honesty beHig my 
golden rule, whether I gain by it or lose, and I find that 1 generally 
lose), money is the word. Now, sir, upon the chances of Mr. C.’s 
game I express to you no opinion, no opinion. It might be highly 
impolitic in Mr. G., after playing so lonjg and so high, to leave off; it 
might be.tho reverse, I say nothing. No, sir,” said Mr. Vholes, 
bringing his hand flat down upon his desk, in a positive manner, 
“ notl;ing,” 

* “ You seem to forget,” returned Mr. Woodcourt, “ that I ask you to 

say nothing, and have no interest in anything you say.” 

“Pardon me, sir!” retorted Mr. Vliolos, “you do yourself an 
injustice. No, sir I Pardon me I yep .shall not—shall not in my 
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office, if 1 know it-—do yourself an injnstice. Yon arl interested in 
anytking, and in everything, that relates to yonr fqiend. 1 know 
hnman nature much better, sir, than to admit for an instant that a 
gentleman ^ your appearance is not interested in whatever concerns 
his friend.” ^ • 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Woodcourt, “ that may bo., I am particularly 
interested in his address.” 

(«Tho^ntfmber, sir,”) said Mr. Vholes, parenthetically, •(“ I believe . 
I have already mentioned.) If Mr. 0. is to continue to play for this 
considerable stake, sir, he must have funds. Understand me I There 
are funds in hand at present. I adk for nothing; there are fhnds in 
hand. But, for#the onward play, more funds must be provided; 
unless Mr. 0. is to throw aWay what he has already ventured—which 
is wholly and solely a point for his consideration. This, sir, I take 
the opportunity of stating openly to you, as t^e Mend of Mr. C. 
Without fgnds, I shall always be happy to appear and act for Mr. C., 
to the extent of all such costs as are safe to be allowed out of the 
estate: not beyond that. I could not go beyond that, sir, without 
wronging some one. 1 must cither wrong my three dear girls; or 
my venerable father, who is entirely dependent on me—in the Vale 
of Taunton; or some one. Whereas, sir, my resolution is (call it 
weakness or folly if you please) to wrong no one.” 

Mr. Woodcourt rather sternly rejoined that he was glad to hear it. 

“ I wish, sir,” said Mr. Vholes, “ to leave a good name behind me. 
Therefore, I take every opportunity of openly stating to a friend of 
Mr. 0., how Mr. C. is situated. As to myself, sir, the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. If I undertake to put my shoulder to the wheel, 

I do it, and I earn what I got. I am here for that purpose. My 
name is painted on the door outside, with that object.” 

“ And Mr. Carstone*s address, Mr. Vholes ? ” 

Sir,” returned Mr. Vholes, “ as I believe I have already mentioned, 
it is next door.^^On the second story you will find Mr. C.’s apartments. 
Mr. C. desires to be near his professional adviser; and I am iajr from 
objecting, for I court inquiry.” 

Upon this, Mr. Woodcourt wished Mr. Vholes- good day, and T^j!i»i 
in search of Bichard, the change in whose appeomnee he began to 
understand now but too well. ^ 

He found him in a dull room, fodedly furnished; much as I had 
found him in his barrack-room, but a little while before, except that 
he was not writing but was sitting with a book before him, from 
which his eyes and thoughts were ^ astray. As the doov oWced 
to be standing open, Mr. Woodcourt was in his presence for some 
moments without being perceived; and he told me that he never 
could forget the haggi^ness jof his face, and the dejection of his 
manner^ before he was aroused from his dream. 

« Woodcourt, my ^ear fell(^ I ” cricfl Bichard, starting up with 
extended hands, you come u^n my vision like a ghost.” 
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*‘A friendly^ one,” lie replied, “and only waiting, as they eay 
ghosts do, to addressed. How does the mortal world go ? ” They 
were seated now, near together. 

** Badly enon^, and slowly enough,’' said Bichard; “ speaking at 
least for my part of it.” ^ 

“ What part is that ? ” 

“ The Cnancery part.” 

, “ I never heard,” returned Mr. Woodcourt, shaking his head, “ of its 

going well yet.” 

“ Nor I,” said Eichard, moodily. “ Who ever did ? ” 

He brightened again in a moment, and said, with his natural 
openness: • 

■ “ Woodcourt, I should be sorry to be idisunderetood by you, even-- 
if 1 gained by it in^ your estimation. You must know that I have 
done no good this long time. 1 have not intended to do much harm, 
but 1 seem to have been capable of nothing else. It mayjbe that 1 
should have done better by keeping out of the net into which my 
destiny has worked me; but I think not, though I dare say you will 
soon hear, if you have not already heard, a very different opinion. 
To make short of a long story, I am afraid I have wanted an object; 
but I have an object now—or.it has me—and it is too late to discuss 
it. Take me as I am, and make the best of me.” 

“A bargain,” said Mr. Woodcourt. “Do as much by me in 
return.” 

“Ot! You,” returned Bichard, “you can pursue your art for its 
own sake; and can put your hand upon the plough, and never turn; 
and can strike a purpose out of anything. You, and I, are very 
different creatures.” 

He spoke regretfully, and lapsed for a moment into his weary 
condition. 

“Well, well!” he cried, shaking it off, “everytliing has an end. 
We shall see! So you will take me as I am, add^ake the best 
of me ? ” * 

VJ Lye! -indeed I will,” They shook hands upon it laughingly, but 
fflrtJeep earnestness. I can answer, for one of them, with ray hgart of 
hearts. 

“ You come as a godsend,” said Bichard, “for I have seen nobody 
here yet but Vholes. Woodcourt, there is one subject I should like 
to mention, for once and for all, in the beginning of our treaty. You 
can hardly make the best of me if I don’t. You know, I dare say, 
that I have an attachment to my cousin Ada ? ” 

' Mr. Woodcourt replied that I had hinted as much to him. 

” Now pi»y,” returned Bichard, “ don’t think me a heap of selfish¬ 
ness. Don’t suppose that I am splitting my head and half breaking 
my heart over this miserable Chancery suit, for my own rights ana 
interests alone. Ada’s are Ibound uu with mine; they can*t be 
separated; Vholes works for both of u ?. • Do think of that! ” 
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was so very solicitous on this head, that Mr. ■wt>odcourt gave 
him the strongest assurances that he did him no injustice. 

“ You see,” said Richard, with something pathetic in his manner of 
lingering on the point, though it was off-hand and unstudied, “ to an 
upright fellow like you, bringing a friendly face like y©urs here, I 
cannot bear the thoug^lt of appearing selfish and mean. I want to 
see Ada righted, Woodcourt, as well as myself; I want to do my 
utmost to I’i^ht her, as well as myself; I venture what 1 can scrape 
together to extricate her, as well as myself. Do, I beseech you, think 
of that I ” 

Afterwards, when Mr. Woodcourt came to reflect on what had 
passed, he was b» very much impressed by the strength of Richard’s 
-anxiety on this point, that hi tolling mo generally of his first visit to 
Symond’s Inn, he particularly dwelt upon it. It revived a fear I had 
had before, that my dear girl’s little property would be absorbed by 
Mr. Vholes, and that Richard’s justification to himself would be 
sincerely tnis. It was just as I began to take care of Oaddy, that the 
interview took place; and I now return to the time when Caddy had 
recovered, and the shado was still between me and my darling. 

I proposed to Ada, that morning, that we should go and see 
Richard. It a little surprised me to find that she hesitated, and was 
not so radiantly willing as I had expected. 

“ My dear,” said I, " you have not had any difference with Richard 
since I have been so much away ? ” 

“ No, Esther.” 

“ Not heard of him, perhaps ? ” said I. 

“ Yes, I have heard of him,” said Ada. 

Such tears in her eyes, and such love in her face. I could not 
make my darling out. Should I go to Richard’s by myself? I said. 
No, Ada thought I had better not go by myself. Would she go with 
me ? Yes, Ada thought she had better go with mo. Should we go 
now ? Yes, letnis- go now. Well, I could not understand my darling, 
with the tears iii her eyes and the love in her face! 

We wore soon equipped, and went out. It was a sombre day, and 
drops of chill rain fell at intervals. It was one of those colourlhSs 
days u^on everything looks heavy and harsh. The houses frowned at 
us, the dust rose at us, the smoke swooped at us, nothing made any 
compromise about itself, or wore a softened aspect. I fancied my 
beautiful girl quite out of place in the rugged streets; and I thought 
there were more funerals passing along the dismal pavements, than I 
had ever seen before. ’ 

We had first to find out Symond’s Inn, We were going to inquire 
in a shop, when Ada said she thought it was near Chancery Lane. 

We are .not likely to be far out, my love, if we go in that direction,” 
said I. So to Chancery Lane we went; and there, sure enough, we 
saw it written up. Symond’s Inn. • 

We had next to find out the pumber. “ Or Mr. Vholes’s office will 
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do,” I recollec led, “ for Mr. Vholes’s ofiSce ie next door.” Upon which 
Ada said, perhaps that was Mr. Ybolcs’s ofSce in the comer there. 
And it really was. 

Then came the question, which of the two next doors? I was 
going for the one, and my darling was going for the other; and my 
darling was right again. So, up we went to the second story, when 
we came to liichard’s name in gmat white letters on a hearse-like 

• panel. , 

• I should have knocked, but Ada said perhaps we had bettor turn 
the handle and go in. Thus we came to Bichard, poring over a 
table covered with dusty bundles of papers which seemed to me like 
dusty mirrors reflecting his own mind. Wherever J looked, I saw 
the ominous words that ran in it, repeated.. Jamdyce and Jarndyce.. 

He received us very affectionately, and we sat down. “ If you had 
come a littlo earlier,”* he said, “ you would have'found Woodcourt here! 
There never was such a good fellow as 'VVoodcourt is. He finds time 
to look in between whiles, when anybody else with half his work to 
do would be thinking about not being able to come. And he is so 
cheery, so fresh, so sensible, so earnest, so—everything that I am not, 
that tho place brightens whenever he comes, and darkens whenever 
he goes again.” . 

“ God bless him,” I thought', " for his truth to me! ” 

“ He is not so sanguine, Ada,” continued Eichard, casting his dejected 
look over the bundles of papers, “ as Yholes and 1 are usually; but he 
is only an outsider, and is not in the mysteries. We have gone into 
thorn, and he has not. He can’t be expected to know much of such a 
labyrinth.” 

As his look wandered over ihe papers again, and he passed his two 
hands over his head, I noticed how sunken and how large his eyes 
appeared, how dry his lips were, and how his finger-naD .8 were all 
bitten away. 

“ Is this a healthy place to live in. Bichard, do you think ? ” said 1. 

“Why, my dear Minerva,” answered Bicliard, with his old gay 
laugh, “ it is neither a rural nor a cheerful place ; and when the sun 
here, you may lay a pretty heavy wager that it is shining 
brightly in an open spot. But it’s well enough for the iime.^* It’s 
near the offices, and near Vlioles.” 

“ Perhaps,” I hinted, “ a change from botli-” 

“ —^Might do mo good ? ” said Bichard, forcing a laugh as he 
finished the sontenco. “ I shouldn’t wbuder ! But it can only come 
in one way now—in one of two ways, I should rather say. Either 
the suit m^st be ended, Esther, or the suitor. But it shall be tho 
suit, my dear girl, tho suit, my dear girl 1 ” 

These latter words were addressed to Ada, who was sitting nearest 
to liim. Her face being turned away from me and towards him, I 
could not see it. » * 

“ We ore doing very well,” pursued /[K|ichard. “ Vholes will tell 
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yoa so. We are really spinning along. Ask Vl|ples., We are 
giving them no rest. Yholes knows all their windings and turnings, 
and we are upon tliem everywhere. We have astonish^ them already. 
We shall rouse up that nest of sleepers, mark my words I ” 

His hopefulness had long been more painful to me than his 
despondency; it was«eo.unlike hopefulness, had something soderco 
in its determination to be it, was so hungry and eager, and yet so 
conscious of being forced and unsustainable, Uiat it had long touched 
me to the heart. But the commentary upon it now indelibly written “ 
in his handsome face, made it far more distressing than it used to be. 

I say indelibly; for I felt persuaded that if the fatal cause could 
have been for ^ver terminated, according to his brightest visions, in 
that same hour, the traces of the premature anxiety, self-reproach, 
and disappointment it had occasioned him, would have remain^ upon 
Hs features to the hour of his death. • ^ 

The sight of our dear little woman,” said Bichard: Ada still 
remaining silent and quiet: “ is so natural to me, and her compas¬ 
sionate face is so like the face of old days-” 

Ah! No, no. I smiled and shook my head.' 

“—So exactly like the face of old days,” said Bichard in his 
cordial voice, and taking my hand with the brotherly regard which 
nothing ever changed, “that I can’t Inake pretences with her. 1' 
fluctuate a little; that’s the truth. Sometimes I hope, my dear, and 
sometimes I—don’t quite despair, but nearly. I get,” said Bichard, 
relinquishing my hand gently, aud walking aoross the room, “so 
tired I ” 

He took a few turns up and down, and sunk upon the sofa. “ 1 
get,” he repeated gloomBy, “so tired. It is such weary weary 
work!” 

Ho was leaning on his arm, saying these words in a meditative 
voice, and looking at tho ground, when my darling rose, put off her 
bonnet, kneeled down bosido him with her golden hair falling like 
sunlight on his head, clasped her two arms round his neck, and 
turned her face to me. 0, what a loving and devoted face 1 saw! 

“Esther, dear,” she said very quietly, “I am not going h^gie 
agaiui” 

A light shone in upon me al^ at once. 

“ Never any more. I am going to stay with my dear husband. 
We have been married above two months. Go home without me, my 
own Esthof; I shall never go home any more! ” With those words 
my darling drew his head *down on her breast, and held it there. 
And if ever in my life I igaw a love that nothing but death could 
change, I saw it then before me. 

“ Speak to Esther, my deeirest,” said Bichu:d, breaking the silenoe * 
presentily. “ Tell her how if was.” i 

1 met her beforo«she could come to and folded her in my arms. 
We neither of us spoke; but l^ith her cheek against my own, I wanted 
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to hear nothiig, “My pet,” said I. “My love. My poor, poor 
girl! ” I pitied her so mnoh. I was veiy fond of Eichard, but the 
impulse that 1 nad upon me was to pity her so much. 

“Esther, will you forgive me? Will my cousin John forgive 
me?” 

“ My dear,” said I, “ to doubt it for a momeift, is to do him a great 
wi-ong. And as to me 1 ”-^why, as to me, what had 1 to forgive! 

’ I dried my sobbing darling^s eyes, and sat beside her ®n the sofa, 
and Bichard sat on my other side; and wHle I was reminded of that 
so different night when they had first taken mo into their confidence, 
and had gone on in their own wild happy way, they told mo between 
them how it was, ^ 

“ All I had, was Richard’s,” Ada said j “ and Richard would ny^L.- 
take it, Esther, and what could I do but be his wife when I loved him 
dearly I ” * \ 

“ And you were so fully and so kindly occupied, excellent Dame 
Borden,” said Richard, “ that how could we speak to you \t such a 
time! And besides, it was not a long-considered step. We went out 
one morning and were married.” 

“ And when it was done, Esther,” said my darling, “ I was always 
thinking how to tell you, and what to do for the best. And some¬ 
times I thought you ought to know it directly; and sometimes I 
thought you ought not to know it, and keep it from my cousin John; 
and 1 could not tell w'hat to do, and I fretted very much.” 

How selfish I must have been, not to have thought of this before ! 

I don’t know what I said now. I was so sorry, and yet I was so fond 
of them, and so glad that tb,ey were fond of me; 1 pitied them so 
much, and yet I folt a kind jof pride in their loving one another. 1 
never had experienced such painful and pleasurable emotion at one 
time; and in my own heart I did not know which predominated. But 
I was not,there to darken their way; I did not do that. 

When I was less foolish and more composed, my. darling took her 
wedding-ring from her bosom> and kissed it, and pulpit on. Then I 
remembered last night, and told Richard that ever since her marriage 
worn it at night when there was no one to see. Then Ada 
blushingly asked me how did 1 know that, my dear ? Then^f told 
Ada how I had seen her hand concealed under her pillow, and had 
little thought why, my dear. Then they began telling me how it 
was, all over again; 1 ^ogan to be son’y and glad again, and 

foolish again, and to hide my plain old’face as much as 1 could, lest I 
should put them out of heart. * 

Thus th^ time went on, until it became necessary for me to think 
■of returning. When that time arrived it was Hie worst of all, for then 
’ my darling completely broke down. She clung round my neck, 
calling me by every dear name she coiild think of, tmd saying what 
should she do without mo I Nor was Richard much better j and as 
for me, 1 should have been the worst of !ho three, if 1 had not severely 
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to .myself, “ Now, Esther, if you do, I’ll novel speak to you 

again I ” o 

« Why, I declare,” said I, “ I never saw such a wife. I don’t think 
she loves her husband at all. Hero, Eiohard, take my child, for 
goodness’ sake.” But I held her tight all the while, an^ could have 
wept over her I don’tfknow how long. 

“I give this dear young couple notice,” said*I, “that I am'only 
going away to come back to-morrow; and tlmt I shall be always^ 
coming backwards and forwards, until Symond’s Inn is tired of the" 
sight of me. ’ So I shall not say good-bye, Richard. For what would 
be the use of that, you know, when I am coming back so soon! ” 

I had given^y darling to him now, and I meant to go; but I 
ajjpgered for one mure look of the precious face, which it seemed to 
rivo my heart to turn from. 

So I said (in a merry bustling manner) that‘unless they gave mo 
some encouragement to come back, I was not sure that I could take 
that liberty; upon which my dear girl looked up, faintly smiling 
through her tears, and I folded her lovely fape between my hands, 
and gave it one last kiss, and laughed, and ran away. 

And when I got down-stairs, O how I cried 1 It almost seemed to 
mo that I had lost my Ada for ever. I was so lonely, and so blank. 
without her, and it was so desolate to be going home with no hope of 
seeing her there, that I could get no comfort for a little while, as 1 
walked up and down in a dim comer, sobbing and crying. 

I came to myself by-and-by, after a little scolding, and took a 
coach home. The poor boy whom I had found at St. Albans had 
reappeared a short time before, and was lying at the point of death; 
indeed, was then dead, though I did not, know it. My guardian hod 
gono out to inquire about him, and did not return to dinner. Being 
quite alone, I cried a little again; though, on the whole, I don’t 
think I behaved so very, very ill. 

It was only-natural that I should not be quite accustomed to the 
loss of my daiiing yet. Three or four hours were not a long time, 
after years. But my mind dwelt so much upon the uncongenial scone 
in which 1 had left her, and I pictured it as such an ovorshadon Jl 
stony-hearted one, and I so longed to be near her, and taking some 
sort of care of her, that I determined to go back in the evening, only 
to look up at her windows. 

It was foolish,! dare say; but it did not then seem at all so to me, 
and it does not seem quite so even now. I took Charley into my 
confidence, and we went out at dusk. It was dark when j?o came to 
the new strange homo of my dear girl, and there was a light behind 
the yellow blinds. We walked past cautiously three or mur times, 
looking up; and narrowly missed encountering Mr. Vholes, who came 
out of his office while we were there, and turned his head to look up 
too, before going hnme. The sight ofrhis lank black figure, ond the 
lonesome air of that nook in the dark, were favourable to th© state oi 
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tny mind. I tlouglit of tiie youtli and love and beauty of my dear 
girl, shut up in such an ill-assorted refuge, almost as if it were a cruel 
place. 

It was very solitary and very dull, and I did not doubt that I 
might safely^ steal up-stairs. I left Charley below, and went up with 
a light foot, not distressed by any glare from the feeble oil lanterns 
on the way. I listened for a few moments; and in the musty rotting 
silence of the house, ];>elieyed that 1 could hear the muriiAir of their 
•young voices. I put my lips to the hearse-like panel of the door, ns 
a kiss for my dear, and came quietly down again, thinking that one 
of these days 1 would confess to the visit. 

And it really did me good; for, though nobody bul*Charley and I 
knew anything about it, I somehow felt as* if it had diminished 
separation between Ada and me, and had brought us together again. 
for those moments. *1 went back, not quite accustomed yet to the 
change, but all the better for that hovering about my darling. 

My guardian had come home, and was standing thoughtfully by 
the dark window. 'When I went in, his face cleared and he cainc to 
his seat; but he caught the light upon my face, as I took mine. 

“ Little woman,” said he. “ You have been crying,” 

“ Why, yes, Guardian,” said I, “ I am afraid I have been, a little. 
*Ada has been in such distress, ‘and is so very sorry, Guardian.” 

I put my arm on the back of his chair; and 1 saw in his glance 
that my words, and my look at her empty place, had prepared him. 

“ Is she married, my dear ? ” 

I told him all about it, and how her first entreaties had referred to 
his forgiveness. 

“ Sho has no need of it,” said he. “ Heaven bless her, and her 
husband! ” But just as my ’first impulse had been to pity her, so 
was his. “ Poor girl, poor girl! Poor Rick! Poor Ada 1 ” 

Neither of us spoke after that; until he said with a sigh, “Well,. 
* well, my dear! Bleak House is thinning fast,” . • 

“ But its mistress remains, Grttardian.” • Though I wfts timid about 
saying it, I ventured because of the sorrowful tone in which he had 
“ She will do all she can to make it happy,” said I. 

She will succeed, my, love 1 ” • 

The letter had made no difference between us, except that the seat 
by his side had come to be mine; it made none now. He turned his 
old bright fatherly look upon me, laid his hand on my hand in his 
old way, and said again, “ She will sucefeed, my dear. Nevertheless, 
Bleak House is thinning fast, 0 little woman! ” 

I was sorfy presently that this was all said al>out that. I was 
rather disappointed. I feared I might not quite have been all I had 
meant to be, since the letter and the answer. 


2o 
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f OBSTINACY. < 

But ome ojher day had intervoned, when, early m the morning as we 
were going to breakfast, Mr. Woodoonrt came in haste with the^ 
astounding nows that a terrible murder had been committed, for 
which Mr. George had been apprehended and was in custody. When 
he told ns that a loi’ge reward was offered by Sir Leicester Dedloek 
for the mnrdefer’s apprehension, I did not in my first cimetomation 
dndorstand why; but a *few more words explained to me that the 
murdered person was Sir Leicester’s lawyer, jand immediately my 
mother’s dread of him rushed into my remembrance. 

This cnforeseen and violent removal of one whom she had long 
watched and distrusted, and who had long watched and distrusted 
her; one for whom she could have had few intervals of kindness, 
always dreading in him a dangerous and secret enemy, appeared so 
awful, that my first thoughts were of her. How appalling to hear of 
such a death, and be able to feel no pity! How dreadful to remem¬ 
ber, perhaps, that she had sometimes oven wished the old man away, 
who was BO swiftly hurried out of life I 
Such crowding reflections, increasing the distress and fear I always 
felt when the name was mentioned, made mo so agitated that 1 could 
scarcely hold my place at the table. I was quite unable to follow tho 
conversation, until I had had a little time to recover. But when 
I came to myself, and saw how shocked my guardian was; and fonnd 
that they were earnestly speaking of the suspected man, and recalling 
every favourable impression we had formed of him, ont of the good 
wo had known of him; my interest and my fears were .so strongly 
aronsed in h^ hohfdf that 1 was quita set up again. 

“ Guardian, yon don’t thmk it possible that he is justly accused ? ” 
My dear, I can’t thmk so. This man whom we have seen so 
opeiK-hearted and comjpassionate; who, with tho might of a giatii^dKis 
the gentleness of a child i who looks as bravo a fellow as ever lived, 
and is so simple and quiet with it; this man justly accused of such a 
crime? I can’t believe it. It’s not that I don’t or I won’t. I can’t I” 
And I can’t,” said Mr. W<-odcourt. “ Still, whatever we believe 
or ^ow of him, wo had b€|j;ter not forget that some appearancos are 
against him. He bore an animosity towards the deceased gentleman. 
Ho has openly mentioned it in many places. He is said to have 
expressed himself violently towards him, and he certainly did about 
him, lo my knowledge. He admits that he was alone, on the scene 
of tho murder, wj^thin a few minutes of its commission. I sincerely 
believe bim to be as innocent of any^partieipation in it, as I am; but 
th^ are all reasons for suspicion falling upon him.” 
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“ True,” sail my guardiui; and lie added, turning to me, it would 
be doing him | veiy bad service, my dear, to shut our eyes to the 
truth in any of these respeote.” 

I felt, or course, that we must admit, not only to ourselves but to 
others, tlie force of the circumstances agaipst him. Tet I knew 
withal (I could not help saying) that their, weight would not induce 
us to desert him in £is need. ^ 

* “ Heaven forbid! ” «etumed my guardian. We will stand by him, 
*as he himself stood by the two poor creatures who are gone.” Ho 

meant Mr. Gridley and the boy, to both of whom Mr. George had 
given shelter. 

Mr. Woodcourt then told us that the trooper’s man^ad been with 
him before day, after wandering about the streets all night like a diS^^" 
tracted creature. That one of the trooper’s first anxieties was that wo' 
should not suppose him guilty. That he had charged his messenger 
to represent his perfect innocence, with every solemn assurance he 
could send us. That Mr. Woodcourt had only quieted the man by 
undertaking to come to our house very early in the morning, wi^ 
these representations. He added that he was now upon his way to 
see the prisoner himself. 

My guardian said, directly, he would go too. Now, besides that 
1 liked the retired soldier very much, and that he liked me, I had 
that secret interest in what had happened, which was only known to 
my guardian. 1 felt as if it came close and near to me. It seemed 
to become personally important to myself that the truth should be 
discovered, and that no innocent people should bo suspected; for 
suspicion, once run wild, might run wilder. 

In a word, I felt as if it were my duty and obligation to go with 
them. My guardian did not seek to dissuade me, and I went. 

It was a large prison, with many conilis and passages so like one 
another, and so uniformly paved, that I seemed to a new com-' 
prehension, as I passed along, of the fendness that smij^ry prisoners, 
shut up among the same staring wedls from year to year, have had— 
as I have read—for a weed, or a stray blade of grass. In an arched 
« ra^rttHby himself, like a cellar up««tiurs: with walls so glaringly 
white, that they made the massive iron window-bars and iron-bound 
door even more profoundly black than they were: we found the 
trooper standing in a corner. He had been sitting on a bench there, 

' and had risen when he heard the locks and bolts turn. 

When he saw us, he came forward a, step with his usual heavy 
tread, and Ifhere stopped and made a slight bow. But as I still 
advanced, putting out my hand to him; he understood us in a 
moment. 

* “ This is a load off my mind, I do assure you, miss and gentlCraen,” 
said he, salnting us with groat heartiness and draTpng a long breath. 
“ And now I don’t so much care how it ends.” 

He scarcely seemed to be the prisoneh What with his cool- 
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ness ftnd his soldierly bearing, be looked far more like the prison 

guard, « * . 

« This is oven a rougher place than my gallery to receive a lady 
in,” said Mr. George, “ but I know Miss Summerson will make the 
best'of it.” As ho handed me to the bench on which He had J)een 
sitting, I sat down; which seemed to give him great satisfaction. 

“ I thank you, miss,” said be. 

“ Now, George,” observed my guardian, as* we require no new r 
assurances on your part, so I believe we need give you none on ours.” 

“ Not at all, sir. I thank you with all my heart. If I was not 
innocent of this crime, T couldn't look at you and keep my secret to 
^myself, under*tho condescension of the present visit. I feel the 
present visit very much. I am not one of the eloquent sort, but I 
feel it. Miss Summerson and gentlemen, deeply.# 

He laid his hand for a moment on his broad chest, and bent his 
■ head to ds. Although ho squared himself again directly, he expressed 
a groat amount of nutural emotion by these simple means. 

“ First,” said my guardian, “ can we do anything for your personal 
comfort, George ? ” 

“ For which, sir ? ” ho inquired, clearing his throat. 

‘•For your personal comfort. Is there anything you want, that* 
would lessen the hardship of this confinement ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Mr. George, after a little cogitation, “ I am 
equally obliged to you; but tobacco being against the rules, I can’t 
say that there is.” 

“ You will think of many little things perhaps, by and by. When¬ 
ever you do, George, lot us know.” 

“Thank you,‘sir. Howsoever,” obseWed Mr. George, with one of 
his sunburnt smiles, “ a man who has been knocking about the world 
m a vagabond kind of a way as long as I have, gets on well enough 
in a place likq tlie present, so far as that goes.” 

“ Next, as t« your case,” observed my guardian. 

“ Exactly so, sir,” returned Mr. George, folding his awns upon his 
breast with perfect self-possession and a little curiosity. ^ 

“ How does it stand now ? ” 

“ Why, sir, it is under remand at present. Bucket gives mo to 
understand that he will probably apply for a series of remands from 
time to time, until the ease is more complete. How it is to bo made 
more complete I don’t myself see; but I dare say Bucket will manage 
it somehow.” • 

“Why, Heaven save us,^man! ” exclaimed my guarditft), surprised 
into his old oddity and vehemence, “ you talk of yourself as if you 
were somebody else! ” , 

No offence, sir,” said Ml*. George. “ I am very sensible of your 
kindn^s. But I ^ion’t see how an ijmocent man is to make up his 
mind to this kind of thing* without knocking his head against thq 
walls, unless he takes it in that point of view.” 
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“ That is trie enough, to a certain extent,” returned my guardian, 
softened. “Bi^t my good fellow, even an innocent man must take 
ordinary precautions to defend himself.” 

“ Certainly, sir. And I have done so. 1 have stated to the 
magistrates,^ * Gentlemen, 1 am as innouent of this charge as your¬ 
selves ; what has been stated against me in thb way of facts, is per¬ 
fectly true ; I know*no more about it.’ 1 intend to continue stating 
*that, sir. What morp can I do ? It’s the truth.” • 

• “But the mere truth won’t do,” rejoined my guardian. 

“Won’t it, indeed, sir? Haiher a bad look-out fbr me!” Mr. 
George good-humouredly observed. 

“You must havo a lawyer," pursued my guardian. “We must 
engage a good one for you." • 

“ I ask your pardon, sir,” said Mi*. George, with a step backward, 
“ I am equally obliged. But I must decidedly beg to be excused from 
anything of tW sort.” 

“ You won’t have a lawyer ? ” * 

“No, sir.” Mr, George sliook his head in the most emphatic 
manner. “ I thank you all the name, sir, hut—no lawyer!” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“I don’t take Idndly to tho breed,” said Mr. George. “Gridley 
' didn’t. And—if you’ll excuse my saying so much—I should hardly 
havo thought you did yourself, sir.” 

“ That’s Equity,” my guardian explained, a little at a loss: “ that’s 
Equity, George.” 

“ Is it, indeed, sir ? ” returned the trooper, in his off-hand manner. 
“ I am not acquainted with those shades of names myself, but in a 
general way I object to the breed.” 

Unfolding his arms, and changing his position, He stood with one 
massive hand upon tho-table, and the other on his hip, as complete a 
picture of a man who was not to he moved from a fixed purpose as 
ever 1 saw. It was in vain that we all three talked to him, and 
endeavoured to persuade him * he listened with that gmitloness which 
went so well with his bluff hearing, but was evidently no more shaken 
representations than his place of confinement was. 

“ Pray think, once more, Mr. George,” said I. “ Have you n^ wish, 
in reference to your case ? ” 

“I certainly could wish it to be tried, miss,” ho returned, “by 
court-martial; but that is out of the question, as I am well aware. If 
you will be so good as to favour me with your attention for a couple 
of minute^ miss, not more, I’ll ondeavodr to explain myself as clearly 
as I con.” 

He looked at ns all three in turn, shook his head a little as if he 
were ailjusting it in the stock and collar of a tight uniform, and after 
a moment’s reflection wont on. 

“ You see, miss, I have beem handcuffed and token into custody, and 
brought here. I am a marked and disgraced man, and here I am. -My 
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eitooii^galleiy is rummaged, high and low, by Bucket; such property 
as ^ hate—’tis small—is turned this way and that, till it don’t know 
itself; Md (as aforesaid) here lam! I don’t particular complain of 
that. Though 1 am in these present quarters through no immediatdy 
preceding fault of mine, I can very trell understand that if I hadn’t 
gone into the vagaWd way in my youth, ,jthis wouldn’t haye 
hapmned. It has happened. Then comes the question, how to. 
meet it.” * * 

He rubbed his swarthy forehead for a moment, with a good-humoured 
look, and said apologetically, “ I am sudi a shoft-winded talker that 
I must think a bit.” Having thought a bit, he looked up again, and 
resumed. • 

-si*How to meet it. Nok^, the unfortunate deceased was himself a 
lawyer, and had a pretty tight hold of me. I d^on’t wish to rake up 
bis ashes, but he had, what I should call if he was living, a Devil of 
a tight hqld of me. I don’t like his trade the better for that. If 1 
had kept clear of his trade, 1 should have kept outside this place. But 
that’s not what I moan. Now, suppose I had .killed him. Suppose 
I locally hod discharged into his body anyone of those pistpls recently 
fired off, that Bucket has found at my place, and, dear me! might 
have found there any day since it has been my place. What should . 
I have done as soon as I was hard and fast here ? Got a lawyer.” 

He stopped on hearing somo ono at the locks and bolts, and did not 
rosumo until the door had been opened and was shut again. Por what 
purpose opened, I will mention pr^ntly. 

“ I should have got a lawyer, and he would have said (os I have 
often read in the newspapers), ‘my cKent says nothing, my client 
reserves his dofeqce—my client this, that, and t’other.* Well, *tis not 
the custom of that breed to go straight, according to my opinion, or 
to think that other men do. Say, I am innocent, and I get a lawyer. 

. He would be as likely to believe mo guilty as not; perhaps more. 
What would Ife'do, whether or not?. Act as if I was;—shut my 
mouth up, tell me not to commit myself, keep circumstances back, 
chop the evidence small, quibble, and get me off perhaps! But, Miss 
Sumn^rson, do I care for getting off in that way; or would I ratliSf* 
be hanged in my own way—if you’ll excuse my mentioning anything 
so disagreeablo to a lady ? ” 

He had warmed into his subject now, and was under no further 
ueoessity to wait a hit. 

“ I would rather be hange^ in my own way. And I mean to be! 

I don’t intend to say,” looking round upon us, with his pcvaerful arms 
akimbo and bis dark eyebrows raised, “ that 1 am more partial to 
being hanged than another man. What I say is, I must come off clear 
and ffiU or not at all. Therefore, when 1 hear stated against me what 
is true, I say it’s true; and when they tell me, * whatever yon say will 
1)6 used,’ I tell them I don’iimind that; I mean it to be used. If 
they can’t make me iiinocent»ont of the whole truth, they r re not likely 
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to do it out of linything less, or anything else. And if they ftie, if A 
worth nothing ^ me.” 

Taking a or two oyer the stone door, he came back to the 
table, and finished what he had to say. 

“ I than^ yoo, miss, and gentlmnen both, many times for your 
attention, and many times more for your interdst. That’s the plain 
state of the mattey,*as it points itself out to a mere trooper with a 
’blunt broadsword Idpd of a mind. I have never done well in life, 
beyond my duty as a .soldier; and if the womt comes after all, I shall 
reap pretty mudi as I have so^. When I got over thd first crash of 
being seized as a murderer—it don’t take a rover, who has knocked 
about BO much as myself, so very long to recover fyom a crash— 
worked my way round to what you find me now. As such, I slmll.. 
remain. No relations will be disgraced by me, or made unhappy mr 
me, and—^and that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

The door had been opened to admit another soldier-looking man of 
lew prepossessing appearance at first sight, and a weather-tanned, 
bright-eyed wholesome woman with a basket, who, from her entrance, 
had been exceedingly attentive to all Mr. Oeorge hod said. Mr. 
George had received them with a familiar nod and a friendly look, but 
without any more particular greeting in the midst of his adless. He 
‘ now shook them cordially by*the hand, and said, “ Miss Summerson 
and gentlemen, this is an old comrade of mine, Joseph Bagnet^ And 
this IS his wife, Miu. Bagnet.” 

Mr. Bagnet made us a stiff military buw, and Mrs. Bagnet dropped 
us a curtsey. 

“ Real good friends of mine they are,” said Mr. George. It was 
at their house I was taken.” , 

“ With a second-hand wiolinceUer,” Mr. Bagnet ‘put in, twitching 
his head angrily. Of a good tone. For a friend. That money was 
no object to.” 

“ Mat,” said Mr. George, “ yon have heard pretty jrell all I have 
been saying to this lady and these two gentlemen, t know it meets 
your approval 9 ” 

. Mr. Bagnet, after considering, referred the point to his wife. “ Old 
girl,” said he. “ Tell him. T^ether or not. It meets my appfiovtJ.” 

“ Why, George,” exclaimed Mrs. Bagnet, who had been tmpaoking 
hei‘ basket, in which these was a piece of cold pickled pork, a little 
tea and sugar, and a brown loaf, ** you ought to know it don’t. You ought 
to know it’s enough to drive a person Vild to hear you. You won’t 
be got off this way, and you won’t he gbt off that way—what do you 
mean by such picking and choosing 9 It’s stuff and nonsense, George.” 

“ Don’t be severe upon me in my misfortunes, Mrs. Bagnet,” said 
the trooper, lightly. 

“ Oh 1 Bother your misfortunes! ” cri^ Mrs. Bagnet, “ if they don’t 
make you more reasonable 4hau that comes to. I never was so 
ashamed in my life to hear a man talk &Uy> es I have been to hear 
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you talk tlus day to the present company. Lawyers^ Why, what 
bat too many cooks should hinder yon from having a^ozen lawyers, 
if ihe g^tleman recommended them to you.” 

“ This is a very sensible woman,” said my guardian. I hope you 
will persuade him, Mrs. Bagnet.” . ^ 

“ Persuade him, sir*? ” she returned. “ Lord bless you, no. Yon 
don^t know George. Now, there t ” Mrs. Bagnet left her basket to 
point him «ut with both her bare brown hands, “ There he stands I' 
As self-willed and as determined a man, in the wrong way, as ever 
put a human creature under Heaven, out of patience 1 You could as 
soon take up and .shoulder an eight-and-forty pounder by your own 
strength, as tnijp that man, when he has got a thing into his head, 
there. Why,* don’t I know him! ” cried Mrs. Bagnet. 
“ ilon’t I know you, George! You don’t mean to set up for a new 
character with me, after all these years, I hope ? ’* 

Her friendly indignation had an exemplary effect upon her 
•husband, who shook his head at the trooper several times, as a silent 
recommendation to him to yield* Between whiles, Mrs. Bagnet 
looked at me; and I understood, from the play of her eyes, that she 
wished mo to do something, though I did not comprehend what. 

“ But I have given up talking to youj old fellow, years and years,” 
said Mrs. Ba^et, as she blew a little dust off the pickled pork, look¬ 
ing at me again; ^ and when ladies and gentlemen know you as well 
as I do, they’ll give up talking to you too. If you are not too head¬ 
strong to accept of a bit of dinner, here it is.” 

“ I accept it with many thanks/’ returned the trooper. 

“Do you though, indeed?” said Mrs. Bagnet, continuing to 
grumble on good-humouredly. “ I’m sujre I’m surprised at that. I 
wonder you don’t starve in your own way also. It would only be 
like you. Perhaps you’ll set your mind upon that, next.” Here she 
again looked at me; and I now perceived, from her glances at the 
door and at m^, by turns, that she wished us to retire, and to await 
her following us, outside the prison. Communicating this by similar 
means to my guardian, and Mr. Woodcourt, I rose. 

“We hope you will think better of it, Mr. George,” said 1; 
wo Bhftll come to see you again, trusting to find you more reasonable.” 

. “ More grateful. Miss Summerson, you can’t find me,” he returned. 

’ :“But more persuadable wc can, I hope,” said I. “And let me 
entreat you to consider that the clearing up of this mystery, and the 
discovery of the real perpetrator of this deed, may be of the last 
importance to others besides yourself.” 

He l^rd me respectfully, but without much heeding tlTese words, 
'wliicli I spokO) St little turned £roin hiiH} ulrcody on my way to tlie 
door; he was observing (this they afterwards told me) my height and 
figure, which seemed to catch his attention all at once. 

“’Tis curious,” said he. “ And yet i thought so at the time 1 ” 

My guardian asked him wJiA he meant. 
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“Why, sir,*^ he answered, “when my ill-fortime took me to the 
dead man’s st^case on the night of his murder, I saw a shape so 
like Miss Summerson’s go by mo in the dark, that I had half a mind 
to speak to it. 

For an instant, I felt such a shudder as I never felt before or since, 
and hope 1 shall never feel again. * 

“ It came down-sfairs as I went up,” said the trooper, “ and crossed 
’the moon-Hghtod wipdow with a loose black mantle on;»! noticed a 
' deep fringe to it. However, it has nothing to do with the present 
subject, excepting that Miss Summerson looked so like it at the 
moment, that it came into my head.” 

I cannot separate and define the feelings that arpse in me after 
this: it is enough that the va^e duty and obligation I had felt uj|?qt i 
me from the first of following the investigation, was, without my 
distinctly daring to'ask myself any question, increased; and that I 
was indignantly sure of there being no possibility of a reason for my 
being afraid. * 

We three went out of the prison, and walked up and down at some 
short distance from the gate, which was in a retired place. We had 
not waited lung, when Mr. and Mrs. Bagnet came out too, and quickly 
joined us. 

There was a tear in each of Mrs. Bagnet’s eyes, and her face was 
flushed and hurried. “ I didn’t let George see what I thought about 
it, you know, miss,” was her first remark when she came up; “ but 
he’s in a bad way, poor old fellow 1 ” 

“ Not with care and prudence, and good help,” said my guardian. 
“A gentleman like you q,ught to know best, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Bagnet, hurriedly drying l^er eyes on the hem of her grey cloak; 
“but I am uneasy for him. He has been so cargless, and said so 
much that he never meant. The gentlemen of the juries might not 
understand him as Lignum and me do. And then such a number of 
circumstances have happened bad for him, and snob a number of 
people will be brought forwai^ to speak*agaiast him, and Bucket is so 
deep.” 

tfWith a second-hand wiolinceller. And said he played the fife. 
When a boy.” Mr. Bagnet added, with great solemnity. • 

“ Now, I tell you, miss,” said Mrs. Bagnet; “ and when I say miss, 
I mean all! Just como into the comer of the wall, and I’ll tell yon! ” 
Mrs. Bagnet hurried ns into a more secluded place, and was at first 
too breathless to proceed; occasioning*Mr. Bagnet to say, “Old girl! 
Tell’cm!” 

“ Why,1:heu, miss,” the old girl proceeded, untying the strings of 
her bonnet for more air, “ you could as soon move* Dover Castle as 
• move George on this point, unless you had got a new power to move 
him with. And I have got it! ” 

“ You are a jewel of a woman,” said my guardian. “ Go on! ” 

“ Now, I toll you, miss,” she proceeded, clapping her hands in her 
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hmxf agitation a dozen times in eveiy senienoe, that what he 
se^s ocKhoeming no relations is all bosh. They don’| know of him, 
but W does know of them. He has said more to me at odd times than 
to anybody else, and it warn’t for nothing that he once spoke to my 
Woolwi<dt about whitening and wrinkling mothers’ heads, For fifty 
pounds he had seen Ks mother that day. She’s aHye, and must be 
brought here straight! ” 

InslontlTk'Mis. Bagnet put some pins into h^ mouth, and began' 
pinning up her skirts all round, a little higher than the level of her ‘ 
grey cloak; which she accomplished with surpassing dispatch and 
dexterity. 

“ Lignum,” syd Mrs. Bagnet, “ you take care of the children, pld 
- man , and give me the umbrella! I’m away to Lincolnshire, to bring 
^EfEt old lady here.” 

“ But, bless the woman! ” ciied my guardian With his hand in his 
pocket, “ how is she going ? What money has she got ? ” 

Mrs. Bdgnet made another application to her sHrts, and brought 
forth a leathern purse in which she hastily counted over a few 
shillings, and whl<^ she then shnt up with perfect salisfBotion. 

“ Never you mind for me, miss. I’m a soldier’s wife, and accus¬ 
tomed to travel my own way. Lignum, old boy,” kissing him, “ one 
for yourself; three for the children. Now, I’m away into Lincoln¬ 
shire after George’s mother I ” 

And she actually set off while we three stood looking at one another 
lost in amazement. She actually trudged away in her grey cloak at a 
sturdy pace, and turned the norner, and was gone. 

“ Mr. Bagnet,” said my guardian. ** Do yon mean to let her go in 
that way ? ” , 

“Can’t help it,*’ he returned. “Made her way home once. From 
another quarter of the world. With the same grey cloak. And same 
umbrella. Whatever the old girl says, do. Do itt Whenever the 
old girl says, I’il 4o it. She does it.” 

“Then she is as honest and genuine as she looks,” rejoined my 
guardian, “ and it is impossible to say more for her.” 

“ She’s Colour-Scrjeant of the Nonpareil battalion,” said Mr. Bfig* 
net, Idbking at us over his shoulder, as he went his way also. “ And 
there’s not such another. But J never own to it before her. Discipline 
must bo maintained.” 
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• ^ THE TKACK. 
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Mb. Bucket and Ms &t forefinger are much in consultation together 
^ under existing circumstances. When Mr. Bucket has if matter of 
'tMs pressing interest under his consideration, the fat forefinger seems 
to rise to the dignity of a familiar demon. He puts it to his ears, 
and it whispers information; he puts it to his lips, and it enjoins him 
to secrecy; he rubs it over his nose, and it sharpens his scent; he 
shakes it before a guilty man, and it charms him to his dcstmctfo^. 
The Augurs of the Detective Temple invariably predict, that when 
Mr. Bucket and that hnger are in much conference, a terrible avenger 
will be heard of before long. , 

Otherwise mildly studious in his observation of human nature, on 
the whole a benignant, philosopher not disposed to be severe upon the 
follies of mankind, Mr. Bucket pervades a vast number of houses, and 
strolls about an infinity of streets: to outward appearance rather 
. languishing for want of an olgect. He is in the friendliest condition 
towards his species, and will drink with most of them. He is free 
with his money, affable in his manners, innocent in his conversation— 
but, through the placid stream of his life, there glides an under¬ 
current of forefinger. 

Time and place cannot bind Mr. Bucket. Like man in the abstract, 
he is here to-day and gone to-morrow—but, very unlike man indeed, 
he is here again the next day. This evening he will be casually 
looking into the iron oxtinguidiers at the door of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock’s house in town; and to-morrow morning he will be walking 
on the leads at Chesney Wold, where erst the old man walked whose . 
ghost is propitiated with a hui^drcd guineas. Drawersj>desks, pockets, 
all things l^longing to him, Mr. Bucket examines.* A few hours 
afterwards, he and the Roman will be alone together, comparing 
•■tfordlhigers. 

It is likely that these occupations are iri'econcilable with^ome 
enjoyment, but it is certain that Mr. Bucket at present does not go 
home. Though in general he highly appreciates the society of Mrs. 
Bucket—a lady of a natural detective^ genius, which if it had been 
improved by professional exercise, might have done great things, but 
which has 4 )aused at the level of a clever amateur—he holds himself 
aloof from that dear solace. Mrs. Bucket is dependent on their lodger 
^ (fortunately an amiable lady in whom she takes *an interest) for 
companionship aud conversation. 

A great crowd assembles in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on the day of the 
funeral. Sir Leicester Dedldbk attends the c&emony in person; 
strictly speaking, there are only three other human followers, that is 
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to say, Xiord Doodle, William BulFy, and the debilitated cousin ^thrown 
in aa.ji make-weight), hut tho amount of inconsolable carriages is 
immense. The Peerage contiibutes more four-wheeled affliction than 
has ever been seen in that neighbourhood. Such is the assemblage 
of armorial bearings on coach panels, that the Herald’s College might 
be supposed to have Tost its father and mother at a blow. The Duke 
of Foodle sends a splendid pile of dust and ashes, with silver wheel- 
boxes, patdat axles, all the last improvements, and three bereaved 
worms, six feet high, holding on behind, in a bunch of woe. All the 
state coachmen in London seemed plunged into mourning; and if 
that dead old man of the rusty garb, be not beyond a taste in horse¬ 
flesh (which appears impossible), it must be highly gratified this day. 
*,^iy.Quiet among tho undertakers and the equipages, and the calves of 
po many legs all Bteei)ed in grief, Mr. Buckot sits concealed in one of 
the inconsolable carriages, and at his ease siirveyh the crowd through 
tlio lattice blinds. He has a keen eye for a crowd—as for what not ? 
—and looking here and there, now from this side of the carriage, now 
from the other, nour up at the house windows, now along tho people’s 
heads, nothing escapes him. 

“ And there yon are, my partner, eh ? ” says Mr. Bucket to himself, 
apostrophising Mrs. Bucket, stationed, by his favour, on the steps of 
the deceased’s house. “And so you are. And so you arel And 
very well indeed you are looking, Mrs. Bucket! ” 

The procession has not started yet, but is waiting for the cause of 
its assemblage to be brought out. Mr. Backet, in the foremost em¬ 
blazoned carriage, uses his two fat forefingers to hold the lattice a 
hair’s breaJlh open while he looks. 

And it says a great deal for his attachment, as a husband, that he 
is still occupied with Mrs. B. “ There you are, my partner, eh ? ” he 
minmuringly repeats. “ And our lodger with you. I’m taking notice 
of you, Mrs. Bucket; I hope you’re all right in your health, my dear! ” 

Not another -vord does Mr. Bucket say; but site with most attentive 
eyes until tho sacked depository of noble secrets is bronght down— 
■Where are all those secrets now ? Does ho keep them yet ? Did 
they fly with him on that sudden journey?- and until the proc(!S'6ior-' 
movel, and Mr. Bucket’s view is changed. After which he composes 
himself for an easy ride; anu ^akes note of tho fittings of the carriage, 
in case he should ever find such knowledge nsefnl. 

Contrast enough between Mr. Tulkinghorn shut up in his dark 
carriage, and Mr. Bucket shut up in Im. Between the immeasurable 
track of space beyond the little wound that has thrown Ijhe one into 
the fixed sleep which jolts so heavily over the stones of the streets, 
and the narrow ftrack of blood which keeps the other in the watchful 
state expressed in every hair of his head! But it is all one to both; 
neither is troubled about that. 

Mr. Bucket sits but the procession 4n his dwa easy manner, and 
glides from the carriage wien the opportunity ho Las settled with 
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himself arrives. He makes for Sir Leicester Dedlook's, which is at 
present a sort of home to him, where he comes and goes as he likes 
at all hours, where he is always welcome and made much of, where 
ho knows the whole establishment, and walks in an atmosphere of 
mysterious greatness. 

No knoclring or ringing for Mr. Bucket. He has caused himself to 
,be provided with a ^coy, and can pass in at his pleasure. As ho is 
crossing the hall. Mercury informs him, “ Hei*o’s another letter for 
you, Mr. Bucket, come by post,” and gives it him. 

“ Another one, eh ? ” says Mr. Backet. 

If Mercury should chance to be possessed by any lingering curiosity 
as to Mr. Bucket’s letters, that wary person is not tlifi man to gratify 
it. Mr. Bucket looks at him, as if his face were a vista of some miles, 
in length, and he were leisurely contemplating the same. 

“ 1^0 y<^happen fo carry a box ? ” says Mr. Backet. 

Unfortiffiately Mercury is no snuff-takei*. 

‘‘ Could you fetch me a pinch from anywheres ? ” says Mr. Bucket. 
“ Thankee. It don’t .matter what it is; I’m not particular as to the 
kind. Thtmkeo! ” 

Having leisurely helped himself from a canister borrowed from 
. somebody down-stairs for the purpose, and having made a considerable 
show of tasting it, first with one side of his nose and then with the 
other, Mr. Bucket, with much deliberation, pronounces it of tho right 
sort, and goes on, letter in hand. 

Now, although Mr. Bucket walks up-stairs to tlio little library 
within the larger one, with the face of a man who receives some scores 
of letters every day, it happens that much ccrrcspond|nce is not 
incidental to his life. He is no great scribe ; rather handling his pen 
like the pocket-staff he carries about with him always convenient to 
his grasp; and discourages correspondence with himself in others, as 
being too artless and direct a way of doing delicate business. Furthey, 
ho often sees damaging letters produced in evidence, sod has occasion 
to reflect that it was a green ^hiug to wfito them. Fdr these reasons 
he has very little to do with letters, either as sender or receiver. And 
"^yct%e has received a round half-dozen, within tho last twenty-four 
hours. * 

“ And this,” says Mr. Bucket, spreading it out on tho table, “ is in 
the same hand, and consists of the some two w'ords.” 

What two words ? 

He turns the key in the door, ungirdles his black pocket-book (book 
of fate t(^ many), lays another letter By it, and reads, boldly written 
in each," Lady Dedt.ook.” 

“ Yes, yes,” says Mr. Bucket. “ But I could havd made the money 
without this anonymous information.” . 

Having put the letters in his book of Fate, and girdled it up again, 
he unlocks the door just m titne to adzpit his diriher, which is brought 
upon a goodly tray, with a decanter of sherry. Mr. Bucket frequently 
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ohoMim, in friendly circles wLoro tLoro is no restraint, that he likes 
A too^fal of your fine old brown East Inder sherry jitter than any- 
ih^g.yda offer ' bim. Oonse<]^aently he fills and empties his glass, 
with a smack of his lips; and is proceeding with his re&eshmont, 
when an idea enters his mind. ^ 

Mr. Bucket softly epens the door of communication between that 
room and the next, and looks in. The librai'y is deserted, and the 
fire is sinking low. Mr. Bucket’s eye, after taking a pigeon-flight 
round the room, alights upon a table where letters are usually put 
as they arrivoi Several letters for Sir I^icester are upon it. Mr. 
Bucket draws near, and examines the directions. “No,” he 6 a 3 rs, 
“ there’s none in that hand. It’s only me as is written to. 1 con 
break it to Sir fieicostor Bedlock, Baronet, to-morrow.” 

'"■ •^’’ith that he returns to finish his dinner with a good appetite ; and 
after a light nap, is summoned into the drawing-room. Bir Leicester 
has received him there these several evenings past, to know whether 
.ho has anything to report. The debilitated cousin (much exhausted 
by the funeral), and Volumnia, are ip attendance. 

Mr. Biicket makes three distinctly different bows to these three 
people. A bow of homage to Sir Leicester, a bow of gallantry to 
Volumnia, and a bow of recognition to the debilitated cousin; to 
whom it airily says, “ Yon are a swell about town, and you know me, 
and I know you.” Having distributed these little specimens of his 
tact, Mr. Bucket mbs his hands. 

“ Have you anything new to communicato, officer ? ” inquires Sir 
Leicester. “Do you wish to hold any conversation with me in 
private ? ” 

“ Why—not to-night. Sir Leicester De41ock, Baronet.” 

“Because my time,” pursues Sir Leicester, “is wholly at your 
disposal, with a view to the vindication of the outraged majesty of the 
law.” 

' Mr. Bucket cgughs, and glances at Volumnia, rouged and necklaoed, 
as though he would respectfully observd, “ I do assure you, you’re ,a 
pretty croetur. I’ve seen hundreds worse-looking at your time of life, 
I have indeed.” • . 

Thortfair Volumnia, not quite unconeoious perhaps of the humanising 
influence^ of her charms, pause<sin the writing of cocked-hat notes, 
and meditatively adjusts the pearl necklace. Mr. Bucket prices that 
decoration in his mind, and thinks it as likely as not that Volumnia is 
writing poetry. 

“ If I have not,” pursues Sir Leicester, “ in the most ^emphatic 
nmnner, adjured you, officer, to exercise your utmost skill in this 
atrocious case, I particularly desire to take the present opportunity of 
rectifying any omission I may have made. Let no expense be a 
consideration. I am prepared ‘to defray all charges. You can incur 
none, in pursuit of^the object you have undertaken, that 1 shall 
hesitate for a moment to bear;”* '' 
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Mr. Bucket 'made Sir Leicester’s bow again, as a response to this 
liberality. 

“ My mind,”^ir Leioester adds, with generous warmth, “ has not, 
as may be easily supposed, recovered its tone since the late diabolical 
occurrence. It is not likely ever to recover its tone. But it is full of 
indignation to-night, after undergoing the ordeal of consigning to the 
tomb the remains of a faithful, a zealous, a devoted adherent.” 

Sir Leicester’s voice trembles, and his grey hair stir? upon his 
head. Tears are in Lis eyes; the best part of his nature is aroiised. 

“ I declare,” Ji® seys> “ I solemnly declare, that until this crime is 
discovered and, in the course of jus^tice, punished, I almost feel as if 
there wore a stain upon my name. A gentleman who has devoted a 
large portion of his life to me, a gentleman who has'’devoted the lost 
day of his life to me, a gentleman Urho has constantly sat at my iame 
and slept under my -roof, goes from my house to his own, and is struck 
down within an hour of his leaving my house. 1 cannot say but that 
lie may have been followed from my house, watched at my l*use, even 
first marked because of his association with my house—^which may 
have suggested his possessing greater w'calth, and being altogether of 
greater importance than his own retiring demeanour would have 
indicated. If I cannot, with my means and influence, and my position, 
bring all the perpetrators of finch a crime to light, I fail in the asser¬ 
tion of my respect for that gentleman’s memory, and of my fidelity 
towards one who was over faithful to me.” 

While he makes this protestation with great emotion and earnest¬ 
ness, looking round the room as if he wore addiussing an assembly, 
Mr. Bucket glances at him with an observant gravity in which there 
might be, but for the audacity of the thought, a touch of compassion. 

"The ceremony of to-day,” continues Sir Loioestor, "strikingly 
illustrative of the* respect in which my deceased friend; ” he lays a 
stress ui>on the word, for death levels all distinctions; " was held by 
the flower of the land, has, I say, aggravated the shop^I have received 
from this most horrible and audacious crime. If it were my brother 
who had committed it, I would not spare him.” 

dU[r. Bucket looks very grave. Volumuia remarks of the deceased 
that he was the trustiest and dearest person! 

“ You must feel it as a deprivation to you, miss,” replies Mr. Bucket, 
soothingly, no doubt. He was calculated to le a deprivation, I’m 
sure he was.” 

Yolumnia gives Mr. Bucket to understand, in reply, that her sensi¬ 
tive mind is fully made up never to get the better of it as long as she 
lives; thSlt her nerves are unstrung for ever; and that she has not the 
least expectation of ever smiling again.' Meanwhile she folds up a 
cocked hat for that redoubtable old general at Bath, descriptive of her 
melancholy condition. 

" It gives a start to a delicate female,” says Mr. Bucket, sympatheti¬ 
cally, " but it’ll wear off.” 
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Voltimnia wishes of all things to know what is doing ? Whether 
they are going to convict, or whatever it is, that d^adfhl soldier? 
Whether he had any accomplices, or whatever the thing is called in 
the law ? And a great deal more to the like artless pm*pose. 

“ Why you see, miss,” returns Mr. Bucket, bringing the finger into 
persuasive action—and such is his natural gallantry, that he had 
almost said, my dear; it ain’t easy to answer those questions at the 
present moment. Not at the present moment. ^I’ve kept myself on' 
this case, Sir Leicester Bedlock, Baronet,” whom Mr. Bucket takes 
into the conversation in right of his importance, “moii^iug, noon, and 
night. But for a glass or two o^ sherry, 1 don’t think I could have 
hod my mind so much upon the stretch as it has boon. 1 could 
answ er your questions, miss, but duty forbids it. Sir Leicester Bed- 
Baronet, will very. soon ho made acquainted with all that has 
been traced. And 1 hope that he may find it;^’ Mr. Bucket again 
looks grave; “ to his satisfaction.” 

The doMitated cousin only hopes some fler’ll bo cxocntod—zample. 
Thinks moro interest’s wanted—get man hanged precentiine—than 
got man place ten thousand a year. Hasn’t a’ doubt—zamplo—far 
hotter hang wrong fler than no fler. 

“ You know life, you know, sir,” says Mr. Bucket, with a compli¬ 
mentary twinkle of his eye and crook'of his finger, “and you can 
confirm what I’ve mentioned to this lady. You don’t want to bo told, 
that, from information I have received, I have gone to work. You’re 
up to what a lady can’t be expected to he up to. Lord! especially in 
your elevated station of society, miss,” says Mr. Bucket, quite redden¬ 
ing at another narrow escape from my dear. 

“ The officer, Volumnia,” observes Sir Leicester, “ is faithful to his 
duty, and perfectly right.” 

Mr. Bucket murmurs, “ Glad to have the honour, of your approba¬ 
tion, Sir Leieestor Bedlock, Baronet.” 

'“In fact, VolgnjJiia,” proceeds Sir Leicester, “it is not holding up 
a good model for imitation, to ask the officer any such questions as 
you have put to him. Ho is the best judge of his own responsibility; 
ho acts upon his responsibility. And it does not become us, w4o 
assist ki making the laws, to impede or interfere with those who carry 
thorn into execution. “ Or,” spys Sir Leicester, somewhat sternly, for 
Volumnia was going to cut in before he had rounded his sentence; 
“ or who vindicate their outraged majesty.” 

Volumnia with all humility icxplaius that she has not merely the 
plea of curiosity to urge (in common with tho giddy youth of her sex 
in general), but that she is perfectly dying with regret and interest 
for the darling man whose loss they all deplore. 

“ Very well, Volumnia,” returns Sir Leicester. “ Then you cannot 
ho too discreet.” 

Mr. Bucket takes the opportunity of a*.pause to he heard again. 

“ Sir Leicester Bedlock, J^Vonet, 1 have no objections to telling 
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this lady, with^onr leave and among onrsolvcs, that I look upon the 
case as pretty well complete. It is a beautiful case—a beautiful cose 
—and what litfte is wanting to complete it, I expect to be able to 
supply in a few hours.” 

“ I am very glad indeed to hear it,” says Sir Leicester. “ Highly 
creditable tcf you.” • 

“Sir Leicester Bedlock, Baronet,” returns Mr. Bucket, very 
seriously, “ I hope it ruBy at one and the same time do me credit, and 
prove satisfactory to *all. When I depict it as a beautiful case, you 
see, miss,” Mr. Bucket goes on, glancing gravely at Sir Leicester, “ I 
moan from my point of view. As considered from other points of 
view, such cases will always involve more or less unpleasantness. 
Very strange things comes to oui* knowledge in families, miss; bless 
your heart, what you would think to be phenomenons, quite.” ***" 

Volumnia, with he* innocent little scream, supposes so. 

“Aye, and even in gen-tcel families, in high families, in great 
families,” says Mr. Bucket, again gravely eyeing Sir Loicesfer aside. 
“ I have had the honour of being employed in high families before ; 
and you have no Mea—come, I’ll go so far as to say not evon yo/i 
have any idea, sir,” this to the debilitated cousin, “what games 
goes on! ” 

■ The cousin, who has been casting sofa-pillows on his head, in a 
prostration of boredom, yawns, “ Vayli ”—being the used-up for 
“ very likely.” 

Sir Leicester, deeming it time to dismiss the officer, here majestically 
interposes with the words, “ Very good. Thank you ! ” and also with 
a wave of his hand, implying not only that there is an end of the dis¬ 
course, hut that if high families fall into low habits they must take 
the consequences. “ You will not forget, officer,” he adds, with con¬ 
descension, “ that I am at your disposal when yon please.” 

Mr. Bucket (still grave) inquires if to-morrow morning, now, 
would suit, in case he should bo as for’ard as ho expec^ to be ? Sir 
Leicester replies, “ All times ave alike to jue.” Mr. Bucket makes bis 
three bows, and is withdrawing, when a forgotten iioint occurs to him. 

“J!|Jight I ask, by tbe bye,” be says, in a low voice, cautiously 
Yoturning, “ who posted the Reward-bill on the staircase.” 

“ J ordered it to be put up there,” replies Sir Leicester. 

“ Would it bo considered a liberty, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
if I was to ask yon why ? ” 

“ Not at fdl. I chose it as a conspicuous part of the house. I think 
it cannot be too prominently kept beforo the whole cstablisbmont. I 
wish my p«R>plo to be impressed with the enormity of the crime, the 
determination to punish it, and the hopelessness of «escape. At the 
' same time, officer, if you in your better knowledge of the subject see 
any objection-” 

Mr. Bucket sees none now; the bill having been put up, bad better 
not be taken down. Repeating bis thred bowe he withdraws: closing 
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door on Yolumtiia’s littlo scream, wMoh is a preliminary to her 
rsmatlDbag that that ''hamingly horrible person is a perfect Blue 
(Kher. 


his fondness f<n somety, and his adaptability to all grades, Mr. 
Bnefeet is presently standing before the hall-fire—bright and warm on 
the early winter night—admiring Mercury. 

** Why, you’re six.mot two, 1 suppose?” says |£r. Bucket. 

“ Three/’ says Mercury. 

Are yon so much ? But then, you see, you’ve broad in proportion,, 
and don’t luqk it. You’re not one of the weak-leggod ones, you ain’t. 
Was you ever modelled noir?” Mr. Bucket asks, conveying the 
expression of an artist into the fum of his eye and head. 

Mci'cnry never was modelled* 

-luiStThen you ought to be, you know,” says Mr. Bucket; “ and a 
•foiend of mine that you’ll hear of ono day |is a Boyal Academy 
Sculptor, would stand something handsome to make a drawing of 
your pr(^ortions for the marble. My Lady’s out, ain’t ? ” 

“Out to dinner.” 

“ Goes out pretty well every day, don’t sho 2 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Not to he wondered at! ” says Mr. Bucket. “ Such a fine wmnan 
as her, so handsome and so graceful jsnd so elegant, is like a fresh 
lemon on a dinner-table, ornamental wherever she goes. Was your 
father in the some way of life as yourself? ” 

Answer in the negative. 

“Mine was,” says Mr. Bucket. “My father was first a page, then 
a footman, then a butler, then a steward, then an innkoeper. Lived 
universally respected, and died lamented. Said with his last breath 
that he considered service the most honourable part of his career, and 
so it was. I’ve a broker in service, and a brother-in-law. My Lady 
a good temper?” 

Mercury reidies, “As good as you can expect.” 

“ Ah! ” sa;^ Mr. Buckef, “ a little spoUt ? A littlo capricious ? 
Lord! What^can you antioi]^>atc when moy’te so handsome as that? 
And we like ’em all the better for it, don’t we ? ” 

J^rcury, with his hands in the p^kets of his bright poaoh-bfossocT 
iimiill-ololhes, stretches his symmetriotd silk legs wi& the air of a man 
of gallantry, and can’t deny it, Come the roU of wheels and a violent 
iiof mg at the bell. “ TaJIk of the angels,” says Mr. Bucket. “Here 
iheis!” 


The doors are thrown opep, and she passes through the hall. StUl 
very pale, she is dressed in slight mourning, and wears two beautiful 
bracelets. Hitlpsr their bOauty, or the beauty of her arms, is par¬ 
ticularly attractive to Mr. Bucket. Ho looks at them with an eager, 
eye, and rattles someihing in his pocket—^halfpence perhaps. 

Noticing him af^ his distance, she tarns on ini|uiring look on the 
other Morcui'y who has brought hor home. 
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Mir. Bucket's Opinions on Beau^, 

Mr. Bufiket, my liSkdy ” ' » 

Mr. Bucket mal^ a leg, ana 0omes forward, passise hU famtiw 
aemouovertiheiegioiiofametta. ® 

Are you waiting to #ee Sir Xaexoestor ? " 

“ No, my Lady, Tv© ee^ him 1 '* 

** Hav^ you anything to' sw to ijw ? ” 

“ Not just at present my La^" 

» Eat© you xi^e any new dutopveiies f ” 

** A few, my Lady.”' • 

This is merely in passing. She scarcely makes a stop, and swoops 
up^stairs alone. Ikb. Bucket, moving towards the staircase-iboi, 
watches her as ^© goes up the steps old man came duWn to his 
grave; past murderous groups of statuary, repeatedevith their shadowy 
weapons on the wall; past the printed hill, which she looks goin;' 
by; out of view. 

“ She’s a lovefy woman, too, sho roaUy is,” says Mi’. Bucket, 
coming back to Mercury. “Don’t look quite healthy thopgh/’ 

Is not quite healthy, Mercury informs him. Sufers much from 
headaches. 

Boally? That’s a pity! Walking, Mr. Bucket would recommend 
for that. Well, sho trios walking, Mercury rejoins. Walks some'- 
times for two hours, when |he has ^em had. By night, too. 

“ Are you sure you’re quite so much as six foot throe ? ” asks Mr. 
Bucket, “ begging your pc^on tor interrupting you a moment ? ” 

Not a doubt almut it. 

“You’re so well put tof^ther that X shouldn’t have thoui^t it. 
But the household troops, though considered fine men, arc built so 
straggling.—Walks by night, does she? When it’s moonlight, 
though ? ” 

0 yes. When it’s moonlight! Of comm 0, of oourse! Oon^ 
versation^ and aoqniosoeut on both sides. 

“ I suppose you ain’t in tho habit of walking, yourself ?” says Hr. 
Bucket. “ Not much time for it, 1 should say ? ”' « 

Besides which. Mercury don’t like it Prefers ottodago exorcise. 

“ To be sure,” says Mr. Buckei “ That makes a difiuonoe. Now 
r think of it,” says Mr. Bucket, warming his hands, ondJooking 
pleasantly at Ike blaze, “ itoe went ont walking the very night of tins 
business.” , 

“ To be sure she did i I let her into the garden over tho way.” 

“ And left her there. Certainly you did. 1 saw you doing it.” 

“ I didn’t see yoa,” says Mercury, * 

“ I w|s rather in a hurry,” returns Mr. Bucket, “ for I was going 
to visit a aunt of mine that liv^ at Che]sea---next door but two to the 
old original Bun House—^ninety year old the ol^ lady is, a single 
woman, and got a little property. Yes, T chanced to bo passing at 
tho time. Let's see. What time might it brj ? It wasn’t ten.” 

“ Half-past nine.” • , * 
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’ You’re right So it was. And if I don't deceive^^ myself, my 
Lady was muffled in a loose black mantle, with a deep fringe to it ? ” 5 
“ Of course she was.” • 

Of course she was. Mr. Backet must return to a little work he has 
to get on with np-stairs; but he must shako hands with Mercury in 
acknowledgment of his,agrcoahle conversation, and will he—this is 
all he asks—will he, when he has a leisure half-hour, think of bestow¬ 
ing it on th%t Royal Academy sculptor, for the advantage of both 
parties. • 


CHAPTER LIV. 

SnRTNOINO A MIKE. 

• 

Refreshed by sleep, Mr Bucket rises betimes in the morning, and 
prepares for a field-day. Smartened up by the aid of a clean shirt 
and a wet hairbrush, with which instrument, on occasions of ceremony, 
he lubricates such thin locks as remain to him after his life of severe 
study, Mr. Bucket lays in a breakfast of two mutton chops as a 
foundation to work upon, together with tea, eggs, toast, and marmalade, 
on a corresponding scale. Having much enjoyed these strengthening 
matters, and having held subtle conference with his familiar demon, 
ho confidently instructs Mercury “just to mention quietly to Sir 
Leicester Dedlook, Baronet, that whenever he’s ready for me, I’m 
ready for him.” A gracious message bein^ rotumod, that Sir Leicester 
will expedite his dressing and join Mr. Bucket in the library within 
ten minutes, Mr. Backet repairs to that apartment; and stands 
before the fire, with his finger on his chin, looking at the blazing 
‘cotfls. 

Thoughtful Mft Bucket is; ge a man may be, with weighty work to 
do; but composed, sure, confident. From the expression of his face, 
he might bo a famous whist-player for a large stake—say a hundr^ 
guineas«certain—with the game in his hand, but with a high repula- 
tion involved in his playing h^ hand out to the last card, in a 
masterly way. Not in the least anxious or disturbed is Mr. Bucket, 
when Sir Leicester appears; but he eyes the baronet aside as he 
comes slowly to his easy-chair, with that observant gravity of yester¬ 
day, in whi(^ there might havQ been yesterday, but for the audacity 
of the idea, a touch of compassion. ^ • 

“1 am sorry to jjave kept yOu waiting, officer, but I am rather later 
than my usual hour this morning. 1 am not well. The agitation, 
and the indignation from which 1 have recently suffered, have been 
too much for me. I j^m subject to—gout ; ” Sir Leicester was going 
to say indisposition, and would have ^ia it to anybody else, but Mr. 
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Bucket palpably kuows all about it; “ oud recent circumstances baTe 
brought it 01 **' 

As be takes bis seat mtb some diHoulty, and i/Fitli an air of pain, 
Mr. Bucket draws a little nearer, standing with one of bis large bands 
on the library-table. ^ 

“ 1 am not awaiya, officer,” Sir Leicester observes, raising bis eyes to 
bis face, “ whether yon wish us to be alone; but tba^is entirely as 
you please. If yon do, well and good. If not, Miss Dodlook would 
be interested-” 

" Why, Sir*Leicester Dodlock, Baronet,” returns Mr. Bucket, with 
bis head persuasively on one sidd, and bis forefinger pendant at one 
car like on ear-ring, “ we can’t bo too private, just*at present. You 
will presently see that we can’t be too ‘private. A lady, un4s-r tbo 
circumstances, an^ especially in Miss Dedlock’s elevated station* of 
society, can’t but be agreeable to mo ; but speaking without a view to 
myself, I will take the liberty of assuring you that I knowiwe can’t bo 
too private.” 

“ That is enough.” 

“ So much so, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,” Mr. Backet resumes, 
“ that I was on the point of asking your permission to turn tbo key in 
the door.” 

“ By all means.” Mr. Bucket skilfully and softly takes that pre¬ 
caution ; stooping on his knee for a moment, from more force of habit, 
BO to adjust the key in the lock as that no one shall peep in from the 
outer-side. 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I mentioned yesterday evening, 
that I wanted but a very little to complete this case. 1 have 'now 
completed it, and collected proof against the person who did this 
crime.” 

“ Against the soldier ? ” 

“ No, Sir Leicester Dedlock; not tlio soldier.” * • 

Sir Leicester looks astounded, and inquires,* *Is the man in 
custody ? ” 

Mr. Backet tells him, after a pause, “ It was a woman.” 

Sir Leicester leans back in bis chair, and breathlessly ejaculates, 
“ Good Heaven! ” 

“ Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,” Mr. Bucket begins, stand¬ 
ing oyer him with one band spread out on the library-table, and the 
forefinger of the other in impressive use, “ it’s my duty to prepare 
you for a train of circumstances tha| may, and I go so far as to say 
that wiU, give you a shock. But Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
you are a gentleman; and 1 know whbt a gentlffaan is, and %vhat a 
gentleman is capable of. A gentleman can bear a shock, when it 
must come, boldly and steadily. A gentleman can make up bis mind 
to stand up against almost any blow. Wl\ 5 ^, take yourself. Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet. If there’s a blow to l>e indicted on you, 
you naturally think of your family. Ybu ask yourself, how would all 
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them ancestors of yours, away to Julias Cffisar—not to beyond him 
at present—^have borne that blow; yon remember scores of them that 
woold haTO boime it well; and yon bear it well on their acconnts, and 
to maintain ttie family credit. That’s the way yon orgno, and that’s 
the way ^ott act, Sir Leiftoster Dedlock, Baronet.” * 

^ Sir Leicester, leaning back in his chair, and grtteping the elbows, 
sits looking a^him with a stony face. 

“Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock,” proceeds Mr. Backet, “thas pre¬ 
paring yon, let rile beg of yon not to tronble your mind, for a moment, 
as to anything having^ come to my knowledge. I know so much about 
so many character^, high and low, that a piece of information more or 
less, don’t signify a straw. *1 don’t suppose there’s a move on the 
boara^hat would surprise me; and as to this or that move having 
taken place, why my knowing it is no odds at all; "any possible move 
whatever (provided it’s in a wTong direction) being a probable move 
according to my experience. Therefore, what I say to you, Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, is, don’t you go and let yourself bo put 
out of the way, because of my knowing anything of your family 
affairs.” 

“ I thank you for your preparation,” returns Sir Leicester, after a 
silence, without moving hand, foot, or foaturc; “ which I hope is not 
necessary, though I give it credit for being well intended. Be so 
good as to go on. Also; ” Sir Leicester seems to shrink in the 
shadow of his figure; “ also, to take a seat, if you have no objection.” 

None at all. Mr. Bucket brings a chair, and diminishes his shadow. 
“ Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, with this short preface I come 
to the point. Lady Dedlock-” 

Sir Leicester raises himself in his seat, and stares at him fiercely. 
Mr. Backet brings the finger into play as an emollient. 

“ Lady Dedlock, you see she’s universally admired. That’s what 
ner Ladyship is;•she’s universally admired,” says Mr. Bucket. 

“ I would greasy prefer, officer,” Sir LSicester returns, stiffly, “my 
Lady’s name being entirely omitted from this discussion.” 

“ So would I, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, but—it’s impossibW’ 

“Impossible?” 

Mr. Bucket shakes hm relentless head. 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Barone^ it’s altogether impossible. What 
I have got to say, is about hm* Ladyship. She is the pivot-it all 
turns on.” 

“ Officer,” retorts Sir Xtoicester, with a fieiy eye, and a miivering 
lip, “you Imow.your duty. Do your duty; but bo careful nor to over¬ 
step it. I would ifot Buffer it. I would not endure it. You bring 
my Lady’s name into this cominunicBtion, upon your responsibility 
—^upon your responsibility. My Lady’s name is not a name for 
common persons to trifle with 1 ” • 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I say what I must say j and no 
more.” 
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^ The Cruel Finger. 

“ I hope it may prove so. Very well. Go on. Go on, sir! ” 
Glancing ati^ie angry eyes whioh now avoid him, and at the angry 
figure tremhlmg from head to foot, yet striving to be stiOll, Mr. Bucket 
feels his way with his forefinger, and in a low voice proceeds. 

“ Sir Li^ester Pedlock, Baronet, it becomes my duty to tell you 
that the deceased Mr. Tidkinghom long entertained mistrusts and 
.suspicions of Lady Dedlock.” 

“ If he had dared*to breathe them to me, sir—which fie never did 
—1 would have killed him myself I exclaims Sir Leicester, striking 
his hand upon*the table. But, in the very heat and fury of the act, 
he stops, fixed by the knowing eyes •of Mr. Bucket, whose forefinpr is 
slowly going, and who, with mingled confidence and •patience, snakes 
his head. ' ^ 

“ Sir Leicester Blalock, the deceased Mr. Tulkinghoni was deep 
and close; and what he fully had in his mind in the very beginning, 
I can’t quite take upon myself to say. But I know from his lips, that 
he long ago suspected Lady Dedlook of having discovered, through 
the sight of some bandwriting—in this very house, and when you 
yourself, Sir Leicester Dedlock, were present—the existence, in great 
poverty, of a certain person, who had been her lover before you 
courted her, and who ought to have been her husband; ” Mr. Bucket 
stops, and deliberately repeats, “ ought to have been her husband; not 
a doubt about it. I know from his lips, that when that person soon 
afterwards died, he suspected Lady Dedlock of visiting his wretched 
lodging, and his wretched grave, alone and in secret. I know from 
my own inquiries, and through my eyes and ears, that Lady Dedlock 
did make such visit, in the dress of her own maid; for the deceased 
Mr. Tulkinghorn employod'mo to reckon up her Ladyship—if you’ll 
excuse my making use of tho term we commonly employ—and I 
reckoned her up, so far, completely. I confronted the maid, in tho 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with a witness who had been Lady 
Dedlock’s guide; and there ^^ouldn’t 1 m the shadovPof a doubt that 
she had worn the young woman’s dress, unknown to her. Sir 
Lqjgester Dedlock, Baronet, I did endeavour to pave the way a little 
towards these unpleasant disclosures, yesterday, by saying ^it very 
strange things happened even in high families sometimes. All this, 
and moi*e, has happened in your own family, and to and through your 
own Ladjr* It’s my belief that the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn followed 
up these inquiries to the hour of his.death; and that he and Lady 
Dedlock even had bad blood between them upon the matter, that very 
night, ifow, only you put that to Lady Dedlock, Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet; and ask her Ladyshil) whether, ^ven after he had 
left here, she didn’t go down to his chambers with the intention of 
saying something further to him, dressed in a loose black mantle with 
a deep fringe to it.” ^ • 

Sir Leicester sits like a statue, gazing at the cruel finger that is 
probing the life-blood of his heart. 
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“You wjt that to her Ladyship, Sir Leicester Dedlook, Baronet, 
from me, jispector Bucket of the Detective. And i£ her Ladyship 
makes any difficulty about admitting of it, you tell her that it’s no use; 
that Inspector Bucket knows it, and knows that she passed the soldier 
as you called him (though he’s not in the army now), and^knows that 
she knows she passed him, on the staircase. Now, Sir Leicester 
Dcdlock, Baronet, why do I relate all this ? ” * 

Sir Leicetter, who has covered his face with his hands, uttering a' 
single groan, requests him to pause for a moment. By-and*by he 
takes his hands away; and so preserves his dignity and outward 
calmness, though there is no mor» colour in his face than in his white 
hair, that Mr. Bpeket is a little awed by him. Something frozen and 
fixed is upon his manner, over and above its usual shell of haughti¬ 
ness* and Mr. Bucket soon detects an unusual slowness in his speech, 
with now and then a curious trouble in beginning, w'hich occasions 
him to utter inarticulate sounds. With such sounds, he now breaks 
silence; ^on, however, controlling himself to say, that he does not 
comprehend why a gentleman so faithful and zealous as the late Mr. 
Tulkinghorn should have communicated to him nothing of this 
painful, this distressing, this unlooked-for, this overwhelming, this 
incrediblo intelligence. 

“Again, Sir Leioestor Dedlock, Baronet,” returns Mr. Bucket, 
“ put it to her Ladyship to clear that up. Put it to her Ladyship, if 
you think it right, from Inspector Bucket of tho Detective. You’ll 
find, or Pm much mistaken, that tho deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn had 
the intention of communicating the whole to you, as soon as he con¬ 
sidered it ripe; and further, that he had given her Ladyship so to 
understand. Why, he might have been going to reveal it the very 
mormug when I 'examined tho body! You don’t know what I’m 
going to say and do, five minutes from this present time, Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet; and supposing I was to bo picked off now, you 
might wonder v^Jjy I hadn’t done it, don’t you see ? ” 

True. Sir Leicester, avoiding, with fiome trouble, those obtrusive 
sounds, says “ True.” At this juncture, a considerable noise of voices 
is hoard in the hall. Mr. Bucket, after listening, goes to tho librttfy- 
door, ^ftly unlocks and opens it, and listens again. Then he draws 
in his head, and whispers, humedly, but composedly, “ ^ir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, this unfortuned family affair has taken air, as I 
expected it might; the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn being cut down so 
sudden. The chance to hush *it, is to lot in these people now in a 
wrangle with your footmen. Would you mind sitting quiet—on the 
family account—while I reckon ’em up ? And would you just throw 
in a nod, when I Seem to ask you for it ? ” 

Sir Leicester indistinctly ansu ors, “ Officer. The best you can, the 
best you can! ” and Mr. Bucket, with a nod and a sagacious crook of 
the forefinger, slips down into ,the hall,'where the voices quickly die 
away. He is not long in returning, a few paces ahead ox Mercury, 
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and a brother deity alsa powdered and in peach-blossomed smalls, 
who bear bet^en them a chair in which is an incapable old' man. 
Another man and two women come behind. Directing the pitching 
of the chair, in an affable and easy manner, Hr. Backet dismisses the 
Mercuries, and locks the door again. Sir Leicester looks on at tliis 
inyasion of the sacr^ precincts with an icy stafe. « 

“ Now, perhaps you may know me, ladies and gentlemen,” says Mi-. 
)3ucket, in a confidential voice. “I am Inspector BnCket of the 
Detective, I am; and this,” producing tho tip of his convenient little 
staff from his Ift-east-pocket, “ is my authority. Now, you wanted to 
SCO Sir Leicester De^ock, Baronet.* Well! Yon do see him; and, 
mind you, it ain’t every one as is admitted to that* honour. Your 
name, old gentleman, is Small weed; that’s what your name jg; I 
know it well.” 

“ Well, and you never heard any harm of it! ” cries Mr. Smollweed 
in a shriU loud voice. , 

“ You don’t happen to know why they killed tho pig, do you ? ” 
retorts Mr. Backet, with a steadfast look, but without loss of temper. 

“Nol” 

“Why, they killed him,” says Mr. Bucket, “on account of his 
having so much cheek. Don’t g^t into the same position, because 
it isn’t worthy of you. You ain’t in the habit of conversing with a 
deaf person, aro you ? ” 

“Yes,” snarls Mr. Smallweed, “my wife’s deaf.” 

“ That accounts for your pitching your voice so high. But as she. 
ain’t here, just pitch it an octave or two lower, will you, and I’ll not 
only be obUged to you, but *t*ll do you more credit,” says Mr. Bucket. 
“ This other gentleman is in. the preaching line, I think ? ” 

“ Name of Ohadband,” Mr. Smallweed puts in, speaking henceforth 
in a much lower key. 

“ Once had a friend and brother serjeant of the same name,” says 
Mr. Bucket, offering his hand. “ and consequently feeb*a liking for it. 
Mrs. Ohadband, no doubt ? ” ’* • 

“ And Mrs. Snagsby,” Mr. Smallweed introduces. 

‘^'Husband a law-stationer, and a friend of my own,” say^g Mr. 
Bucket. “ Love him like a brother!—Now, what’s up ? ” 

“ Do you mean what business have we come upon ? ” Mr. Smallweed 
asks, a little dashed by the suddenness of this turn. 

“ Ah I You know what I mean. Let us hear what it’s all about 
in presence of Sir Leicester Dedlock, ]l^arouet. Come.” 

Mr. Sm|llweed, beckoning Mr. Ohadband, takes a moment’s counsel 
with him in a whisper. Mr. Ohadband, expressiim a considerable 
amount of oil from the pores of his forehead and Iho palms of his 
bands, says cloud, “Yes. You’first!.” and retires to his former 
place. 

“ I was tho client and friefld of Mr« Tulkingfiorn,” pipes Grand¬ 
father Smallweed, then ; “ I did business with him. I was useful to 
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him, and h& was nseM to me. Krook, dead and ^one, was my 
bfotheism'^law. He was own brother to a brimstone^iagpie—least- 
ways Mss. Smallweed, I oome into Krook’s property. I examined 
all his papers and all his effects. They was all dug out under my 
eyes. Thero was a bundle of letters belonging to a dead and gone 
lodger, as was hid away at the bock of a sholf in the side of Lady 
Jane’s bed-j-his cat’s bed. Ho hid all manner of things away, every--’ 
wheres. Mr. Tulkinghom wanted ’em and got 1)m, but I looked ’em • 
over first. I’m a man of business, and 1 took a squinji at ’em. They 
was letters from the lodger’s syreetheart, and she signed Houoria. 
Hoar mo, that’s not a common name, Honoria, is it ? There’s no lady 
in this houso tffat signs Honoria, is there ? O no, I don’t think so! 

O I don’t think so I And not in the same hand, perhaps ? 0 no, 

I don’t think so 1 ” • 

Here Mr. Smallweed, seized with a fit of coughing in the midst of 
Lis triumph, breaks off to ejaculate, “ O dear me! 0 Lord I I’m 
shaken all to pieces 1 ” 

“Now, when you’re ready,” says Mr. Bucket, after awaiting his 
recovery, “ to come to onything that concerns Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet, hero the gentleman sits, yon know.” 

“ Haven’t I come to it, Mr. Bucket'? ” cries Grandfather Small¬ 
wood. “ Isn’t the gentleman concerned yet ? Not with Captain 
Hawdon, and his ever affectionate Honoria, and their child into tho 
bargain ? Come, then, I want to know where those letters are. That 
concerns me, if it don’t concern Sir Leicester Dcdlook. I will know 
whore they are. I Won’t have ’em disappear so quietly. I handed ’em 
over to my friend and solicitor, Mr. Tulkmghorn; not to anybody else.” 

“ Why he paid- you for them, you know, and handsome too,” says 
Mr. Bucket. 

“ I don’t care for that. I want to know who’s got ’em;. And I tell 
you what wo wanjt—^what we all hero want, Mr. Bucket. Wo want 
moro painstaking and search-making into this murder. We know 
where the interest and the motive was, and you have not done enough. 
If George tho vagabond dragoon had any hand in it, he was onl^au 
accomplice, and was set on. You know what I mean as well as any 
man.” 

“ Now I tell you what,” saprs Mr. Bucket, instantaneously altering 
his manner, coming dose to him, and communicating an extraordinary 
fascination to the forofingoi*, ‘^I am damned if I am o-goiug to have 
my case spoilt, or interfered with, or anticipated by so much as half 
a second of time, by any human being in creation. You ^ant more 
painstaking and coarch-makiug ? You do ? Ho you see this hand, 
and do you think that I don’t know tho right time to stretch it out, 
and put it on tho arm that fired that shot ? ” 

Such is ^0 dread.* power of the man. and so tembly evident it is 
that he makes no idle boast, ^tHat Mr. Smallweed begins to apologise. 
Mr. Bucket, dibinissing his sudden anger, checks'him. 
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The advioe I dve 7011, is, don’t yon trouble jour head about the 
murder. That’s mj affidr. You keep half an eje on the neivi^pors; 
and 1 shouldn’t wonder if jou was to read something about it before 
long, if you look sharp. 1 know my business, and that’s all I’vo got 
to say to you*on that subject. Now about those^ettors. You want 
to ]^ow who’s got ’euK I don’t mind telling you. I have got ’em. 
Is* that the packet ? ” ^ 

• Mr. Smallweed looks, with greedy eyes, at the little bundle Mr. 
Bucket produces from a mysterious part of his coat, and .identifios it 
as the same. v 

“What have you got to say next*^” asks Mr. Bucket. “Now, 
don’t open your mouth too wide, because you don't l0ok handsome 
when you do it.” 

“ I want five hundred pound.” 

“ No, you don’t; you mean fifty,” says Mr. Bucket, humorously. 

It appears, however, that Mr. Smallweed moans five hundred. 

“ That is, I am deputed by Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, to con¬ 
sider (without admitting or promising anything) this bit of business,” 
soys Mr. Bucket; Sir Leicester mechanically bows his head; “ and 
you ask mo to considor a proposal of five hundred pounds. Why, it’s 
an unreasonable proposal I Two fifty would bo bad enough, but better 
than that. Hadn’t you better say two fifty ? ” 

Mr. Smallweed is quite clear that ho had bettor not. 

“ Then,” says Mr. Bucket, “ let’s hear Mr. Chadband. Lord I 
Many a time I’ve heard my old fellow-sorjcant of that name; and a 
moderate man ho was in all resnccts, as ever I come across! ” 

Thus invited, Mr, Chadband steps forth, and, after a little sleek 
smiling and a little oil-grinding wi&tho palms of his. hands, delivers 
himself as follows; 

“ My friends, wo we now—Bachael my wife, and I—^in the mansions 
of tho rich jmd great. Why arc wo now in the mansions of the rich 
and great, my friends ? Is it because wei» are invited Because we 
are bidden to feast with them, because we are bidden to rejoice with 
them? because we are bidden to play tho lute witli them, because wo 
are bidden to dance with them? No. Then why are we hcropmy 
friends? Air we in possession of a sinfiil secret, and doo wo requii'o 
com, and wine*,’and oil—or, what is much the same thing, money— 
for tho keeping thereof ? Probably so, my friends.” 

“You’re a man of business, you arej” returns Mr. Bucket, very 
attentivo; “ and consequently you’ro going on to mention what tho 
nature of ydur secret is. You are right. You couldn’t do better.’’ 

“Let us then, my brother, in a spirit*of love,” i^ays Mr. Cliad- 
'band, with a cunning eye, “proceed untoo it. Rachael, my wife, 
advance! ” * * 

Mrs. Chadband, more than xcady, so advanoca as to jostle her 
husband into the hack-gronnd, and confronts Mr. Bucket with a hard 
frowning smilo. 
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“ Siaoe you want to know what we know ” says she, “ I’ll toll you. 

I helped to bring up Miss Hawdon, her Ladyship’a(daughter. I was 
in the service of her Ladyship’s sister, who was very sensitive to the 
disgrace her Ladyship brought upon her, anf gave out, even to her 
Ladyship, that the child was dead—she was'very nearlyjso—when she 
was born. But she% alive, and I know her.” jWith these words, and 
a laugh, and laying a hitter stress on the word “Ladyship,” Mrs. 
ChadbimS folds her arms, and looks implacably at Mr. Backet. 

“ I suppose now,” returns that officer, “ you will he expecting a 
twenty-pound note, or a present of about that figure ? ” 

Mrs. Ohadhand merely lau^s, and contemptuously tells him ho 
can “ offer ” tjventy pence. 

“My friend the law-stationer’s good lady, over there,” says Mr. 
Bucket, luring Mrs. Snagsby forward with the finger. “ What may 
your game be, ma’am ? ” 

Mrs. Snagsby is at first prevented, by tears and lamentations, from 
stating the nature of her game; but % degrees it confusedly comes 
to light, that she is a woman overwhelmed with injuries and wrongs, 
whom Mr. Snagsby has habitually deceived, abandoned, and sought 
to keep in darkness, and whose chief comfort, under her afflictions, 
has been the sympathy of the late Mr.. Tulkinghorn; who showed so 
much commiseration for her, on one occasion of his calling in Cook’s 
Court in the absence of her perjured husband, that she has of late 
habitually carried to him all her woes. Everybody it appears, tho 
present company excepted, has plotted against Mrs. Snagsby’s peace. 
There is Mr, Guppy, clerk to Kenge and Carboy, who was at first as 
open as tbe sun at noon, but who suddenly shut up as close as mid¬ 
night, under tlie influence—no doubt—of Mr. Snagsby’s suborning 
and tampering. 'There is Mr. Weovle, friend of Mr. Guppy, wdio 
lived mysteriously up a court, owing to tho like coherent causes. 
Tkore was Erooh, deceased ; there was Nimrod, deceased; and there 
was Jo, deceased ; and they were “ all in it.” In what, Mrs. Snagsby 
does not with ^particularity express; ^ut she knows that Jo was Mr. 
Snagsby’s son, “as w'ell as if a trumpet had spoken it,” and she 
followed Mr. Snagsby when he went on his last visit to the b(^,' andt 
if h^ was not his son why did he go ? The one occupation of her 
life has been, for some time back, to follow Mr. Snags% to and fro, 
and up and down, and to piece auspicious circumstances together—and 
every circumstance that has happened has been most suspicions ; and 
in ^s ivay she has pursued her object of detecting and confound¬ 
ing her false husband, night*and day. Thus did it come^to pass that 
she brought the Ohadbands and Mr. Tulkinghom together, and con¬ 
ferred with Mr.TTulkinghom on the change in Mr. Guppy, and helped, 
to turn up the circumstances in which the present company are "inte¬ 
rested, casually, by the waysidebeing still, and ever, on the great 
high road that is to terminate in Mf. Snagsby’s full exposure and a 
matrimonial separation. All this, Mrs. Snagsby, as an injured woman, 
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and tho friend of Mrs. Chadband, and tbe follower of Mr. Obadband, 
and the mourner of the late Mr. Tulkjnghom, is hero to certify under 
the seal of confidince, with every possible ooufasion and involvement 
possible and impossibk; having no pecuniary motive whatever, no 
scheme or project but the one mentioned; and bringing here, and 
taking everywhere, her own dense atmosphere of dust, arising from 
the ceaseless working of her mill of jealousy. 

.While this exordium is in hand—and it takes some time—Mr. 
Jiucket, who has seen •through the transparency of Mrs. Snagsby’s 
vinegar at a glance, confers with his familiar demon, and .bestows his 
shrewd attention oh the Ghadbands and Mr. Smallwecd. Sir Leicester 
Dedlock remains immovable, with thS same icy surface upon him; 
except that he once or twice looks towards Mr. Backet,gas relying on 
that officer alone of all mankind. 

“ Very good,” says IMfy. Bucket, “^ow I understand you, yon know; 
and, being deputed by Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, to look into 
this little matter,” again Sir Leicester mechanically bows in ccyifirma- 
tion of the statement, “ can give it my fair and full attention. Now I 
won’t allude to conspiring to extort money, or anything of that sort, 
because we are men and women of tho world here, and our object is 
to make things pleasant. But I tell you what I do wonder at; I am 
surprised that you should think of making a noise below in the hall. 
It was so opposed to your interests. That’s what I look at.” 

“ We wanted to get in,” pleads Mr. Smallwecd. 

“ Why, of course, you wanted to get in,” Mr. Bucket asserts with 
cheerfulness; “ but for a old gentleman at your time of life—what I 
call truly venerable, mind you!—with his wits sharpened, as I have 
no doubt they ore, by the loss uf the use of his limbs, which occasions 
all his animation to mount upnnto his head—not to consider, that if 
he don’t keep such a business as the present as close as possible it 
can’t be worth a mag to him, is so curious! You see your temper 
got tho l)etter of you; that’s where you lost ground,” says Mr. Bucket 
in an argumentative and friendly way. ' 

“ I only said I wouldn’t go, without one’bf the scrvaifts came up to 
Sir Leicester Dedlock,” returns Mr. Small weed. 

“That’s it! That’s where your temper got tho bettor of you. 
Now, you keep it under another time, and you’ll make money by it.^ 
Shall I ring foe them to carry you down ? ” ’ ' 

“ When are we to hear more of this ? ” Mrs. Chadband sternly 
demands. 

“ Bless your heart for a true woman I Always curious, font 
delightful E0X is I ” replies Mr. Bucket,’ with gallantry. “ I shall 
have the pleasure of giving you a call to-morrow or next day—not 
forgetting Mr. Smallwecd and his proposal of two ^ifty.” 

“ Five hundred! ” exclaims Mr. Small weed. « 

“ All right! Nominally five huni&ed; ” Mr. Bucket Has his hand 
on tho bell-rope; “s/iaZZ I wish'’you goo^day for the pi’osent, on tho 
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ptrt of mfeeM and the gentleman of the house ? he asks in an 
uisinnating tone. 

Kohody haTing tho hardihood to object to his d(^g ho, ho does it, 
and the party retire as they came up. Mr. Bucket follows them to 
tho door; and returning, says with an air of dhious business; 

Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, it’s for you to consider whether 
or not to buy this 19. I i^ould recommend, on the w£lo1o, it’s being 
bought up myself; and I think it may be bought pretty cheap. You 
see, that<little pickled cowoumber of a Mrs. Si^g^by has been used 
by all sides of the speculation, and has done a deid more harm in 
bringing odds and ends together than if she had meant it. Mr. 
Tul^ghom, deceased, he heldiall these horses in his hand, and could 
have droTO ’^m his own way, I haren’t a doubt; but he was fetched 
off tho box head-foremost, and now they have got their legs over the 
tiroes, and are oU dragging and palling their own ways. 80 it is, 
and such is life. The cat’s away, and ^e mice they play; the frost 
breaks up, and the water iiins. Now, with regard to the party to bo 
apprehended.” 

Sir Leicester seems to wako, though his eyes have been wide open; 
and he looks intently at Mr. Bucket, as Mr. Bucket refers to his 
watch. 

“ The parly to bo apprehended is now in this house,” proceeds Mr. 
Buckot, putting up Ms watch with a steady hand, and with rising 
spirits, “and I’m about to take her into custody in your presence. 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, don’t you say a word, nor yet stir. 
There’ll bo no noise, and no disturbance at all. I’ll come back in the 
course of the evening, if agreeable to you, and endeavour to meet your 
wishes respecting this uiffortunate family matter, and the nobbiest 
way of keeping it quiet. Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, don’t 
you be nervous on account of the apprehension at present coming off* 
You shall see tho whole case clear, from first to last.” 

Mr. Bucket rings, goes to tho door, briefly whispers Mercury, shuts 
tho door, and-stands behind it with Ms arms folded. After a suspense 
of a minute <or two, tho door slowly opens, and a French woman 
enters. Mademoiselle Hortense. 

The moment she is in the room, Mr. Buckot claps the doorto, and 
puts Ms back against it. Tho suddenness of tho noise occasions her 
to turn; and then, for tho first time she sees Sir Lcic^pter Dedlock in 
Mb chair. 

“ I ask you pardon,” she mutters hurriedly. “ They tell me there 
was no ono hero.” 

Her step towards the door brings her front to front with Mr. Bucket. 
Suddenly a spasm shoots across her face, and she turns deadly 
pale. * 

“This is my lodger, Sir Leicester Dedlock,” says Mr. Bucket, 
nodding at her. “ This foreign young woman has been my lodger for 
some weeks back.’' ^ 
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» What do Sir Leicester care for that, you think, my angel ? *' returns 
Mademoiselle, in a jocular strain. 

“ Why, my vigel” returns Mr. Bucket, “ we shall see.” 

Mademoiselle Hortense eyes him with a scowl upon her tight face, 
which gradually cBliges into a smile of scorn.. “You are very 
mysterieiise. hse you drunk ? ” 

“ Tolotafile soher, iny angelf ’ returns Mr. Bucket. 

“ I come from arriving at this so detestable house with your wife. 
*Your wife have le£| me, since some minutes. They tell me down¬ 
stairs that your wife is here. I come here, and your wife is not hero. 
What is the intention of this fool’s pky^ say then ? Madoinoiscllo 
demands,with her arms composedly crossed, hut with something in 
her dark cheek beating like a clock. 

Mr. Bucket merely shakes the finger at'her. 

“ Ah. my God, you are an unhappy idiot 1 ” cries Mademoiselldfwith 
a toss of her head afid a laugh.—“ Leave me to pass down-stairs, great 
pig.” With a stamp of her foot, and a menace. 

“ Now, Mademoiselle,” says Mr. Bucket, in a cool detenhined way, 
“ you go and sit down upon, that sofy.” 

“ I will not sit down upon nothing,” she replies, with a shower of nods. 

“ Now, Mademoiselle,” repeats Mr. Bucket, making no demonstra¬ 
tion, except with the finger; “ you sit down upon that sofy.” 

“Why?” 

« Because I take you into custody on a charge of murder, and you 
don’t need to be told it. Now, I want to be polite to one of your sex 
and a foreigner, if 1 con. If 1 can’t, 1 must be rough; and there’s 
rougher ones outside. What I am to bo, depends on you. So 1 
recommend you, as a friend, afore another half a blessed moment has 
passed over your head, to gp and sit down upon that sofy.” 

Mademoiselle complies, saying in a concentrated voice, while that 
something in her cheek beats fast and hard, “ You are a Bevil.” 

“ Now, you see,” Mr. Bucket proceeds approvingly, “ you’re coip- 
fortable, and conducting yourself as I should exjieei^ foreign young 
woman of your sense to do. * So I’ll give you a piece of advice, and 
it’s this, Don’t you talk too much. You’re not expected to say any- 
thhfg here, and you can't keep too quiet a tongue in your head. In 
diort, the less you Parlay, the better, you know,” Mr. Bucket *1 b very 
complacent gver this French explani^on. 

Mademoiselle, with that tigerish expansion of the mouth, and her 
black eyes darting fire upon him, sits upriglit on the sofa in a rigid 
state, with lier hands clenched—and her feet too, one might suppose— 
muttering, “ O, you Bucket, you are a Bevil! ” 

“ Now, Sir Leicester De^ock, Baronet,” says Mr. Bucket, and from 
this time forth the finger never rests, “ this young Woman, my lodger, 
was her Ladyship’s maid at the time 1 have m'entioned to you; and 
this young woman, besides being exttac»dinary vehement and passio^te 
against her Ladyship after b^ng discharged-” 
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“ Lie I ” cries Mademoiselle. “ I discliarge myself.” * 

” Now, why don’t you teke my advice ? ” returns Mr. Bucket, in an 
impressive, almost in an imploring tone. “ I’m surprilbd at the indis¬ 
creetness you commit. You’ll say something that’ll be used against 
you, you know. You’re sure to come to it. Nwer you mind what I 
say till it’s given in evidence. It is n<it addressed to you#’ 

“ DiscWge, too 1 ” *crie8 Mademoiselle, furiously, ** by her Lady¬ 
ship! Eh, my foith, a pretty Ladyship! Why, I r-r-r-ruin myc 
character b^ remaining with a Ladyship so infame! ” 

Upon my .soul I wonder at you I ” Mr. Bucket remonstrates. “ I 
thought the French wore a polite nation, I did, really.' Yet to hear a 
female going on like that, before Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baienet! ” 

“ He is a poer abused I ” cries Mademoiselle. “ 1 spit upOn his 
housi^ upon his name, upon his imbecility,” all of which she makes 
the carpet represent. “ Oh, that ho is a great n]^n I 0 yes, superb! 
0 Heavent Bah!” 

, “Well,,Sir Leicester Dcdlock,” proceeds Mr. Bucket, “this in¬ 
temperate foreigner also angrily took it into her head that she had 
established a claim upon Mr. Tulkinghorn, deceased, by attending on 
the occasion I told you of, at his chambers; though she was liberally 
paid for her time and trouble.” 

“ Lie! ” cries Mademoiselle. “ I ref-nso his money alltogezzer.” 

(“ If you mil Parlay, you know,” says Mr, Bucket, parenthetically, 
“ you must take the consequences.) ' Now, whether she became my 
lodger, Sir Leicester Dedlock, with any deliberate intention then 
of doing this deed and blinding me, I give no opinion on; but she 
lived in my house, in that capacity, at the time that she was hovering 
about the chambers of the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn with a view to a 
wrangle, and likewise persecuting and half frightening the life out of 
an unfortunate stationer.” 

“ Lie! ” erics Mademoiselle. “ All lie! ” 

. “ The murder wa?; committed. Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, and 
you know imdcr what circumstances. JSTow, I beg of yon to follow 
me close with ydur attention for a minute of two. I was sent for, and 
the case was entrusted to me. I examined the place, and the body, and 
the ppers, and everything. From information I received (from a 
clerk m the same house) I took George into custody, as having been 
seen hanging about there, on the night, and at very nigh the time, of 
the murder; also, as having been overheard in high words with the 
deceased on former occasions—even threatening him, as the witness 
made out. If you ask me, Sir Leicester Dedlock, whether from the 
first Ilralieved George to he ihe murderer, I tell you candidly No; 
bat he might be, notwithstanding; and there was enough against him 
to make it my d^ty.to take him, and get him kept under remand. 
Now. observe 1 ” 

At» Mr. Bucket he^ds forward in some excitement—for him—and 
inaugurates what he is going to say with one ghostly beat of his fore- 
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finger in the* air, Mademoiselle Hortense fixes her black ej^ npon* 
him with a dark ^own, and sets her dry lips closely and firmly 
together. f 

“ 1 went home, Sw Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, at night, and found 
this young womim naving supper with my wife, Mrs. Bucket. She 
had made % mighty show of being fond of Mrs. Bucket fiom her first 
offering herself as qur lodger, but that night sl^e made more than ever 
,~in fact, overdid ib Likewise she overdid her respect, and all that, 
for the lamented memory of the deceased Mr. Tullanghdm. By the 
living liord it flashed upon me, as I sat opposite to her at the table 
and saw her with a knife in her hand, that she had done it! ” 

Mademo^Ue is hardly audible, ib straining through her teeth and 
lips the words “ You are a Devil.” • 

“Now where,” pursues Mr. Bucket, “had she been on the niyjht of 
the murder ? She had been to the theayter. (She really was there, 

I have since found, ^oth before the deed and after it.) I knew I had 
an artfal customer to deal with, and that proof would be vei^y difficult; 
and 1 laid a trap for her—such a trap as 1 never laid yet, and such a 
ventur as 1 never made yet. I worked it out in my mind while 1 was 
talking to her at supper. When 1 went up-stairs to bed, our bouse 
being small and this yoxmg woman’s ears sharp, 1 stuffed the sheet 
into Ml'S. Bucket’s mouth thc^t she shouldn’t say a word of surprise, 
and told her all about ib—My dear, don’t you give your mind to that 
again, or I shall link your feet together at the ankles.” Mr. Bucket, 
breaking off, has mode a noiseless descent upon Mademoiselle, and 
laid his heavy hand upon her shoulder. 

“ What is the matter with you now ? ” she asks him. 

“ Don’t you think any moib,” returns Mr. Bucket, with admonitory 
finger, “of throwing yourself out of window. That’s what’s the 
matter with me. Come! Just take my arm. You needn’t get up; 
I’ll sit down by you. Now take my arm, will you ? I’m a married 
man, you know; you’re acquainted with my wife. Just take my arm*” ^ 
Vainly endeavouring to moisten those dry lips, withaa painful sound,' 
she struggles with herself an^ complies.* * 

“ Now we’re all right again. Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, this 
casefisould never have been the case it is, but for Mrs. Bucket, ^ho is 
a woman in fifty thousand—in a hundred and fifty thousand 1 To 
throw this young woman off her guard, I have never set foot in our 
house since; though I’ve communicated with Mrs. Bucket, in the 
baker’s loaves and in the milk, as often os required. My whispered 
words to Mrs. Bucket, when she had' the sheet in her mouth, were, 
‘My doar|^can yon throw her off continually with natural accounts of 
my suspicions against George, and this,'and that, and t’other ? Can 
you do without rest, and keep watch upon her, ^igllt and day? Can 
you undertake to say, She shall do nothing without my knowledge, 
she shall be my prisoner without suspecting it. she shall no more 
escape £rom me than fr(»a dehth, and her life ^all be my life, and 

• 2 Q 
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•her soul’Uijr eonl, till I have got her, if she did this xaifider ? ’ Mrs. 
Bucket i^e^s to lae, as well as she could speak} on account of Uie sheet} 
* Buckets! can I * And she has acted up to it glorious*)” 

“ Lies i ” Mademoiselle inteiroses, “ All Kes, my feiend I ” 

“ Sir Leicester Bedlock, Baronet, how did my ^loulations come out 
under ihese circumstances ? When I calculated that this* impetuous 
young woman would overdo it in new directions, was I wrong or 
right"? I was right. What does she try to do ? Don’t lot it give 
you a turn ?* To throw tho murder on her I^adydiip.” 

Sir Iieicostor rises from his chair, and staggers down again. 

“ And she got encouragement in it from hearing thht I was always 
here, which was done a’ purposS. Now, open that pocket-book of 
mine, Sir Leicester Dedlock, if I may take Ihe liberty of throwing it 
towai^ you, and look at the letters sent to me, each with the two 
words, Lady Dbdlook, in it. Open the one ^eoted to yourself, 
which I stopped this very morning, and read the three words, Lady 
DjiDiiOOK, JifuBDisnEss, in it. These letters -have been faUing about 
like a shower of lady-birds. What do you say now to Mrs. Bucket, 
from her spy-place, having seen them all written by this young 
woman 9 What do you say to Mrs. Bucket having, within this half- 
hour, secured the corresponding ink and paper, fellow half-sheets 
and what not ? What do you say to Mijs. Bucket having watched the 
posting of ’em every one by tbis young woman. Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet?” Mr. Bucket asks, triumphant in his admiration of his 
lady’s genius. 

Two things are especially observable, as Mr. Bucket proceeds to a 
conclumon. First, that he seems im 2 >ercopiibly to establish a dreadful 
right of properly in Mademoiselle. Secondly, that the very atmo¬ 
sphere she breathes seems to narrow and contract about her, as if a 
close net, or a pall, were being drawn nearer and yet nearer around 
her hreathlesB figure. 

. •“There is no doubt that her Ladyship was on the spot at the 
eventful jperiod,^ says Mr. Bucket; “ ai\(i my foreign friend here saw 
her, I believe, fAm the upper part of the staircase. Her Ladyship 
and George and iny foreign mend were all pretty close on one 
another’s heels. But that don’t signify any more, so I’ll not go*into 
it. I found the wadding of the pistol with which the deceased Mr. 
Tulkinghom was shot. 1^ was a bit of the printed description of 
your house at Chesney Wold. Not mudh in that, you’U say, Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet. I^o. But when my foreign friend hero 
is so thoroughly off her guard as to think it a safe time to tear up tho 
rest of that lea^ and when Mrs. Bucket puts Ihe pieces together and 
finds the waddingjvanting, ifbegius to look like Queer Street.” 

“ These are very long lies,” Mademomelle interposes. “ You prose 
great deal. Is it that you have almost all finished, or are you speaking 
always ? ” , 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,”^ proceeds Mr. Backet, wlu> 
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deliglits in a full title, and does violence to himself when he dispensoi * 
with any fragment of it, “ ihe lest point in the case which X ^ now 
going to mentilb, shows the necessity of patience in our hnstness, and 
never doing a thing in a htirry. I watched this yonng woman yester¬ 
day, without her knowledge, when she was looking at the funeral, in 
company with my wife, who planned to take hei there; and I had so 
much to convict her, and 1 saw such an expression in her face, and 
any mind so rose against her malice towards her Ladyshipj and the 
time was altogether* such a time for bringing down what you may 
call retribution upon her, that if I had boon a younger hand with less 
experience, I should have taken h|r, certain. Equally, last night, 
when her Ladyship, os is so universally admired I am sure, come 
home, looking—why. Lord I a man might almost say l&o Venus rising 
from the. ocean, it was so unpleasant and inconsistent to think (tf hqr 
being charged vrith a. murder of which she was innocent, that I felt 
quite to want to put an end to the job. What should I have lost ? 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I should have lost the weapon. My 
prisoner here proposed to Mrs. Bucket, after the departure of the 
funeral, that they shauld go, per bus, a little ways into the country, 
and take tea at a very decent house of entertainment. Now, near that 
house of entertainment there’s a piece of water. At tea, my prisoner 
got up to fetch her pocket-handkercher from the bedroom where the 
bonnets was; she was rather a long time gone, and came back a little 
out of wind. As soon os they came home this was reported to me by 
Mrs. Bucket, along with her observations and suspicions. I had the 
piece of water dragged by moonlight, in presence of a couple of our 
men, and the pocket-pistol wps brought up before it had boon there 
half-a-doxen hours. Now, my dear, put your arm a little further 
through mine, and hold it steady, and I sha’n’t hurt*you! ” 

In a trice Mr. Bucket snaps a handcuff on her wrist. “ That’s one,” 
says Mr. Bucket. “ Now the other, darling. Two, and all told! ” 

He rises; she rises too. “ Where,” she asks hi?tt^ darkening her 
large eyes until their drooping lids almoist conceal the^i—and yet they 
stare, “ where is your false, your treacherous and cursed wife ? ” 

“ ^e’s' gone forrard to the Police Office,” returns Mr. Bucket. 
“ ifoull see her there, my dear.” • 

“1 would like to kiss herl” exclaims Mademoiselle Hortense, 
panting tigrehs-like. 

“ You’d bite her, I suspect,” says Mr. Bucket. 

“ I would I ” making her eyes very large. “ I would love to t^r 
her, limb from limb.” 

“ Bless you, darling,” says Mr. Bucket, mth the greatest oomporare; 
“ I’m fully prepared to hear that. Your* sex have such a surprising 
animosity against one another, when you do differ. You don’t mind 
me half so much, do you y« * * 

“ No. Though you are a Dewil still.” • 

“ Angel and devil by turns, eh ? ” crick Mr. Bucket. “ But 1 am in 
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‘my legijlar einplo 3 niiont, you must consider. Let me put your shs-wl 
tidy. I’vo been lady's maid to a good many before now. Anything 
wanting to the bonnet ? There's a cab at the door.” f ’ 

Mademoiselle Hortense, casting an indignant glass, 

shakes herself perfectly neat in one shake, and looks, to do her 
justice, uncommonly ggnteel. < 

“Listen then, my angel,” says she, after several sarcastic nods. 
“ You are vgry spiritual. But can you restore him back to life ? ” , . 
Mr. Bucket answers “ Not exactly.” *• 

“That is droll. Listen yet one time. You arc very spiritual. 
Can you make a honourable lady of Her ? ” 

“ Don’t bo so malicious,” says Mr. Bucket. 

“ Or a haughfijr gentleman of Him f ” cries Mademoiselle, referring 
to Ski Leicester with ineffable disdain. “ Eh I 0 then regard him I 
The poor infant! Ha! ha I ha! ” , , 

“ Come, come, why this is worse Parlaying than the other,” says 
Mr. Bucket. “ Como along! ” 

“ You cannot do these things ? Then you can do as you please 
with me. It is but the death, it is aU the same. Let us go, my 
angel. Adieu you old man, grey. I pity you, and I des-pise you I ” 
With these last words, she snaps her teeth together, as if her mouth 
closed with a spring. It is impossible to describe how Mr. Bucket 
gets her out, but he accomplishes that feat in a manner so peculiar to 
himself; enfolding and pervading her like a cloud, and hovering 
away with her as if he were a homely Jupiter, and she the object of 
his affections. 

Sir Leicester, loft alone, remains in the same attitude as though ho 
were still listening, and his attention were still occupied. At length 
he gazes round the empty room, and finding it deserted, rises un¬ 
steadily to his feet, pushes back his chair, and walks a few steps, 
supporting himself by the taUSfe. Then he stops; and, with more of 
. those inarticulate sounds, lifts up his eyes and seems to stare at 
something. • ‘ , 

Heaven knows what he sees. The green, green woods of Chesney 
Wold, the noble house, the pictures of his forefathers, strangers 
defackig them, officers of police coarsely handling his most prebidus 
heir-looms, thousands of ffngors pointing at him, thousands of faces 
sneering at him. But if such shadows flit before him to his bewilder¬ 
ment, there is one other shadow which he can name with something 
like distinctness even yet, and ,to which alone he addresses his tearing 
of his white hair, and his extended arms. 

It is she, in association with whom, saving that she ho^ been for 
years a'main fibre of the root of his dignity and pride, he has never 
had a selfish tnonght.' It is she whom ho has loved, admired, 
hntitmred, and set up for the world to respect. It is she, vwho, at the 
cure of all the constiraiued formalities and conventionaHtiesof his life, 
has been a stock of living tenderness and love, susceptible as nothing 
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else is of being struck with the agony he feels. He sees her, ftlmn afc 
to the exclusion of himself; and cannot bear to look upon her cast 
down from thi high place she has graced so well. 

And, even to the. point of his sinking on the ground, oblivious ox 
his suffering, he can yet pronounce her name with something like dis¬ 
tinctness hi the midst of those intrusive sounds, and in a tone of 
mourning and compassion rather than reproach. 


CHAPTEE LV. 

FLIGHT. 

• 

Inspector Bucket of the Detective has not yet struck liis great blow, 
as just now chronicled, but is yet refreshing himself with*sleep jire- 
paratury to his field-day, when, through the night and along the 
freezing wintry roads, a chaise and pair comes out of Lincolnshire, 
.’uaking its way towards London. 

Eailroads shall soon traverse all this country, and with a rattle and 
a glare the engine and train shall shoot like a meteor over the wide 
night-landscapo, turning the moon paler; but, as yet, such things are 
non- "ixistent in these parts, though not wholly unexpected. Prepara¬ 
tions are afoot, measurements are made, ground is staked out. Bridges 
are begun, and their not yet united piers desolately look at one 
another over roads and strums, like brick and mortar couples with 
an obstacle to their union; fragments of embankments are thrown 
up, and left ae precipices'with torrents of rusty'Carts and barrows 
tumbling over them; tripods of tall poles appear on hilltops, where 
there are rumours of tunnels; everything looks chaotic, and abandoned 
in full hopelessness. Along the freezing loads, and through the* 
night, the post-chaise makes «ts way without a railroj^d on its mind. 

Mrs. Eouncewell, so many years housekeeper at Chesney Wold, sits 
mtlt^n the chaise; and by her side sits Mrs. Baguet with her grey 
cloak and umbrella. The old girl would prefer the bar in fih)nt, as 
being exposed to the weather, and a primitive sort of perch more in 
accordance with her usual course of travelling; but Mrs. Eouncewell 
is too thoughtful of her comfort to admit of her proposing it. The 
old lady cannot make enough of the old girl. She sits, in her stately 
manner, Holding her hand, and, regandless of its roughness, puts it 
often to her lips. “ You are a mother, my dear soul,” says she many 
times, “ and you found out my George’s* mother! ”# 

“ Why, George,” returns Mrs. Bognet, “ was* always free with me, 
ma’am, and when he said at our house to my Woolwich, that of ail 
the things my Woolwich could have to think of when he grew to be 
a man, the comfm*tablest would be %hat he had never brought a 
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line into his mother’s face, or turned a hair of her head 
grey, I felt sure, from his way, that something fr^h had brought 
his own mother into his mind. I had often known him say to me, in 
past times, tlmt he had behaved bad to her.” 

« Never, my dear I ” returns Mrs. Rounoewell, bursting into tears. 
“ My hlessing on him, never 1 He was always fond of me, and loving 
to me,, was my George 1 But he had a bold spirit,* and he ran a little 
wild, and west for a soldier. And I know he waited,at first, in letting* 
us know about himself, till he should rise to be an ofBicer; and when 
he didn’t rise, I know he considerod himself beneath us, and wouldn’t 
be a disgrace to us. For he had % lion heart, had my George, always 
from a baby t ” . 

The old lady’s hands stray about her as of yore, while she recalls, 
all ii^a tremble, what a Ukoly lad, what a fine lad, what a gay good- 
houmoured clever lad he was; how they all took to him, down at 
Chesney Wold; how Sir Leicester took to him when he was a young 
■gentleman^ how the dogs took to him; how even the people, who 
had been angry with him, forgave him the moment ho was gone, poor 
boy. And now to see him after all, and in a pfison too! And tho 
hYood stomacher heaves, and the quaint upright old-fashioned figuro 
bends under its load of affectionate distress. / 

Mrs. Bagnet, with the instinctive skilf of a good warm heart, leaves 
the old housekeeper to her emotions, for a little while—not without 
passing the back of hor hand across her own motherly oyes-/and 
presently chirps up in her cheery manner: 

“ So I says to George when I goes to call him in to tea (ho pro¬ 
tended to bo smoking his pipe outside), ‘ What ails you this afternoon, 
George, for gracious sake ? I have seen, all sorts, and I have seen 
you pretty (rften in season and out of season, abroad and at home, 
and I never see- yon so melancholy penitent.’ * Why, Mrs. Bagnet,’ 
SOTS George, ‘ it’s br*cause I am melancholy and penitent both, this 
•afternoon, that iron see me so.* ‘ What have you done, old fellow ? ’ I 
says. * Why, M^s. Bagnet,’ says Georgfe, shaking his head, * what I 
ha^ done has been done this many a long year, and is best not tried 
to be. nndono now. If I ever get to Heaven, it won’t he for beiag,a 
good Sbn to a widowed mother; I say no more.’ Now, ma’am, when 
George says to me that it’s 'b“i^ not tried to he undone now, I have 
my thoughts as 1 have often had before, and I draw it out of George 
bow he comes to have such things on him that afternoon. Then 
George tells me that he has seen by chance, at the lawyer’s office, a 
fine old lady that has brought his mother plain before hfra; and he 
runs on abtmt that old lady till he quite forgets himself, aftd paints 
her picture to me as she used lo he, years upon years back. So I says 
to George when he hrffe done, who is this old lady he has seen ? And 
Gedi‘go tells me it’s Mrs. Benncewell, housekeeper for more than half 
a century to the Dodloek family down at Ohesney Wold in Linooln- 
fthire. George has frequently *told mo before that he’s a Lincolnshire 
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man, and 1 says to my old Lignum tliat night, ‘ Lignum^ that'is his 
mother for five-and-for-ty pound! ’ ” 

All this iJtrs. Bagnet now relates for the twentieth time at least 
within the last four hours. Trilling it out, like a kind of bird; with 
a pretty high note, that it may bo audible to the old lady aboTo the 
hum of the wheels. • 

“ Bless you, and^ thank you,” says Mrs. Bouncewell. ** Bless you, 
and thank you, my worthy soul! ” , 

“ Dear heart I ” *cries Mrs. Bagnet, in the most natural manner. 
“ No thanks tg me, 1 am sure. Tnanlm to yourself, ma’am, for being 
so ready to pay ’em! And mind^onoe more, ma’am, what you had 
best do on finding George to be your own son, is, to make him—for 
your sake—hayo every sort of holp to pkt himself In the right, and 
clear himself of a charge of which ho is as innocent as you or me. , It 
won’t do to have truth and justice on his side; he must have law and 
lawyers,” exclaims the old girl, apparently persuaded that the latter 
form a separate ostahlishment, and have dissolved partnership with 
truth and justice for ever and a day. 

“ Ho shall havo,”*says Mrs. Eouncewell, “ aU the help that can be 
got for him in the world, my dear. I will spend all I have, and 
thankfully, to procure it. Sir Leicester will do his best, the whole 
family will do their best. I—I know something, my dear; and will 
make my own appeal, as his mother parted from him all those years, 
and fining him in a jail at lash” 

The extreme disquietude of the old housekeeper’s manner in saying 
this, her broken words, and her wringing of her hands, make a power¬ 
ful impression on Mrs. Bagnet, and would astonii^ her but that she 
rofci's thorn all to her 8oi*row for her son’s condition. And yet Mra. 
Bagnet wonders, too, why Mrs. Bonncewell should murmur so dis¬ 
tractedly, “ My Lady, my Lady, my Lady I ” over and over again. 

The frosty night wears away, and tho dawn breaks, and the post- 
chaise comes rolling on through the early mist, like the ghost of » 
chaise departed. It has plenty of spoc(j^l company,*J[n ghosts of trees 
and hedges, slowly vanishing and giving place to tho realities of day. 
Ijo^dou reached, the travellers alight; the old housekeeper in great 
tribulation and confusion; Mrs. Bagnet, quite fresh and collcdled—as 
she would be, if her next point, with no new equipage and outfit, were 
tho Cape of Good Hope, the IMand of Ascension, Hong Kong, or any 
other military sintion. 

But when they set out for tho prison where the trooper is confined, 
tho old lady has managed to di'aw .about her, with her lavendor- 
eoloured* di^ss, much of tho staid calmness which is its usual 
accompaniment. A wonderfully graved precise, afid handsome piece 
of old china she looks; though her heart lieats'fast, and her stomacher 
is ruffled, more than oven the remembrance of this wayward soil has 
ruffled it these many years. • * 

Approaching tho cell, they hnd the* door opening and a warder in 
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Ihe act of coming out. The old girl promptly makes a sign of 
entreaty to him to say nothing; aswutmg, with a nod, ho suffers 
them to enter as he shuts the door. 

So George, who is writing at his table, supposing himself to be 
alone, does not laise his eyes, but remains absorbed. The old house¬ 
keeper looks at him, and those wandering hands of hers*" are quite 
enough for Mrs. Bagnot’s confirmation; even if 'she could see the 
mother and 4he son together, knowing what she knows, and doubt 
their relationship. 

Not a rustle Of the housekeeper’s dress, not a gesture, not a word 
betrays her. She stands looking %t him as he writes on, all uncon¬ 
scious, and only her fluttering hands give utterance to her emotions. 
But they are very eloquent; very, very eloquent. Mrs. Bagnot 
understands them. They speak of gratitude, of joy, of grief, of hope; 
of inextinguishable affe^ion, cherished with ncs return since this 
stalwart man was a stripling; of a better son loved less, and this son 
loved so fRndly and so proudly; and they speak in such touching 
language, that Mrs. Bagnet’s eyes brim up with tears, and they run 
glistening down her sun-brown face. * 

“ George Konncowoll! O ray dear child, turn and look at me I ” 

The trooper starts up, clasps liis mother round the nock, and falls 
down on his knees before her. Whether in a late roponlanco, w'hethor 
in the first association that comes back upon him, he puts his hands 
together as a child does when it says its prayers, and raising them 
towards her breast, bows down his head, and cries. 

“My George, my dearest son! Always my favourite, and my 
favourite still, where have you been these cruel years and years? 
Grown such a man too, grown such a fine §trong man. Grown so like 
' what I know he must be, if it pleased God ho was alive! ” 

She can ask, and ho can answer, nothing connected for a timo. All 
that timo tho old ^rl, turned away, loans one arm against the 
•whitened wall, l^ns her honest forehead upon it, wipes her eyes with 
her serviceable grey cloak, ai^ quite eigoys herself like tho best of 
old girls as sho is. 

“ Mother,” says tho ti^eopor, when they arc more composed; “for¬ 
give mil first of all, for I know my need of it.” 

Forgive him! $he docs it vith all her heart and soul. She always 
has done it. She tells him how she has had it written in her will, 
these many years, that ho was h jr beloved son George. Sho has never 
believed any ill of him, never. If she had died without this happiness 
—and she is an 6ld woman now, and can’t look to live very long—she 
would have blessed him with her last bieath, if sho had ^ hod her 
senses, as her belofed son Geoigo. 

“ Mother, I have bein an undutiful trouble to you, and I have my 
re\«'ard; but of late years I liavo had a kind of glimmering of a 
purjwse in me, too. When I loft home 4 . didn’t care much, mother— 
1 am afraid not a grerd deal—for leaving; and went away and ’listed, 
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harnm-Bcarum, iiialuDg believe to tliink tbat I cared for nobody, no* 
not I, and that nobody cared for mo.” 

The troopePbas dried his eyes, and put away his handkerchief; bnt 
there is an extraordinary contrast between his habitual manner of 
expressing himself and caiTying himself, and the softened tone in 
which he Speaks, interrupted occasionally by a,half-stifled sob. 

“ So I wrote a line home, mother, as you too well know, to say I 
hod ’listed under another name, and J went abroad. Al^road, at one 
time I thought I wduld write home next year, when I might be better 
off; and when.that year was out, I thought I would write home next 
year, when I might be better off; and when that year was out again, 
perhaps I didn’t think much about it. So on, from year to year, 
through a service of ten years, till 1 began to get hldcr, and to ask 
myself why should I ever write ? ” ■> 

“ I don’t find any fault, child—but not to ease my mind, George 9 
Not a word to your loving mother, who was growing older, too ? ” 

This almost overturns the trooper afresh; but he sets himself up 
with a great, rough, sounding clearance of his throat. 

“ Heaven forgive me, mother, but I thought there would be small 
consolation then in hearing anything about me. There w'cre you, 
i-espectcd and esteemed. There was my brother, as I read in chance 
north-country papers now and then, rising to be prosperous and 
famous. There was I a dragoon, roving, unsettled, not self-made like 
him, but self-unmade—all my earlier advantages thrown away, all 
my little learning unlearnt, nothing picked up but what unfitted me 
for most things that I could think of. What business had I to make 
myself known? After letting all that time go by me, what good 
could come of it ? The worst was past with you, mother. I knew by 
that time (being a man) how you had mourned for me, and wept for 
me, and prayed for me; and the pain was over, or was softened down, 
and I was better in your mind as it was.” 

The old lady sorrowfully shakes her head; and, taking one of His* 
powerful hands, lays it lovingly upon hpr shoulder. 

" No, I don’t say that it was so, mother, but tbat I made it out to 
bp I said just now what good could come of it? Well, my dear 
mother, some good might have come of it to myself—and th»aTe was 
the meanness of it. You would have sought me out; you would have 
purchased my discharge; you would have taken me down to Chesnoy 
Wold; you would have brought me and my hrothor and my brother’s 
family together; you would all have-'considered anxiously how to do 
something for me, and set me up as a .respectable civilian. But how 
could any of you feel sure of me, when I couldn’t so much as feel 
sure of myself ? How could you help regarding an incumbrance 
and a discredit to you, an idle dragooning diap, who was an in¬ 
cumbrance and a discredit to himself, excepting under discipline? 
How could I look my brother’s children in the* face, and pretend to 
set them an example—I, the vagabond! boy, who had run away ftom 
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‘home, imd been tbe grief and nnbapinness of my inotber’s life ? * No, 
George,* Such were my words, mother, when I ^ssed this in review 
before me: ‘ You have made your bed. Now, lie upmi it.' ” 

, Mrs. Bonnoewell, ^wing up her stately form, shakes her head at 
the old girl with a swelling pride upon her, as much as to say, “ I 
told you so t ” The qjid girl reUeves her feelings, and testifies her 
interest in the conversation, by giving the trrfojper a great poke 
between the^houlders with her umbrella; this action she afterwards* 
repeats^ at intervals, in a species of affectionate lunacy: never failing, 
after the administration of each of these remonstranoes, to resort to 
the whitened wall and the grey dgak again. 

“ This was the way 1 brought myself to Hunk, mother, that my 
best amends wal to lie npon that bod I had made, and die upon it. 

should have done it (though I have been to see you more than 
once down at Chesney Wold, when yon little thought of me), but for 
my old comrade's wife here, who I find has been too many for me. 
Bnt 1 thaifk her for it. I thank yon for it, Miu. Bagnet, with all my 
heart and might.” 

To which Mrs. Bagnet responds with two pokes. 

, And now the old lady impresses upon her son George, her own 
dear recovered boy, her joy and pride, the light of her eyes, the happy 
close of her life, and every fond name she can think of, that ho must 
be governed by the best advice obtainable by money and influence; 
that he must yield np his case to the greatest lawyers that can be 
got; that bo must act, in this serious plight, as ho shall be advised to 
act; and must not be self-willed, however right, but must promise to 
think only of his poor old mother’s anxiety and sufiEering until he is 
released, or ho will break her heart. 

“Mother, ’tis little enough to con^nt to,” returns the trooper, 
stopping her with a kiss; “ tell me what I shall do, and I'll make a 
late beginning, and do it. Mrs. Bagnet, yen’ll take care of my 
•mother, I know ? 

A very hard p^ke from the old girl's umbrella. 

“If yon’ll bring her acquainted with Mr. Jamdyoe and Miss 
Summerson, she will find them of her way of thinking, and tlioywrill 
give h9r the best advice and ossistanco.” 

“ And, George,” says the old Tady,“ we must send with ^ liaste for 
your brother. He is a sensible sound man as they tell me-—out in 
the world beyond Chesney Woll, my dear, though I don’t know much 
(rf it m;^elf—and will he of great servioe.” 

“ Mother,” returns the trooper, “ is it too soon to ask a favour ? ” 

“ Surely not, my dear.” , • 

“ Then grant medhis one gicat favour. Don’t let my brother know.” 

“ Not know what, niy dear ? ’| 

**’Not know of me. In fact, mother, I can’t bear it; I can’t make 
up my mind to it. He has proved himself so different fr(Mn me, and 
has done so much to raise hbnself while I've been soldiering, that I 
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hayen’t brass enough in my composition, to see him in this place on^ 
under this charge. How could n man like him be expected to have 
any pl^suro^n such a discovery ? It’a imp^ible. No, keep my 
secret from him, mother; do me « greater l^dness than I descrye, 
and keep my secret from my brother, of all men.” 

“ But iR>t always, dear George ? ” , 

“ Why, mother, perha^ not &r good and —^though I may come 

•io ask that too—^but keep it now, I do entreat you. If ij^'s ever broke 
to him that his Bi^ of a brother has turned up, 1 could wish,” says 
tho trooper, shaking his head yery doubtfully, “to break it myself; 
and bo goyomed, as to adyoncing pr retreating, by the way in which 
he seems to take it.” 

As he eyidently has a rooted feeling on this ^oint, and as the 
depth of it is recognised in MrsCBagnet’s face, his mother yieMs W 
implicit assent to -^at he asks. For this he thanks her kindly. 

“In all other respects, my dear mother, I’ll be as tractable and 
obedient as you can wish; on this one alone, I stand out.' So now I 
am ready even for the lawyers. I have been drawing up,” ho glances 
at his writing on the table, “ an exact account of what I knew of the 
deceased, and how I came to be involved in this unfortunate affair. 
It’s entered, plain and regular, like an orderly-book; not a word in it 
> but what’s wanted for tho facts. 1 did intend to read it, straight on 
end, whensoever I was called upon to say anything in my defence. 

I hope I may be lot to do it stBl; but I have no longer a will of my 
own in this case, and whatever is said or done, 1 give my promise not 
to have any.” 

Matters being brought to this so for satisfactory pass, and time 
being on the wane, Mrs. i^gnet proposes a departure. Again and 
again the old lady hangs upon her son’s neck, and again and again 
the trooper holds her to his broad chest. 

“ Where are you going to take my mother, Mrs. Bagnet ? ” 

“ I am going to the town house, my dear, the fomily house. I have ’ 
some business there, that must be looked to directly,” Mrs. Kouncci- 
well answers. 

“ Will you see my .mother safe there, in a ooach, Mrs. Bagnet ? 
But of course I know you will. Why should I ask it! ” 

Why, indeed, Mrs. Bagnet expresses with the umbrella. 

“ Take her, my old friend, and take my gratitude along with you. 
Kisses to .Quebec and Malta, love to my godson, a hearty shake of the 
hand to Lignum, and this for yourself,'and I wish it was ten thousand 
pound in gold, my dear! ” So saying, the trooper puts his lips to 
the old girl’s tanned forehead, and the door shuts upon him in his 
cell. ' 

No entreaties on the part of the good old ho^Lsekeeper will induce 
Mrs. Bagnet to retain the coach for her own conveyance hedfle. 
Jumping out cheerfnlly at the door of the Dedlock manmon, and 
handing Mrs. Boimcewell up the steps,'the old girl shakes bauds and 
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'trudges off; arriving soon afterwards in the bosom of the Bagnct 
family, and falling to washing the greens, as if nothin^ had happened. 

My Lady is ir| that room in which she held her last conference 
with the murdered man, and is sitting where she sat that night, and 
is loo^g at the spot where he stood upon the hearth, studying her 
so leisurely, when ar tap comes at the door. Who irf it? Mrs. 
Eonncewell. What has brought Mrs. RouncJfewell to town so 
unexpectedly? 

“Trouble, my Lady. Sad trouble. 0 , my "Lady, may I beg a 
word with yoxr? ” , 

What new occurrence is it th|it makes this tranquil old woman 
tremble so ? Far happier than her Lady, as her Lady Las often 
thought, why dSes she falter in this manner, and look at her with 
such Ltrange mistrust ? 

“ What is the matter ? Sit down and take youi' breath.” 

“ 0 , my Lady, my Lady. I have found my son—my youngest, 
who went*hway for a soldier so long ago. And ho is in prison.” 

“ For debt ? ” 

“ O no, my Lady; I would have paid any debt, and joyful.” 

“ For what is he in prison then ? ” 

“ Charged w’ith a murder, my Lady, of which he is as innocent as— 
as I am. Accused of the murder of Mr. 'Tulkinghom,” 

What docs she mean by this look and this imploring gesture? 
Why does she come so close ? What is the letter that she holds ? 

“ Lady Dedlock, my dear Lady, my good Lady, my kind Lady! 
You must have a heart to fool for me, you must have a heart to 
forgive me. I was in this family before you were born. I am 
devoted to it. But think of my dear son wrongfully accused.” 

“ I do not accuse him.” 

“Jfo, my Lady, no. But others do, and ho is in prison arid in 
danger. 0 Lady Dedlock, if you can say but a word to help to clear 
• him, say it! ” 

What dolusio|i can this b%? What power does she suppose is in 
^0 person she petitions, to avert this unjust suspicion, if it be unjust ? 

Her Lady’s handsome eyes regard her with astonishment, almost*w^J,h 
fear. • 

“My Lady, I came away last night from Chesney Wold to Hnd my 
son in my old age, and the step upon the Ghost's Walk was so 
constant and so solemn that I novel- heard the like in all these years, 
hiight after night, as it has fallen dark, the sound has echoed through 
your rooms, but last night it was awfullest. And as it fell dark last 
night, ray Lady, I got this letter.” 0 

“ ^^at letter i% it ? ” 

Hush 1 Hush! • The housekeeper looks round, and answers in a 

frighten^ whisper; My Lady, I have not breathed a w'ord of it, I 
don t believe what’s*written in it, I know it can’t be true, I am sure 
and certain that it is not tnie. But my son is in dimger, and you 
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yiavAi have a heart to pity me. If you know of anylhing that is not^ 
known to others, if you have any suspicion, if you have any duo at 
all, and any reason for keeping it in your own breast, 0 my dear Lady, 
think of me, and conquer that reason, and let it be known 1 This is 
the most 1 consider possible. I know yon are not a hard lady, but 
you go your own way always without help, and you are not familiar 
with your friends; ound all who admii-e you—dbd all do—as a beauti- 
«lul and elegant lady, know you to bo one far away from themselves, 
who can’t bo approached close. My Lady, you may hav(^ some proud 
or angry reasons for disdaining to utter something that you know; if 
so, pray, 0 pray, think of a faithful servant whose whole life has been 
passed in this family which she ddarly loves, and relent, and help to 
clear my son I My Lady, my good Lady,” the ^Id housekeeper 
pleads with genuine simplicity, “I am so humble in my place, and 
you are by nature SP high and distant, that you may not think what I 
feel for my child; but I feel so much, that I have come here to make 
so bold as to beg and pray you not to be scornful of us, if you can do 
us any right or justice at this fearful time I ” 

Lady Dedlock raises her without one word, until she takes the 
letter from her hand. 

“ Am I to read this ? ” 

“ When I am gone, my Lady, if you please; and then remembering 
the most that I consider possible.” 

“ I know of nothing I con do, I know of nothing I reserve, that 
can affect your son. I have never accused him.” 

“ My Lady, you may pity him the more, under a false accusation, 
oftor reading the letter.” 

The old housekeeper leaves her with the letter in her hand. In 
truth she is not a hard lady naturally; and the time has been when the 
sight of the venerable figure suing to her with sucti strong earnestness 
would have moved her to great compassion. But so long accustomed 
to suppress emotion, and keep down reality; so long schooled for her 
own purposes, in that destructive school which shuts up the natural 
feelings of the heart, like flies in omblr, and spreads one uniform and 
dreary gloss over the good and bad, the feeling and the unfeeling, the 
sensible and the senseless; she had subdued even her wondpr until 
now. 

She opens the letter. Spread out upon the paper is a printed 
account of the discovery of the body, as it lay face downward on the 
floor, shot through the heart; and„ underneath is written her own 
name, with the word Murderess attached. 

It falls out of her hand. How long it may have lain upon the 
ground, she knows not; but it lies where it fell, when a seiwant stands 
before her announcing the young man of the, na!hie of Guppy. The 
words have probably been repeated several times, for they ^ are 
tinging in her head before sjie begins to under|tand them. 

Let him come in t ” > 
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• He comes in. Holding the loiter in her hand, which she has tahen\ 
from tiie floor, she tries to collect her thoughts. In the eyes of Mr. 
Guppy she is the same Lady Bedlock, holding the CMune prepared, 
proud, chilling state. 

“ Your Ladyship may not be at first disposed to excuse this risit 
from one who has never been welcome to your Ladyship-^^which he 
don’t cbmplam o^ for ne is bound to confess that there never has been 
any particular reason on the face of things, why he should be; but L 
hope when I*mention my motives to your Ladysh^, you will not find 
fault with me,”.say8 Mr. Guppy. 

“ Do so.” 

“Thank your Ladyship. I ou^t first to explain to your Lady¬ 
ship,” Mr. Guppy, sits on the edge of a chair, and puts his hat on the 
carpet jj,t his feet, *‘that Miss Summerson, whose image, as I foimerly 
mentioned to your Ladyship, was at one period of my life imprinted 
on my art until erased by cironmstances over which I had no control, 
commuuica^ted to me, after I had the pleasure of waiting on your 
Ladyship last, that she particularly wished me to take no steps what¬ 
ever in any manner at all relating to her. And Miss Snmmerson’s 
wishes being to me a law (except as connected with circumstances 
over which 1 have no control), I cdnseg^uoutly never expected to have 
tho distinguished honour of waiting on your Ladyship again.” 

And yet he is here now, Lady Dodlock moodily reminds 

“ And yet I am here now,” Mr. Guppy admits. “ My object being 
to communicate to your Ladyship, under the seal of confidence, why 
I am here.” 

He cannot do so, she tells him, too plainly or too briefly. 

“ Nor can I,” Mr. Guppy returns with a sense of injury upon him, 

“ too particularly request your Ladyship to'teke particular notice that 
it’s no personal afiVur of mine that brings me hero. I have no 
interested views of my own to serve in coming here. If it was not 
for.niy promise to Miss Summerson, and my keeping of it sacred,—^I, 
in point of fact, slfoUldn’t have darkened these doors again, but should 
have seen ’em further first.” * 

Mr. Guppy considers this a fevonrable moment for sticking up his 
hair with both bauds. 

“ Your Ladyship will remember when I mention it, that the last 
time I was here, I run against a party very eminent in our profession, 
and whose Imb we all deplore. That party certainly did from that 
time apply himself to cutting in against me in a way that I will call 
shaip -practice, and did make it, at every turn and point, extremely 
difficult for me to be sure that I hadn’t inadvertently led up ta some¬ 
thing centraiy to Miss Sumtnerson’s wishes. Self-praise is no 
recommendation; but L may say for myself that I am not so had a 
man.of business neither.” 

Lady Dedlock lookSi at him in stem inquiry. Mr. Guppy imme¬ 
diately withdraws his eyes froralier face, and looks any^yhere else. 
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Indeed, it has /been made so hai^," be goes on, “ to have any idea 
^bat that party was up to in combination , with others, that un^ the 
loss which we ail deplore, 1 was graToUed—^n expression whidi your 
Ladyship, moving in the higher drcles, will bo so good as to consider 
tantamount to knocked oyer. Small likewise—a name by which I 
refer to another party, a &iend of mine that your Ladyship is not 
acquainted , with—got to be so close and dbuble^aced that at times it 
Hasn’t easy to keep one's hands off his ed* Howevei*, what with the 
exertion of my humble abilities, and'what ivith the hcdp bf a mutual 
friend by the name of Mr. Tony Weevle (who is of a high aristocratic 
tom, and has your Ladyship’s portrait always hanging up in his 
room), 1 have now reasons for an apprehension, as to which 1 come to 
put your Ladyship upon your guard. First, will ^your Ladyship 
allow me to you whether you had any strange visitors this 
morning? 1 don’t ^ean fashionable visitors, but such visitors, for 
instance, as.Miss Barbary’s old servant, or as a person without the use 
of his lower exti'emitios, carried up-stairs similarly to a Guy? ” 
«NoI” 

“ Then I assure your Ladyship that such visitors have been here,. 
and have been received here. Because 1 saw them at the door, and 
W'aitcd at the corner of the square till they come out, and took half- 
an-hour’s turn afterwards to avoid them.” 

“What have I to do with that, or what have you? I do not 
understand you. What do you mean? ” 

“ Your Ladyship, I come to put you on your guard. There may be 
no occasion for it. Very well. Then I have only done my best to 
keep my p'ornise to Miss Summerson. 1 strongly suspect (from what 
Small has dropped, and from what we have corlmorewed out of him) 
that those letters 1 was to have brought tq your Ladyship were not 
destroyed when 1 supposed they were. That if there was anything to 
be blown upon, it is blown upon. That the visitors 1 have alluded to 
have been hero this morning to make money of it. And that the 
money is made, or making.” * > 

Mr. Guppy picks up his hat and risesd ** 

“ Your Ladyship, you know best, whether thei'e’s anything m what 
1 say, or whether there’s nothing. Something or nothing, I Imve acted 
up to Miss Summerson’s Avishos in letting things alone, and in undoing 
what I had '‘begun to do, as far os possible; that’s sufficient for me. 
In case I should be taking a liberty in putting your Ladyship on 
your guard when there’s no nccossity for 11^ you will endeavour, I 
should hope, to outlive my presumption, and I shall endeavour to 
outlive your disapprabation. I now take my farewell of yonr Lady¬ 
ship, and assure you that there’s no danger of your ever being waited 
cm by me again.” • j * 

She scarcely acknowledges these parting words by any look; blM* 
when he has been gone a little while^ she rings h9r boll. 

« Whene is Sir Leicester ? ” “^ 
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Mordtlry Mpoifts that he is at pi^esent shut up in the library, alolvc 

“ Has Sir Leicester had any" visitors this morning ? 

Several, on business. Mercury proceeds to a descir*ption of them, 
TThioh has been anticipated by Mr. Guppy. ^ Enough; he may go. 

So 1 All is broken down. Her name is in those many mouths, her 
husband knows his wrongs, her shame will be published—may be 
spreading while she tfiinks about it—and in addition to the thunder¬ 
bolt so long foreseen by her, so unforeseen by him, she is denounced 
by an invisible accuser as the murderess of her enemy. 

Her enemy, he was, and she has often, often, often, wished him 
dead. Her enemy he is, oven in his grave. This dreadful accusation 
comes upon her, like a new tormdht at his lifeless hand. And when 
she recalls howtfhe was secretly at his door that night, and how she 
may be represented to have sent her favourite girl away, so soon 
before, merely to release herself from observation, she shudders as if 
the hangman’s hands were at her neck. 

She hag thrown herself upon the floor, and lies witli her hair all 
wildly scattered, and her fiico buried in the cushions of a couch. She 
rises up, hurries to and fro, flings herself down again, and rocks and 
moans. The horror that is upon her, is unutterable. If she really 
wore the murderess, it could hardly be, for the moment, more intense. 

For, as her murderous perspective, l>eforo the doing of the deed, 
however subtle the precautions for its commission, would have been 
closed up by a gigantic dilatation of the hateful figure, preventing her 
from seeing any consequences beyond it; and as those consequences 
would have rushed in, in an unimagined flood, the moment the figure 
was laid low—which always happens when a murder is done; so, now 
she sees tliat when he used to bo on the watch before her, and she 
used to think, “if some mortal stroke would but faU on this old man 
and take him from my way I ” it was but wishing that all he hold 
against her in his hand might be flung to the winds, and chance-sown 
itt many places. So, too, with the wicked relief she has felt in his 
death. What icas his death but the key-stone of a gloomy arch 
removed, and n6w the arch begins to fall in a thousand fragments, 
each crushing and mingling piecemeal I ^ 

Thus, a terrible impression steals upon and overshadows her, that 
from this pursuer, living or d'^ad—obdurate and imperturbable before 
her in his well-remembered shape, or not more obdurate and im¬ 
perturbable in bis coffin-bed,—there is no escape but in death. 
Hunted, she flies. The complication of her shame, her dread, remorse, 
and misery, overwhelms her at its height; and even her strength of 
self-reliance is overturned and whirled away, like a leaf, before a 
mighty wind. 

She hurriedly bdehresses those lines to her husband, seals, and 
le§iyes them on her table. 

“ If I am sought for, qf aocuseJ of, his murdq]-, believe that I am wholly innocent. 
Believe no other good of me, for I am innocent of nothing else that yon have heard, 
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twnill bear, laid to my charge. He prepared hie, hn that fatal night, for bis diS'> 
.4O0sure of niy guilt to you. After he had left nie,^l Went out, on pretence of walking 
in the garden where 1 sometimes walk, but really to follow him, and make one Jim 

E otition that he woiid not protract the dreadful suspmue on which I have been racked 
y him, you do not know how long, but would mercifully strike next morning. 

“ I found bis house dark and silent. I rang twice at bis door, but there was no 
reply, and 1 came home. 

“ 1 have no*home left. I will encumber you no more. May yon, in your just 
resentment, be able to fo^et the unworthy woman on wbofh you have wasted a most 
generous devotion—who avoids yon, only with a deeper shame than that With which 
SSU'hurries from herSelf—and who writes this last adieu.” 

• 

Sho veils and dresses quickly, leaves all Her jewels aqd Her money, 
listens, goes down-stairs at a moment wHen tHe Hall is empty, opens 
and sHuts the great door; flntiors amiy, in the sHrill frosty wind. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

. I'UEStirT. 

Impassive, as HeHoves its HigH brooding, tHe Dedlock town house 
.stares at tlio other Houses in IjHe street of dismal grandeur, and gives 
no outwoi’d sign of anything going wrong within. Carriages rattle, 
doors are battered at, the world, exchanges calls; ancient charmers 
with skeleton throats, and peachy cheeks that have a rather ghastly 
bloom upon them seen by daylight, when indeed these fascinating 
creatures look like Death and the Lady fused together, dazzle the 
eyes of men. Forth from the frigid Mews come easily swinging 
carriages guided by short-legged coachmen in flaxen wigs, deep sunk 
into downy hammorcloths; and up behind mount Iflscious Meremies, 
bearing sticks of state, and wearing cocked hats broadwise: a spectaclo 
for the Angels. 

The Dedlock town house changes not cxternally^and hours pass 
before its exalted duluess is* disturbed* within. But Yolumnia the 
fair, being subject to the prevalent complaint of boredom, and finding 
thdt disorder attacking her spirits with some virulence, ventujes at 
length to repair to the library for change of scene. Her gentle 
tapping at the door producing no response, she opens it and peeps in; 
seeing no one there, takes possessiqp. 

The sprightly Dedlock is reputed, in that grass-grown city of the 
ancients, Bath, to be stimulaied by on ’urgent curiosity, which impels 
her on al^ convenient and inconvenient occasions to sidle about with 
a golden glass at her eye, peering into •objects of every description. 
Certain it is that she avails herself of the pjesAit opportunity of 
hovering over her kinsman’s letters and papers, like a bird ; taking a 
short peck at this document, and a blink with her head on cue side at 
that document, and hopping about from table to'table, with her glass 
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at JwiP ©ye in an inqnisitiTe and "restleM manner. In the course o. 
these Tesearches, she stumbles over something; and turning her glass 
m that direoihm) sees her kinsman lying on the groltnd like a felled 
tree., 

Volumnia’s pet little scream acquires a considerable augmentation 
of re^ty from this qprprise, and the house is quickly in'commotion. 
Servants tear up and down stairs, bells ore violently lung, doctors 
are sent and Lady Dedlock is sought in all directions, but nut 
found. Nobody has seen or heard her since sHe last rang her bell. 
Her letter to* Sir Leicester is discovered on her table;—but it is 
doubtful yet whether he has not ^gaceived another missivo from another 
world, requiring to be personally answered; and all the living 
languages, aud%ll the dead, are as one to him. 

They lay him down upon his bed, and diafe, and rub, and &n, and 
put ice to his head, and try every means of rostoratiun. Howbcit, 
tho day has ebbed away, and it is night in his room, before his 
stertoiouc. breathing lulls, or his fixed eyes show any consciousness of 
the oandlo that is occasionally passed before them. But when this 
change begins, it goes on; and %-aud«by he ndds, or moves his eyes, 
or even his hand, in tokon that he hears and comprehends 

Ho fell down, this morning, a handsome stately gentleman; some¬ 
what infirm, but of a fine presence, and with a well-filled face. He' 
lies upon his bed, an aged man with sunken cheeks, the decrepit 
shadow of himself. Hie voice was rich and mellow; and he had so 
long been thoroughly persuaded of the weight and import to mankind 
of any word he said, that his words really had come to sound as if 
there were something in them. But now he can only whisper; and 
what he whispers sounds like what it is-^mere jumble and jargon. 

His favourite and faithful housekeeper stands at his bedside. It is 
the first act he notices, and he clearly derives pleasure from it. After 
vainly trying to make himself understood in speech, ho mokes signs 
. fbr a pencil. So inexpressively, that they cannot at first understand 
him; it is his ^Id housekeeper who makes out what he wants, and 
brings M a slate. 

After pausing for some time, he slowly scrawls upon it, in a hand 
that ite not his, “ Chesney Wedd ? ” 

^ No, she^ tells him; he^ is in London. He was takcp ill in the 
library, this morning.^ Eight thankful she is that die happened to 
come to London, and is able to attend upon him. 

“ It is not an iUness of any serious consequence, Sir Xteicester. 
You will be much better to-morrow, Sir Leicester. All the gentlemen 
say so/* This, with the tears coursing down her fair old faSo. 

After making ^survey- of tho room, and looking with particular 
attention all round, tlft h^ where the doctors stand, he writes, My 
Lady.*’ 

“ My Lady went out, Sir Leicester, before you were taken ill, and 
don’t know of your illness yet* 
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points again, in great agitatiob, at the two words. They all 
' try to quiet him, but he points again with increased agitation. On 
their looking at%ne another, not knowing what tO say, he takes the 
slate oneo more, and writes “My Lady. For God’s sake, wheret** 
And makes an imploring moan. 

It is thought better that his old honsokeepcr should give him Lady 
Dedlock’s letter, the Contents of which no one Imows or can surmise. 
She opens it for him, and puts it out for his perusal. Han^ngread it 
•twice by a great efiort, he turns it down so that it shall not be 
seen, and lies moaning. He passes into a kind of relapse, or into a 
swoon; and it is an hour before he,opens his eyes, reclining on his 
faithful and attached old servant’s arm. The doctors know that he is 
best with her; and, when not actively engaged about htin, stand aloof. 

The slate comes into requisition again; but the word he wants to 
write, he cannot remember. His anxiety, his eagerness, and aMction 
at this pass, are pitiable to behold. It seems as if he must go mad, 
in the necessity he feels for haste, and the inability under which he 
labours of expressing to do what, or to fetch whom. He has written 
the letter B., and there stopped. Of a sudden, in the height of his 
misery, he puts Mr. before it. The old housekeeper suggests Bucket. 
Thank heaven I That’s his meaning. 

' • Mr. Bucket is found to be down-stairs, by appointment. Shall ho 
come up ? 

There is no possibility of misconstruing Sir Leicester’s burning 
wish to see him, or the desire he signifies to have the room cleared 
of every one but the housekeeper. It is speedily done; and Mr. 
Bucket appears. Of all men .upon earth. Sir Leicester seems fallen 
from his high estate to pkee his sole trust and reliance upon this 
man. 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I’m sorry to see you like this. I 
hope you’ll cheer up. I’m sure you will, on account of the family 
credit.” . ^ ' 

Sir Leicester puts her letter«in his haq^s, and look^intently in his 
faco while he reads it. A new intelligence comes inm Mr. Bucket’s 
eyop os he reads on; with one hook of his finger, while that eye is 
still glancing over the words, ho indicates, “ Sir Ldeester Dedlock, 
Baronet, I understand you.” 

Sir Leicester writes upon the date. “ Full forgiveness. Find-” 

Mr. Bucket stops his hand. * 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I’ll •find her. But my search f^r 
her must be begun out of hand. Not a minute must be lost.*^ 

With the quickness of thought, he follows Sir Leicester Dedlock’s 
look towards a little box upon a table. * • 

* “ Bring it here, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet t Certainly. Open 

it with one of these here keys ? Certamly. The littlest key ? 3b 
be sure. Take the notes out? •So I wiU, Counb’em? That’s soon 
done. Twenty and thirty’s fifty, and twenty’s seventy, tmd fifty's 
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one twenty, and forty’s one sixty. Take ’em for expenses ? That ]bs^ 
^ 0 , and render an aocount of course. Don’t spare money ? No I won’t.”^ 
The Telocity and certainty of Mr. Bucket’s interpretation on all 
these heads is little short of miraculous. Mrs. Rouncowell, who holds 
the l%ht, is. giddy with the swiftness of his eyes and hands, as ho 
starts up, furnished for his journey. • 

** You’re George’s* mother, old lady; that’s about w’hat you are, I 
believe ? ” says Mr. Bucket, aside, with his hat already on, A»d 
buttoning %is coat. • 

“ Yes, sir, .1 am his distressed mother.” 

“ So I thought, according to what ho mentioned to me just now. 
Well, then. I’ll tell you something. You needn’t be distressed no 
more. Your son’s all right. Now, don’t you begin a-cying; because 
what you’ve got to do is toT take care of Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
•and you won’t do that by crying. As to you^ son, he’s all right, I 
tell you; and he sends his loving duty, and hoping you’ro the same. 
He’s discharged honourable; that’s about what he is; with no more 
imputation on his character than there is on yours, and yours is a tidy 
one, J'U bet a pound. You may trust mo, for I took your son. He 
conducted himself in a game way, too, on that occasion; and he’s a 
fine-made man, and you’re a fine-made old lady, and you’re a mother 
and son, the pair of you, as might be showed for models in a caravan. 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, what you’ve trusted to me I’ll go 
through with. Don’t you be afraid of my turning out of my way, 
right or left; or taking a sleep, or a wash, or a shave, till I have 
found what I go in search of. Say everything as is kind and foi*- 
giving on your part ? Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 1 will. And 
I wish you better, and these family afiairs smoothed over—as, Lord 1 
many other family affairs equally has bden, and equally will be, to the 
end of time.” 

With this peroration, Mr. Bucket, buttoned up, goes quietly out, 
.looking steadily before him as if he were already piercing the night, 
in quest of theufugitive. ^ 

His first ste]^ is to take hfmself to Lady Dedlock’s rooms, and look 
aU over them for any trifling indication that may help him.^ Tho 
roon^ are in darkness now; and to see Mr. Bucket with a wax-light 
in his hand, holding it above his head, and taking a sharp mental 
inventory of the many delicate objects so curiously at ‘variance with 
himself, would be to see a sight—which nobody doee see, as ho is 
particular to lock himself in. ^ 

“ A spiey boudedr this,” says Mr, Bucket, who feels ifi a manner 
furbished up in his French by.the blow of the morning. ‘VMust have 
cost a sight of mcmey. Hum articles to cut away from, those; she 
must have been Bar^, put to it 1 ”. ,, 

^Opening and shutting table-drawers, and looking into caskets and 
jewel-cases, he Bee| the reflection of jiimself in vaiious mirrors, and 
moralises thereon. • 
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One miglit suppose I was a-moviug in the fasMonable circles, and 
^getting myself up for Almack’s,” says Hr. Bucket. “ I begin to tbink 
I must be a sweR in the Guards, without knowing it.” 

Ever looking about, he has opened a dainty little chest in an inner 
drawer. His groat hand, turning over some gloves which it can 
scarcely feeP, they are so light and soft within i{^ comes upon a white 
handkerchief. * 

Hum 1 Let’s have a look at yoii,” says Mr. Bucket, piling down 

• the light. “ What sh&uld you be kept by yourself for ? What’s your 
motive? Are you her Ladyship’s property, or somebody elsc’s? 
You’ve got a mark upon you, somewheres or another, I suppose ? ” 

He finds it as he speaks, “ Esther Summorson.” 

“ Oh! ” says Mr. Bucket, pausing, with hJs finger at Ks ear, Come, 
I’ll take you.” ■ • 

He completes his abservations as quietly and carefully as he has 
carried them on, leaves everything else precisely as he found it, glides 
away after some five minutes in all, and passes into the street. With 
a glance upward at the dimly lighted windows of Sir Leicester’s room, 
he sots off, full-8wiug,*to the nearest coach-stand, i)iclcs out the horse 
for his money, and directs to be driven to the Shooting Gallery. Mr. 
Bucket does not claim to be a scientific judge of horses; but he lays 

* lont a little money on the principal events in that line, and generally 
sums up his knowledge of the subject in the remark, that when ho 
BccB a horse as can go, ho knows him. 

His knowledge is not at fault 'in the present instance. Clattering 
over the stones at a dangerous pace, yet thoughtfully bringing his 
keen eyes to bear on every slinking creature whom he passes in the 
midnight streets, and even on the lights in upper windows where 
people are going or gone ^ bed, and on all the iiurnings that he 
rattles by, and alike on the heavy sky, and on the earth where the 
snow lies thin—for something may present itself to assist him, any¬ 
where—^lie dashes to his destination at such a speed, that when b6 
stops, the horse half smothers«him in a cjoud of steoiA 

“ Unbear him half a moment to freshen him up, ana I’ll be back.” 
1I» runs up the }ong wooden entry, and finds the trooper smoking 
his pipe. • 

“ I thought I should, George, after what you have gone through, 
my lad. I haven’t a word to spare* Now, honour I All to save a 
woman. Miss SumUicraon that was here when Gridlcy died—that 
was the nanic, I know—all right!—where does she live ? " 

The trooper has just come from theye, and gives him the address 
near Oxfeird Street. 

“ You won’t repent it, George. Good-ltiight I ” ^ 

He is off again, with an impre^ion of havings seen Phil sitting by 
Iho frosty fire, staring at him open-mouthed ; and gallops away again, 
and gets out in a cloud of steata again. • 

Mr, Jarndyce, the only person up in the bouse, is just going to bed; 

/ 
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rises from His book, on hearing the rapid ringing at the bell; au 
0 (nnes down to tho door in his dtessing-gown. 

** Don’t be alarmed, sir.” In a moment his visits is ooniidontial 
with him in tho hall, has shut the door, and stands with his hand 
npon the look. “ I’ve had the pleasure of seeing yon before. In¬ 
spector Bucket, l^ook at that handkerchief, sir, Miss Esther 
Summerson’s. Found it myself put away is a drawer of Lady 
Dodloek’s, quarter of an hour ago. Not a moment to lose. Matt^l'r 
of life or death. Yon know Lady Dedlock ? ” ’ 

“ Yes.” 

There hw been a discovery there, to-day. Family affairs have 
come out. Sir Leicester Dedlo^ Baronet, has had a fit— apoplexy or 
paralysis—andf* couldn't bp brought to, and precious time has been 
lost. Lady Dedlock disappeared this afternoon, and left a letter for 
him that looks bad. Bun your eye over it. Here it is! ” 

Mr. Jarndyce having read it, ai^s h^ what ho thinks? 

** I don’t know. It looks like suicide. Anyways, there’s laoro ar 1 
more danger, ©very minute, of its drawing to that. Fd give a hundred 
pound an hour to have got the start of the present time. Now, Mr. 
Jarndyce, I am employed by Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, to follow 
her and find her—^to save her, and take her his forgiveness. I have 
money and full power, but I want something dse. I want Migg 
SammerBon.” 

Mr. Jarndyce, in a troubled voice, repeats " Miss Summerson ? ” 
“Now, Mr. .Jarndycej” Mr. Bucket has read his foce with tho 
greatest attention all along; “ I speak to you as a gentleman of a 
humane heart, and under such pressing droumstances as don't often 
happen. If ever delay was dangerous, it’s dangerous now; and if 
ever you couldn'i; afterwards forgiVe yourself for causing it, this is 
the time. Eight or ten hours, worth, os I tell you, a hundred pound 
a-piece at least, have been lost since Lady Dedlock disappeared. I 
am charged to find her. I am Inspector Bucket. Besides all the rest 
that’s heavy 01 ^ her, she has upon her, as she believes, suspicion of 
mi^er. If I follow her alone, she, being in ignorance of what Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, has communicated to me, may be dri’^cn 
to deiq)eraliion. But if I follow her in company with a young lady 
answ^g to the despption of a young lady that she has a tenderness 
for—I ask no question, and I say no more than that—she will give 
me credit for bemg friendly Loir mo come up w^th Her, and be able 
to have the hold vlj^u her of putting that young lady for'atd, and I’ll 
save her and prevail with he^ if sho is olive. Lot me come up with 
her olone—a hard matter—and I’ll do my best; but I don’t answer 
for what the best |nay be. Time flies; it's getting on for one o’clock. 
When one strikes, thero's another hour gone: and it*s wortka thonsand 
pound now, instead of a hundfed.” 

This is all true,* and the pres8mg«nature of the tse cannot be 
questioned. Mr. Jarndyce te^s him to remain then' while ho speaks 
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to Miss SummeisoQ. Bucket ho will; but aotiug on his 
usual principle} 4oos ad such thing—following up^stairs instead, and 
keeping his mail in sight. So he sexoains, dodging and lurking ahont 
rin the gloom of the staircase while they oonfor. * & a very Htw tin^ 
Mr. Jamdyce comes down, and tells him that Misa STunn^son wi^ 
join him directly, and place herself under his proteo^on, to aoa^ 
pony him where he j^eaeos. Mr. Bucket, satisfied, ea^csses h^ 
apmoval; imd awaits ner eoming at the door. 

There, he mounts*a h^h tower in his mind, and loo]tB*Oat fistr and 
wide. Many solitary figures he perceives, creeping through the 
streets; many soUta]^ f^res out on healhs, and r^s, and lying 
nuder haystacks. But the figure that he seeks is not among them. 
Other soHtarics he peroei?es, in nooks of bridges, looking over; and 
in shadowed places down by the xiver^ level; and a dork, dark, 
shapeless object drifting with the tide, more solitary than all,*cling8 
with a drowxnng hold on his attention. 

Whore is she ? Living or dead, where is she ¥ If, as hp folds the 
handkerchief and carefully puts it up, it were able, with an enchanted 
power, to bring befoiK) him tho place where she found it, and the night 
landscape near the cottage where it covered the Uttlo child, would he 
descry W there ? On Ihe waste, where the bricky-kilns arc burning 
with a pale blue flare; where the etraw-roofo of the wretched huto 
in which tho bricks are mode, arc being scattered by the wind; where 
the day and water are hard feojEon, and the mill in which the gaunt 
blind horse goes round all day, looks liko an instrument of human 
torture;—traversing this deserted hlighlod si)ot, there is a lonely 
figure with the sad world to.itsolf, pelt^ by the snow and driven by 
the wind, and cast out, it would soem, from all companionship. It is 
the figure of a woman, too \ but«it is miserably dressed, and no such 
clothes over came through the hall, and out at the* great door, of tho 
Dedlook mansion. 




X 


OHAPTEE LVIl. 

BSTHES’S* ITABnATIVii.. 

1 HAD gohe to bed and fallen asleep, when gnardion knocked at Uio 
doOT of iny room and begged me gfit up directly. On my hmreying 
to speak to him and leaiu what had happened, ho told me, after a word 
or two of preparuticn, that there Ijad been a di^oof ery at Sir Leicester 
Dedlocks. That my mother had fled; that a person was now at^our 
door who was empowered to ognvey to her th^ follest assniianeea of 
affectionate proteotion and fo^vmiefiuJt ^ h^ could pcNiwibly And her; 
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* and that 1 was sought for to accompany him, in the hope that my 
entreaties might prevail upon her, if his failed. Something to this 
general purpose I made out; but I was thrown into sfch a tumult of 
alarm, and hurry and distress, that, in spite of every effort I could 
make to subdue my agitation, I did not seem, to mySelf, fully to recover 
my rijght mind until l^urs had passed. * 

But I dressed and wrapped up expeditiously witKbut waking Charley, 
or any one ^ and went down to Mr. Bucket, who was the person en¬ 
trusted with the secret. In taking mo to him my guardian told me 
this, and also explained how it was that he had come to think of me. 
Mr, Bucket, in a low voice, by th^ light of my guardian’s candle, read 
to me, in the hall, a letter that my mother had left upon her table; 
and, I suppose Vfithin ten minutes of my having been aroused, I was 
sitting^ beside him, rolling swiftly through tho streets. 

‘His manner was very &en, and yet considerate when he explained 
to me that a groat deal might depend on my being able to answer, 
without confusion, a few questions that he wished to ask me. Tliese 
were, chiefly, whether I had had much communication with my mother 
(to whom ho only referred as Lady Dedlock); when and where I Lad 
spoken with her last; and how she had become possessed of my hand¬ 
kerchief. When I had satisfied him on these points, he asked me 
particularly to consider—taking time to think—whether, within my 
knowledge, there was any one, no matter where, in whom she might 
be at all likely to confide, under circumstances of tho last necessity. 
I could think of no one but my guardian. But, by-and-by, I men¬ 
tioned Mr.^Boytliorn. He came into my mind, as connected with his 
old chivalrous manner of mentioning my mother’s name; and with 
what my guardian had informed mo of his engagement to her sister, 
and his unconscioi^p connexion with Her unhappy story. 

My companion had stopped tho driver while wo held this conversa¬ 
tion, that we might tho better hoar each other. He now told him to 
.go on again; and said to me, after considering within himself for a 
few moments, thit'he had made up his mind how to proceed. He was 
quite willing to mil me what his plan was: but I did not feel clear 
enough to understand it. • . 

We'tad not driven very far from our lodgings, when we stopped in 
a l^-street, at a public-looking place lighted up with gas. ,Mr. Bucket 
took me m and sat me in an arm-chair, by a bright fire. It was now 
past one, as I ^w by the clock against the wall. Two police ofScers, 
looking u their perfectly neat uniform not at all like people .who wore 
up all mght, were quieuy writing at a desk; and the place seemed 
very quiet altogether, except^ for some beating and calling out at 
distal^ doors undei^ound, to which nobody paid any attention. 

4.'®ird man in uniferm, whom Mr. Bucket called and to whom he 
whispered his instructions, wenf out; and then tho two others advised 
together, while one wrote from Mr. Btwket’s subdued dictation. It 
was a description of my mother that they wore busy with; for Mr. 
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Bucket brought it to me wbon it was done, and read it in a whisper.' 
It was very accurate indeed. 

The second^fficor, who had attended to it closely, then copied it 
out, and called in another man in uniform (there were several in an 
outer room) who took it up and went away with it. All this was 
done with*the greatest despatch, and without &e waste of a moment; 
yet nobody was at "all hurried. As 80 (>n as the paper was sent out 
upon its travels, the two officers resumed their former guiet work of 
writing with neatness and care. Mr. Bucket thoughtfully came and 
warmed the soles of his boots, first one and then the other, at the fire. 

“ Are yon well wrapped up. Miss Summerson ? ” he asked me, as 
his eyes mot mine. It’s a desperate sharp night for a young lady to 
be out in.” . • 

I told him I cared for no weather, and was warmly clothed.- 
“ It may be a lo»g job,” he observed; “ but so that it en^ well, 
never mind, miss.” , 

“ I pray to Heaven it may end w'ell! ” said I. • 

He nodded comfortingly. “ You see, whatever you do, don’t you 
go and fret yourselfT You keep yourself cool, and equal for anything 
that may happen ; and it’U be the better for you, the better forme, the 
better for Lady Dedlock, and the better for Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet.” 

Ho was really very kind and gentle; and as he stood before the fire 
warming his boots, and rabbing his face with his forefinger, 1 felt a 
confidence in his sagacity which re-assured me. It was not yet 
a quarter to two, when I’heard horses’ feet and wheels outside. 

“ Now, Miss Summerson,” said he, “ we are off, if you please! ” 

Ho gave me his arm, and the two officers courteously bowed me out, 
and we found at the door a phafiton or barouche, ^dth a postilion and 
post horses. Mr. Bucket handed mo in, and took his own seat on the 
box. The man in uniform whom he had sent to fetch this equipage, 
then handed him up a dark lantern at his request; and whence had 
given a few directions to the driver, w^ rattled aw’aj. 

I was far from sure that I was not in a dream, ^ We rattled with 
grsat rapidity through such a labyrinth of streets, that I soon lost all 
idea whore we were; except that we had crossed and re-crossed the 
river, and .still seemed to bo traversing a low-lying, water-side, dense 
neighbourhood of narrow thoroughfares, chequered by docks land 
basins, high piles of warehouses} swing-bridges, and masts of ships. 
At length we stopped at the cornori of a little slimy turning, which 
the wind from the rivor, rushing up \t, did not purify; and I saw my 
companion, by the light of his lantern, in conference with several men, 
who looked like a mixture of police and sailors. Against the moulder¬ 
ing wall by which they stood, there was a 4)ilf, on which I, could 
discern the uords, “Found Drownkd ; ” and this, and an inscription 
about Drags, possessed me vitb the awful suspicion shadowed forth 
in onr visit to that place. * 
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I hard no ncK!^ to remind naysolf thftl T was not thero, by the in- 
dnlgenoa of any fooling of mine, to increase the diUculties of the 
seal oh,‘ to lee^ its hopes, or ei^once its delays. I INoiained i^niet; 
blit what X sniXered in ^t dreadful spot t never ^ for^i. And 
still it wiM Hhe the horror of a dream. A man yet darh; am muddy, 
in lon^ farollen sodden boots and a hat like them, Xras caAea out of 
a boat, and whisfH|l#d*with Hr. Bucket, who went away with him 
down somo alippeiy steps'-^ if to look at something secret that ho 
had to show.* They aaime wiping their hands upon toeir coats, 
after turning oyer something wet; but thaidc God it yas not what 1 
fearod I 


After somo further eonfereaod, MSp. Bucket (whom everybody 
sGomed to know and defer to) went in wilh Ihe others at a door, and 
left mo in the carriage; while the driver walh^ up and down by liis 
horaoSj'to wium himself. The tide was coming to, as I judged from 
the sound it made; and 1 could hear it hteak at mo end of the alley, 
with a Httto rush towards me. It novor did so—-and I thought ic did 
so, himdrouB of times, in what can have been at the most a quarter of 
an hour, and probably was less—but the thought shuddered through 
me that it would cast my mother at the horses* feet. 

Mr. Bucket oaroo out again, exhorting the others to bo vigilant, 
darkened his lantern, and once more took his seat. “ Don’t you be 
alarmed, Mias Summerson, on account of our coming down hero,” he 
said, turning to me. “I only wont to have everything in tram, and 
to know that it is in train by looking after it myself. Get on, my 
lad I ” 


Wo appeai*ed to re^ce the way wo ^ad come. Not that I had 
taken note of any particular objects in my perturbed state of mind, but 
judging from the general character of the streets. We called at 
another utBoo or station for a minute, and crossed the rivor again. 
Dming the whole of this time, and during the whole search, my wm- 
paoio# wrapped up cm the box, never relaxed to his vigilance a stogie 
moment j but, wh^n we crossed the bridge he seemed, if possible, to 
bo moio on the \Jert than blfor©. He stood up to look over the 
parapet; he alighted, and went back after a shadowy female fi ffliro 
that flitted past us; and he gazed into the profound black pit of 
water, with a face that made ny heart dio within mo. Tho river had 
a fearful look, so overcast and soorot, erelong away so fliht between 
the low flat lines of shore: so heavjs with todisltoot and awful shapes, 
both of substance and shadow: ^ deatblike and mysterious. 1 have 
seen it many times stoct "hoBj^by sunli^t and by moonKght, but 
never feee from the toq^pressions of that journey. In my monsoiy, tho 
lights upon the brita are always burning dim; the cutting wind is 
eddying round tbe %os|oless womwi whom we pass; the monotonous 
wIimIs are whirling pn j and the light of tlie carriage-lamps reflected 
back, looks palely to, upon me—a risjag^ut of the dreaded 
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Olaitemg and dattering through the empty streets, wo came alP 
length from the payement cuito dark smooth roa^««iid began to ^ye 
the houses behind us. Af^ a I reoognis^ the familiar way 
to Saint Albsms. At Baxnie»t, fre^ hoi^ses'were ready for us, and wo 
changed and went on. Itwasycrybtdd iiidddi * a^xd the open country 
was white .with snow, ^ugh none Wfs idling 
** Aii'd^ acqnainianee^oi yours, roadj^^^fis#^ Snmmerson,*' said 
Mr. Bucket, cheerfi^ly. ia 

“ Yes,” I returned. “ Hayo you gathered any intf^hg^cw 
“ None that cairi be quite depen^:^ 10 ye^,*^ he ^swered:;^ “ but 
it’s early times as yet” ^ ' 

He had gone into eyery late or ^atly j^blio-house where there was 
a light (they were not a few at that time, the roa4 being then much 
frequented by droyers), and had got dbwn to talk to the turnpike- 
keepers. 1 had hq^ him ordering ^rink, and chinking modey, wnd 
making himself agreeable and merry eyerywhere; but whenever he 
took his scat npon the box again, his face resumed its watchM steady ^ 
look, and ho always i»iid to the driver in the smne business tone, “ Get 
on, my lad!” . •'i'!'- 

With all those stoppages, it was between five and six o’clock and 
we were yet a few miles short of Saint Albans, when he came out of 
ono of these houses and haqded me in a cup of tea. 

“ Drink it, Miss Summerson, it’ll do you good. You’re beginning 
to got more yourself now, ain’t you?” 

1 thanked him, and said 1 hoped so. 

“ You was what you may call stunned at first,” he returned j ” and 
Lord I no wonder. Don’t fpeak loud, my dear. It’s all right. She’s 
on ahead.” 

I don’t know w'hat joyffll exolamation I made, or was going to make, 
but ho put up his finger, and 1 stopped myself. 

“ Passed through hero on foot, this evening, about eight or nine. I 
heard of her first at the archway toll, over at Highgato, but tonldn’t 
make quite sure. Traced her all along» ou and’afP. Picked her u‘p 
at ono place, and dropped her gko’s before ns now, 

jis^o. Take hold of this cup and saucer* you wasn’t 

brought up to the butter &ado, l<mk out koa see if you catch 
half-a-crown in your t’other hand. One, two, three, and there you 
are I NoV, my lad, try a gallop 1 ” “ 

Wc were soon in Saint All^s, and alighted a little before day, 
when I was Just beginning to arrange and compreheijid the occurrences 
of the night, and really to beliove that they were not a dream. Leaving 
the cavriago at the posting-house and ordering fresh horses to be 
ready, my companion gave me his arm, and ^ wo went towards borne. 

“ As this is your, regnlar abode, Miss Ssimiherson, you see,” ho 
observed, “ I should like to know whether yon’vo been asked for by 
any stranger answering the^desoription, or whether Mr. Jarndyoe baa. 

I don’t much expect it, ^t xt might he” 
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' As wo ascended tlie hill, ho looked about him with a sharp eye— 
the day was now breaking—and reminded me that I had come down 
it one night, as I had reason for remembering, with ray^little servant 
and poop Jo: whom ho called Tonghey. 

I wondered how he know that. 

“ When you passed a man upon the road, just yonder, ydU know,” 
said Mr. Bucket. 

Yes, I remembered that too, very well. 

“ That was me,” said Mr. Bucket. 

Seeing my surprise, he wont on: • 

“ I drove down in a gig that afternoon, to look after that boy. You 
might have heard my wheels when you came out to look after him 
yourself, for I waS aware of you and your little maid going up, when 
I was jilting the horse down. Making an inquiry or two about him 
in flic town, I soon heard what company he was i»; and was coming 
among the brick-fields to look for him, when I observed you bringing 
him home here.” 

“ Had he committed any crime ? ” I asked. 

“ None was charged against him,” says Mr. Bucket, coolly lifting 
off his hat; “but I sux>poso he wasn’t over-particular. No. What I 
wanted him for, was in connexion with keeping this very matter of 
Lady Dedlock quiot. He had been making his tongue more free than 
welcome, as to a small accidental service ho had been i^aid for by the 
deceased Mr. Tulkijiglioru; and it wouldn’t do, at any sort of price, 
to have him playing those games. So having warned him out of 
London, I made an afternoon of it to warn him to keep out of it now 
he irns away, and go farther from it, and*maiutaiu a bright look out 
that 1 didn’t catch him coining back again.” 

“ Poor creature! ”, said I. • 

! “ Poor enough,” assented Mr. Bucket, “ and trouble enough, and 
well enough away from Loudon, or anywhere else. I w’as regularly 
tiirticd^n my back when I found him taken up by your establishment, 
I do assure you.” • ' • 

I asked him why^ “ Why, iny dear ? ” said Mr. Bucket. “ Naturally 
there was no end to his tongue then. Ho might as well have bocik 
born wilh a yard and a half of it, and a remnant over.” 

Although I remember this conversation now, my head wp,s in con¬ 
fusion at the time, and my power of attention hardly did more than 
enable mo to understand that he Ciitored into these particulars to 
divert me. With the same kind intention, manifestly, lie often spoke 
to me of indifferent things, while jiis face was busy with the one object 
that wo had in view. Ho still jmrsued this subject, as we tutned in 
at the garden-gate. 

“ Ah! ” said Mr. Bucket. “ Hero we are, and a nice retired place 
it is,* Puts a man in mind of tlie country house in the Woodpecker- 
tapping, that was known by the smoke fvLich so gracofally curled. 
They’re early with the kitchen nre, and that denotep good servants. 
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But wliat you’ve always got to be careful of with servants, is, who^ 
comes to see ’em; you never know what they’re up to, if you don’t 
know that, ^d another thing, my dear. Whenever you find a 
young man behind the kitchen-door, you give that young man, in 
ciiargo on suspicion of being secreted in a dwelling-house with an 
unlawful »purpose.” 

We were now in front of the house; he*looked attentively and 
closely at the gravel for footprints, before he raised his eyes to tho 
windows. • ^ 

“ Do you eencrally put that elderly young gentleman in the same 
room, when he’s on a visit hero. Miss Summerson?” he inquired, 
glancing at Mr. Skimpole’s usual chamber. 

“ You know Mr. SMmpole 1 ” said I. , 

“ What do you call him again ? ” rdtumed Mr. Bucket, bending 
down his ear, “ Skimpolo, is it ? I’vo often wondered ^rtiat -his 
name might be. Skimpolo. Not John. I should say, nor yet 
Jacob?” 

“ Harold,” I told him. * 

“ Harold. Yes.. He’s a queer bird is Harold,” says Mr. Bucket, 
eyeing mo with gi'cat expression. 

“ He is a singular character,” said I. 

“ No idea of money,” observed Mr. Bucket.—“ Ho takes it though I ” 

I involuntarily returned for answer, that I perceived Mr. Bucket 
knew him. 

“ Why, now I’ll tell you,- Miss Summerson,” ho rejoined. “ Your 
mind will be all the better for not running on one point too con¬ 
tinually, and I’ll tell you for a clmngc. It was him as pointed out to 
me where Tougljey was. 1 made up my mind, that night, to come to 
the door and ask for Toughey, if that was all.; but, willing to try a 
move or so first, if any such was on the board, I just pitched uj> a 
morsel of gravel at that window where I saw a shadow. As soon as 
Harold opens it and I have had a look at him, thinks I, ycjoi’re .the 
man for mo. So I smoothed him down a bit, about not wanting fo 
disturb tho family after they was go»o to bed, aiii about its being a 
thjng to be regretted that charitable young ladies should harbour 
Vagrants; and then, when I pretty w-ell understood his ways,^ said, I 
should consider a fypunuoto well bestowed if I could relieve tho 
premises *of Toughoy without causing any noise or trouble. Then 
says he, lifting up his cycbro.ws in the gayest wwy, ‘it’s no use 
mentioning a fypunuoto to mo, my friend, because I’m a mere child 
in such matters, and have no idea of money.* Of course I understood 
what l^is taking it so easy meant; and being now quite sure he was 
the man for me, I wi*apped the note round a little stone and threw it 
up to him. Well! He laughs and beams, and^looks as innocent as 
you like, and says, ‘ But I don’t know tho value of these things. What 
am I to do with this ? ’ ‘ Spend it, sir,’ says I.^ ‘ But I shall bo ^ken 
in,’ ho says, ‘ they won’t give mo thrf i-ight change, 1 shall lose it, it’s 
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'no use to me.* Lord, you never saw such a face as ho carried it with 1 
Of course he told mo where to find Toughey, and I found him.’* 

I regarded this as very treacherous on the part of^Mr. Bkimpole 
towards my guardian, and as passing the usual bounds of his childish 
innocence, 

“ Bounds, my dear ? ” returned Mr. Bucket. “ Bounds? Now, 
Miss Siimmerson, I’ll give you a piece of advice that your husband 
will find useful when you are happily married and have got a family 
about you. Whenever a person says to you that they are as innocent 
as can be in all.concerning money, look well after your own money, 
for they are dead certain to collar it, if they can. Whenever a person 
proclaims to you ‘ In worldly mattSrs I*m a child,’ you consider that 
that 2)crson is onl^ a-crying oif from being held accountable, and that 
you have got that person’s number, and it’s Number One. Now, I 
am*not*a poetical man myself, except in a vocal* way when it goes 
round a company, but I’m a practical one, and that’s my experience. 

^ So’s this rujp. Fast and loose in one thing, Fast and loose in every¬ 
thing. I never knew it fail. No more will you. Nor no one. With 
which caution to the unwary, my dear, I take the liberty of pulling 
this here bell, and so go back to our business.” 

I believe it had not been for a moment out of his mind, any more 
tlian it had been ont of my mind, or out of his face. Tho wliolo 
household were amazod to soo me, without any notice, at that time 
in the morning, and so accompanied; and their surprise was not 
diminished by my inquiries. No one, however, had been there. It 
conld not be doubted that this was the truth. 

“ Then, Miss Summerson,” said my companion, “ we can’t bo too 
soon at the cottage where those bric^akers arc to bo found. Most 
inquiries there I leave to you, if you’ll be ‘so good as to make ’em. 
Tho naturalest way‘is the best way, and the natnrolest way is your 
own way.” 

We ^t off again immediately. On arriving at the cottage, we 
found it shut up, acd apparently deserted \ but one of the neighbours 
who knew me, and'who came dht when I was trying to make some 
one hoar, informed me that tho two women and their husbands naw* 
lived together in another house, made of loose rough bricks, which 
stood on the margin of tho picd6 of ground where the kilns were, and 
where the long rows of bricks were drying. We lost no time in re¬ 
pairing to this place, which was within a few hundred yards; and as 
the door stood ajar, I pushed it oppn. 

There were only three of them sitting at breakfast; the child lying 
asleep on a bed in the corner. If was Jenny, the mother of the dead 
child, who was absent. The other woman rose on seeing me; and 
the men, though thejf^were, as usual, sulky and sileht, each gave me 
a morose nod of recognition. A look passed bctwemi them when Mr. 
Bucket followed me in. and 1 was surprised to see that the woman 
evidently knew him. * 
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. , I had asked leave to enter of oonrse. Liz (the only name by which 
I knew her) rose to give me ber own chair, but I sat down on a stool 
near the fire, «id Mr, Bucket took a comer of the bedstead. Now 
that I had to speak, and was among people with whom I was not 
familiar, I became conscious of being hurried and giddy. It was very 
difficult to Hbegin, and I could not help bursting into tears. 

“ Liz,” said I, “ I have come a long way in the night and through 

, the snow, to inquire after a lady-” 

. “ Who has been here, you know,” Mr. Bucket struck ih, addressing 

the whole group, with a composed propitiatory face ; “that’s the lady 
the young lady means. The lady that was hero last night you know.” 

“ And who told you as there was hnybody here ? ” inquired Jenny’s 
husband, who had made a surly stop in hm eating, todisten, and now 
measured him with his eye. 

“A peiuon of the jiame of Michael Jackson, with a blue welveteCn 
waistcoat with a double row of mother of pearl buttons,” Mr. Bucket 
immediately answered. ,, 

“ He had as good mind his own business, whoever he is,” growled 
the man. 

“ Ho’s out of employment, I believe,” said Mr. Bucket, apologetically 
for Michael Jackson, “ and so gets talking.” 

. The woman had not resumed her chair, but stood faltering with her 
hand upon its broken back, looking at mo. 1 thought sho would have 
spoken to me privately, if sho had dared. She was still in this attitude 
of uncertainty, when her hushancl, who was eating with a lump of 
bread and fat in one hand, and his clasp-knife in the other, struck the 
handle of his knife violently on the tabic, and told her with an oath 
to mind her own business at any rate, and sit down. 

“ I should like to have seen Jenny very much,” said I, “ for I am 
sure she would have told me all she could about this lady, whom I 
am very anxious indeed—you cannot think how anxious—to overtake. 
Will Jenny be here soon ? Where is she ? ” 

The woman had a great degire to answer, but the tian, with another 
oath, openly kicked at her foot -with lAs heavy bo(A. Ho left it to 
Jenny’s husband to say what he chose, and after a dogged silence the 
latter turned his shaggy head towards me. • 

“ I’m not partial to gentlefolks coming into my place, as you’ve 
heerd mo say afore now, I think, miss. 1 let their places bo, audit’s 
curous they can’t let my place be. There’d bo a pretty shine made if 
I was to go a-wisitin thenit I think. Howsoever, I don’t so much 
complain of you as of some others; and I’m agreeable to make you 
a civil arewer, though I give uotico that I’m not a-going to be drawed 
like a badger. Wifi Jenny bo here sooh? No she won’t. Where is 
she ? She’s gone up to Limnun.” « 

Did she go last ni^t ? ” I asked. ' ^ , 

“ Did she go last night ? Ah I she went last .night,” he answered, 
with a sulky jerk of hm head. * 
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“ But was slie here when tlie lady came ?. And wiat did the lady 
say to her ? And where is the lady gone ? I beg and pray yon to 
bo so kind as to tell me,’' said 1, ‘‘for 1 am in g^ieat distress to 
know.” 

“ If my master would let me speak, and not say a word of harm— ” 
the woman timidly begun. < 

“ Your master,” saM her husband, muttering jin imprecation with 
slow emphasis, “ will break your neck, if you meddle with wot don’t 
concern yom” •. 

After another silence, the husband of the absent woman, turning to 
me again, answered me with his usual grumbling unw^nguess. 

“ Wos Jenny here when the lady come ? Yes, she wos hero when 
the lady come. , Wot did the lady say to her ? Well, I’ll tell you 
wot the lady said to her. She said ‘ You remember mo as come one 
time to talk to you about the young lady as had been a-wisiting of you ? 
You remember me as give you somothink handsome for a handkercher 
wot she had left?’ Ah,she remembered. So we all did. Well, then, 
wos that young lady up at the house now ? No, she warn’t up at the 
house now. Well, then, lookee here. The lady was upon a journey 
all alone, strange as we might think it, and could she rest herself 
whore you’re a sotten, for a hour or so. Yes she could, and so she 
did. Then sho went—it might be at twenty minutes past eleven, and 
it might bo at twenty minutes past twelve ; we ain’t got no watches 
licre to know the time by, nor yet clocks. Where did she go ? I 
don’t know where she go’d. She went one way, and Jenny went 
another; one wont right to Lunnun, and t’other went right from it. 
That’s all about it. Ask this man. He heerd it all, and see it all. 
Ho knows.” 

The other man repeated, “ That’s ^II about it.” 

“Was the lady crying?” I inquired. 

“ Dovil a bit,” returned the first man. “ Her shoes was the worse, 
and W clothes was the worse, but sho warn’t-- not as 1 see.” 

The woman ^t with her arms crossed, and her eyes upon the 
ground. Her husband liad tuened his scat a little, so ns to face her; 
and kept his hammer-like hand upon the table, as if it were in readi¬ 
ness to, execute his threat if sho disobeyed him. 

“ I hopo you will not object to my asking your wife,” said I, “ how 
the lady looked ? ” 

“ Come, then I ” ho grulSy cried |jO her. “ You hoar what she soys. 
Cut it short, apd tell her,” 

“ Bad,” replied the woman. Pale and exhausted. Very bad.” 

“ Did she speak much ? ” ^ 

“ Not much, but her voice vvas hoarse.” 

She answered, lofokipg all the while at her husband for leave. 

“ Was she faint ? ” said I. Did she eat or drink here ? ” 

“ Go on! ” said the husband, in answer to her look. “ Tell her and 
cut it short.” ‘ 1 ^ 
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• “She had a little water, mies, a.nd Jenny fetched her some bread 
and tea. But she hardly touched it.” 

“ And when Ae wont from here”—I was proceeding, when Jenny's 
husband impatiently took mo up. 

“ When she wont from here, she went right away Nor’ard by the 
high road. 'Ask on the road if you doubt me, apd see if it wam’t so. 
Now, there’s the end.’ That’s all about it.” 

I glanced at my companion; and finding that he had aiyready risen 
and was ready to depdrt, thanked them for what they had told me, and 
took my leave. • The woman looked full at Mr. Bucket as he went 
out, and he lookod full at her. 

“Now, Miss Summerson,” he sa^ to me, as we walked quickly 
away. “ They’ve got her ladyship’s watch among ^em. That’s a 
positive fact.” ^ 

“ You saw it ? ” I eaclaimed. 

“ Just as good as saw it,” he returned. “ Else why should he talk 
about his ‘ twenty minutes past,’ and about his having no watch to tell 
tlio time by? Twenty minutes! Ho don’t usually cut his time so 
line ns that. If he tomes to linlf-hours, it’s as much as he does. 
Now, you see, either her ladyship gave him that watch, or he took it. 
T think she gave it him. Now, what should she give it him for? 
.What should she ^ve it him for? ” 

He repeated this question to himself several times, as we hurried 
on; appealing to balance between a variety of answers that arose in 
his mind. 

“ If time could bo spared,” said Mr. Bucket—“ which is the only 
thing that can’t be spared in this case—I might get it out of that 
woman; but it’s too doubtful a chance to trust to, under present 
circumstances. They are up to keeping a close eye upon her, and 
any fool knows that a poor creetur like her, beaten and kicked and 
scarred and bruised from head to foot, will stand by the husban^that 
ill-uses her, through thick and thin. There’s something kept wackr 
It’s a pity but what we had Ba>n the othgr woman.” ’ • 

I regretted it exceedingly; for she was very grali^ful, and I felt 
suae would have resisted no entreaty of mine. 

“ It’s possible, Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Bucket, ponderifig on 
it, “ that her Ladyship sent her up to London with somo word for 
you, and it’s possible that her husband got the watch to let her 
It don’t come out altogether so pkiin as to please me, but it’s on the 
cards. Now, I don’t take kindly to .laying out the money of Sir 
Leicester Hedlock, Baronet, on these Rgughs, and I don’t see my way 
to the usefulness of it at present. No ! So far, our road. Miss Sum- 
morson, is for’ard—straight ahead—and keeping e’s^rything quiet I ” 

We called at home once more, that I mighlF send a hasty note to 
my guardian, and then we hurried back to where we had left the 
carriage. The horses were Irought mit as soon as we were seen 
coming, and we were on the road again in a few minutes. 

• 2 s 
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It had set in snowing at daybreak, and it now snowed hard. Tbo. 
air was so thick with tho darkness of the day, and the density of 
the fall, that wo could see but a very little way ri any direction. 
Although it was extremely cold, the snow was but partially frozen, 
and it churned—with a sound as if it were a beach of small shells— 
under the hoofs of the horses, into mire and water. They sometimes 
slipped and flounde^d for a mile together, and we were obliged to 
come to a standstill to rest them. One horse fell three tunes in this ^ 
first stage,*and trembled so, and was so shaken, *that the driver had to • 
dismount from his saddle and lead him at last. . 

I could eat nothing, and could not sleep: and I grew so nervous 
under those delays, and the sl(fW pace at which we travelled, that I 
had an unreasonable desir^ upon me to get out and walk. Yielding 
to my companion’s better sense, however, T remained where I was. 
All this time, kept fresh by a certain enjoyment of tho work in which 
he was engaged, ho was up and down at every house we came to; 
addrossiig people whom he had never beheld before, as old acquaint* 
ances; running in to warm himself at every fire he saw; talking and 
drinking and shaking hands at every bar and tap; friendly with every 
waggoner, wheelwright, blacksmith, and toll-taker; yet never seeming 
to lose time, and always mounting to tho box again with his watchful, 
steady face, and his business-like “ Get. on, my lad! ” 

When we were changing horses tho next time, he came from tho 
stable-yard, with the wet snow encrusted upon him, and dropping off 
him—^plashing and crashing through it to his wet knees, as he had 
been doing frequently since we left Saint Albans—and spoko to me at 
the carriage side. , 

“ Keep up your spirits. It’s certainly true that she came on hero, 
Miss Summerson. There’s not a doubt df tho dress by this time, and 
the dress has been seen here.” ' 

“ Still on foot ? ” said I. 

* *‘%till on foot. 1 think the gentleman yon mentioned must be tho 
point she’s ainuug at; and yet 1 don’t living down in her 

own part of the^country, neimor.” 

“ I know so little,” said 1. There may bo some one else Qo%rer 
here,«of whom I never heard.” 

“ That’s true. But whatever you do, don’t you fall a-crying, my 
dear; and don’t you worry yourself no more than you can help. Get 
on, my lad I” • 

The sleet fell all that day unceasingly, a thick mist came on early, 
and it never rose or lightened^ for a moment. Such roads I had never 
seen. I sometimes feared we had missed the way and got into the 
ploughed grounds^or the marshes. If I ever thought of the time 1 
had been out, it presented itself ^ ui indefinite period of great 
duration; and I seemed, in a strange way, never to have been free 
from the anxiety under which I then laboured. 

As we advanced, I began to feel misgivings that my companion lost 
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(;onfideiioo. He was the same as before with all the roadside people, 
but he looked graver when he sat by himself on the box. I saw his 
finger uneasily ^oing across and across his mouth, during the whole 
of one long weary stage. I overheard that he began to ask the drivers 
of coaches and other vehicles coming towards us, what passengers 
they had seen in other coaches and vehicles that were in advance. 
Their replies did not encourage him. He always gave me a re¬ 
assuring beck of his finger, and lift of his eyelid, as he got upon the box 
again; but he seemed perplexed now, when he said, “ Get db, my lad I ” 

At last, whe;} we were changing, he told me that he had lost the 
track of the dress so long that he began to be surprised. It was 
nothing, he said, to lose such a track for one while, and to take it up 
for another while, and so on; but it had diBappe;V^ed here in an 
unaccountable manner, and wo had not come upon it since. This 
corroborated the appiehensions I had foimed, when he began tS look 
at direction-posts, and to leave the carriage at cross roads for a quarter 
of an hour at a time while he explored them. * But, I was not to be 
down-hearted, he told me; for it was as likely as not that the next 
stage might set us right again. 

The next stage, however, ended, as that one ended; we had no new 
clue. There was a spaciotts inn here, solitary, but a comfortable 
. substantial building, and as ^e drove in under a large gateway before 
I knew it, where a landlady and her pretty daughters came to the 
carriage-door, entreating me to* alight and refresh myself while the 
horses wore making ready, I thought it would be uncharitable to 
refuse. They took me up-stairs to a worm room, and left me there. 

It was at the corner of the ^ouse, I remember, looking two ways. On 
one side, to a stable-yard open to a by-road, where ^e ostlers were 
unharnessing the splashed dhd tiled horses from the muddy carriage; 
and beyond that, to the by-road itself, across which the sign was 
heavily swinging: on the other side, to a wood of dark pine-trees. 
Their branches were encumbered with snow, and it silently diVpped , 
off in wet heaps while 1 stoo^ at the window. Nigh^ was setting in,' 
and its bleakness was enhanced by thfi contrast of .the pictured fire 
g]p\sing and gleaming in the window-pane. As 1 looked among the 
stems of the trees, and followed the discoloured marks in thi snow 
where the thaw was sinking into it and undermining it, I thought of 
the motherly face brightly set off by daughters that had just ztow 
welcomed me, and of my mother lying down in such a wood to die. 

I was frightened when 1 found them all about me, but 1 remem¬ 
bered that Wore 1 fainted 1 tried very hard not to do it; and that 
was soma little comfort. They cushiofied me up, on a large sofa by 
the fire; ai-'d then the comely landlady*told me that I must travel no 
farther to-night, but must go to bed. But this j^t me into such a 
tremble lest they should detain me Ihcro, that she soon recalled her 
words, and compromised for ^rest of half-an-hour. 

A good endearing creature she wos,^ She, and her three fair girls 
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all fio busy about me. 1 was to take bot soup and broiled fowl, wbilo 
Mr. Bucket dried himself and dined elsewhere; but I could not do it 
when a snug round table was presently spread by the (fireside, though 
I was very unwilling to disappoint them. However, I could tako 
some toast and some hot negus; and as I really enjoyed that refresh¬ 
ment, it made some recompense. • 

Punctual to the tifne, at the half-hour’s end the carriage came 
rumbling under the gateway, and they took me down, warmed, 
refreshed, dbmforted by kindness, and safe (I assured them) not to 
faint any more. After 1 had got in and had taken a grateful leave of 
them all, the youngest daughter—^a blooming girl of nineteen, who 
was to bo the first married, they Sad told me—got upon the carriage 
step, reached i», and kissed me. I have never seen her, from that 
hour, but I think of her to this hour ns my friend. 

* Th8 transparent windows with the fire and lig];it, looking so bright 
and warm from the cold darkness out of doors, were soon gone, and 
again we jrore crushing and churning the loose snow. We went on 
with toil enough; but the dismal roads wore not much worse than 
they had been, and the stage was only nine miles. My companion 
smoking on the box—1 had thought at the last inn of begging him to 
do so, when I saw him standing at a great fire in a comfortable cloud 
of tobacco—was as vigilant as ever; and as quickly down and up 
again, when we came to any human abode or any human creature. 
He had lighted his little dark lantern, which seemed to be a favourite 
with him, for wo had lamps to the carriage; and every now and tlieu 
he turned it upon me, to see that I was doing well. There was a 
folding-window to the carriage-head, but 1 never closed it, for it 
seemed like shutting out hope. 

We came to the end of the stage, and*still the lost trace was 
not recovered. 1 looked at him anxiously when we stopped to change; 
but I knew by his yet graver face, as he stood watching the ostlers, 
that ^ had heard nothing. Almost in an instant afterwards, as I 
leaned back in niy seat, he looked in, wi^h his lighted lantern in his 
hand, on excited'and quite different man. 

“ What is it ? ” said I, starting. “ Is she here ? ” , ^ 

“ N«, no. Don’t deceive yourself, my dear. Nobody’s here. But 
I’ve got it!” 

The crystallised snow was in his eyelashes, in his hair, lying in 
ridges on his dress. Ho had to shake it from his face, and get his 
breath before he spoke to mo. ^ 

‘•Now, Miss Summerson,” said he, beating his finger on the apron, 
“ don’t you be disappointed at what I’m a-going to do. IJou know 
me. I’m Inspector Bucket, and you can trust me. We’ve come a 
long way; never zifin^ Four horses out there for the next stage up! 
Qui<^ I ” 

I'here was a comipotion in the yar(|, and a man came running out 
of the stables to know “ if ho meant up or down ? ” 
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' Up, I tell you! Up! Ain’t it EngliBli ? Up! 

“ Up ? ” said I, astonisliod. “ To Loudon ! Arc wo going back ? ” 
“ Miss SumnlerBon,” he answered, “ back. Straight back as a die. 
You know me. Don’t be afraid. I’ll follow tlie other, by G— 

“ The other ? *’ I repeated. “ Who ? ” 

“ You called her Jenny, didn’t you ? I’ll follow her. Bring those 
two pair out hero, fof a crown a man. Wake up, some of you ! ” 

“ You will not desert this lady we arc in search of; ypu will not 
abandon her on sucli a night, and in such a state of mind as I know 
her to bo in 1 ” said I, in an agony, and grasping his hand. 

“ You are right, my dear, I won’t.^ But I’ll follow the other. Look 
alive here with them horses. Send a man for’ard in the saddle to the 
next stage, and let him send another for’ard again, and order four on, 
up, right through. My darling, don’t you be afraid I ” , , 

These orders, and4he way in which he I’an about the yard, urging 
them, caused a general excitement that was scarcely less bewildering 
to me than the sudden change. But in the height of the confusion, a 
mounted man galloped away to order the relays, and our horses were 
put to with great speed. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Bucket, jumping to his seat, and looking in 
again—“you’ll excuse me if I’m too familiar—don’t you fret and 
• worry yourself no more than you can help. I say nothing else at 
present; but you know me, my dear; now, don’t you ? ” 

I endeavoured to say that I know he was far more capable than I 
of deciding what wo ought to do; but was ho sure that this w'as 

right ? Could I not go forward by myself in search of-1 grasped 

his hand again in my distress, and whispered it to him—of ray own 
mother. , 

“My dear,” he answered, “I Khow, I know, and.would I put you 
wrong, do you think ? Inspector Bucket. Now you know me, don’t 
you ? ” ^ 

What could I say but yes! 

“ Then you keep up as good a heart ^s you can, atjd you rely upon 
mo for standing by you, jio less than by Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Bar#!iet. Now, aro you right there ? ” 

“All right, sir 1” • 

“ Off she goes, then. And get on, my lads 1 ” 

Wo were again upon the melancholy road by which we had come; 
tearing up the miry sleet and thavPing snow, as if they were tom up by 
a waterwheel. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

A WINTJiY DAY AND NIGHT. 

Still impasBive, as i)elioTes its breeding, tbe Bedlock town honso 
carries itse^ as usual towards the street of dismal grandeur. Tiicro 
arc powdered heads from time to time in the Rttlo windows of the 
hall, looking out at the untaxed powder foiling all day &om the sky; 
and, in the some conservatory, t^ere ia peach blossom turning itself 
Gxotically to the groat hall fire from the nipping weather out of doors. 
It is given out that my Lady has gone down into Lincolnshire, but is 
expeojed to return presently. 

Rumour, busy overmuch, however, will not gCf down into Lincoln¬ 
shire. It'persists in flitting and chattering about town. It Icnow^s 
■that thati'poor unfortunate man, Sir Leicester, has been sadly used. 
It hears, my dear child, all sorts of shocking things. It makes the 
world of five miles round, quite merry. Not fo Imow that there is 
something wrong at the Dcdlocks’ is to augur yourself unknown. 
One of the peachy-cheeked charmers with the skeleton throats, is 
already apprised of all the principal circumstances that will come out 
before the Lords, on Sir Leicester’s application for a bill of divorce. 

At Blaze and Sparkle’s the jewellers, and at Sheen and Gloss’s the 
mercers, it is and will be for several hours the topic of the age, the 
feature of the century. The patronesses of those establishments, 
albeit so loftily inscrutable, being as nicely weighed and measured 
there as any other article of the stock-ip-ti'ade, are perfectly under¬ 
stood in this new fashion by the fawest hand behind the counter. 
“Our people, Mr. Jones,” said Blaze and Sparkle to the hand in 
quesjmn on engaging him, “our people, sir, are sheep—mere sheep. 
Where two or three marked ones go, all the rest follow. Keep those 
two or three in][ybur eye, Mj*. Jones, and you have the flock.” So, 
likewise, Sheen and Gloss to their Jones, in reference to knowing 
where to have the fashionable people, and how to bring what 'ihcy 
(Bhooif and Gloss) choose, into fashion. On similm? unerring prin- 
ci^es, Mr. Bladdery the librarian, and indeed the great former of 
gorgeous sheep, admits this very day, “ Why yes, sir, there certainly 
are reports coneeming Lady Dedlock, very current indeed among my 
high connexion, sir. You see,* my high connexion must talk about 
something, sir; and it’s only to get a subject into vogue with one or 
two ladies I could name, to make it go down with the whole. Just 
what 1 should ha\i^ done with those ladies, sir, in the case of any 
novelty yon hod left t6 me to bring in, they have done of themselves 
in this case through knowing Lady Dedlock, and being perhaps a 
little innocently jeolflus of hJ^r too, sif. You’ll find, sir, that this 
topic will be very popular among my high connexion. If it had been 
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a speculation, sir, it would Itave brought money. And when I saj so, 
you may trust to my being right, sir; for I bare made it my business 
to study my l^gh connexion, and to be able to wind it up like a 
clock, sir.” 

Thus rumour thrives in tho capital, and will not go down into 
Lincolnshise. By half-past five, post meridian, Horse Guards’ time, 
it has even elicited a now remark from the Hanourable Mr. Stables, 
which bids fair to outshine the old one, on which ho has so long 
rested his colloquial ^reputation. This sparkling sally is 4 o the effect 
that, although he always knew she was the best-groomed woman in 
the stud, ho ha^ no idea she was a bolter. It is immensely received 
in turf-circles. • 

At feasts and festivals also: in firmaments she lyis often graced, 
and among constellations she outshone but yesterday, she is still the 
prevalent subject, "'^at is it ? "Who is it ? When was it ? Where 
was it? How was if? She is diKsussed by her dear friends with all 
the genteelest slang in vogue, with the last new word, the last new 
manner, the last new drawl, and the perfeclaon of polite indifference. 
A remarkable feature of the theme is, that it is found to bo so 
inspiring that several people come out upon it who never came out 
before—positively say things! William Buffy carries ono of these 
smartnosses from the place where he dines, down to the House, whore 
the Whip for his party hands’it about with his snuff-box, to keep men 
together who "want to be off, with such effect that tho Speaker (who 
has had it privately insinuated into his own car under the comer of 
his wig) cries “ Order at the bar t ” three times without making an 
impression. 

And not the least amazing circumstance connected with her being 
vaguely the town talk, is, that pqpple hovering on tho confines of Mr. 
Sladdery’s high connexion, people who know nothiog and ever did 
know nothing about her, think it essential to their reputation to pre¬ 
tend that she is their topic too; and to retail her at secoud-haci^ with 
the last now word and the last new manner, and thg last new drawl, * 
and the last new polite indifference, «nd all the rest of it, all at 
second-hand but considered equal to new, in inferior systems and to 
famler stars. If there be any man of letters, art, or science jimong 
these little dealers, how noble in him to support the feeble sisters on 
such majestic crutches! 

So goes the wintry day outjiide the Dcdlock mansion. How 
within it ? 

Sir Leicester lying in his bed can speak a little, though with 
difficulty and indistinctness. He is enjoined to silence and to rest, 
and they have given him some opiate to lull his pain; for his old 
enemy is very hard with him. He is never a^ee^, fbough sometimeB 
he seems to Ml into a dull waking^idoze. He caused his bedstead to 
bo moved out nearer to the window when Ije heard it was Such 
inclement weather; and his ^ead to bl so adjusted, that he could see 
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the driving snow and sleet. He watches it as it falls, throughout the 
whole wintry day. 

Upon the least noise in the house, which is kept hashed, his hand 
is at the pencil. The old housekeeper, sitting by him, knows what 
he would write, itnd whispers “ No, he has not come back yet, Sir 
Leicester. It was late last night when he went. He has been but a 
little time gone yet.” » 

He withdraws his Imnd, and foils to looking at the sleet and snow 
again, until^they seem, by being long looked at^ to fall so thick and 
fast, that he is obliged to close his eyes for a minute on the giddy 
whirl of white* flakes and icy blots, ’’ 

He began to look at them as soon as it was light. The day is not 
yet far spent, when ho conceives it to be necessary that her rooms 
should be prep£bed for heri It is very cold and wet. Lot there be 
g9od ^cs. Let them know that she is expected. Please see to it 
yourself. He writes to this purpose on the slate, Wd Mrs. BounceweU 
^dth a heavy heart obeys. 

“ For h dread, George,” the old lady says to her son, who waits 
below to keep her company when she has a little leisure; “ 1 dread, 
my deaar, that my Lady will never more sot foot within these walls.” 

That’s a bad presentiment, mother.” 

“ Nor yet within tho walls of Chesney Wold, my dear.” 

“ That’s worse. But why, mother ? ” ' 

“When I saw my Lady yesterday, George, she looked to mo—and 
I may say at me too—as if tho step on the Ghost’s Walk had almost 
walked her down.” 

“ Come, come I You alarm yourself with old-story fears, mother.” 

“ No I don’t, my dear. No I don’t. ‘It’s going on for sixty year 
that 1 have been in this family, and I never had any fears for it 
before. But it’s breaking up, my dear; the great old Dedlock family 
is breaking up.” 

“ mother.” 

. '“lam thankful I have lived long enough to be with Sir Leicester 
in this illness aQd trouble; I knouT I am not too old, nor too 
useless, to be a welcomer sight to him than anybody else in my placo 
would bo. But the step on the Ghost’s Walk wiU walk my Lady 
down, George; it has been many a day behind her, and now it will 
pass her, and go on.” 

“*Vell, mother dear, 1 say again, I hope not.” 

“ Ah, so do I, OeOTge,” the old laSy returns, shaking her head, and 
parting her folded hands. “ Birt if my fears come true, and he has 
to know it, who will tell him! ”r , ^ 

“ Are these her rooms 9 ” . 

“ These are my I#dy’s rooms, just as she left them.” 

" Why now,” says thfi trooper, glancing round him, and speaking in 
a lower voice, “ I begin to understand how you come to think as you 
do think, mother. Edbms get V^n awful* look about them when they 
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fte fitted up, like these, for one person you are used to see hi them, 
and that person is away under any shadow: let alone being God 
knows where.’g 

Ho is not far out. As all partings foreshadow the great final one, 
—BO, empty rooms, bereft of a familiar presence, moumMly whisper 
W'hat your* room and what mine must one day be. My Lady’s state 
has a hollow look, .thus gloomy and abandoned; and in the inner 
apartment, where Mr. Bucket last night made his secret perquisition, 
the traces of her dresses and her ornaments, even the mirrors accus¬ 
tomed to reflect them when they wore a portion of herself, have a 
desolate and vacant air. Dark and cold as the wintry day is, it is 
darker and colder in these desertedtchambers than in many a hut that 
will barely exclude the weather; and though the Ee|vants heap fires 
in the grates, and set the couches and the chairs within the warm 
glass screens that let their ruddy light shoot through to the furthest 
comers, there is a Leavy cloud upon the rooms which no light will 
dispel. 

The old housekeeper and her son remain until the preptdations are 
complete, and then /ilic mturns np-stairs. Yolunmia has taken Mrs. 
Houncewell’s place in the meantime: though pearl necklaces and 
rouge pots, however calculated to embellish Bath, are but indiflorent 
comforts to the invalid under present circumstances. Yolumnia not 
being supposed to know (and indeed not knowing) what is the matter, 
has found it a ticklish task to offer appropriate observations; and 
consequently has supplied their place with distracting smoothings of 
the bed-linen, elaborate locomotion on tiptoe, vigilant peeping at her 
kinsman’s eyes, and one exasperating whisper to herself of He is 
asleep.” In disproof of which supci’fluous remark, Sir Leicester has 
indignantly written on tifie^slate* “ I am not.” 

Yielding, therefore, the chair at tlio bedside* to the quaint old 
housekeeper, Yolumnia sits at a table a little removed, sympathetically 
sighing. Sir Leicester watches the sleet and snow', and listjinH for 
the returning steps that ho expects. In the ears.of his old servant,’ 
looking as if she had stepped out of »u old pictur^frame to attend a 
summoned Dcdlock to another world, the silence is fraught with 
eclioes of her own words, “ Who will tell him! ” 

He has been under his valet’s hands this morning, to he mode pre¬ 
sentable ; and is as well got up as the circumstances wdll allow. ..Ho 
is propped with pillows, his grey, hair is brushed in its usual maimer, 
his linen is arranged to a nicety, and he is wrapped in a responsible 
dressing>>gown. His eye-glass and his watch are ready to his hand. 
It is nccessaiy—less to his own dignity now perhaps, than for her 
sake—that he should be seen as little disturbed, and as mnch himself, 
as may he. Women will talk, and Yolumnia, th(^gh a Dedlock, is no 
exceptional case. He keeps her herey there is little doubt, to prevent 
her talking somew’hero else. He is very ill: hut lie makes his present 
stand against distress of miuh and body, most cooragcouBly. 
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The feir Yoltimnia being one of those sprightly girls who canno^ 
long continue silent without imminent peril of seizure by the dragon 
Boredom, soon indicates the approach of that monster |rith a series of 
tmdisguisablo yawns. Finding it impossible to suppress those yawns 
by any other process than conversation, she compliments Mrs. 
Eounoev^ell on her son; declaring that he positively is one of the 
finest figures sho over saw, and as soldierly a.looking person she 
should think, as what’s his name, her favourite Life Guardsman—the 
man she dsats on—the dearest of creatures-•who was killed at 
Waterloo. , , 

Sir Leicester hears this tribute with so much surprise, and stares 
about him in such a confused way, that Mi’s. Bouncewell feels it 
necessary to exphtin. 

“ Miss Dedlock don’t speak of my eldest son. Sir Leicester, but my 
youngest. I have found him. He has come honje.” 

■ Sir Leicester breaks silence with a harsh cry. “ George ? Your 
son George come home, Mrs. Rouncowoll ? ” 

The pl(f housekeeper wipes her eyes. “ Thank God. Yes, Sir 
Leicester.” 

Does this discovery of some one lost, this return of some one so 
long gone, come upon him as a strong confirmation of his hopes? 
Does he think, “ Shall I not, with tho aid I havo, recall her safely 
after this; there being fewer hours in her case than there are years 
in his ? ” 

It is of no use entreating him; he is determined to speak now, and 
he does. In a tlnck crowd of sounds, but still intelligibly enough to 
be understood. 

« Why did you not tell me, Mrs. Rouncewell ? ” 

“It happened only yesterday, SirtLei<^ter, and I doubted your 
being well enough to be talked to of such things.” 

Besides, the giddy Volumnia now remembers with her little scream 
that ilibody was to have known of his being Mrs. Eonncewell’s son, 
and that she wa^ not to have told. Bnj; Mrs. Rouncewell protests, 
with warmth enough to swell the stomacher, that of course she would 
have told Sir Leicester as soon as ho got better, ^ ^ 

“Wliere is your son Gecurge, Mrs. Rouncewell?” asks Sir 
Leicester. 

Mrs. Rouncewell, not a little alarmed by his disreg&rd of the 
doctor’s injunctions, replies, in London. 

[ “ Where in London? ” 

Mrs. Rouncewell is constrained to admit that he is in tho house. 

“ Bring him here to jny roonf. Bring him directly.” « 

The old lady can do nothing hut go in search of him. Sir Leicester, 
with such power of^qyement as he has, arranges himself a little, to 
receive him., When he has doilo so, ho looks out again at the falling 
slecl and snow, and liftens aga\n for the^otuming steps. A quantity 
of straw has been tumbled doifrn i» the 'street to derden the noises 
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there, and she might bo driven to the door perhaps -without his hearing 
wheels. 

He is lying t^ius, apparently forgetful of his nejver and minor sur¬ 
prise, when the housekeeper returns, accompanied by her trooper son. 
Mr. George approaches softly to the bedside, makes his bow, squares 
his chest, and stands, with ms face flushed, very heartily ashamed of 
himself. • . • 

“ Good Heaven, and it is really George Rouncewell t ” exclaims Sir 
Leicester. “ Do yotl remember me, George ? ” • 

The trooper needs to look at him, and to separate this sound from 
that sound, before he knows what he has said: but doing this, and 
being u little helped by his mother,"he replies: 

“ I must have a very bad memory, indeed, Sir Leicester, if I failed 
to remember you.” 

“ When I look at you, George Rouncewell,” Sir Leicester oUfeervCs 
with difficulty, “ I sec something of a boy at Chesney Wold—I re¬ 
member well—verj^ well.” , 

He looks at the trooper until tears come into his eyes, and then he 
looks at the sleet and snow again. 

“ I ask your pardon, Sir Leicester,” says the trooper, “ but would 
you accept of my arms to raise you up. You would lie easier. Sir 
Leicester, if you would allow, me to move you.” 

“ If you please, George Rouncewell; if you will bo so good.” 

The trooper takes him in his arms like a child, lightly raises him, 
and turns him with his face more towards the window. “ Thank you. 
You have your mother’s gentleness,” returns Sir Leicester, “ ond your 
o>vn strength. Thank you.”. 

Ho signs to him with his hand not to go away. George quietly 
remains at the bedside, waiting te be spoken to. 

“ Why did you wish for seoaecy ? ” It takes Sir Leicester some 
time to ask this. 

“ Truly I am not much to boast of, ^ir Leicester, and I—I ^ould . 
still, Sir Leicester, if you wfts not so indisposed—^ich I hope you 
will not be long—I should stUl hope fdr the favour l)f being allowed 
t(\ remain unknown in general. That involves explanations not very 
hard to bo guessed at, not very well timed here, and not very credit¬ 
able to myself. However opinions may differ on a variety of subjects, 

I should think it would be universally agreed, Sir Leicester, thrft I 
am not much to boast of.” * 

“ You have been a soldier,” observes Sir Leicester, “ and a faithful 
one.” 

George makes his military bow.’ “As far as that goes, Sir 
Leicester, I have done my duty under discipline,^nd it was the let^t 
I could do.” • 

" You find me,” says Sir Loicoster, whose eyes arc mnch attracted 
towards him, “ far from well, George Rpuucewell.” 

i am very sorry both to h^ it and to see it, Sir Leicester.” 
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“ I am sure you arc. No. In addition to my older malady, I bare 
bad a suddon and bad attack. Something that deadens— making 
an endeavour to pass one hand down one side; “and confuses— 
touching his lips. 

George, with a look of assent and sympathy, makes another bow. 
The different times when they were both young men (Ihe trooper 
ranch the younger of ^he two), and looked at one another down at 
Chesney Wold, arise before them both, and soften both. 

Sir Loiedfeter, evidently with a groat determifiation to say, in his 
own manner, something that is on his mind before relapsing into 
silence, tries to raise himself among his pillows a little more. George 
observant of the action, takes hiA in his arms again and places him 
as he desires to (foe. “ Thank you, George. You are another self to 
me. You have often carried my sparo gun at Chesney Wold, George. 
Ybn a*Jo familiar to me in these strange circumstances, very familiar.” 
lie has put Sir Leicester’s sounder arm over his shoulder in lifting 
Iiim up, apd Sir Leicester is slow in drawing it aw&y again, as he says 
those words. 

“ I was about to add,” ho presently goes on, I was about to add, 
respecting this attack, that it was unfortunately simultaneous with 
a slight misunderstanding between my Lady and myself. I do not 
mean that there was any difforenco between us (for there has been 
none), but that there was a misunderstanding of certain circumstances 
important only to ourselves, which deprives me, for a little while, of 
my Lady’s society. She has found it necessary to make a journey,— 
I trust will shortly return. Yolumnia, do I make myself intelligible ? 
The words are not quite under my command, in the manner of pro¬ 
nouncing them.” 

Yolumnia understands him perfectly; ‘ and in truth he delivers 
himself with far greater plainness than could have been supposed 
possible a minute ago. The effort by which he does so, is written in 
the {^^ous and labouring expression of his face. Nothing but the 
strength of his purpose enables him to make it. 

“ Therefore, ^'jlumnia, I defsiro to say in your presence—and in the 
presence of my old retainer and friend, Mrs. Eouncewell, whoso tmth 
and fidelity no one can question—and in the presence of her son, 
George, who comes back like a familiar recollection of my youth in 
th^homo of my ancestors at Chesney Wold—in case I should relapse, 
in case I should not recover, in case I should lose both my speech 
and the power of writing, though I hope for better things-” 

The old housekeeper weeping silently; Yolumnia in the greatest 
agitation, with the freshest blbom on her cheeks; the troc'per with 
his arms folded and his head a little bent, respectfully attentive. 

“ Tliercfore I d&'(^ to say, and tfe call you all to witness—begin¬ 
ning, Yolumnia, with yourself, hfiost solemiily—that I am on unaltered 
terms with Lady Deblock. T^hat I assort no cause whatever of com¬ 
plaint against her. That 1 ha*^e ever had the strongett affection for 
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fier, and that I retain it undiminished. Say this to herself, and to every 
one. If you ever say less than this, you will be guilty of deliberate 
falsehood to 

Yolumnia tremblingly protests that she will ob^rve his injunctions 
to the letter. 

« My Lady is too high in position, too handsome, too accomplished, 
too superior in most^respects to the best of those by whom she is sur¬ 
rounded, not] t(7 have her enemies and traducers, 1 dare say. Let it 
be known to them, as I make it known to you, that beiag of sound 
mind, memory,, and understanding, I revoke no disposition I have 
made in her favour. I abridge nothing I ha.70 ever bestowed upon 
her. I am on unaltered terms witb»her, and I recall—shaving the fall 
power to do it if I were so disposed, as you see—no^ct I have done 
for her advantage and happiness.” 

His formal array ^ words might have at any other time, as^dt has 
often had, something ludicrous in it; but at this time it is serious 
and affecting. His noble earnestness, his fidelity, his gallant shield¬ 
ing of her, his generous conquest of his own wrong and his bwn prido 
for her sake, arc simply honourable, manly, and true. Nothing less 
worthy can be seen through the lustre of such qualities in the com¬ 
monest mechanic, nothing less worthy can be seen in the best-born 
gentleman. In such a light both aspire alike, both rise alike, both 
children of the dust shine equally. 

Overpowered hy his exertions, he lays his head back on his pillows, 
and closes his eyes; for not more than a minute; when he again 
resumes his watching of the weather, and his attention to the muffled 
sounds. In the rendering of those little services, and in the manner 
of their acceptance, the trooper has become installed as necessary to 
him. Nothing has been said, b^t it is quite understood. He falls 
a step or two backward to be out of sight, and mounts guard a little 
behind his mother’s chair. 

The day is now beginning to decline. The mist, and tlwyssleet 
into which the snow has all resolved itself, are darker, and the blaze' 
begins to tell more vividly upon the reom walls and furniture. The 
g].09m augments; the bright gas springs up in the streets; and the 
pertinacious oil lamps which yet hold their ground there, wi^ their 
source of life half frozen and half thawed, twinkle gaspingly, like 
fiery fish 6ut of water—as they are. The world, which has been 
rumbling over the straw and pulling at the bell, to inquire,” begins 
to go home, begins to dross, to dine, to discuss its dear friend, with 
all the last new modes, as already mbntioned. 

Now, ,does Sir Leicester l)ecomo worse; restless, uneasy, and in 
groat pain. Yolumnia lighting a candlo (witli a predestined aptitude 
for doing something objectionable) is bidden to fnt it out again, for 
it is not yet dark enougL Yet it is very dark too; as dark as it will 
be all night. By-ond-by she tries again. No! Put it out. K is 
not dark ono^tgh yet. 
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His old honsekeeper is the first to understand that ho is striving tp 
uphold the fiction with himself that it is not growing late. 

“ Dear Sir Leicester, my honoured master,” she sof^y whispers, “ I 
must, for your own good, and my duty, take the freedom of begging 
and pra^g that you will not lie We in the lone darkness, watching 
and waiting, and dragging through the time. Let ma draw the 
curtains and light the candles, and make things more comfortable 
about you. Tho church-clocks will strike the hours just the same, Sir 
Leicester, and the night will pass away just the same, My Lady will 
come back, just the same.” 

“ I know it,* Mrs. Rouncewell, but I am weak—and’ he has been so 
long gone.” • 

“ Not so very^long. Sir Leicester. Not twenty-four hours yet.” 

“ But that is a long time.* O it is a long time 1 ” 

. ]Ie(>8ays it with a groan that wrings her heart. 

She knows that this is not a period for bringing the rough light 
upon him; she thinks his tears too sacred to bo seen, oven by her. 
Therefore, she sits in the darkness for a while, without a word; then 
gently begins to move about; now stirring the fire, now standing at 
the diajfk window looking out. Finally he tells her, with recovered 
self-command, “ As you say, Mrs. Bounccwell, it is no worse for being 
confessed. It is getting late, and they are not come. Light tho 
room I ” When it is lighted, and the weather shut out, it is only left 
to him to listen. 

But they find that, however dejected and ill he is, he brightens 
when a quiot pretence is made of looking at the fires in her rooms, 
and being sure that everything is ready to receive her. Poor pretence as 
it is, these allusions to her being expected keep up hope within him. 

Midnight comes, and with it the s^ime blaqk. The carriages in the 
streets are few, and other late sounds in that neighbourhood there are 
none, unless a man so very nomadically drunk as to stray into the 
fpigid^one goes brawling and bellowing along the pavement. Upon 
this wintry night it is so stiU, that listening to the intense silence is 
like looking at iv.tense darknetss. If any distant sound be audible in 
this case, it departs through the gloom like a feeble light in that, and 
all is l^eavier &an before. 

The corporation of servants are dismissed to bed (not unwilling to 
go,^or they were up all last night), and only Mrs. EounceweU and 
George keep watch in Sir Leicei^ter’s room. As the night lags 
tardily on—or rather when it seems to stop altogether, at between 
two and three o’clock—tHby fihd a restless craving on him to know 
more about the weather, now he cannot see it. Hence^ George, 
patrolling regularly every h^-hour to the rooms so carefully looked 
after, extends his miirch to the hall-door, looks about him, and In'ings 
back the best report can make of the worst of nights; the sleet 
stili falling, and even the stone footways lying ankle-deep in icy 
sludge. • . 
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* Volumnia, in Iier room up a retired landing on the staircase—the 
second turning past the end of ^o carving and gilding—a cousinly 
room containmg a fearful abortion of a portrait of Sir Leicester, 
banished for ils crimes, and commanding in tho day a solemn yard, 
planted with dricd-up shrubs like antediluvian specimens of black tea 
—is a prey to horrors of many kinds. Not last nor least among thorn, 
possibly, is a horror of what may befall her lilUe income, in the event, 
as she expresses it, “ of anything happening ” to Sir Leicester. Any¬ 
thing, in this BonBe,»meanmg one thing only, and that the last thing 
that can happen to the consciousness of any baronet in the known 
world. 

An effect of those horrors is, that Yolumnia finds she cannot go to 
bed in her own room, or sit by the fire in her own room, but must 
come forth with her fair head tied up in a profusion of-shawl, and her 
fair form enrobed in drapery, and parade the mansion like a*ghost: 
particularly haunting the rooms, warm and luxurious, prepared for 
one who still does not return. Solitude under such circumstances 
being not to be thought of, Yolumnia is attended by hcr^naid, who, 
impressed from he]^* own bed for that purpose, extremely cold, very 
sleepy, and generally an injured maid as condemned by circumstances 
to take office with a cousin, when she had resolved to bo maid to 
nothing less than ten thousand a year, has not a sweet expression of 
countenance. 


The periodical visits of the trooper to those rooms, howevei*, in the 
course of his patrolling, is an assurance of protection and company, 
both to mistress and maid, which renders them very acceptable in tho 
small hours of the night. Whenever he is heard advancing, they 
both make some little decorative preparation to receive him; at other 
times, they divide they watohps into short scraps of oblivion, and 
dialogues, not wholly free from acerbity, as to whether Miss Bedlock, 
sitting with her feet npon the fender, was or was not falling into the 
firo when rescued (to her great displeasure) by her guardian^igenius 
the maid. 

“ How is Sir Leicester "now, Mr. •Greorge ? ” inquires Yolumnia, 
adjusting her cowl over her head. 

* “ Why, Sir Leicester is much the same, miss. He is very J,ow and 
ill, and he oven wanders a little sometimes.’* 

“ Has he asked for me ? ” inquires Yolumnia tenderly. » 

“ Why, no, 1 can't say he has,.miss. Not within my hearing, that 
is to say.” 

“ This is a truly sad time, Mr. Gctorge.” 

“ It indeed, miss. Hadn’t you better go to bed ? ** 

“ You had a deal better go to bed, Miss Bedlock,” quoth the maid, 


sharply. ^ ^ 

But Yolumnia answers No I No! She may be asked for, she xnay 
be wanted at^ a moment’s notice. She nover^ should forgive h^self 
“if anything was to happen” and «he was not on the spot. She 
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declinos to enter on the question, mooted by the maid, how the spot 
comes to be there, and not in her room (which is nearer to Sir 
Leicester’s); but staunchly declares that on the spot sh© will remain. 
Volumnia further makes a merit of not having “ closed an eye ”—as 
if she had twenty or thirty—though it is hard to roconoilo this state¬ 
ment with her having most indisputably opened two within five 
minutes. f 

But when it comes to four o’clock, and still the same blank, 
Volumnia’s ‘constancy begins to fail her, or i*ather it begins to 
strengthen; for she now considers that it is her duty to bo ready for 
the morrow, when much may be expected of her; that, in fact, how¬ 
soever anxious to remain upon the‘Spot, it may bo required of her, as 
an act of self-d^jvotiou, to desert the spot. So, when the trooper 
reappears with his “ Hadn’t you better go to bod, miss ? ” and when 
the mofld protests, more sharply than before, “ Yop had a deal better 
go to bed. Miss Dodlock! ” she meekly rises and says, “ Do with mo 
what you think best! ” 

Mr. George undoubtedly thinks it best to escort her on his arm to 
the door of her cousinly chamber, and the maid as, undoubtedly thinks 
it best to hustle her into bed with mighty little ceremony. Accord¬ 
ingly, those steps are taken; and now the trooper, in his rounds, has 
the house to himself. 

There is no improvement in the weather. From the portico, from 
the eaves, from parapet, from every lodge and post and pillar, 
drips the thawed snow. It has crept, as if for shelter, into the lintels 
of the great door—under it, into the corners of the windows, into 
every chink and crevico of retreat, and there wastes and dies. It is 
falling still; upon the roof, upon the skylight; even through tho 
skylight, and drip, drip, drip, with* the ' regularity of the Ghost’s 
Walk, on the stone‘floor below. 

The trooper, his old recollections awakened by the solitary grandeur 
of ja g4.2at house—no novelty to him once at Chesney Wold—goes up 
the stairs and through the chief rooms, holding up his light at aim’s 
length. Thinking of his vari«^ fortunes within the last few weeks, 
and of his rustic boyhood, and of the two periods of his life, so 
strangojy brought together across the wide intermediate space; 
thinking of tho murdered man whose image is fresh in his mind; 
thinking of the lady who has disappeared from these very rooms, and 
tho tokens of whose recent presence are all here; thinking of tho 
master of the house up-stairs, and of the foreboding “ Who will tell 
him! ” he looks here and looks there, and reflects how ho lAigJd see 
something now, which it would lax his boldness to walk up to* lay his 
hand upon, and prove to be a fancy. But it is all blank; blank ns 
the darkness above Van^ below, while ho goes up tho great staircase 
again; blank as the oppressive silence. 

“ All is still in readiness, George Eou^cewell ? ” 

“ Quite orderly and right, Sir^Leioester,” 
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• “ No word of any kind? ’* 

The trooper shakes his head. 

“ No letter tMht can possibly have been overlooked ? ” 

But he knows there is no such hope as that, and lays his head down 
without looking for an answer. 

Very &nnliar to him, as he said himself so^e hours ago, George 
Rouncewoll lifts him’uito easier positions through the long remainder 
of the blank wintry night; and, equally familiar with his nnexpressed 
wish, extinguishes the light, and undraw'S the curtains at tne hrst late 
break of day. The day comes like a phantoiiL Cold, colourless, and 
vague, it sends a warning streak bci^re it of a deathlike hue, os if it 
cried out, “ Look what I am bringing you, who watch there! Who 
will toll him I” . • 


• CHAPTER LIX. 

Esther’s narrative. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when the houses outside London 
did at last begin to exclude the country, and to close us in witli streets. 
We had made our way along roads in a far ivorse condition than when 
w'o had traversed them by daylight, both the fall and the thaw having 
lasted ever since; but the energy of my companion never slackened. 
It had only been, as I thought, of less assistance than the horses in 
getting ns on, and it had often hided them. They had stopped ex¬ 
hausted, halfway up hills, they had been driven through streams of 
turbulent water, they had slipped down and become entangle^with 
the harness; but he and his little lantern had been alw'ays ready, and 
when the mishap was set right, 1 had never heard ah^ variation in his 
cool, “ Got on, my lads! ” 

steadiness and confidence with which ho had directed our 
journey back, I could not account for. Never wavering, he* never 
oven stopped to make an inquiry until we were within a few miles of 
London. A very few words, here and there, were then enough Vor 
him; and thus we came, at between three and four o’clock in the 
morning, into Islington. 

I will not dwell on the suspense and, anxiety with which I reflected 
all this time, that we were leaving my mother farther and farther 
behind every minute. I think 1 had sumo strong^opo that he must 
bo right, and could not fail to have a patisfactflry object in following 
this woman; but I tormented myself with questioning it, and discussing 
it, during the whole journey. • What to onstfe when we found her, 
and what could compensate iis for this loss of time, were questions 

■ 2 T 
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also that I could not possibly dismiss; my mind was quite tortured 
by long dwelling on such reflections, when we stopped. 

We stopped in a high-street, where there was a cpach-stand. My 
companion paid our two drivers, who were as complet^y covered with 
Bple^es as if they had been dragged along the roads like the caiTiago 
itself; and giting them some brief direction where to take it, lifted 
me out of it, and into% hackney-coach he had chosen from the rest. 
i> “ Why, my dear 1 ” he said, as he did this. “ How wet you are! ” 

^ I had not been conscious of it. But the melted snow had found its ^ 
way into the carriage; and I had got out two or three times when a ' 
fallen horse was plunging and had to be got up; and the wet had 
penetrated my dress. I assured Mm it was no matter; but the driver, 
who knew him,twould not dissuaded by me from running down tho 
street to his stable, whence *he brought an armful of clean dry straw. 
They'ishook it out and strewed it well about me and 1 found it warm 
and comfortable. 

“ NoWjfPay dear,” said Mr. Backet, with his head in at the window 
after I was shut up. “We’re a-going to mark this person down. It 
may take a little time, but you don’t mind that. You’re pretty sure 
that I’ve got a motive. Ain’t you ? ” 

1 little thought what it was—little thought in how short a time I 
should understand it better; but I assured him that I had confidence 
in him. « 

“ So you may have, my dear,” ho returned. “ And I tell you what! 
If you only repose half as much confidence in me as I repose in you, 
after what I’ve experienced of you, that’ll do. Lord I you’re no 
trouble at all. I never see a young woman in any station of society 
—and I’ve seen many elevated ones too—conduct herself like you 
havo conducted yourself, since you was called out of your bed. You’re 
a pattern, you know, that’s what you are,” said Mr. Bucket, warmly; 
“you’re a pattern.” 

* I 'Md him I was very glad, as indeed I was, to have been no 
hindrance to hm :>; and that I hoped I sl^ould be none now. 

“My dear,” h% returned, “Vhen a young lady is as mild as she’s 
game, and as game as she’s mild, that’s all I ask, and more than I 
expectc She then becomes a Queen, and that’s about what you are 
yourself.” 

With these encouraging words—they reaUy were encouraging to me 
under those lonely and anxious circumstances—^he got upon the box, 
and we once more drove away. Where we drove, I neither knew 
then, nor have ever known since; but we appeared to seek out the 
narrowest and worst streets inXondon. Whenever I saw him direct¬ 
ing the driver, I prepared for our descending into a deeper com¬ 
plication of such streets, and wo never failed to do so.. 

Sometimes we emerged upon a wider thoroughfare, or come to a 
larger building than*the generality, weU lighted. Then wo stopped 
at offices like those we had vmited when wo began our journey, and 
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*■•1 saw him in consultation with others. Sometimes he would get' 
down by an archway, or at a street corner, and mysteriously show 
the light of to little lantern. This would attract similar lights 
from TariouB aai‘k quarters, like so many insects, and a fresh consulta¬ 
tion would be held. By degrees we appeared to contract our search 
within narrower and easier limits. Single poUce-officers on duty 
could now tell Mr. Bucket what he wanted to ^ow, and point to him 
where to go. At last we stopped for a rather long conversation 
between him and one of these men, which 1 supposed to Db satisfactory 
from his manqpr of nodding from time to time. When it was finished 
he came to me, looking very busy and very attentive. 

“ Nowj Miss Summerson,” he sjftd to me, “ you won’t be alarmed 
whatever comes off, 1 know. It’s not necessary fo» mo to give you 
any further caution, than to tell you that* we have marked this person 
down, and that you ^ay be of use to mo before I know it mySelf. ’ I 
don’t like to ask such a thing, my dear, but would you walk a little 
way?” , 

Of course I got out directly, and took his arm. 

“It ain’t so easy.to keep your feet,” said Mr. Bucket; “but take 
time.” 

Although I looked about me confusedly and hurriedly, as we crossed 
the street, I thought I knejv the place. “Are wo in Holborn?” I 
asked him. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bucket. “ Do you know this turning ? ” 

“ It looks like Chancery Lane.” 

“ And was cliristened so, my dear,” said Mr. Bucket. 

Wo turned down it, and {is wo went, shnfiling through the sleet, I 
heard the clocks strike half-past five. Wo passed on in silence, and 
as quickly as we could with suah a foothold, when some one eomiug 
towai'ds us on the narrow pavement, wrapped in a'cloak, stopped and 
stood aside to give me room. In the samo moment I hom'd, au 
exclamation of wonder, and my own name, from Mr. Woodcotfi-t. • I, 
knew his voice very well. ^ * • 

It was so unexpected, and so—I doUH know what*to call it, whether 
pjejsaut or painful—to come upon it after my feverish wandering 
journey, and in the midst of the night, that 1 could not keep back 
the tears from my ears. It was like hearing his voice in a strange 
country. ** • 

“ My dear Miss Summerson, that you should he out at this hour, 
and in such weather I ” 

He had heard from my guardian ol' my having been called away on 
some uivommon business, and said sd to dispense with any explana¬ 
tion. I told him that we had but just'loft a coa^, and were going— 
but then I was obliged to look at my companmn. 

“Why, you see, Mr. Woodeourt;”*he had caught the name (pom 
me; “we are a-going at present into the next street.—Inspector 
Backet.” * 
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Mr. Woodconrt, disregarding my remonstrances, had hurriedly" 
taken off his cloak, and was putting it about me. ** That’s a good 
move, too,” said Mr. Bucket, assisting, “ n very good mfive.” 

“ May I go with you V ” said Mr. Woodcourt. I don’t know whether 
to me or my companion. 

“Why, Lord 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Bucket, taking tho answer on him¬ 
self. “ Of course yon may.” 

It was all said in a moment, and they took mo between them, 
wrapped in the cloak. * 

“ I have just loft Eiohard,” said Mr. Woodeom*t. ' “ I have been 
sitting with him since ten o’clock Jast night.” 

“ 0 dear me, he is ill 1 ” 

“ No, no, belicfe me; not ill, but not quite well. He was depressed 
and fttijit—you know he gets so worried and so w'orn sometimes—and 
Ada sent to me of course; and when I came home I found her note, 
and camo straight here. Well! Kichord revived so much after a little 
while, and*^ Ada was so happy, and so convinced of its being my doing, 
though God knows I had little enough to do with it, that I remained 
with him until he had been fast asleep some hours. As fast asleep as 
she is now, I hope! ” 

His friendly and familiar way of speaking of them, his nnaffected 
devotion to them, the grateful confidence with which I knew ho had 
inspired my darling, and the comfort he was to her; could I separate 
all this from his promise to mo ? How thankless 1 must have been 
if it had not recalled the words he said to me, when he was so moved 
by the change in my appearance ; “ 1 will accept him as a trust, and 
it shall he a sacred one! ” 

Wo LOW turned into another narrow gtreet. “ Mr. Woodcourt,” 
said Mr. Bucket, who had eyed him* closely'as we camo along, “our 
business takes us to a law-stationer’s hero; a certain Mr. Snagsby’s. 
WhaLyou know him, do you ? ” He was so quick that ho saw it in 
an instant. 

“ Yes, I kuow'^a little of him, and have called upon him at this 
place.” 

“ Indeed, sir ? ” said Mr. Bucket. “ Then you will bo so good as 
to let hie leave Miss Summerson with you for a moment, while I go 
an^bave half a word with him ? ” 

The last police-officer with whom he had conferred was standing 
silently behind us. I was not aware of it until he struck in, on my 
saying I heard some Due crying. 

“ Don’t ho alarmed, miss,” hq returned. “ It’s Snagsby’s servant.” 

-Why, you see,” said Mr. Bucket, “the girl’s subject to*'fits, and 
has ’em bad upon l^r to-night. A most contrary circumstance it is, 
for I want certain infbrmatioQ out of that girl, and she must be 
brought to reason somehow.” 

“ At aU events, thdy wouldn’t bo up^yet, if it wasn’t for her, Mi*. 
Backet,” said the other man. “ She’s been at it pretty well all night, sir.” 
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“ Well, that’s true,” he returned. “ My light’s burnt out. Show * 
yours a moment.” 

All this passed in a whisper, a door or two from the house in which 
I could faintljP hear crying and moaning. In thd little round of light 
produced for the purpose, Mr. Bucket went up to the door and 
knocked. , The door was opened, after he had knocked twice; and he 
went in, leaving us standing in the street. • 

“ Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Woodoourt; “ if, without obtruding 
myself on your con^dence, I may remain near you, pray Ifit me do so.” 

“ You are truly kind,” I answered. “ I need wish to keep no secret 
of ray own frofh you; if I keep any, it is another’s.” 

“I quite understand. Trust m#, I will remain near you only so 
long as I can fully respect it.” 

“ I trust implicitly to you,” I said. “T know an^ deeply feci how 
sacredly you keep your promise.” • 

After a short tinTc the little round of light shone out again, and 
Mr. Bucket advanced towards us in it with his earnest face. Please 
to come in. Miss Summerson,” he said, “ and sit down By the fire. 
Mr. Woodcourt, from information I liave received I understand you 
are a medical man. ’ Would you look to this girl and sec if anything 
can bo done to bring her round. She has a letter somewhere that 1 
particularly w'ant. It’s not in her box, and I think it must be about 
her; but she is so twisted fend clenched up, that she is difficult to 
handle without hurting.” 

We all three went into the hOuse together; although it was cold 
and raw, it smelt close too from being up all niglit. In the passage 
behind the door, stood a scared, sorrowful-looking little man in a 
grey coat, who seemed to have a naturally polite manner, and spoko 
meekly. ^ • 

“Down*stairs, if you please, Mr. Bucket,” said he. “The lady 
will excuse the front kitchen; wo use it as our workaday sitting-room. 
The back is Ouster’s bedroom, and in it she’s a-carrying oji^ poor 
thing, to a frightful extent! ” 

We went down-stairs, fallowed by, Mr. SnagsbjIJ as I soon found 
the little man to be. In the front kitchen, sitting by the fire, was 
Mfs. Snagsby, with very red eyes and a very severe expression of face. 

“My little woman,” said Mr. Snagsby, entering behind*u8, “to 
wave—noKto put too fine a point upon it, my dear—hostilitic;^, for 
one single moment, in the course of this prolonged night, here is 
Inspector Bucket, Mr. Woodcourt, and a lady.” 

She looked very much astonished; as she had reason for doing, and 
looked j)articularly hard at me. • 

“ My little woman,” said Mr. SnagsJjy, sitting down in the remotest 
corner by the door, as if he were tsiing a liberty, “ it is not unlikely 
that you may inquire of me why Inspector^Bucket, Mr. Woodcourt, 
and a lady, call upon us in Cook’s Court, Ciirsitor Street, at the 
present hour. I don’t kno#. 1 have not thb least idea. If I was 
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to be informed, 1 sHould despair of understanding, and Fd rattier not' 
be told.” 

He appeared so miserable, sitting with his head upoucjhis hand, and 
I appeared so unwelcome, that I was going to offer an apology, when 
Mr. Bucket took the matter on himself. 

“ Now, Mr, Snagsby,” said he, “ the best thing you can^db, is^to go 
along with Mr. Woodedurt to look after your Guster-” 

** My Guster, Mr. Bucket 1 ” said Mr. Snagsby. “ Go on, sir, go on. 

I shall be ch&rged with that next.” ' 

** And to hold the candle,” pursued Mr. Bucket without correcting 
himself, “ or hold her, or make yourself useful in any way you’re asked. 
Which there’s not a man alive morli ready to do; for you’re a man of 
urbanity and suavity, you know, and you’ve got the sort of heart that 
can feel for another. (Mr. Woodcourt, would you be so good .as seo 
to her, hnd if you can get that letter from her, to let me have it as 
soon as ever you can ?) ” 

As they went out, Mr. Bucket made me sit down in a comer by the- 
fire, and take off my wet shoes, whidi he turned up to dry upon the 
fender; talking all the time. 

“ Don’t you be at all put out, miss, by the want of a hospitable look 
from Mrs. Snagsby there, because ^e’s under a mistake altogether. 
She’ll find that out, sooner than will be, agreeable to a lady of her 
generally correct manner of forming her thoughts, because I’m a-going 
to explain it to her.” Here, standing on the hearth with his wot hat 
and shawls in his hand, himself a pile of wet, he turned to Mrs. 
Snagsby. “ Now, the first thing that I say to you, as a married woman, 
possessing what you may call charms, you know—‘ Believe me, if all 
those endearing, and cetrer ’—you’re well acquainted with the song, 
because it’s in vain for you to tell me that you and good society are 
strangers—charms-^attractions, mind you, that ought to give you 
confidenco in yourself—is, that you’ve done it.” 

Mrdf Snagsby looked rather alarmed, relented a little, and faltered, 
what did Mr. Bucket mean? , 

“What does Mf. Bucket medn?” ho repeated; and I saw by his 
face, that all the time he talked he was listening for the discovery-of 
the letter—to my own great agitation; for I knew then how important 
it must be; “ I’ll tell you what he means, ma’am. Go and see Othello 
acted. That’s the tragedy for you.” 

Mrs. Snagsby consciously asked why. 

“Why?” said Mr. Bucket. “Because you’ll come to that, if you 
don’t look out. Why, at the very moment while I speak, I know what 
your mind’s not wholly free from, respecting this young lady. But 
^all I tell you who J^is yoimg lady is? Now, come, you’re what I 
call an intellectual wWau-r-with your soul too large for your body, 
if you come to that, and chafing it—and you know me, and you recol¬ 
lect where you saw hk} last, and what was talked of in that circle. 
Don’t you? Yes! Very well. ' This young lady is that young lady.” 
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Mrs. Snagsby appeared to understand the reference better than 1 
did at the time. 

“ And Tonghey—him as yon call Jo—was mixed up in the same 
business, and no other; and the law-writer that you know of, was 
mixed up in the same business, and no other; and your husband, with 
no more knowledge of it than your great-grandfather, was mixed up 
(by Mr. Tnlkinghont, deceased, his best customef ) in the same business, 
and no other; and the whole bileing of people was mixed up in the 
same business, and %o other. And yet a married womifti, possessing 
your attractions, shuts her eyes (and sparklers too), and goes and runs 
her delicate-formed head against a wall. Why, I am ashamed of yon! 
(I expected Mr. Woodcourt might Have got it, by this time.)” 

Mrs. Snagsby shook her head, and put her Wndkeuphief to her eyes. 

“ Is that all ?” said Mr. Bucket, excitedly. “ No. See what happens.- 
Another person mixed up in that business and no other, a pefsonrin 
a wretched state, comes here to-night, and is seen a-speaking to your 
maid-servant; and between her and your maid-servant thep passes a 
paper that I would give a hundred pound for, down. Wnat do you 
do ? You hide and*you watch ’em, and you pounce upon that maid¬ 
servant—knowing what she’s subject to, and what a little thing will 
bring ’em on—in, that surprising manner, and with that severity, that, 
by the Lord, she goes off and keeps off, when a Life may be hanging 
upon that girl’s words! ” 

Ho so thoroughly meant what he said now, that 1 involuntarily 
clasped my hands, and felt the room turning away from me. But it 
stopped. Ml*. Woodcourt came in, put a paper into his hand, and went 
away again. 

“Now Mrs. Snagsby, the only amends you con make,” said Mr. 
Bucket, rapidly glancing *at i% “ is to let me speak a word to this 
young lady in private here. And if you know of any help that you 
can givo to that gentleman in tho next kitchen there, or can think of 
any one thing that’s likelier than another to bring the girl ro{Ihd,<do 
your swiftest and best! ” , In an instant she W'as^gono, and he had 
shut the door. “Now, my dear, ydh’re steady, And quite sure of 
yourself ? ” 

“ Quite,” said I. • 

“ Whosq^writing is that ? ” 

It was m^mother’s. A pencil-writing, on a crushed and torn piece 
of paper, blotted with wet. Folded roughly like a letter, and directed 
to mo at my guardian’s. , 

“You know the hand,” ho said; “and if you are firm enough to 
read it 4 o me, do 1 But be particular to a wo]^.” 

It had been written in portions, at differen^imes. I read what 

follows: « 

• * 

“ I came to the cottage with two objects. First, see the dear one, if I coTtli, once 
more—but only to see her--not to fpeak to h^r, or let he? know that 1 was near. The 
other object, to elude pursuit, and to he lost. Do not blame tho mother fox her share. 
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The assistance that she rendered me, she rendered on my strongest assurance that \L 
was for the dear one’s good. You remember her dead child. The men’s consent 1 
bought, but her help was freely given." 

**I came.^ That was written,” said my companion, “when she 
rested there. It hears out what I made of it. I was ri^t.” 

The next was written at another time. 

** 1 ^re wandered a loim distance, and for many hours,^d f know that I roust 
soon die. These streets I Inave no purpose but to die. When I left, I had a worse; 
but I am saved'from adding that gmlt to the rest. Cold, wet, and fatigue, are suffi¬ 
cient causes foaimy being found dead ; but I shall die of others, though 1 suffer from 
these. It was right that all that had sustained me should give way at once, and that 
I should die of terror and my conscience.” * 

“Take courage,” said Mr. Buqfeet. “There’s only a few words 
more.” 

Those, too, wof 0 written at another time. To all appearance, almost 
in^the^k. 

** I have done all I could to be lost. I shall be soon forgotten so, and shall disgrace 
him least. 1 have nothing about me by which 1 can be recognised. This paper 1 jiart 
with now. ’file place where I shall lie' down, if I can get so far, has been often in my 
mind. Farewell. Forgive.” 

Mr. Backet, supporting me with his arm, lowered mo gently into 
my chair. “ Cheer up! Don’t think me hard with you, my dear, but, 
as soon as ever you feel equal to it, get your shoes on and be ready.” 

I did as he required ; but I was left there a long time, praying for 
my unhappy mother.. They were all occupied with the poor girl, and 
1 heard Mr. Woodcourt directing them, and speaking to her often. 
At length he came in with Mr. Bucket; and said that tus it was im¬ 
portant to address her gently, ho thought it best that I should ask her 
lor whatever iufomation we desired to obtain. There was no doubt 
that she could now reply to questions, if flhe were soothetl, and not 
alarmed. The questions, Mr. Bucket'said, were, how she camo by tbo 
letter, what passed between her and the person who gave her the letter, 
and wj^ere the person went. Holding my mind as steadily as 1 could 
to'these points, I went into the next room with them. Mr. Woodcourt 
would have remai^idd outside, b^ut at my solicitation went in with us. 

Tho poor girl .Was sitting on tho floor where they had laid her 
down. They stood around her though at a little distance, that fehb 
might Ifeve air. She w'as not pretty, and looked weak and poor; but 
she had a plaintive and a good face, though it was still a 7 .ittle wild. 
I kneeled on the ground beside her, and put her poor head upon my 
shoulder; whereupon she drew her arm round my neck, and burst 
into tears. 

“ My poor girl,” said I, layipg my face against her forehead: for 
indeed I was crying too, and trembling; “ it seems cruel to ’’troublo 
you now, but more^depends on our knowing something about this 
letter, than I could tell you in an hour.” 

SHo began piteously declaring that she didn’t mean any harm, she 
didn’t mean any harm, Mrs. Snagsby! " 
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g^j.0 of that,” said I. “ But pray tell mo Iiow you 

gbtitt 

“ Yes, dear lady, I will, and tell you true. I’ll tell true, indeed, 
Mrs. Snagshy.’* 

“ I am sure of that,” said T. “ And how was it ? ” 

“ 1 had heen out on an errand, dear lady—long after it was dark— 
quite late; and.wheoJ came home, 1 found a common-looking 2>crson, 
all wet and muddy, looking up at our kouse. When she saw mo 
coming in at the door, she called me back, and said did J. live here ? 
and I said yes, and she said she knew only one or two places about 
here, but had lost her way, and couldn’t find them. D what shall I 
do, what shall I do! They won’t^beliovo me! She didn’t say any 
harm to mo, and I didn’t say any harm to her, indeed^Mrs. Snagsby! ” 

It was necessary for her mistress to comfort her: which she did, 
I must say, with a good deal of contrition: before she could J)e got 
beyond this. 

She could not find tliose places,” said I. 

“ No ! ” cried the girl, shaking her head. “ No! Cofkldn’t find 
them. And she was, so faint, and lame, and miserable, 0 so wretched! 
that if you had seen her, Mr. Snagsby, you’d have given her holf-a- 
crown, I know! ” 

“ Well, Guster, my girl,” said he, at first not knowing what to say. 
“ I hope I should.” 

“ And yet she was so well spoken,” said the girl, looking at me with 
wide open eyes, “ that it made a' person’s heart bleed. And so she 
said to me, did I know the way to the burying-ground ? And I asked 
her which burying-ground .•* And she said, the poor burying-ground. 
And so I told her I had been a poor child myself, and it was according 
to parishes. But she sai(\sho me^jUt a poor burying-ground not very far 
from here, where there was an archway, and a step* and an iron gate.” 

As I watched her face, and soothed her to go on, I saw that Mr. 
Bucket received this with a look which I could not separate^from 
one of alarm. 

“ 0 dear, dear I ” cried tile girl, prising her hajr back with her 
hands, “ what shall I do, what shall I do! She meant the burying- 
^•dlind whore the man was buried that took the sleeping-stuff—that 
you came home and told ns of, Mr. Snagsby—that frightened* me so, 
Mrs. SnagskjK. 0 I am frightened again. Hold me! ” . 

“You are much better noyv,” said I. “Pray, pray tell mo 
more.” 

“ Yes I will, yes I will! But don't be angry with me, that’s a dear 
lady, because I havo been so ill.” • 

Angry with her, poor soul 1 , 

“ There! Now I will, now I will. So she ft»id, could I tell her 
how to find it, and L said yes, and I told Irbr; and she looked at 
mo with eyes like almost as if she was blind, and herself all waving 
back. And so sho took out fhe letter^ and showed it me, and said if 
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bho was to put that in. the po&t-offico, it would be rubbed out and 
minded and never sent; and would I take it from her, and send it, 
wd the meSBenger would bo paid at the bouse ? Andiso I said yes, if 
it was no barm, and &bo said no—no barm. And so I took it from 
her, and she said she bad nothing to give me, and I said I was poor 
myself and consequently wanted nothing. And so ^e sedct God bless 
you 1 and wont.” ' '*• 

** And did she go-? ” 

“ Yes,” cAed the girl, anticipating the inquiry,yes I she went the 
way I bad shown her. Then I came in, and Mm.*Snagsby came 
behind me firom somewhere, and laid hold of me, and I was frightened.” 

Mr. Woodoourt took her kindly from me. Mr. Bucket wrapped 
me up, and immediately wo were in tho street. Mr. Woodoourt 
h^tat^j but I sai^ Don’t leave me now 1 ” and Mr. Bucket added, 
You^l be better with us, we may want yon; don’t loso timel ” 
t have the most confused impressions of that walk. 1 reooUect 
that it WM neither night nor day; that morning was dawning, but 
the street-lamps were not yet put out; that the sleet was still filing, 
and that all the waja were deep wilh it. I recollect a few chilled 
j)Oople passing in the streets. I recollect tho wot house-tops, tho 
clogged and bursting gutters and water-spouts, the mounds of blackened 
ice and snow over which wo passed, the .narrowness of the conrts by 
which we wont, At the some time I remember, that the poor giil 
seemed to be yet telling her story audibly and pl^ly in my hearing; 
that I could feel her resting on my arm; ithat Ihe stamod house 
fronts pnt on human shapes and look^ at methat groat water-gates 
seemed to be opening and closing in my head, or in the air; and that 
tlie unreal things wmre more substantial than the real. 

At last we stood under a dark and mi^xufble covered way, where 
one lamp was burning over an iron* gate, and where the morning 
faintlj struggled m. The gate was closed. Beyond it, was a buiaal- 
gionnd—a dreadful spot in which the n^ht was very slowly stirring; 
but where I could dimly seo heaps of dishonoured graves and stones, 
hemmed in by filthy houses, with a few dull lights in their windows, 
and on whoso walls a thick humidity broke out like a diseMe. <0n 
the 8tfl|> at tho gate, dronched_,in fearfbl wet of such a place, 
which oozed and splached dowu everywhere, I saw, with a,cnr of pity 
and 'horror, a woman lying—Jenny, tho mother of the d^ad child. 

1 ran forward, but they stopped liie, and Mr. Woodconri entreated 
me, with the ^oatest earnestness, even with tears, before I went up to 
the figure to listen ^ an instant to what Mr. Bucket said. I did so, 
ns I thought. 1 did S(b as I am' sure. ' 

*‘Misb Summorsoj0, you^ll understand me, if you thinlr a moment. 
They changed clothes at the cottage.” 

T^hey changed clothes at the cottage. I could repeat the words in 
my mind, and I knew<what the^ meant of tbemholvos; but I attached 
no moaning to them in any other connexion. 
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- “ And one iretninedsaid Mr. Bucket, and one went on. And tkk 
one that went on, only went on a oextsdn wuy agreed npon to deceive, 
and then tnrne^ across country, and went home. Think a moment I ” 

I could repeat this in my mind too, hut 1 had not the least idea 
what it meant. I saw before me, lying on the stop, the mother of &e 
dead child.* She lay there, with one arm creeping round a bur of the 
iron gate, andkdbmic)^ embrace it. She lay there, who hod so lately 
. spoken to my mother. She lay there, a dishrcssed, unsheltered, sense¬ 
less creature. She who had brought my mother’s letter, who could give 
mo the only clqp to where my mother was; she, who w;as to guide us 
to rescue and save her whom we had sought so for, who had come to 
this condition by some means connefited with my mother that I could 
not follow, and might be passing beyond our reach npd help at that 
moment; she lay there, and they stopped me 1 I saw, but did not 
comprehend, the solqpin and compassionate look in Mr. Wood<lourfs 
face. I saw, but did not comprehend, his touching the other on the 
breast to keep him back. 1 saw him stand uncovered in the bitter 
nir, with a reverence for something. But my understanding tor all tliis 
was gone. 

J even heard it said between them: 

“Shall she go?” 

“ She had letter go. Her hands should be the first to touch her. 
They have a higher right than ours.” 

I passed on to the gate, and stooped down. 1 lifted the heavy 
^hoad, put the long dank hair aside, and turned the facf* And it was 
my mother, cold and dead. 


CHAPTER LX. 

* I>XB8F£OTJVJS. . • 

» f 

T ppocEED to other passages of my narrative. From the goodness of 
all about me, 1 derived such consolation as I can never tl;»uk of 
unmoved. 1 have already said so much of myself, and so much still 
remains, thSfr^ will not dwell upon my sorrow. 1 had an illness, but 
it was not a loFg one; and I would avoid even this mention of it, if 
T could quite keep down the recollection of tboir sympathy. 

I proceed to other passages of my nariutive. 

During the time of my illness, we were still in London, where Mrs. 
Woodoourt had come, on my guardian’s invitation, to stay with us. 
When my guardian thought me well and eh. <;rfu 1 enough to talk with 
him in our old way—though I could have dvne that sooner, if ho 
would have believed mo—I resumed my \^ork*and my chair botfide 
his. He had appointed the time himsCli^ and we were alone. 
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“Damo Trot,’* said he, receiving me with a kies, “welcome to 
Growlery again, my dear. I have a scheme to develop, little womJm. 
I propo^ to remain here, perhaps for six months, perhaps for a 
longer time—as it may be. Quite to settle hero for a while, in 
short.” 

And in the meanwhile leave Bleak House ? ” said 1 . ^ 

“ Aye, my dear ? Bleak House,” he returneji* “ must learn to take 
care of itself.” 

^ I though^t his tone sounded sorrowful; but, looking at him, I saw 
his kind face lighted up by its pleasantest smile. 

“ Bleak House,” he repeated; and his tone did not Sound sorrowful, 
I found, “ must learn to take coifo of itself. It is a long way from 
Ada, my dear, and Ada stands much in need of you.” 

“ It’s like yefu, Guardian^” said I, “ to have been taking that into 
c9nBideration, for a happy surprise to both of us.” 

“ Not so disinterested either, my dear, if yoif mean to extol me for 
that virtue; since, if you were generally on the road, yo\i could be 
seldom with me. And besides, I wish to hear as much and as often 
of Ada as I can, in this condition of estrangement from pour Bick. 
Not of her alone, but of him too, poor fellow.” ' 

“ Have you seen Mr. Woodcourt, this morning, Guardian ? ” 

“ I see Mr. Woodcourt every morning, Dame Durden.” 

“ Does he still say the same of Bichard ? ” 

“ Jlist the same. He knows of no direct bodily illness that he has; 
on the contrary he believes that ho has none. Yet he is not easy 
about him; who can be ? ” 

My dear girl had been to see us lately, every day; sometimes twice 
in a day. But we had foreseen, all along, that this would only last 
until I was quite myself. Wo knew full,, well that her fervent heart 
was as full of affection and gratitude towaids her cousin John as it 
had ever boon, and we acquitted Bichard of laying any injunctions 
npop. her to stay away; but we know on the other hand that she felt 
• it a part of her duty to him, to lie sparing of her visits at our house. 
My guardian's ^edicacy had soon perceived this, and had tried to 
convey to her tl&t he thought® she was right. 

“ Dear, unfortunate, mistaken Bichard,” said I. “ When wiK he 
awakif from his delusion! ” 

“ Ho is not in the way to do so now, my dear,” replied ;iay guardian. 
“Idle more he suffers, the more averse ho will be^io me: having 
made rao the principal representative of the groat Veasion of his 
suffering.” 

I could not help adding, “ ^ unreasonably! ” 

“ Ah, Damo Tixit, Dame Trot! ” returned my guardiaii, “ what 
shall we find reasqKable in Jdrndyco and Jarndyco! Unreason and 
injustice at the top, nSireason .and injustice qt tfie heart and at tho 
bottom, unreason and injustice from beginning to end—if it ever has 
an end—how should ^oor Biclj, always'hovering near it, pluck reason 
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oN of it? He no more gathers grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles, than older men did, in old times.” 

His gentleneae and consideration for Richard, whenever wc spoke of 
him, touched me so, that I was always silent on this subject very soon. 

“ 1 suppose the Lord OhauGcllor, and the Vice Chancellors, and the 
whole Chaucer^ batte^ of great guns, would be infinitely astonished 
by such unreason anSl’injustice in one of theii^suitors,” pursued my 
guardian. “When those learned gentlemen begin to raise moss- 
roses from the powder they sow in their wigs, I shall Begin to be 
astonished too! 

Ho checked himself in glancing towards the window to look where 
the wind was, and leaned on the badk of my chair instead. 

“Well, well, little woman! To go on, my dear.* This rock wo 
must leave to time, chance, and hopeful circumstance. We must not 
shipwreck Ada upon at. She cannot afford, and ho cannot affofd, tfic 
remotest chance of another separation from a friend. Therefore, 1 
have particularly begged of Woodcourt, and I now particularly beg 
of you, my dear, not 10 move this subject with Rick. Let jt rest. 
Xext week, next motith, next year, sooner or later, he will see^me 
with clearer eyes. I can wait.” 

But I had already discussed it witli him, I confessed; and so, I 
• thought, had Mr. Woodcourt.. 

“ So ho tells me,” returned my guardian. “ Very good. He has 
made his protest, and Dame Durden has made hers, and there is 
uotliing more to be said about it. Now, I come to Mrs. Woodcojjjt. 
How do you like her, my dear ? ” 

In answer to this question, which was oddly abrupt, I said I liked 
lier very much, and thought she was more agreeable than she used 
to be. • * 

“I think so too,” said my guardian. “Less pedigree? Not so 
much of Morgan ap—what’s his name ? ” ^ 

That w'as what I meant, I acknowledged; though ho was a veiy. 
harmless person, even whcnjve had had more of himi 

“ Still, upon the whole, he is as well*in his nativo’mountains,” said 
nty'guardian. “I agree with you. Then, little woman, can I do 
better for a time than retain Mrs. Woodcourt here ? ” * 

No. Am^jfet- 

My guardiat|-lookcd at me, waiting for what I had to say. • 

I h^ nothing to say. At lea&t 1 had nothing in my mind that 1 
could say. I had on undefined impjrcssion that it might have been 
better if wo had bad some other inmate, but I could hardly have 
explaindfl why, even to myself. Or,* if to myself, certainly not to 
anybody else. ' 

“You see,” said my guardian, “our neighbourhood is in Wood- 
court’s way, and ho can come bore to scf lier as often as he likes, 
which is agreeable to them b»th; and she is f^iliar to us, and fond 
of you.” 
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Yes. That was undeniable. I had nothing to say against it ^ 
could not have suggcBted a better arrangement; but 1 wa^ not 
quite easy in my mind. Esther, Esther, why not? Esther, 
think! 

It is a Tory good plan indeed, dear Guardian, and we could not 
do bette:^.” 

“ Sure, little woman ? ” “ 

Quite sure. I had had a moment’s time to think, since I had urged 
that duty 0 !i myself, and I was quite sure. 

“Good,” sajd my guardian, “It shall be ,dono. Carried 
unanimously.” 

Carried unanimously,” I repeated, going on with my Avork. 

It was a eovqy for his book-tablo that I happened to be ornament¬ 
ing. It had been laid by on the night preceding my sad journey, and 
neyor< resumed. I showed it to him now, and he admired it highly. 
After I had explained the pattern to him, and all the great effects 
that were to come out by-and-by, I thought I would go beck to oui’ 
last theme. 

“ You said, dear Guardian, when we spoke of Mr. Woodcourt before 
Ada left us, that you thought he would give a long trial to another 
country. Have you been advising him since ? ” 

“ Yes, little woman; pretty often.” 

“ Has he decided to do so ? ” 

“ I rather think not.” 

“ Some other prospect has opened to him, perhaps ? ” said I. 

''••'■Why—yes—perhaps,” returned my guardian, beginning his 
answer in a very deliberate manner. “ About half a year henco or 
so, there is a medical attendant for the poor to be appointed at a 
certain place in Yorkshire. It is a thriving place, pleasantly situated; 
streams and streets, town and country, mill and moor; and seems to 
present an opening for such a man. I mean, a man whose hopes and 
aimff may sometimes lie (as most men’s sometimes do, I dare say) 
above the ordint^yy level, but to whom the ordinary level will bo high 
enough after all,* if it should prove to be a way of usefulness and good 
service leading to no other. All generous spirits are ambitioiis,^ I 
suppose; but the ambition ^at calmly trusts itself to such a road, 
instead of spasmodically trying to fly over it, is of the kind I care for. 
It is Woodcourt’s kind.” 

“ And will he get this appointment ? ” I asked. 

" Why, little woman,” returned my guardian, smiling, “ not being 
an oracle, I cannot ooniffdently say; but I think so. His reputation 
stands very high; there werb people from that part of the c(i'untry in 
the shipwreck; an^ strange to say, I believe the best man has the 
bestohwee. You muj|t not suppose it to be a fine endowment. It is 
a very, very commonplace affair, my dear; an’’appointment to a great 
ambunt of work and Sk small amount of pay; but better things will 
gather about it, it may be fairly hoped.” 
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The poor of that place will have reason to bless the choice, if it 
falls on Mr. Woodcourt, Guardian.” 

“ You are right, little woman; that I am sure they will.” 

'We said no more about it, nor did he say a word about tho future of 
Bleak House. But it was the first time I had taken my seat at his 
side in my,mouming dress, and that accounted for it I considered. 

I now began to «isit my dear girl every 4ay» in the dull dork 
corner where she lived. The morning was my usual time; but 
whenever I found I«had an hour or so to spare, I put on my bonnet 
and bustled off to Chancery Lane. They wore both so glad to see me 
at all hours, an^ used to brighten up so when they heUrd me opening 
the door and coming in (being quit% at home, I never knocked), that 
I had no fear of becoming troublesome just yet. 

On these occasions I frequently found Bichard absent. At other 
times he would be writing, or reading papers in the Cause, Fit that 
table of his, so cohered with papers, which was never disturbed. 
Sometimes I would come upon him, lingering at the door of Mr. 
"Vholes’s office. Sometimes I would meet him in the neighbourhood, 
lounging about, and ^biting Lis nails. I often met him wandering in 
Lincoln’s Inn, near the place where I had first seen him, O how 
different, how different 1 

That the money Ada brought him was melting away with the 
■ candles I used to see burning after dark in Mr. 'Vholes’s office, I knew 
very well. It was not a largo amount in the beginning; he had 
married in debt; and I could not fail to understand, by this time, 
what was meant by Mr. Vholes’s shoulder being at the wheel““4>S I 
still heard it was. My dear made the best of housekeepers, and tried 
hard to save; but T fcuew Chat they were getting poorer and poorer 
everyday. , • , 

She shone in tho miserable comer like a beautiful star. She 
adorned and graced it so, that it became another place. Paler than 
she had been at home, and a little quieter than I had thought Ut^urSrl 
when she was yet so cheerful and hopefal, her face was so un-' 
shadowed, that I half beUfeved she ;^as blinded jjby her love for 
;^ichard to his ruinous career. 

i went one day to dine with them, while X was under this jpapres* 
sion. As I tqmed into Symond’s Inn, I met little Miss Flito coming 
out. She haOeen to make a stately call upon the wai‘ds in Jarn4yc6, 
as she still called them, and had donved the highest gratification from 
that ceremony. Ada had already told me that she called every 
Monday at five o'clock, wii^ one little extra white bow in her bonnet, 
which npver appeared there at any other time, and with her largest 
reticule of documents on her arm. 

“ My dear! ” she began. “ So delighted 1 ^ Hbw do you do ! So 
glad to see you. And*yoa are going to visit our interesting Jarndyce 
wards ? 2b be sure ? Our Jieauty is at home^ my dear, and will be 
charmed to see you.” • 
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“ Then Bichard is not come in yet ? ” said I. “ I am glad of th'Titj 
for I was s^raid of being a little late.” 

“ Noy ^ is not come in,” returned Miss Flitc. “ He has had a long 
day in ^iirt. I left him there, with Vholes. You don’t like Vholes, 
X.hope? Pon’Hike Vholes. Dan gerous man! ” 

“1 am afraid you sec Eichard oftener than ever now ? ” baid 1. 

My dearest,” retuftied Miss Flite, “ daily arih homdy. You know 
what I told you of tho attraction on the Chancellor’s table? My 
dear, next to myself he is the most constant Suitor in Court. Bo 
begins (ju^te io*amuse our little party. Ve-ry friendly little party, 
are we not ? ” 

It was miserable to hear this Yrom her poor mad lips, though it 
W’as no surpriscc , 

“ In short, my valued friend,” pursued Miss Flite, advancing her 
lips tcfmy ear, with an air of equal patronage and mystery, “ I must 
tell you a secret, I have made him my executor. Nominated, con¬ 
stituted, and appointed him. In my will. Ye-cs.” 

, “ Indeed ? ” said I. 

“Ye-es,” repeated Miss Flite, in her most genteel accents, “my 
executor, administrator, and assign. (Our Chancery phrases, my love.) 
1 have reflected that if I should wear out, he will be able to watch 
that judgment. Being so very regular ip his attendance.” 

It made me sigh to think of him. 

j-s “ I did at one time mean,” said Miss Flite, echoing the sigh, “ to 
‘ li^lj^nate, constitute, and appoint poor Oridley. Also very regular, 
m^harming girl. I assure you, most exemplary! But he wore out, 
poor man, so I have appointed his successor. Don’t mention it. 
This is in confidence.” 

She carefully opened her reticulet^ a littlu way, and show'od mo a 
folded piece of paper inside, as the appointment of which slio spoke. 

“.^nother secret, my dear. I have added to my collection of 
.birds. ’ 

“ Keally, MisstFlito ? ” said I, knowing how it pleased her to have 
her confiden(» jeeeivod with afi appearance of interest. 

Slie nodded several times, and her face became overcast and gloomy. 
“ Two ftoorc. I call them tho Wards in Jarndycc. They are caged 
up with all the others. With Hope, Joy, Youth, Peato, Rost, Life, 
Dust, Ashes, Waste, Want, Ruin, Despair, Madness, D^jath, C/Uuning, 
Folly, Words, Wigs, Rags, Shcoplain, Plunder, Precedent, Jargon, 
Gammon, and Spinach! ” 

The poor soul kissed me, witli the most troubled look I had ever 
seen in her; and went her waj?*. Her manner of running •vor tlio 
names of her birds, as if she vfore afraid of hearing them even from 
her own lips, quite chiUed me. 

This was not a cheering preparation for my visit, and I could have 
dis^nsed with the company of Mr. i/liolos, when Richard (who 
arrived within a minute or twb after me) brought hi.n to share our 
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•dipnor. Altliongh it was a very plain one, Ada and Bicbard were for 
soiAo minutes both out of the room together, helping to get ready 
what we were to eat and drink. Mr. Vholes took that opportunity of 
holding a little ^Conversation in a low voice with me. He can|ei to the 
window whore I was sitting, and began upon Bymond’s Inn. 

“ A dull j)lace, Missp Summerson, for a life that is not an officM 
one,^’ said Hr. Tholes J^mearing the glass with hig black glove to make 
it clearer for me. 

“ There is not miic}^ to see here,” said 1. • 

“ Nor to hear, miss,” returned Mr. Vholes. “ A little music does 
occasionally stray in; but we are not musical in the*law, and soon 
(;ject it. I hopo Mr. Jamdyco is as well as his Mends could wish 
him?” 

I thanked Mr. Vholes, and said he was quite well. * 

“ 1 have not the pleasure to be admitted among the number of his 
friends myself,” said Mr. Vholes, “ and I am aware that the gentlemen 
of our profession are sometimes regarded in such quarters with an 
unfavourable eye. Our plain course, however, under good report and 
evil report, and all kinds of prejudice, (we are the victims of prejudice,/ 
is to have everything openly carried on, How^do yo^fed Mr. C.' 
looking, Miss Summerson?” 

“ He looks very ill. Dreadfully anxious.” 

■ “ Just so,” said Mr. Vholes.* 

Ho stood behind mo, with his long black figuro reaching nearly to 
the ceiling of those low rooms; feeling the pim^des on his face as if-s 
they were ornaments, and speaking inwai'dly and evenly as thoa^ 
there were not a human passion or emotion in his nature. 

“ Mr. Woodcourt is in attendance upon Mr. 0., I believe?” ha 
resumed. • 

“ Mr. Woodcourt is his disinterested Mend,” I answered. 

“ But 1 mean in professional attendance, medical attendance.” 

“ That can do little for an unhappy mind,” said I. • 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Vholes. 

So slow, so eager, so bloodiess and g|iunt, I felt &#if Eicliard were 
wasting away beneath the eyes of this advisor, and '£b«rt wore somo- 
of the Vampiro in him. 

“Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Vholes, very slowly rubbing his 
gloved hands, as if, to his cold sense of touch, they wore much the 
same in black Wd* or out of it, “ this was an ilhadvised marriage of 
Mr. C.’s.” 

I begged he would excuse me fox^ discussing it. They had been 
engaged when they were both very yqung, I told him (a little indig¬ 
nantly), ^nd when the prospect beforp tlicm was much fairer and 
brighter. When Itichard had not yielded himaolf to the unhappy 
influence which now darkened his life, • 

“Just BO,” assented Mr. Vholes ogain. “Still, with a view, to 
everything being openly caMod on,,I will, ^ith your permission, 

2 V 
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Miss Summorson, observe to you that I consider this a very ill- 
advised marriage indeed. I owe tbe opinion, not only to Mr. C.^s 
connexions, against whom I should naturally wish to protect myself, 
but also to my own reputation—dear to myself, as a {professional man 
aiming to keep respectable; dear to my three girls at home, for 
whom I am stnving to realise some little independence; dear, I will 
even say, to my aged father, whom it is my privilege^ to support.” 

It would booomtf a very different marriage; a much happier^ and 
better marriage, another marriage altogether, Mr. Vholes,” said I, 

“ if BiohaA were persuaded to turn his back dh the fatal pursuit in ' 
which you are^engaged with him.” • 

Mr. Vholes, with a noiseless cough—or rather gasp—into one of 
his black gloves, inclined his hlad as if he did not wholly dispute 
even that. • , 

“ Miss Suwmerson,” he said, “ it may be so; and I freely admit that 
the yftung lady who has taken Mr. C.’s name upon herself in so ill- 
advised a manner—you will I am sure not quarrel with me for 
throwin^out that remark again, as a duty 1 owe to Mr. C.’s connexions 
—is a highly “genteel young lady. Business has prevented mo from 
mixing much with general society, in any hut a professional character; 
still 1 trust I am competent to perceive that she is a highly genteel 
young lady. As to beauty, I am not a judge of that myself, and I 
never did give much attention to it from a boy; but I dare say the. 
young lady is equally eligible, in that point of view. She is con¬ 
sidered so (I have heard) among tho clerks in the Inn, and it is a 
{Igipt more in their way than in mine. In referenoe to Mr. O.’s 
pursuit of his interests-” 

01 His interests, Mr. Vholes I ” 

** Pardon me,” returned Mr. Vholes, going on in exactly tho same 
inward and dispassionate manner. • “ Mr. C. takes certain interests 
under certain wiPs disputed in the suit. It is a term we use. In 
refcjpnce to Mr. C. s pursuit of his interests, I mentioned to you, Miss 
. Sumiperson, the first time I had the pleasure of seeing yon, in my 
desire that eveifrthing should be openly carried on—I used thoso 
words, for I happened afterwiftds to note thorn in my diary, which is 
producible at any time—I mentioned to you that Mr, C. had<.lud 
down^he principle of watching his own interests; and that when a 
client of mine laid down a principle which was not of .an immoral 
(th«t is to say, unlawful) nature, it devolvod upon me;-to carry it out. 

1 have carried it out; I do carry it but. But I will not smooth things 
over, to any connexion of Mr. Q’s, on any account. As open as I was 
to Mr. Jamdyce, I am to you. I regard it in tho light of a imofos- 
sional duty to be so, though if can be charged to no one. 4 openly 
say, unpalatable as^t may be, that I consider Mr. O.'s affairs in a very 
bad way, that I consider Mr. 0. himself in a vpy bad way, and that I 
regard this as an exceedingly {ll-<advised marriage.—^Am I hero, sir ? 
Yes, I thank you; P am her^ Mr. O.f and enjoying the pleasure of 
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some agreealSle conversation with Miss Stunmerson, for which I have 
to^ thank yon very much, sir! ” 

broke off thus, in answer to Bichard, who addresse4 him as he 
came into the r^om. By this time, I too well understood Mr. Vholes’s 
scmpnlous way of saving himself and his respectability, ^ot to feel 
that our worst fears did.bnt keep pace mth his client’s progress. 

We sat‘down to dinner, and f had an opportunity of observing 
Bichatd, anxioffsly. ' I was not disturbed by Mr, Vholes (who took 
off his gloves to dine), though he sat opposite to me at the small 
table; for I doubt tf, looking up at all, ho once removed his eyes 
from his host’ll face. I found Kichard tliin and langmd» slovenly in 
his dress, abstracted in his manner, forcing his spirits now fmd then, 
and at other intervals relapsing utto a dull thoughtfulnesB. About 
his large bright eyes that used to bo so merry, there was a wanness 
and a restlessness that changed them altogether. 1 cannot use the 
expression that he Iqpked old. There is a ruin of youth which is not 
like ago; and into Such a ruin Bichard’s youth and youthful beauty 
had all fallen away. 

He ate little, and seemed indifferent what it wa-sj^^shoWfed himself 
to bo much more impatient than he used to be; and was quick, even 
with Ada. I thought, at first, that his old light-hearted manner was 
all gone; but it shone out of him sometimes, as 1 had occasionally 
known little momentary glimpses of my own old face to look out 
upon mo from the glasa dis.laugh had not quite loft him either; 
hut it was like fllie echo of a joyful sound, and that is always sorrowful. 

Yet he was as glad as ever, in his old affectionate way, to have mo 
there; and we talked of the old times pleasantly. These dldfllot 
appear to be interesting to,Mr. Vholos, though he occasionally made 
a gasj) which I believe was his smile. Ho rose shortly after dinner, 
and said that with the perfioission of the ladies he would retire to his 
office. 

“ Always devoted to business, Vholes I ” cried Bichord. 

“ Yes, Mr. C.,” he returned, “ the interests of clients are nevef to be 
neglected, sir. They are paramount in tho thought^ of a professional 
man like myself, who wishes to preserv* a good namo*iamong his fellow- 
practitioners and society at largo. My denying myself the pleasure 
of the present agreeable conversation, may not bo wholly irreipective 
of your o\m interests, Mr. C.” 

Eichard "exiveeaed himself quite sure of that, and lighted. Mr. 
Vholes out. On his return he told us, more than once, that Vholes 
was a good follow, a safe fellow, a man who did what he pretended to 
do, a very good follow indeed I Hb %vas so defiant about it, that it 
struck we he had begun to doubt Mrs Vholes. 

Then he threw himself on the sofii, tired out; and Ada and I put 
things to rights, for they had no other serv^nt^tban the woman who 
attended to the ohaufbers< My deaf girl had a cottage piano there, 
aud quietly sat down to singtsomo of BicharditS favouriteB; the lamp 
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being first remoTed into the next room, as ho complained of its hurting * 
his eyes. 

' I sat between them, at my dear girl’s side, and felt very melanbholy 
listening to her sweet voice. I think Richard did too; I think he 
darken^ the room for that reason. She had been singing some time, 
rising between whiles to bend over him and Speak to him; when Mr. 
Woodeourt came in. ^Then ho sat down by llic|iard ;f and half play¬ 
fully, half earnestly, quite naturally and easily, found out how be felt, 
and where ^e had been all day. Presently he prpposod to accompany 
him in a short walk on one of the bridges, as it was a moonlight airy 
night; and Richard readily consenting, they went ouf together. 

They left my dear girl still fitting at the piano, and mo still 
sitting beside her. When they were gone out, I drew my arm i*ound 
her waist. Sho*put her left* hand in mine (1 was sitting on that side), 
bnt k^t her right upon the keys—going over and over them, without 
striking any note. • 

“ Esther, my dearest,” she said, breaking silence, “ Richard is never 
so well, and 1 am never so easy about him, as when he is with Allan 
Woodcourt. We have to thank yon for that.” 

I pointed ont to my darling how this could’scarcely be, because 
Mr. Woodcourt bad come to ber cousin John’s house, and had known 
us all there; and because he had always liked Richard, and Richard 
had always liked him, and—and so forth. 

“ All true,” said Ada; “ but that he is such a devoted friend to ns, 
we owe to you.” 

^thought it best to let my dear girl have her way, and to say no 
more about it. So I said as much. I said it lightly, because 1 felt 
her trembling. 

“ Esther, my dearest, I want to be a good wife, a very, very good 
wife indeed. Yoq shall teach mo.” ' 

I teach! I said no more; for 1 noticed the hand that was flutter¬ 
ing q^er the keys, and I knew that it was not 1 who ought to speak; 
•that it was she who had something to say to me. 

^ “ When I mar^M Richard, was not insensible to what was liefore 
him. I had bem perfectly happy for a long time with you, and I 
had never known any trouble or anxiety, so loved and cared for; ‘bdt 
I undefstood the danger he ^.as in, dear Esther.” 

“ I know, I know, my darling.” ' 

“ When we were married, I had some little hope that I might be 
able to convince him of his mistake; that he might coire to regard it 
in a new way as my husband, and pot pursue it all the more desperately 
for my sake—as he does. But,if I had not had that hope, I would 
have morriod him just the same, Esther. Just the same! ” ** 

In the momentary firmness of the hand that was never still—a 
firmness inspired by tlfe utterance of these last words, and dying 
away with them—I saw the confirmation of her earnest tones. 

“ You are not to think, my dearest Esther, that I fail to see what 
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you Bee, and fear what you fear. No one can understand him better 
than^ do. The greatest wisdom that ever lived in the world could 
scarcely know Richard better than my love does.’ 

She spoke so modestly and softly, and her trembling hand expressed 
such agita^on, as it moved to and fro upon the silent notes! My 
dear, dear girl h ^ 

“ I see him at his worst, every day. I watclf him in, his sleep. I 
know every change of his face. But when I married Richard, 1 was 
quite determined, Esther, if Heaven would help mo, never to show 
him that I griefed for wlmt he did, and so to make hint more unhappy. 

I want him, when he comes homo, to find no trouble in mjj^ face. I 
want him, when he looks at mo, to see what he loved in me. I 
married him to do this, and this supports me.” * 

I felt her trembling more. I waited for what was yet to come, 
and I now thought Pbegan to know what it was. 

“ And something else supports me, Esther.” 

She stopped a minute. Stopped speaking only; her hand was still 
in motion. 

“ I look forward & little while, and I don’t know what great aid 
may come to mo. When Bichard turns his eyes upon me then, there 
may be something lying on my breast more eloquent than I have 
been, with greater power than mine to show him his true course, 
end win him back.” 

Her band stopped now. She clasped me in her arms, and I clasped 
her in mine. 

“ If that little oreatnre should fail too, Esther, I still look farward. 
I look forward a long while,’through years and years, and think that 
then, when 1 am growing old, or when I am dead perhaps, a beautiful 
w'oman, his daughter, happily idSarried, may be pr^^ud of him and a 
blessing to him. Or that a generous brave man, as handsome as he 
used to be, as hopeful, and far more happy, may walk in the sumhine 
with him, honouring his grey head, and saying to himself, * I •thank* 
God this is my father! mined by a fatal inherit&ftce, and restored 
through me! * ” * 

*0, my sweet girl, what a heart was that which beat so fast against 
me! ^ * 

“ These hopes uphold me, my dear Esther, and I know tliey will. 
Though sometlihes even they depart from me, before a dread that 
arises when I look at Richard.” 

I tried to cheer my darling, and ai^cd her what it was? Sobbing 
and weeping, she replied: ^ 

“ That he inay not live to sec his chjld.” 
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Tas days wbon t frequented that miserable corner which my dear 
girl brighieDod, can never fade in my remembrstuce. I never see it, , 
and I never wis|i to see it, now; 1 have been there only once since; 
but in my memory there is a mournful glory shining on the place, 
which will shine for ever. • 

Not a day passed without my going there, of course. At first I 
found Mir. Skimpole there, din two or three occasions, idly playing the 
piano,^and talking in his usual vivacious strain. Now, besides my 
very much mistrusting the probability of his*boing there without 
making Richard poorer, I felt as if there were something in his care¬ 
less gaietji’ too inconsistent with what I knew of the depths of Ada’s 
life. I clearly perceived, too, that Ada shared my feelings. I there¬ 
fore resolved, after much thinhing of it, to make a private visit to Mr. 
Skimpole, and try delicately to explain myself. My dear girl was the 
great consideration that made me bold. 

I set off one morning, accompanied by Charley, for Somers Town. ' 
As I approached the house, I was strongly inclined to turn back, for 
I felt what a desperate attempt it was to make an impression on Mr. 
SS^pole, and how extremely likely it was that he would signally 
defeat me. However, I thought that being there, I would go througli 
with it. I knocked with a trembling hand at M^. Skimpolo’s door— 
literally with a hand, for the knocker was,gone—and after a long 
parley gained admission from an Irishwoman, who was in the area 
when I knocked, breaking up the lid of a water-butt with a poker, to 
lighirthe fire with. 

Mr! Skimpole,Jlying on the sofe in his room, playing the flute a 
little, was enchanted to see me. Now, •who should receive me, ho 
asked ? Who would I prefer for mistress of the ceremonies ? Would 
I havofchis Comedy daughter his Beauty daughter, or his Sentiment 
daughter ? Or would I have all the daughters at on(v>, in a perfect 
nosftgay? ^ ' 

I replied, half defeated already, Ahat 1 wished to speak to himself 
only, if he would give me leave. 

** My dear Miss Summerson, inost joyfully! Of course,” ho said, 
bringing his cheiir nearer miuis, and breaking into his fascinating 
smilfi, ^‘’of course it’s not business. Then it’s pleasure! ” 

I said it oerteinl/ w^ not business that 1 came upon, but % was 
not qnite a pleasant matt^. ^ “ 

'‘•Then, my dear !|[iss Summerson,” said he, with the frankest 
gaiety, “ don’t allude to it. Why shotQd you allude to anything that 
is fnot a pleasant matter f cT never do. And you are a much 
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pleasanter creature, in every point of view, than I. You are perfectly 
pleasant^ 1 am imperfectly pleasant; then, if I never allude to an 
unpleasant master, how much less should yon! So that’s disposed of, 
and we will talk of something else.” 

Although I was embarrassed, I took courage to intimate that I still 
wished to pursue the subject. 

“ I should think if a mistake,” said Mr. Skimpole, with his airy laugh, 
“ if 1 thought Miss Summerson capable of mamng one. Put 1 don’t! 

“ Mr. Sl^pole,”*said I, raising my eyes to his, “ I have so often 
heard you say*that you are unacquainted with the cbmmon afi&irs of 
life-” ^ 

“ Meaning our three banking-house friends, L, S, and who’s the 
junior partner? D?”said Mr. Skimpole, brightly? “Kot an idea 
of them! ” , . 

“—That, porhap®,” I went on, “you will excuse my boldness on 
that account. 1 tlunk you ought most seriously to know that Bichard 
is poorer than he was.” • 

“ Dear me I ” said Mr. Skimpole. “ So am I, they teU me.” 

“ And in very embarrassed circumstances.” 

“ParalleL case, exactly!” said Mr. Skimpole, with a delighted 
conntenanoe. 

“ This at present naturally causes Ada much secret anxiety; and 
as 1 think she is less anxious when no claims ore made upon her by 
visitors, and as Bichard has one imeasiness always heavy on his mind, 
it has occuiTed to me to take the liberty of saying that—^if you UMflld 
—^not-” 

1 was coming to the point with great difficulty, when he took mo 
by both hands, and, with, a radiant face and in the liveliest way, 
anticipated it. * * 

“ Not go there ? Certainly not, my dear Miss Summerson, most 
assuredly not. Why should I go there ? When I go anywhere, ,I 
go for pleasure. I don’t go anywhere for pain, because I waff made' 
ibr pleasure. Fain comes ts me when it wonts me.* *Now, I have had 
very little pleasure at our dear BichaSrd’s, lately, and your practical 
sagacity demonstrates why. Our young friends, losing the yputMul 
poetry which was bnco so captivating in them, begin to think, ‘ this 
is a man wlv> Vants pounds.’ So I am; I always want pounds: not 
for myself, bu^ 1>ecause tradespe(mle always want them of mo. Next, 
our young fiiends begin to think, becoming mercenary, ‘ this is the 
man, who had pounds,—who borrowed them ’; which I did. I always 
borrow pounds. So our young friei^ds, reduced to prose (which is 
much tA be regretted), degenerate in their power of imparting 
pleasure to me. Why should I go to See them, merefore ? Absurd! ” 

Through the beam^ig smile with .which be regarded me, as he 
reasoned thus, there now broke forth a look 0 :^ disinterested benevo¬ 
lence quite astonishing. • , 

“ Besides,” he said, pm-suing his argument, in his tone of light- 
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‘hearted conviction, ** if I don’t go anywhere for pain—which would 
be a perTorsion of the intention of my being, and a monstrous thing 
to do—why should I go anywhere to be the cause of pain ? If I went 
to see our young friends in their present ill-regulated state of mind, 

^ I should give them pain. The associations with me would be dis¬ 
agreeable. They might say, * this is the man who had pounds, and 
who can*t pay pounds,* which I can’t, of course-i nothing could bo 
more out of the question! Then, kindness requires that 1 shouldn’t 
go near thenf—and I won’t.” » 

He finished by-^onially kissing my hand, and tlianking me. Nothing 
bat Miss Summerson’s fine tact, he said, would have found this out 
for him, • 

I was much disconcerted; but I reflected that if the main point 
were gained, it mattered little how strangely he perverted everything 
leading to it. I had determined td^mention something else, however, 
and I thought I was not to be put on in that. 

“ Mr. Sljimpole,” said I, “ I must take the liberty of saying, before 
I conclude my visit, that I was much surprisod to learn, on the best 
authority, some little time ago, that you knew with whom that poor 
boy left Bleak House, and that you accepted a present on that 
occasion. I have not mentioned it to my guardian, for I fear it 
would hurt him, unnecessarily; but I may say to you that I was much 
surprised.” 

“ No ? Ileally surprised, my dear Miss Summerson ? ” he returned, 
inijwringly, raising his pleasant eyebrows. 

“(ireatly surprised.” 

He thought about it for a little while, .with a highly agreeable and 
whimsical expression of face; then quite gave it up, and said, in his 
most engaging manner: ^ ^ 

“ You know what a child I am. Why surprised ? ” 

1 ^was reluctant to enter minutely into that question; but as ho 
• bfegg^ I would, for he was really curious to know, I gave him to 
understand, in tbp-gentlest words 1 could use, that his conduct seemed 
to involve a disfegard of several moral obligations. He was much 
amused and interested when he heard this, and said, “ No, really ? ” 
with iiigenuous simplicity. 

You know I don’t intend to be responsible. I nevfir could do it. 
Responsibility is a thing that has always been abovp mo—or below 
me,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ I don’t even know which; but, as I under¬ 
stand the way in wbiich my dear Miss Summerson (always remarkable 
for her priiotical go^ sense aifd clearness) puts this case, 1 should 
imagine it was chiefly a question of money, do you know ? ” 

1 incautiously ga^e a qualified assent to this. 

“AhI Then you see,” said Mr. Skimpole, shaking his head, “I 
am hopeless of understanding it.” 

1 suggested, as I iose to go, that if was not right to betray my 
guardian’s confidence for a brijlie. 
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, “ My dear Miss Swmmerson,” he returned^ with a candid hilarity 
fhjjkt was all his o\rn, “ I can’t be bribed.” 

*• Not by Mr. Bucket ? ” said I. 

“ No,” said he. “ Not by anybody. I don’t attach any value to 
money. 1 don’t care about it, I don’t know about it, I don’t want it, I 
don’t keep it—it goes away from mo directly. How can Jbe bribed ? 

I showed that i was of a different opinioA, though I had not the 
capacity for arguing the question. 

“ On the contrary,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ I am exaefly the man to 
be placed in-ta superior position, in such a case as>that. I am above 
the rest of mankind, in such a case as that I can act with philosophy, 
in such a case as that. I am noi*warped by prejudices, as an Italian 
baby is by bandages. I am as free as .the air. I ifeel myself as far 
above suspicion as C’assar’s wife.” 

Anything to cq|ial the lightness of his manner, and th<f playful 
impartiality vnth which he seemed to convince himself, as he tossed 
the matter about like a ball of feathers, was siu‘ely n^ver seen in« 
anybody else! 

“ Observe the ease, my dear Miss Summerson. Here is a l)oy 
received into the house and put to bed, in a state that 1 strongly 
object to. The boy being in bed, a man arrives—like the house that 
Jack built. Here is the man who demands the boy who is received 
intr> the house and put to bed in a state that 1 strongly object to. 
Here is a bank-note produced by the man who demands the t^y who 
is received into the house and put to bed in a state that I stropgly 
object to. Here is the Skimpole who accepts the bank-note proouced 
by the man who demands jthe boy who is received into the house and 
put to bed in a state that 1 strongly object to. Those are the facts. 
Very well. Should the* Skimpole have refused the note? Why 
should the Skimpole have refused the note? Skimpole protests to 
Bucket; * what’s this for ? 1 don’t understand it, it is of no use to 

me, take it away.’ Bucket still entreats Skimpole to accept j?. Aye 
there reasons why Skimpole, not being warped by prejudices, should 
accept it ? Yes. Skimpolo perceivos them. What arc they ? Skim- 
, polo reasons with himself, this is a tamed lynx, an active police-officer, 
an intelligent man, a person of a peculiarly directed energy and great 
subtlety both of conception and execution, who discovers our friends 
and enemies for as when they run away, recovers our property»for us 
when we are' robbed, avenges us comfortably when we are murdered. 
This active police-officer and intelligent man has acquired, in the 
exorcise of his art, a strong faith i^ money; he ffnds it very useful to 
him, and he makes it very useful to 'society. Shall I shake that faith 
in Bucket, because 1 want it myself; shall I ^deliberately blunt one 
of Bucket’s weapons; sball I positively paralyse* Bucket in his next 
detective operation ?' And again. If it is blameable in Skimpdie to 
take the note, it is blameahke in Bucket to oficr tbe noto—much more 
blameable in Bucket, because h^ is the knowing man. Now, Skimpolo 
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wishes to think of Bucket; Skimpolc deems it essentiali in ilR> 
little plao^, to th^ general cohesion of things, that he shmM think 
well of Backet. The State expressly asks mm to trunt to Bucket. 
And he does. And that’s all ho does! ” 

^ I had nothing to ofSer in reply to this exposition, and therefore 
took my leave. Mr. Skimpole, however, who was in excellent spirits, 
would not hew of my*returning home attendedf only hy “Little 
Coavinses,” ai^ accompanied me himself. He entertained me, on the 
way, with a variety of delightful conversation; and assured me, at 
pomng, that ho ‘mould never forget the fine tact with'which I had 
found that out for him about our yo^ng inends. 

As it so happened that I never imw Mr. Skimpole again, I may at 
once finish what 1 know of his history. A coolness arose between 
him. and my guardian, based principally on the foregoing grounds, 
and nn-lus having heartlessly disregarded my guardian’s entreaties (as 
we afterwards learned from Ada) in reference to Eichard. His being 

•heavily in guardian’s debt, had nothing to do with their separation. 
Ho died some five years afterwards, and left a diary behind him, witii 
lettws and other materials toward his Life; which was published, 
and which showed him to have been the victim of a combination on 
the part of mankind against an amiable child. It was considered 
very pleasant reading, but I never read more of it myself than the 
sontenoe on which I chanced to light on opening the book. It was 
this. “ Jarndyco, in common with most other men I have known, is 
tho^^^amation of Selfishness.” 

And now I come to a part of my story, touching myself very nearly 
indeed, and for which I was quite unprepared when the circumstance 
occurred. Whatever little lingerings may h^ve now and then revived 
in my mind, assooia^d with my poor’'old faoS, had only revived as 
belonging to a part of my life that was gone—gone like my infiincy 
or myjoMldhood. I have suppressed none of my many weaknesses 
on ‘that^'subjeot, but have written them as faithfully as my memory 
has recalled them.* 'And 1 hope to do, and mean to do, the same 
down to the last w!brd of these pages: which I see now, not so very 
far before mo. * 

The r&onths were gliding awi^; and my dear girl, sustained by 
the h<^s ^e had confided in me, was the same beautifut ^tar in the 
miser^le Eiohard, more worn and haggard,' ^annted the 

Court day afte? day; listlessly sat th^ the whole day long, when ho 
knew there was no remote chanco/of the suit being mentioned; and 
became one of the stock sights of the place. I wonder whether any 
of the gentlemen remembered him as he was when he first weufthere. 

So completely was he absorbed in hie fixed idea, that he ussci to 
avow in Ms cheerful 'moSnonts, tiiat he should ;iever have breathed 
the fq&sh air flow “ but for Woodcouit.” It was only Mr. Woodcourt 
wbo could occasionally divert atteifbion, for a few hours at a 
time; and rouse him, evc^^fbien be sunk into a lethargy of mind and 
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that alarmed ns greatly, and the returns of which became more* 
frei|nent as the mouths went on. My dear girl was right in saying 
that he only yursned his errors the more des^rately for her sake. I 
have no doubt that his desire to retrieve wlmt he had lost, was rendered 
the more intense by his grief for his young and became like the 
madness of a gamester. 

I was there, as t^havo mentioned, at all hoifrs. When 1 was there 
at night, I generally went home with Charley in a <meh; sometimes 
my guardian would meet me in the neighbourhood, ahd we would 
walk homo td^ether. One evening he . hod arranghd to meet me at 
eight o’clock. I could not leave, as I usually did, quite punctually 
at the time, for I was working for my dear girl, and had a few stitches 
more to do, to finish what I was about; but it was within a few 
minutes of the hour, when I bundled up my little work-basket, ^ve 
my darling my lasfrkiss for the night, and hurried down-stdfs. mr. 
Woodcourt went with me, as it was dusk. 

When we came to the usual place of meeting—it was close by, and 
Mr. Woodcourt had often accompanied me before—my guardian was 
not there. We waited half axf hour, walking up and down; but there 
were no signs of Mm. We agreed that he was either prevented from 
eoming, or that he had come, and gone away; and Mr. Woodcourt 
propos^ to wodk home with me. 

It was the first walk we had ever taken together, except that very 
short one fo the usual place of meeting. We spoke of Bichard and 
Ada the whole way. I did not thank him. In words, for what Ij^od 
done—my appreciation of it had risen above all words then—^ut I 
hoped he might not be witiiont some understanding of wbat 1 felt so 
strongly. 

Arriving at borne add going up«etairs, we found that my guardian 
was out, and that Mrs. Woodcourt was out too. t^e were in tbe very 
same room into which 1 bad brought my blushing girl, wbgn her 
youthful lover, now her so altmed husband, was tbe choice^ of her 
voung heart; tbe very same room, from which 'ay guardian and I 
had watched them going away through the sunSght, in the fresh 
"bloom of thoir hope and promise. 

We were standing by the opened window, looking down%ito the 
street, wkQn*Mr. Woodcourt spoke to me. I learned in a moment 
that he love^ me. I learned in a moment that my scarred fads was 
all unchanged to him. 1 learned in a moment that what I had 
thought was pity and compas6ioD| was devoted, generous, fiuthful 
love. 0, too late to know it now,'too late, too late. That was the 
first ufigratefol thought I had. Too* late. 

“«lP?'hen I returned,” he told me,'** when I«came back, richer 
than when I went a^p^y, and found you ne\fly risen from a sick bed, 
yet so inspired by sweet consideration for others, and so foeo fpm a 
selfisb tbougb t— — ** * ■ ji 

“O, Mr. Woodcourt, forbear, forbear 1’*"I entreated him. “I do 
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. not deserve your praise. I liad many selfish thoughts at thjt 
time, many ^ ^ 

“ Heaven knows, hcloved of my life,” said ho, ** thi^ my praise is 
not a lover’s praise, but the truth. You do not know what all around 
you see in Esther Suramerson, how many hearts she touches and 
' • awakens, what sacred admiration and what love she wins.” ' 

“ O, Mr, Woodoourt/’ cried I, “ it is a great thing to''win love, it is 
a great thing to win love! 1 am proud of it, and honoured by it; 
and the hearing of it causes mo to shed these tears of mingled joy 
and sorrow—joy#that I have won it, sorrow that I have not deserved 
it better; but I am not free tb think of yours.” 

I said it with a stronger heart ;efor when he praised me thus, and 
when I heard hi^ voice thrill with his belief that what he said was 
true, I aspired to be more worthy of it. It was not too late for that. 
Allhough I closed this unforeseen page in my Ijfe to-night, I could 
bo worthier of it all through my life. And it was a comfort to me, 
^ and an impulse to me, and I felt a dignity rise up within me that 
was derived from him, when I thought so. 

^‘^He broke the silence. 

shoul(ik"|M50»lj i^how the trust that I have in the dear one who 
will evermore be as dear to me as now,” and the deep earnestness 
with which ho said it, at once strengthened me and made me weep, 
“ if, after lier assurance that she is not *froe to think of my love, I 
urged it. Dear Esther, let me only tell you that the fond idea of 
you which I took abroad, was exalted to the Heavens when 1 came 
home. 1 have always hoped, in the first hour when I seemed to 
stand in any ray of good fortune, to tell, you this. I have always 
^'feared that I should tell it you in vain. My hopes and fears are 
both fulfilled to-night. I distress you, I have said enough.” 

Something seemed to pass into my place that was like the Angel 
he thought me, and I felt so sorrowful for the loss he had sustained! 
I wished to help him in his trouble, as I had wished to do w'hen he 
^owed that first cpipmiseration for me. 

“ Dear Mr. Woedcourt,” said** I, “ before wo part to-night, some¬ 
thing is left for me to say. I never could say it as I wish—I never 
shall-bjit-” 

I hod to think again of being more deserving of his !ove, and his 
affliiotio% More I could go on. 

“ —1 am deoplj^ sensible of your generosity, and I shall treasure 
its remembrance to my dying hour. I know full well how changed 
T am, I know you are not unacquainted with my history, and X know 
what a noble love that is which ds so faithful. What you hare said 
to me, could have affected me so«much from no other lips; for there 
ore none that could give Jt such a value to me. It shall not be lost. 
It shall make me better.” 

jHe^ covered his eyesfwith his hand, snd turned away his head. 
How could I ever be worthy of those tears ? , 
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"If, in the nnehangod intercourse we shall have together—dn 
tending Bichard and Ada; and I hope in many happier scenes of life * 
—y^ ever find anything in me which yon can honestly think is 
better than it«ased to ho, believe that it will have sprung up from 
to-night, and that I shall owe it to you. And never believe, dear 
dear Mr. JV^oodcourt, never believe that I forgot this night; or that 
while my hea^ be^ts, it can bo insensible to the pride and joy of 
having been beloved by you.” * 

He took my hand^ and. kissed it. He was like himsolf again, and 
I felt still more encouraged. * 

“I am indu&ed, by what you said just now,” sai^I, “to hope that 
you have succeeded in your endea^ur ? ” 

“I have,” ho answered. “With such help from Mr. Jarndyco, as 
you who know him so well can imagine* him to ha^ rendered me, I 
have succeeded.” 

, “ Heaven bless Mm for it,” said I, giving him my hand*; “ and 
Heaven bless you in all you do ! ” 

“I shall do it better for the wish,” he answoml; “it«will make : 
mo enter on these new duties, as on another sacred trust from 

“ Ah! Bichard! ” I exclaimed involuniwily, ^ what^ill he do 
when you are gone! ” 

“ I am not required to ge yet; I would not desert him, dear Miss 
Summerson, even if I were.” 

One other thing I felt it needful to touch upon, before he loft me. 

I Jmew that I should not bo worthier of the love I could not ty^ if 
I reserved it. 

“Mr. Woodcourt,” said I, “you will be glad to know from my I’M . 
before I say Good-night, that in the future, which is clear and bright 
before me, I am most happy, fliost fortunate, have nothing to regret 
or dcsii'e.” 


It was indeed a glad hearing to him, he replied. ^ 

“ From my childhood I have been,” said I, “ the object,of the 
untiring goodness of the best of htunan beings; 4o whom 1 am so 
bound by every tie of attachment, latitude, and* love, that nothing 
1 •could do in the compass of a life could express the feelings of 
a single day.” * 

“I shaijB*those feelings,” he returned; “you sj)ei^ of Mi*. 
Jarudyce.” * 

“ You know his virtues well,”*8aid I, “ hut few can know the great¬ 
ness of his choroctei* as I know it. «All its highest and best qualities 
have been revealed to me in nothing more brightly, than in ihe 
shaping out of that future in whicli I am so happy. And if your 
highest homage and respect had not been his already,—which I know 
they are,—they woul^ have been his, I Ihink, on this assurance, and 
in the feeling it would have aw’akoned in you towards him for my 
sake.” * * 
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He fervently reidied, that indeed indeed they would have heen. I 
gave him my hand again. 

Good-night,’* I said; “ Good-bye ” - , 

“ The firs^ until we meet to-morrow; the second, as a farewell to 
this theme b^ween us for over ? ” 

«Yes« 

“Good-night; good-bye!” 

He left* me, and I stood at the dark window hatching ihe street. 
His love, in all its constancy and generosity, had come so suddenly 
upon me, that he had not left me a minute when my fortitude gave 
way again, and the street was blotted out by my rushing tears. 

But they wore not tears of regret and sorrow. No. He had called 
me the beloved of his life, and had said I would bo evermore as dear 
to him as I was ^;hen; and X felt as if my heart would not hold the 
triumph of having heard those words. My first wild thought had 
died airay. It was not too late to hoar them, for it was not too late 
to be animated by them to be good, true, grateful, and contented. 
How easy my path; how much easier than his 1 


CHAPTEE LXII. 

ANOTHEB niSCOVEBY. 

I lf!E5> not the courage to see any one that night. I had not even the 
courage to see myself, for 1 was afraid that my tears might a little 
reproach me. I went up to my room in the dark, and prayed in the 
dark, and lay down in the dark to sleep. 1 had no noed of any light 
to read my guardian’s letter by, for I knew it by heart. I took it 
from the place where I kept it, and repeated its contents by its own 
clear hight of integrity and love, and went to sleep with it on my 
pillow.' j , 

I was up very early in the miming, and called Charley to come for 
a walk. We bought flowers for the breakfast-table, and came ba^k 
and arranged them, and wore a« busy as possible. Wo w'ere so early, 
that 1 had good time still for Charley’s lesson, before breakfast; 
Charley (who wsa nothin the least improved in the old defective 
article of grammar) came through it with great applause; and we 
were altogether very notable. When my guardian appeared, he said, 
“Why, little woman, you look fresher than your flowers!” And 
Mrs. Woodcourt repeated and translated a passage from the Mewlin- 
wiUinwodd, expressive of my,being like a monntain with the sun 
upon it * ♦ * ' ^ ’ 

This was all so pleasant, thatl hope it made mo still more like the 
mountain thfm 1 held 6een before^ After breakfliet, I waited my 
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opportunity*and pooped about a little, until 1 saw my guardian in his 
own room—the room of last night—by himself. Then I made an • 
o^b«|se to go in with my housekeeping keys, shutting the door after mo. 

** Well, Bame Durden ? ” said my guardian; the post had brought 
him several letters, and he was writing. ‘"^You want money?” 

“ No, indeed, I have plenty in hand.” 

“ Therff never was such a Dame Durden,” said my guardian, “ for * 
making mone/last.^ * 

He had laid down his ^n, and leaned back in his chair looking at 
me. I have ofton spoken of his bright face, but I had fiever seen it 
look so bright^Lud good. There was a high hiippines^ upon k, which 
made me think, “he has been doing some gimt l^dness this 
morning.” • 

“ There never was,” said my guardian, musing a| he smiled upon 
me, “ such a Dame Durden for making money last.” 

He had nev%r yetb altered his old manner. I loved it, and«}iim, so 
much, that when 1 now went up to him and took my usual chair, 
which was always put at his side—^for sometimes I read to him, and ^ 
sometimes I talked to him, and sometimes I silently worked by him— 

I hardly liked to disturb it by laying ray hand on his breast. But I 
found 1 did not disturb it at all. 

“ Dear Guardian,” said I, " I want to speak to you. Have I been 
remiss in anything ? ” 

“ Remiss in anything, my dear I ” 

" Have I not been what I have meant to be, since—I brought the 
answer to your letter, Guardian ? ” 

“ You have been everything I could desire, my love.” 

“I am very glad indeed, to hear that,” I returned. “You know, 
you said to me, was this the mistress of Bleak House ? And 1 said, 
yes.” . • ’ • . 

“ Yes,” said my guardian, nodding his head. He had put his arm 
about me, as if thero were something to protect me from; and looked 
in my face, smiling. . 

“Since then,” said T, “we have never spoken on Jho subject'except 
once.” * • ,» 

, y And then 1 smd, Bleak House was thinning fast; and so it was, 
my dear.” ^ 

“ And I said,” I timidlj reminded him, “ but its mistress remained.” 

He stiirheld me, in the same protecting manner, and with the 
same bright goodness in his face; 

“ Dear Guardian,” said 1, “ I knew how yon have felt all -^t has 
happened, and how considorate you have boon. As so much time has 
passed/and as you spoke only this morning of my being so well again, 
perhaps you expect me to renew the subject P<^hap61 ought to do so. 

I will bo tho mistress of Bleak House when you please.” 

“See,” ho returned gaily, “what a sympathy there must he 
between usl I have had nothing else, pooi^ Rick excepted—it*s a 
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largo exception—^in my mind. When yon came in, I was full of it. 
When shall we give Bleak House its mistress, little woman ? ” 

•“ When yon please.” 

" Next month ? ” ^ 

“ Next month, dear Guardian.” 

“ The day on which I take the happiest and best step of my life— 
the day on which I shall bo a man more exulting andemore enviable 
than any other man iR the world—the day on which I give Bleak 
House its little mistress—shall be next month, then,” said my guardian. 

I put my^rms round his neck and kissed him,* just as I had done 
on the day when 3! brought my answer. *' 

A servant came to the door to announce Mr. Bucket, which was 
quite unnecessary, for Mr. Buckef was already looking in over tho 
servant’s shoulder. “ Mr. Jaindyce and Miss Summerson,” said he, 
rather out of breath, with all apologies for intruding, will you allow 
me'to efrder up a person that’s on the stairs, and 'lhat objects to being 
left there in case of becoming the subject of observations in his 
alienee? ,Thank you. Be so good as chair that there Member in 
this direction, will you ? ” said Mr. Bucket, beckoning over tho 
banisters. 

This singular request produced uu old man in a black skull-cap, 
unable to walk, who was carried up by a couple of bearers, and 
deposited in the room near the door. Mr* Bucket immediately got rid 
of the bearers, mysteriously shut the door, and bolted it. 

"Now you see, Mr. Jamdyce,” he then began, putting down his 
h aA^ d opening his subject with a flourish of his well-rememberod 
finger, “ you know me, and Miss Summerson knows me. This gentle¬ 
man likewise knows mo, and his name is Smallwood. The discounting 
line is his line principally, and he’s what ^you may call a dealer in 
bills. That’s about what you are, yhu knovf, ain’t you ? ” said Mr. 
Bucket, stopping a Tittle to address the gentleman in question, who 
was exceedingly suspicious of him. 

He seemed about to dispute this designation of himself, when ho 
was seized with atviolent fit of coughing. » 

" Now, Moral, ybu know! ” 6a*id Mr. Bucket, improving the accident. 
“ Don’t you contradict when there ain’t no occasion, and you won’t 
took infhat way. Now, Mr. Jarndyce, I address myself to yon. I’ve 
been negotiating with this gentleman on behalf of 8ir • Leicester 
Dedleck, Barou^; and one way u}id another I’ve been i^ and out and 
about his premises a deal. His prebiiscs are the premises formerly 
occupied by Krook, Marine Stor& Dealer—a relation of this gentle¬ 
man’s, that you saw in hia life-tiih% if I don’t mistake ? ” 

My guardian replied “ Yes.** ^ 

“Weill You arocto understand,” said Mr. Bucket, “that this 
gentleman he come into Krook’8.p¥Operty, and q good deal of Magpie 
property there was. Vast lots of wnste paper among the rest. Lord 
bless you, of no use to Robody 1 ” * 
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Tho cunning of Mr. Bucket’s oyc, and the masterly manner in which 
he '^ntrived, without a look or a word against which his watchful 
auditdr could protest, to let ns know that he stated *tho case according 
to previous agreement, and could say much more of Mr. Smallweed if 
he thought it advisable, deprived us of any merit in quite understand¬ 
ing him. pis difficulty was increased by Mr. Smallwoed’s being deaf 
as well as snspieious. and watching his face with the closest attention. 

Among them odd heaps of old papers, thi^ gentleman, when he 
comes into the property,.naturally begins to rummage, don’t you 
see ? ” said Mr. Bucket. * 

“ To which ?* Say that again,” cried Mr. Smallweed, in a' shrill, 
sharp voice. 

“ To rummage,” repeated Mr. Bu^et. “ Being a prudent man, and 
accustomed to take caro of your own aflairs, you b%in to lummage 
among tho papers as you have come into; don’t you ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” Cried Mr. Smallweed. • 

“ Of course you do,” said Mr. Bucket, conversationally, “ and much 
to blame you would 1^ if you didn’t. And so you chance ty find, you 
know,” Mr. Bucket went on, stooping over him w'ith an air of cheerful 
raillery which Mr. Stnallweod by no means reciprocated, “ and so jyu 
chance to find, you know, a paper, with the signature of Javndyco to 
it. Don’t you ? ” 

Mr. Smallweed glanced with a troubled eye at us, and grudgingly 
nodded assent. 

“ And coming to look at that paper, ui your fiill leisure and con¬ 
venience—all in good time, for you’re not curious to road it, anc^^gj^ 
should you be?—^what do you find it to be but a Will, you see. 
That’s tho drollery of it,” said Mr. Bucket, witli the same lively air 
of recalling a joke for the ynjoyment of Mr. Smallwood, who still had 
the same crest-fallen ap'^earaned of not enjoying it at all; “ what do 
you find it to be, but a Will ? ” 

*• I don’t know that it’s good as a Will, or as anything else,” snarled 
Mr. Smallweed. . • . 

Mr. Bucket eyed tho old man for a moment—h« had slipped and 
shrunk down in his chair into a mefb bundle—aif if he were much 
disposed to pounce upon him j nevertheless, he continued to bend over 
him with the same agreeable air, keeping the corner of one offiis eyes 
upon us. •, 

“ Notwithstanding which,”said Mr. Bucket, “you get a little doubt¬ 
ful and uncomfortable in your mind about it, having a very tender 
mind of-your own.” t 

**Eh^? "What do you say I ha^e got of my own?" asked Mr. 
Smallweed, w^‘th his hand to his > 

“ A very tender mind.” * • 

“ Ho! Well, go o»,” said Mr. ^mallwe^'df 

“ And as you’ve heard a good deal mentioned regarding a celebrated 
Chancery Will caeO) of tho eAtne nan^; and era you know what (f card 

2 2 
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Krook was for buying all manner of old pieces of furniter, and books, 
and papers, and wbat not, and never liking to part with 'cir., and 
always a-going to teacb bimself to read; you begin to tbink—and you 
never was more correct in your born days—‘ Ecod, if I don’t look 
about me, I may get into trouble regarding this Will.’ ” 

“ Now, mind bow you put it, Bucket,” cried tbe old man anxiously, 
with bis band at b^ ear. “Speak up; none of your brimstone 
tricks. Pick me up; I want to boar better. 0 Lord, I am shaken 
to bits! ” * * « " 

Mr. Bucket bad certainly picked him up at a dart. However, as 
soon as bo could bo beard tbro’igb Mr. Small weed’s coughing, and his 
vicious ejaculations of “ 0 my bones I O dear! I’ve no breath in my 
body I I’m wo^so than the chattering, clattering, brimstone pig at 
borne! ” Mr. Bucket proceeded in the same convivial manner as before. 

. “ So, as I happen to be in the habit of coming about your premises, 
.'^ou take me into your confidence, don’t you ? ” 

1 think it would bo impossiblp to make an admission with more 
ill-will, aUd a worse grace, than Mr. Smallwood displayed when bo 
admitted this; rendering it perfectly evident that Mr. Bucket was the 
v^y last person be would have thought of taking into bis confidence, 
if be could by any possibility have kept him out of it. 

“ And I go into tbe business with you,—very pleasant wo are over 
it; and I confirm yon in your well-founded fears, that you will-get- 
yoursclf-iu-to-a-most precious line if you don’t come out with that 
there Will,” said Mr. Bucket, emphatically; “and accordingly you 
a'¥il;;Lge with me that it shall be dolivercri np to this present Mr. 
Jarndyee, on no conditions. If it should prove to bo valuable, you 
trusting yourself to him for your reward; that’s about where it is, 
ain’t it ? ” 

“ That’s wbat was agreed,” Mr. Smallweed assented, with the same 
bad grace. 

^ “ Li consequence of which,” said Mr. Bucket, dismissing bis agree- 
’ablo nlanner all ^t once, and becoming strictly business-like, “you’ve 
got that Will up'm your person at the present time; and tbe only 
tiling that remains for you to do is, just to Out with it! ” • 

Having given us one glance out of the watching corner of bis eye, 
and having given bis nose one triumphant mb with bis forefinger, 
Mr. pucket stood with.bis eyes fastened on bis confidential friend, 
and bis band stretched forth ready to take tbe paper and present it to 
my guardian. It was not produced without much reluctance, and 
many declarations on tbe part of Mr. Smallwoed that be was a poor 
industrious man, and that bo left it to Mr. Jarudyoe’s bonom not to 
lot him lose by bis, honest^." !^ttie by little, bo very slowly 
from a breast-pocket** a ^tamw .^^coloured paper, which was inu^ 
singed upon tbe outside, and a Httle burnt at ibe edges, os if it bad 
long' ago been thrown ilpon a fire, and hastily snatched off agaia. Mr, 
Bucket lost no time in transferring this'paper, with tbo dexterity of 
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a*q^jiiror, from Mr, Smallweed to Mr. Jamdyco. As he gave it to ' 
my guardian, he whispered behind his fingers: 

“ Hadn’t settled how to make their market of it. Quarrelled and 
hinted about it. I laid out twenty pound upon it. First, the 
avaricious grandchildren split upon him, on account of their objec¬ 
tions to his li^g so unreasonably long, and then they split on one 
another. Lord 1 there ain’t one of the family^that wouldn’t sell the 
other for pound or two^ except the old lady—and she’s only out of 
it because she’s too weak in her mind to drive a bargain.* 

“ Mr. Buckdt,” said my guardian aloud, “ whatever, the worth of this 
liaper may be to any one, my obligations are great to you; and if it be 
of any woitb, I hold myself bound\) see Mr. Smallweed remunerated 
accordingly.” • • 

“ Not according to your merits, you know,” said Mr. Bucket,, in 
friendly explanatioit to Mr. Smallweed. “Don’t you bo afraid of 
that. According to its value.” 

“That is what I mean,” said.my guardian. “You iqjiy observe, 
Mr. Backet, that 1 abstain from examining this paper myself. The 
plain truth is, 1 hafe forsworn and abjured the whole business those 
many years, and my soul is sick of it. But Miss Summerson and 
I will immediately place the paper in the hands of my solicitor in the 
cause, and its existence shall made known without delay to all 
other parties interested.” 

“ Mr. Jarndyce can’t say feirer than that, you understand,” observed 
Mr. Bucket, to his follow-visitor. “ And it being now' made cj|£a»to 
you that nobody’s a-going to be wronged—which must bo a groat 
relief to your mind—we may proceed with the ceremony of chairing 
you home again.” , 

He unbolted the dodr, called in the bearers, wished us good-morn¬ 
ing, and with a look full of meaning, and a crook of his finger at 
parting, went his way. ^ 

We went our way too, which was to Lincoln’s Inn, as quh^ly'os 
possible. Mr. Kongo was disengaged; and we fouod him at bis table 
in his dusty room, with the inexpresAve-looking b^ks, and the piles 
papers. Chairs having been placed for us by Mr. Guwy> Mr. 
Kenge expressed the surprise and gratification he felt at th^nusual 
sight of l^r.Vamdyco in his ofB.ee. He turned over his double eye¬ 
glass as he spoke, and was more Conversation Kongo than over.* 

“ I hope,” said Mr. Kenge, “ ttat the genial influence of Miss Sum- 
merson,” he bowed to me, “may«have induced Mr. Jamdyce,” he 
bowed to him, “ to forego some litll^ of his animosity towards a Cause 
andto^rds a Court w'hichare—shafl I fay, w'hich too their ploco in 
j|he' stately vista of the pillars of otl^rdfessiontf ” 

“ I am inclined to think,” returned ,my gfiardian, “ that Miss Sum- 
merson has seen too much of the effects of the Court and the Qause 
to exert -any influonce in th?ir favouf. Nevertheless, they are a part 
of the occasion of my being here. Mr. Kenge, before I lay this paper 
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on your desk, and have done with it, lot mo toll you how It has coijio 
into my hands.” 

He did so shortly and distinctly. , 

“ It could not, sir,” said Mr. -Kcnge, “ have been stated more plainly 
and to the purpose, if it had been a case at law'.” 

“ Did you ever know English law, or equity cither, pl&in and to 
the purpose? ” said my guardian. ' 

“ O fie ! ” said Mr. Kenge. 

At first he had not seemed to attach mucL importance to the paper, 
hut when he saw it he appeared more interested, and* when he had 
opened and read a little of it through his eye-glass, he becamo 
amazed. “ Mr. Jarndyce,” he said, looking off it, “ you liave perused 
this ? ” , 

“Not II ” returned my guardian. 

Bui, my dear sir,” said Mr. Kenge, “ it is a Will of later date 
'than any in the suit. It appears to be all in the Testator’s liand- 
writiug. It is duly executed and attested. And oven if intended to 
be cancelled, as might possibly bo supposed to be denoted by these 
marks of fire, it is not cancelled. Here it is, a perfect instrument! ” 
Well! ” said my guardian. “ What is that to mo ? ” 

“ Mr. Guppy! ” cried Mr. Kenge, raising his voice.—“ I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Jarndyce.” 

“ Sir.” 

“Mr. Vholes of Symond’s Inn. My compliments. Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce. Glad to speak mth him.” 

Guppy disappooi'ed. 

“ You ask me what is this to you, Mr. Jarndyce. If you had 
perused this document, you would have seen that it reduces your 
interest considerably, though still loavin^ it a very handsome one, 
still leaving it a very handsome one,” said Mr. Kenge, waving his 
hand persuasively and blandly. “ You would further have seen, that 
tlm interests of Mr. Bichard Camtone, and of Miss Ada Clare, now 
Mi'S. Bichard Caijptpne, are very materialljr advanced by it.” 

“ Kenge,” said my guardian, if all the flonrishing wealth that the 
suit brought into this vile court of Chancery could fall to my twe 
young «ousins, I should bo well contented. But do you ask me to 
believe that any good is to come of Jarndyce and Jarndyce ? ” 

“ Q really, Mr. Jarndyce I Prejudice, prejudice. My dear sir, this 
is a very great country, a very greafr country. , Its system of equity 
is a very great system, a very great system. Eoally, really! ” 

My guardian said no more, /and Mr. Vholes arrived. Me was 
modestly impressed by Mr. Kongo’s professional eminence. « 

“How do you do, Mr. Vholes? Will you be so good as to takojgt 
chair here by me, an^ Iqpk mer this paper ? ” . 

Mr. Vholes did as ho was ask&d, and scorned ^0 read it every word. 
Ho was not excited it; but he was not excited by anything. 
When he had well examined it, ho re iked .with Mr. Kenge into 
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a window, and Bliadiug liis mouth with his black glove, spoke to him 
aiSi(3me length. I was not surprised to observe. Mr. Eenge inclined' 
to dispute what he said before he had saM much, for 1 knew that no 
two people evdt did agree about anything in Jarndyce and Jamdyce. 
But he seemed to get the better of Mr. Eenge too, in a conversation 
that sounded as if it were almost composod of the words, “ Receiver- ^ 
General,” “ Aocount^nt-General,” “ Report,” “ Estate,” and “ Costs.” 
When they had finished, they came back to Mr. Ken go’s tabic, and 
spoke aloud. , • 

“ Well! But this is a very remarkable documept, Mr. Vholcs? ” 
said Mr. Eenge. • * 

Mr. Vholcs said, “ Very much sg.” 

“ And a veiy important document, Mr. Vholcs ? ” said Mr. Eenge. 

Again Mr. Vholos said, “ Very much So.” * 

“ And ns you say, Mr. Vholes, when the Cause is in the paper next 
Term, this document; will be an unexpected and interesting future in 
it,” said Mr. Eenge, looking loftily at my guardian. 

Mr. Vholcs was gratified, as a smaller practitioner strimng to keep ' 
respectable, to be confirmed in any opinion of his own by such an 
authority. • 

“ And when,” asked my guardian, rising after a pause, during which 
Mr. Kongo had rattled his money, and Mr. Vholcs had picked his 
pimidos, “ wdien is next Term ? ” 

“ Next Term, Mr. Jarndyce, will be next month,” said Mr. Eenge. 

“ Of course wo shall at once proceed to do what is necessary with this 
doenmeut, and to collect the necessary evidence concerning 
of course you will receive our usual notification of the Cause being 
in the paper.” 

“ To which I shall pay^ of course, my usual attention.” 

“ Still bent, my dear sir,” sa'id Mr. Eenge, showing us through the 
outer of&ce to the door, “ still bent, even with your enlarged mind, on 
echoing a popular prejudice ? Wo are a prosperous community, Mr. 
Jarndyce, a very prosperous community. We arc a great conniry, 
Mr. Jarndyce, w’O are a vary groat cguntry. Thi^is a great system, 

, Mr. Jarndyce, and would you wish a great country to have a little 
system ? Now, really, really! ” 

Ho said tjjiis at the stair-head,* gently moving his light hand as if it 
wore a silver trowel, with which to spread the cement of his words on 
the structure of tho system, and consolidate it for a thousand a|es. 
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STEEL AND IRON* 


Geoboe^s shooting-gallery is to let, and the stock is sol^ off, and 
Goorge himself is at Ohosney Wold, attending on''Sir Leicester in his 
rides, and riding very near his bridle-rein, .because of the uncortain 
hand with which he guides his horse. But not fo-day is George so 
occupied. He is journeying to-day into the iron country farther nortli, 
to look about him. 

As ho comes into the iron couniH'y farther north, such fresh green 
woods as those oi Chesney Wold are left behind; and coalpits and 
ashes, high chimneys and red bricks, blighted verdure, scorching fires, 
and: a haavy never-lightening cloud of smoke, booome the features of 
the scenery. Among such objects rides the trooper, looking about 
him, and always looMng for something he has come to fiud. 

,^At last, dn the black canal bridge of a busy town, with a clang of 
iron^in it, and more fires and more smoko than he has seen yet, the 
trooper, swart with the dust of the coal roads, checks his horse, and 
asks a workman does he know the name of Eouncewell thereabouts ? 

“Why, master,” quoth tho workman, “do I know my own 
name ? ” 

“ ’Tis so well known here,' is it, comrade ? ” asks the trooper. 

Jf^ouncewells ? Ah! you’re right.” 

^n'd where might it be now ? ” asks tho trooper, with a glance 
before him. 

“ Tho bank, the factoiy, or tho house ? ” the workman wants to 
know. 

“ Hum I Rounce'sfells is so groat apparently,” mutters the trooper, 
stroking his chin, “ that I have as good as htdf a mind to go back 
again. ^Why, I don’t know which I want. Shonld I find Mr. Bounce- 
well at ^he :feotory,^do you think ? ” . 

“ ’Tain’t easy to ftay where yoif’d find him—at this time of the day 
you might find either him or his son there, if he’s in town; hut hj& ' 
contracts^take him away.” 

And which is the fectory? Why, he sees those chfinpeys—the 
tallest*ones! Yes, he sees ihem. Well! let him keep, his eye on 
those chimneys, going on as straight* as ever ho con, and presently 
he’ll see ’em down a turning on the left, shut in by a great briok wall 
which forms one side of the street.* That’s Eouncewells. ' / 

The troop^ thanks his infomfant, and rides slowly on, Idoking 
abont him, .He does pot ti^ Back, but puts up his horse (and^ 
much dis;^scd to groom chp toajf at a publio-h^mso where some of 
Bouncewali’s' hands are dining, tha> oseter tells him. Some oi 
Bouncbweirs hands have* just Imocked offfo’c dinner time, anU Stscm 
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to be inTadiiig tbe whole town. They are very sinewy and strong, 
aro^^wncewell’s hands—a little sooty too. 

Her comes to a gateway in the brick wall, and sees a great perplexity 
of iron lying allont, in every stage, and in a vast variety of shapes; in 
bars, in wedges, in shoots; in tanks, in boilers, in axles, in wheels, in 
cogs, in clanks, in rails; twisted and wrenched into eccentric and 
perverse forms^ as ^parato parts of machinery; monntains of it 
broken-up, and rusty in its ago; distant fumades of it glowing and 
bubbling in its youth; bright fireworks of it showering about, under 
the blows of the steam hammer; red-hot iron, white-hoi iron, cold- 
black iron; an*iron taste, an iron smell, and a Babol'.of iron sounds. 

“ This is a place to make a man’s head ache, too! ” says the trooper, 
looking about him for a counting-house. “Who comes here? This 
is very like me before I was set up. Thip ought to be my nephew, if 
likenesses run in families. Your servant, sir.” 

“ Yours, sir. Are*you looking for any one ? ” • 

“ Excuse me. Young Mr. Eouncewell, I believe ? ” 

“Yes.” ^ , 

‘ ‘ I was looking for your father, sii*. I wish to have a word with 
him.” 

The young man, telling him he is fortunate in his choice of a time, 
for his father is there, leads the way to the office where ho is to be 
found. “Very like me before I was set up—devilish like me!” 
thinks the trooper, as he follows. They come to a building in the 
yard; with an office on an upper floor. At sight of the gentleman in 
the office, Mr. George turns very red. m ^ 

“ What name shall I say to my father ? ” asks the young man. 
George, full of the idea of iron, in desperation answers “ Steel,” and 
is BO presented. Ho is lefk alone with the gentleman in the office, who 
sits at a table with accouut-bdoks before him, and some sheets of 
paper, blotted with hosts of figures and drawings of cunning shapes. 
It is a bare office, with bare windows, looking on the iron view ||elow. 
Tumbled together on the table are some pieces of iron, pusposoly 
broken to be tested, at various periods of their* service, in various 
capacities. There is iron-dust on eveJything; and%e smoke is seen, 
through the windows, rolling heavily out of the tall chimneys, to 
minglo with ||ho smoko from a vaporous Babylon of other chiftneys. 

“I am at your service, Mr. Steel,” says the gentleman, when his 
visitor has taken a rusty chair. ^ * . 

« Well, Mr. Eouncewell,” George replies, leaning forward with his 
left arm on his knoo, and his hat*in his hand; and very chary of 
meeting his brother’s eye; “ I am hot without my expectations, that 
in present visit I may prove to'jbe moi*e free than welcome. I 
h#^e served as a Dragoon in my day; and a comrade 01^ mine that X 
was once rather partial to^^was, if I aon’t'.dofteivo myself, a brother of 
yours. T believe you had a^bratherlwhd gave Lis family some trcnable, 
and ran away, and never did*any gop^ but in Keeping away ? ” 
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“ Aro you quite STiro,” returns the ironmaster, in an altered voice, 
“ that your name is Steel ? ” H 

The trooper Mters, and looks at him. His brother starts up,' calls 
him by bis name, and grasps him by both hands. * 

“ You aro too quick for me! ” erics the trooper, with the tears 
springing out of his eyes. “ How do you do, my dear old fellow 
I never oould have y^ionght yon would have been half so glad to 
see me as all this. How do von do, my dear old fellow, how do 
you do! ” , ' • , 

They shako Lands, and embrace each other, over apd over again ; 
the trooper still noupHng his “ How do you do, my dear old fellow! ” 
with liis protestation that he ne^r thought his brother would have 
been Jialf so glad to see him as all this! 

“ So fur from It,” he dechtres, at the end of a full account of what 
has preceded his arrival there, “I had very little idea of making 
inyselif^ known. I thought, if you took by any "means forgivingly to 
my name, I might gradually got myself up to the point of writing a 
letter. But I should not have been surprised, brother, if you had 
considered it anything but welcome news to hear of me.” 

“We will show you at homo what kind of news we think it, 
George,” returns his brother. “ This is a great day at home, and you 
could not havo arrived, you bronzed old soldier, on a better. I make 
an agreement with my son Watt to-day, that on this day twelvemonth 
lie shall marry as pretty and as good a girl os you have seen in all 
your ti-avels. She goes to Germany to-morrow with one of your 
for a little polishing up in her education. Wo make a feast 
of the event, and you will be made the hero of it.” 

Mr. George is so entirely overcome at first by this prospect, that ho 
resists the proposed honour with groat earEosJjness. Being overborne, 
however, by his brother and liis nephew—concerning whom ho 
renews his protestations that he never could have thought they would 
havo^een half so glad to see him—he is taken homo to an elegant 
bouse,*^in all the armugemeuts of which there is to be observed 
a pleasant mixlui^ ‘of the origyially simple habits of tho father and 
mother, with such as are suited to their altered station and tho highop 
fortune! of their children. F'sro Mr. George is much disma^^ed by 
tho graces and accomidishmonts of Ins nieces that are^ and by the 
beauty of llosa, bis niece that is to be; and by the <aficctiouato 
salutations of these young ladies, .which ho receives* in a sort of 
dream. He is sorely taken aback, too, by the dutiful behaviour of 
his nephew; and has a woful jJonsoiouimess upon him of “Iteing a 
scapegrace. However, there is^ great rejoicing, and a very^ hoaiiy 
coni])any, and infinite enjoymopt; and Mr. George comes bluff and 
martial through it alk; and his pledge to be present at the marriage 
and give away the bride, ih received with universal favour. A whirling 
bead, has Mr. George, ihat n^ht when Im lies down in the state-bed 
of his brother’s house, to thinks of all tiiose things, and to see the 
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images of his nieces (awful all the evening in their floating muslins), 
w^zing, after the German maimer, over his counterpane. 

The brothers are doseted next morning in the ironmaster’s room ; 
where the eldA* is proceeding, in his clear sensible way, to show how 
he thinks he may best dispose of George in his business, when Georgo 
squeezes his hand and stops him. 

“ Brother, I^hank you a million times for yopr more than-brotherly 
welcome, and a million times more to that for your more than 
brotherly intention^ Bilt my plans are made. Beforo J say a word 
as to them, I lyish to consult you upon one family point. How,” says 
the trooper, folding his arms, and looking with indomitable firmness 
at his brother, '* how is my mothcruto be got to scratch mo ? ” 

“ I am not sure that I understand you, George,” replied the 
ironmaster. \ ^ 

“ I say, brother, how is my mother to bo got to scratch mo ? She 
must be got to do it* somehow.” * 

“ Scratch you out of her will, I think you mean ? ” 

“Of course I do. In short,” says the trooper, folding his arms 
more resolutely yet, “ I mean— to —scratch me! ” 

“ My dear Georgo,” returns his brother, “ is it so indispensable 4liat 
you should undergo that pi-ocess ? ” 

“ Quite! Absolutely! I couldn’t bo guilty of the meanness of 
coming back without it. I isbouki never be sale not to bo off again. 
1 have not sneaked home to rob your children, if not yourself, brother, 
of your rights. I, who foifeitcd mine long ago! If 1 am to remain, 
and hold up my head, I must bo scratched. Come. You are # liRin 
of celebrated penetration and intelligence, and you can tell mo Low 
it’s to be brought about.” 

“ I can toll you, Qeorge,”^ replies the ironmaster, deliberately, 
“ how it is not to be brought about, which I hqpo may answer tbo 
purpose as well. Look at our mother, think of her, recall her emotion 
w'heu she recovered yon. Do you believe there is a considerastioa in 
the world that would induce her to take such a step against her 
favourite son ? Do you bflievo there is any chatfej of her consent, to 
,l)^ance against the outrage it w'ould t>c to her (loving dear old lady!) 
to propose it ? If you do, you are wrong. No, George t "^ou must 
make up yaur mind to remain wnseratched. I think,” there is an 
amused shiile on the u'onmaster’s face, as he watches his brother, w'ho 
is pondering,* deeply disappointed; “ I think yon may manage almost 
as well as if tlie thing woit) done, though,” 

“ How, brother V ” 

“ B<png bent upon it, you can dispose by will of anything yon have 
the misfortune to inherit, in any way, yon like, you know.” 

* . “ That’s true! ” says the trooper, pondei'lQg again. Then ho 
wistfully asks, with liis hand on liis brother’s, “ Would you mind 
mentioning that, brother, to^our wife and faijaily ? ” , 

“ Not at all.” , 
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“ Thank you. You wouldn't object to say, perhaps, that although 
' an undoubted vagabond, I am a vagabond of the harum searum ord^r, 
and not of the mean sort ? ’* ‘ 

The ironmaster, repressing his amused smile, «s^nM 

« Thank you. Thank you. It’s a weight off my mind,” says the 
trpoper, with a heave of his chest as he unfolds his arms, and puts a 
hand on each log; “ though I had set my heart ,on being scratched, 
too!” * 

The brothers are veiy like each other, sitting, face to face; but a 
certain massive simplicity, and absence of usage in the ways of the 
world, is all on dJae trooperjs side. 

“ Well,” he proceeds, throwing o^his disappointment, “ next and last, 
those plans of mine. You have been so brotherly as to propose to mo 
to fall in here, alid take myp place among the products of your per¬ 
severance and sense. I thank you heartily. It’s more than brotherly, 
as I 6ai?l l^efore; and I thank you heartily for it,’'shaking him a long 
time by the hand. “ But the truth is, brother, I am a—I am a kind 
of a Weed,#knd it’s too late to plant mo in a regular garden.” 

“My dear George,” returns the older, concentrating his strong 
steady brow upon him, and smiling confidently; *“ leave that to me, 
and let me try.” 

George shakes his head. “ You could do it, I have not a doubt, 
if anybody could; but it’s not to bo done. Not to be done, air! 
Whereas it so falls out, on the other hand, that I am able to be of 
some trifle of use to Sir Leicester Dedlock since his illness—^brought 
oii«di 3 ^tumily sorrows; and that ho would rather have that help fiom 
our mother’s son than from anybody else.” 

“Well, my dear George,” returns the‘other, with a very slight 
shade upon his open face, “ if you prefer io ^serve in Sir Leicester 
Dodlock’s household brigade-” 

“ There it is, brother,” cries the trooper, checking him, with his 
hand ipon his knee again: “ there it is I You don’t take kindly to 
that idea.; 1 don’t mind it. You are not used to being officered; I 
am. Everything ^^xmt you is in^x>erfect order and discipline; every¬ 
thing about me requires to bo kept so. We aro not accustomed to, 
carry things with the same ha*'d, or to look at ’em from the same 
point.' l don’t say much about my garrison mannerii, because I 
found myself pretty well at my ease last night, and they wouldn’t be 
noticed here, I dare say, once and awqy. But I shall get on best at 
Chesney Wold—where there’s more room for a Weed than there is 
here; and the dear old lady will b& made happy besides. Therefore 
1 accept of Sir Leicester Dedlo^’s proposals. When I come over 
next year to gjve away the hridp, or whenever I come, I shall have 
the sense to^;^ee|tj<the«houSehold brigade in ambuscade, and not to 
manoeufTi^^it yom* ^Idhnd. 1 thank you h^rtily again, and am 
proud,to^^j®bk of the Eojpncewells as thev’ll bo founded by you.” 

“ You know yourself, says tne elder brother, returning 
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the grip qfhiB hand, “and perhaps yon know me better than I know 
Take your way. So that we don^t quite lose one another 
again,* take your way.” 

“ No feor of tiiat I ” returas the trooper. “ Now, before I turn my 
horse’s head homewards, brother, I will ask you—if you’ll be so good 
—to look yver a' letter for me, I brought it with me to send from 
these paiis, as Qhesney Wold might bo a painful name just now to 
the person it’s written to. I am not much aocusliomod to correspond¬ 
ence myself, and I ani particular respecting this present letter, because 
I want it to be both straightforward and delicate.” 

Herewith he *hands a letter, closely written in somewhat pale ink 
but in a neat round baud, to the ironmaster, who reads as follows; 

“Mtss EsrnEii Summerson, , 

“A communication having been made to me by Inspector Bucket of a 
letter to myself being found among the papers of a certain person, I take the liberty 
to make known to you tha4 it was but a few lines of instruction from abroad, when, 
where, and how to deliver an enclosed letter to a young and beautiful lady, then 
unmarried in England. I duly observed tiie same. 

“1 further take the liberty to make known to yon, that it was got from me as-a 
proof of handwriting only, and that otherwise I would not have given it up as appear¬ 
ing to be the most harmless in my possession, without being previously shot through 
the heart. ^ 

“1 further take the liberty to mention, that if I could have supposed a certain 
unfortunate gentleman to have been in existence, I never could and never would have 
rested until 1 had discovered his retreat, and shared my last farthing with him, as my 
duty and my inclination would have equally been. But he was (officiallj’’} reported 
drowned, and assuredly went over the side of a tran^ort-ship at nigljt in an Irish 
harbour, within a few hours of her arrival from the West Indies, as I have mj-self 
beard both from officers and men on board, and know to have been (officially) con- 
6rmed. fa 

** I further take the liberty to state that iu my humble quality as one of the rank 
and file, I am, and shall ever continue to be, your thoroughly devoted and admiring 
servant, and that I esteem the qualities you possess above all others, far beyond the 
limits of the present dispatch. « 

* * “I have the honour to be, 

’ “(jtEOnOE.” 

“ A little formal,” observeB the elder brother, refolding it t^h a 
pnzzled face. ^ 

“ Blit nothing that might* not be jsent to a pattern young lady ? ” 
asks the younger. , 

* Nothing at all.” 

Therefore it is sealed, and deposiidd for' posting among tfto iron 
correspondepce of the day. This done, Mr, George takes a hearty 
farewell of thq family party, and j)repares to saddle tmd mount. ' His 
brother, however, unwilling to part with him so soon, proposes to ride 
with him in a light open carriage to the place where he will bait for 
the night, and there remain with him^ until morning: a servant riding 
for so Aueh of the journey, on tbA thorough-bred old grey from 
Ghesney Wold. The offer being gladly accepted, :ii|^ibJlowed by a 
pleasant ride, a pleasant dinn^, and a plAieant breakibstf all in 
brotherly communion. Then they oneo more shake hands’i<^g^and 
heartily, and part *, the ironmaster turning his face to the smoko and 
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fires, and the trooper to the green country. Early in the afternoon, 
the subdued sound of his heavy military trot is heard on the tuyf* in 
the avenue, as ho rides on with imaginary clank and jingle of accoutre¬ 
ments under the old elm trees. ' 


f 


w CHAPTER LXIV. - 

EflTHEE’s NARRATIVE. 

Soon after I had had that conversation with my guardian, he put a 
sealed jiaper iu*my hand dne morning, and said, “This is for next 
mouthy my dear/’ I found in it two hundred pounds. 

I now began very quietly to make such preparations as I thought 
were necessary. Regulating my purchases by my guardian’s taste, 
which I knew very well of course, I arranged my wardrobe to please 
him, and hoped I should bo highly successful. I did it all so quietly, 
because I was not quite free from my old apprehension that Ada 
would lie rather sorry, and because my guardian was so quiet himself. 
1 liad no doubt that under all the circumstances wo should bo married 
in the most private and simple manner. ■ Perhaps I should only have 
to say to Ada, “Would you like to come and see me married to¬ 
morrow', my pet ? ” Perhaps our w'cdding might even be as unpro- 
as her own, and I might not find it necessary to say anything 
about it until it was over. I thought that if I wore to choose, I would 
like this best. 

The only exception I made w'as Mrs. Woodcourt. I told her that 
1 was going to be married to my guardian, and that wo had been 
engaged some time. She highly approved. She could never do 
enough for me; and was remarkably softened now, in comparison 
•with what she had been when we first knew her. There was no 
trouble she woul§ not have taken to ham been of use to me; but I 
need hardly say that I only allowed her to take as little as gratified 
her kindness without tasking It. 

Of course this was not a time to neglect my guardian; and of 
course it wa^ not a time for neglecting my darling. So I had plenty 
of occupation—which I was glad ,of; and as to Charley, she was 
absolutely not to be seen for needlew'ork. To surround herself with 
great heaps of it—baskets full and tables full—and do a Httlo, and 
spend a great deal of time in Staring with her round eyes at what 
tliere was to do, and persuadq' herself that she was going to do it, 
wore Charley’s greai^dluiiities and delights. 

Meanwhile, 1 must 1 could not agree with my guardian on the 
subject of tbe Will, aijd I hod some 4»nguine hopes of Jarnclycc aud 
Jarndyco. Which of us was right will soon appear, but I certainly 
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(lid encourage expectations. In Bichard, the discovery gave occasion 
for’^a burst of business and agitation that buoyed him up for a littlo 
timobut he had lost the elasticity even of hope now, and seemed to 
me to retain only its feverish anxieties. From something my guardian 
said ono day, when we were talking about this, I understood that my 
marriage would not take place until after the Term-time wo had been 
told to look forward ijo; and I thought the more^for that, how rejoiced 
I should be if I could be married when Bicbard and Ada wore a littlo 
more prosperous. , • ^ 

The Term wgs very near indeed, w'hen my guardian was called out 
of town, and went down into Yorkshire on JBdr. TVocdcOurt’s business. 
He had told me beforehand that his jjiresence there would bo necessary. 
I had just come in one night from my dear girl’s, and was sitting in 
the midst of all my now clothes, looking !t,t them all‘around me, and 
thinking, when a letter from my guardian was brought to mo. It 
asked mo to join him*in the country ; and mentioned by what* stage¬ 
coach my place was taken, and at what timo in the morning 1 should 
have to leave town. It added in a po6ts(iript that I wHiiJd not bo 
many hours from Ada. 

I ex])octcd few things less than a journey at that timo, but I was 
ready for it in half-an-hour, and set off as appointed early next 
morning. I travelled all day, wondering all day what I could l*e 
wanted for at such a distance; now I thought it might he for this 
purpose, and now I thought it might bo for that purpose; hut I was 
never, never, never near the truth. 

It was night whoa I eame to my journey’s end, and foun^i^ iwy 
guardian waiting for mo. This was a great relief, for towards evening 
I had l)Ogun to fear (the m(>re so ns his letter was a very short one) 
that ho might be ill. ^ Hiowever, there he was, as well as it was 
pc^ssiblo to be ; and when I saw*bis genial face ngjiin at its brightest 
and liest, I said to myself he has boon doing some other great kindness. 
Not that it rocinirod much i>oiicti’ation to say that, because I 
that his being there at all was an act of kindness. • ’ • 

Supper was ready at the hotel, and when we worrf alone at tabic he 
^aid: ^ ^ 

Full of curiosity, no doubt, little woman, to know why^I have 
brought you tore ‘i ” 

“ Well, kSuardian,*' said I, “ without thinking myself a Fatima, or 
you a Blue Beard, I am a little cyirious about it.” 

“ Then to ensure your night’s rest, my love,” he rotarned, gaily, “ I 
won’t wait until to-morrow to tell you. I have very much wished to 
express to Woodcourt, somehow, mi sense of his humanity to poor 
unfortunate Jo, his inestimable scrvi^s to my young cousins, and his 
value to us all. When it was decided that ke^should settle here, it 
came into my head that I might aali his adfc^ptance of some unpre¬ 
tending and suitable little pl^^o*, to lay bis o-v^n head in. I therefore 
caused such a place to be looked outrjbr, and such a place was found 
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on very easy terms, and I have been touching it up for him and 
making it habitable. However, when I walked over it the day before 
yesterday, and it was reported ready, I found that J was not house¬ 
keeper Miough to know whether things wcye all as they ought to be. 
So I sent off for the best little housekeeper that could possibly bo got, 
Ip come and give me her advice and opinion. And hero She is,” said 
my guardian, “ lauglpng and crying both together! 

‘ Because he was so dear, so good, so admirable. I tried to tell him 
what I thought of him, but I could not articulate a word. 

“ Tut, tut! ” said my guardian. You make too much of it, little 
woman. Wh^ how you sob, Damo Durden, how you sob! ” 

“It is with exquisite pleasuns. Guardian—with a heart full of 
thanks.” 

“ Well, well,^' said he. ^ “ I am delighted that you approve. I 
^ougj^t yon would. I meant it as a pleasant ^surprise for the little 
- mistress of Bleak House.” 

s I kissod him, and dried my eyes. I know now! ” said I. “ I 
.^vo seem this in your face a long while,” 

“ No; have you really, my dear ? ” said he. “ What a Dame Durden 
it^is to read a face I ” 

He was so quaintly cheerful that I could not long be otherwise, and 
was almost ashamed of having been otherwise at all. When 1 went 
to bed, I cried. I am bound to confess that I cried; hut I hope it was 
with pleasure, though I am not quite sui’C it was with pleasure. I 
repeated evei’y word of the letter twice over, 

'“'^Aamost beautiful summer morning succeeded; and after breakfast 
wo went out arm in arm, to see the house of which I was to give my 
mighty housekeeping opinion. We entered a flower-garden by a gate 
in a side wall, of which ho had the keyar.d the first thing I saw, 
was, that the beds and flowers wore all laid out according to the 
•manner of my beds and flowers at homo. 

, “^Tou see, my dear,” observed my guardian, standing still, with 
•a delighted face, to watch my looks; “knowing there could bo no 
better plan, I bofeowed yonrs.’t 

Wo went on by a pretty liltle orchard, where the cherries woie 
nestlipg among the green lea.^S, and the shadows of the a])plc-trces 
were sporting on the grass, to the house itself,—a cettage, quite a 
rustic cottage of doll’s rooms; but such a lovely place, so tranquil and 
BO beautiful, with such a rich and smiling country sprbad around it; 
with water sparkling away into the distance, hero all overhung with 
summer-growth, the^e turning a humming mill; at its nearest point 
glancing through meadow b^ the cheerful town, where cricket- 
players wer<^^B^bling in bright groups, and a flag was flying from 
a white tent tliai^ia|<|>l^ in the swedl^west wind. And still, as we 
went through the protty rooms, 6ntat the little'rilstio verandah doors, 
and‘.,underneath the tiny-ai^l^cn colonnades, garlanded with woodbine, 
Jasmine, and honeysncHe, T saw*, in the papering on the walls, in the 
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colours of tbo furniture, in the arrangement of all the pretty objects, 
mxj little tastes and fancies, my little methods and inyentions -which ' 
they used to laugh at while they praised them, my odd ways e-rery- 
where. 

1 could not say enough in admiration of what was all so beautiM, 
but one secret doubt arose in my mind, when I sa-w this. I thou^t,, 
O would he be4he lyippier for it! Would it nj>t have been -better for 
Ids peace that I should not have been so brought before him ? Because, 
although I was not yhat he thought me, still he loved m^ very dearly, 
and it might remind him mournfiilly of what he believed ho had lost. 

I did not wish him to forget me,—pcrhapejtie might nOt have done so, 
without these aids to his memory,but my way was easier than his, 
and 1 could have reconciled myself even to that, so that he had been 
the happier for it. \ * 

“ And now, little woman,” said my guardian, whom I had never 
seen so proud and joyful as in showing mo these things, and watching 
ray appreciation of them, “ now, last of all, for the name of this 
house.” « ^ 

“ What is it called, dear Guardian V ” 

“ My child,” said he, “ come and see.” • 

Ho took me to the porch, which he had hitherto avoided, and said, 
pausing before wo went out: 

“ My dear child, don’t yoir guess the name V ” 

“No!” said!. 

Wo went out of the porch ; and be showed me written over it, Bleak 
House. ^ 

He led me to a seat among the loaves close by, and sitting down 
beside me, and taking my Hand in his, spoke to me thus: 

“ My darling girl, ip what there has been between us, I have, I 
hope, l)eon really solicitous for your happiness. When I wrote 
you the letter to which you brought the answer,” smiling as he 
referred to itj “ I had my own too much in view; but I had yowae too. 
Whether, under different circumstances, I might ever have itnevred 
the old dream I sometime*! dreamed^when you very young, of 
jpaking you my wife one day, I need not ask myself. 1 did renew it, 
and I w'rote my letter, and you brought your answer. "Jou are 
following whp.t I say, my child ? ” 

I was cpld, and 1 trembled violently j but not a w'ord he uttered 
was lost. As I sat looking fixedly at him, and the sun’s rays descended, 
softly shining through the leaves, upon his bare head, I felt as if the 
brighthhss on him must ho like thoDiightnoss of the Angels. 

“ H^r mo, my love, but do not sieak. It is for me to speak now. 
When it was that I began to doubt Aether what had done would 
really make yon happy, is 0911 . matter. W(^dA)nrt came homo, and 
I soon had no doubt ^ ^1.” 

I clasped him round the peck, and head upon his breast, 

and wept. “ Lie lightly, confidontlyf here, my child,” said he, press- 
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ing mo gently to him. “ I am your guardian and your fatlier now. 
Rost confidently here.” 

Soothingly, like tlio gentle rustling of the leaves; and genially, 
like the ripening weather; and radiantly and benefii^ently, like the 
sunshine; he went on. * 

** Understand mo, my dear girl. I had no doubt of your^being con¬ 
tented and hapj)y with me, being so dutiful and so dev/)ted ; but I saw 
with whom you would bo happier. That I penetrated his secret when 
Dame Durden was oMnd to it, is no wonder* for I know the good that 
conld never change in her, better far than she <3id. Well! I iiavc 
long been in Allan Woodepurt’s confidence, although he was not, until 
yesterday, a few hours before you came here, in miiib. But I would 
not have my Esther's bright cxarSple lost; I would not have a jot of 
my dear girl’s vltdues nnob^prved and unhonourod; I would not have 
her admitted on sulFerancc into the line of Morgan ap Kcrrig, no, not 
for th# weight in gold of all the mountains in Wales! ” , 

He stopped to kiss mo on the forehead, and I sobbed and wept 
afresh. !^or I felt as if I could not bear the painful delight of his 
praise. 

• Hush, little woman! Don’t cry ; this is to 'bo a day of joy. I 
havo looked forward to it,” ho said, oxultingly, “ for months on 
months 1 A few words more, Dame Trot, and I havo said my say. 
Determined not to throw away one atom .of my Esther’s worth, I took 
Mrs. Woodcourt into a separate confidence. ‘ Now, juadam,’ said 1, 

‘ I dearly perceive—and indeed I know, to boot—that your sou loves 
ward. I am farther very sure that my ward loves your son, but 
will sacrifice her love to a sense of duty and affection, and will sacri¬ 
fice it so completely, so ontii’oly, so religiously, that you should never 
suspect it, though you watched her night qpd day.’ Then I told her 
all our story—ours—yours and mintf. ‘ Now, madam,’ said I, ‘ como 
you, knowing this, and live with us. Como you, and see my child 
from^hour to liour; set what yon see, against her pedigree, which is 
illis, and this ’—for I scorned to mince it—‘ and tell me what is the 
true legitimacy, when you shall have quite made up your mind on 
that subject.’ Why, honour toiler old Welsh blood, my dear! ” cried 
ray guardian, with enthusiauda, “ I believe the heart it animates boats 
no loss*warraly, no less admiringly, no less lovingly, towards Dame 
Durden, than my own! ” ^ 

^ He tenderly raised my head, and I clung to him, kissed me in 
his old fatherly way again and again,.-' What a light, now, on the pro¬ 
tecting manner I had thought about! 

“ One mprqdast word. Wheip Allan Woodcourt spoke to you, my 
dear, ho spoke with'my knowle^igo and consent—but I gaveliim no 
encouragement, not Xi fc^^bse surprises were my great reward, and 
T w'as too miserly to pajf ,with ji of it. ,Ho was to come, and 

tell me all that passed ^Ipad he did. I have no niore to say. My 
dearest, Allan WoodcoiSrt stood Jbeside ;four father when he lay dead 
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—stood beside ygur mother. This is Bleak House. This day I give 
this house it^ little mistress; and before God, it is the brightest day 
in all my life I ” 

Ho rose, itod faised me witli him. We wore no longer alone. My 
husband—I have called him by that name full seven "happy years 
now—stood^at my side. 

“ Allan,” Said my guardian, “ take from me a ^yilling gift, the best 
wife that ever man had. What more can I say for you, than that I 
know you deserve h<»r! Take with her the little home ;she brings 
yon. You know what she will moke it, Allan; you know what she 
has made its namesake. Lot mo share its felicity sometimes, and what 
do I sacrifice ? Nothing, nothing.” , 

Ho kissed mo once again; and now the tews wer^ in his eyes, as 
he said more softly: 

“ Esther, my dearest, after so many years, there is a kind of pj-rting 
in this too. I know tnat my mistake has cansed you some distress. 
Forgive your old guardian, in restoring him to his old place in your 
aifections; and blot it out of your memory. Allan, take my dear.” 

He moved away frpm under tho green roof of leaves, and stopping 
in tho sunlight outside, and turning cheerfully towards us, said; * 

“ I shall be found about here somewhere. It’s a West wind, little 
woman, due West! Lot no one thank mo any more; for I am going 
to revert to my bachelor habits, and if anybody disregards this warn¬ 
ing, I’ll run away, and never come back! ” 

What happiness was ours that day, what joy, what rest, what liopd,’' 
what gratitude, what bliss! ^Wo were to be married before the mouth 
was out; but when we were to come and take possession of our own 
house, was to depend on Jlichard^and Ada. 

We all three wont homo together next day. As soon as we arrived 
in town, Allan went straight to see Bichard, and to carry our joyful 
news to him and my darling. Lato as it was, I meant to go t&>hor 
for a few minutes before lying down to sleep: but I went home with my ' 
guardian first, to make his'tea for hjpi, and to occupy the old chair 
by his side; for I did not like to think of its being empty so soon. 

tVhon wc came home, we found that a young man had calle^ three 
times in the course of that one day, to see me; and that, having been 
told, on ilw occasion of his third call, that I was not expected to 
return before 4cn o’clock at n^gbt, he had left W'ord, “ that he would 
call about then.” Ho had left his card three times. Mr. Guppy. 

As I naturally speculated on the' object of these visits, end as I 
always ^sociated something ludicroul with the visitor, it fell out that 
in laughing about Mr. Guppy I told rby guardian of his old proposal, 
and his subsequent retractatioi^, “After that,’* said my guardian, 
“wo will certainly receive this‘heror” So, mstrnctions were given 
that Mr. Guppy should be slmwn in, when ke^amo again; and they 
were scarcely given when he did come again. 
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Ho was embarrassed when he found guardian, with me, but 
recovered himself, and said, “ How de do, sir ? ” 

■. “ How do you do, sir ? ” returned my guardian. 

“Thank you, sir, I am tolerable,” returned Mr-'Uuppy. “Will 
you allow me to introduce my mother, Mrs. Guppy of the Old Street 
Road, and my particular friend,- Mr. Weovle. That is .to say, my 
friend has gono by name of Weevlo, but hjs name is really and 
truly Jobling.” 

My giiardi^i'ii begged them seated, \md they all sat down. 

“ Tony,” said* Mr. Guppy to Ms friend, after an j^wkward silence. 
“ Will you opbn the case ? ” 

" l)o it yourself,” returned the^end, rather tartly. 

“ Well, Mr. Jarndyce, sir,” Mr. Guppy, after a moment’s considera¬ 
tion, began; to the great diversion of his mother, which she displayed 
1^ nidging Mr. Jobling with her elbow, and winking at me in a 
most remarkable ‘manner; “ I had an idea that 1 should seo Miss 
Snmmerson by herself, and was not quite prepared for your esteemed 
presence.* But Miss Summerson has mentioned to you, perhaps, that 
something has passed between us on former occasions ? ” 

'“Miss Snmmerson,” returned my guardian smiling, “has made a 
communication to that effect to me.” 

“ That,” said Mr. Guppy, “ makes matters easier. Sir, I have come 
out of my articles at Eenge and Carboy^s, and I believe with satisfac¬ 
tion to all parties. 1 am now admitted (after undergoing an examina¬ 
tion that’s enongh to badger a man blue, touching a pack of ndiisense 
*t£iatrhe don’t want to know) on the roll of attorneys, and have taken 
out my oertidcate, if it would bo any satisfaction to you to see it.” 

“ Thank you, Mr, Guppy,” returned ‘my guardian. “ I am quite 
willing—I believe I use a legal phi’ase—to admit the certificate.” 

Mr. Guppy therefore desisted finm taking something out of his 
pocket, and proceeded without it. 

“<I have no capital myself, hut my mother has a little propci*ty 
* whiclf hikes the form of an annuity; ” hero Mr. Guppy’s mother 
rolled her head |B*if she never could sufficiently enjoy the observation, 
and put her handkerchief to ner mouth, and again winked at m^; 
“ and %^few pounds for expenses out of pocket in conducting business, 
will never be wantii%,'|l^3 of interest, which is an advantage, you 
know,” said Mr* Quppjt, feelingly. v 

“tJertainly an advantage,” returned my guardian. >. 

“ I hme some connexion,” pursued Mr. Guppy, “ and it lays in the 
direction of Walcot Square, Lom’beth. I have therefore taken a onse 
in that locaUtj^ which, in opinion of my friends, is hollow 
bargain (taxes ndieulous, ipd qf% of fixtures included in the rent), and 
intend setting up prtfessi^ally for myself there, forthwith.’^ 

Here Mr. Guppy’s Aether fell ijUto an extraordinary passion of 
roUjng her head, «md ,sndling waggishl^y at anybody who would look 
at her. • 
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X “ It*s a fiix-roomer, exclusive of kitchens,” said Mr, Guppy, “ and 
,J|n the opinion of my friends, a commodious tenement.*' When I men- 
^on UMr friends, I refer principally to my friend Johling, who I believe 
me,’4 Mr. Guppy looked at him ^\ith a scntimontal air, 

“ from boyhood’s hour V ” 

Mr. Joblipg confiimed this with a slidifig movement of his legs. 
“My friend Jabling will render me hie ffissihlancc in the capacity 
of clerk, and will live in the ouso,” said Mr. (Aiipy. “ My mother 
, will likewise live in the ousc, when her prt sent quarter in the Old 
Street Koad shall have ceased and expired; and consequditly there 
will be no wanf of society. My friend Jelling is naturally aristo- 
eiatic by taste; and besides being acquainted with the movements 
of the upper circles, fully backs mS in, the intentions 1 am now 
developing.” , • 

Mr. JoWing said “ certainly,” and withdrew a little from the elbow 
of Mr. Guppy’s mothef. • 

“ Now, i have no occasion to mention to you, sir, you being in tho 
confidence of Miss Sumraeivou,” said Mr. Guppy, “ (mothef, I wish 
you’d be so good as to keo 2 > f-till), that Miss Summerson’s imago was 
formerly inqirintod oh my art, and that I made her a projiosal t)f 
marriage.” 

“ That T have heard,” returned luy guardian, 
rircumstanees,” pursued Mi*. Gup^iy, “over "which T hadr no con¬ 
trol but quite the contrary, weakened the impression of that image 
for a time. At which time Miss Summcison’s conduct was highly 
genteel; I may evfu add, magnanimous.” . p 

My gnaidian flatted me on tlie shoulder, and seemed much amused. 
“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Guppy, “ I have got into that state of mind 
myself, that I wish for a st ciprocity of magnanimous behaviour. I 
wish to piovo to Miss bhmmorsbn that I can rise, to a hcightli, of 
which 2 >orbaps she hardly thought me capable. I find that the imago 
which I did suppose had been eradicated frum my art, is not emdiootod. 
Its influence over me is* still ticmenjoua; and yielding to it»l am 
willing to overlook tho circuiuBtances over which noni of us have hod 
any conti'ol, and to renew those jiropoilalH to Miss £?umu»ei-*ou which 
t htid the honour to moke at a former period, i beg to lay tljp ouse 
in Walcot S<iuare, tho business, and myself, before Miss Summerson 
for her acccptaVico.” 

“ Very magnanimous indeed, sir,*’ observed my guardian. • 
“Well, sir,” replied Mr. Guppy, with candour, “my wish is to^o 
^ magnanimous. I do not consider that in making this ofiiiT tp Miss 
bnminorson, I am by any means thipwing myself away; ueitlor is 
that the'opinion of my friends. Still,i^^thoro are ciroumstaucos which 
r submit may he taken into account'as a sot 9 ^ against any little 
diawbacks of min'^, and so o fair and e(|uitabl^ balance arrived it.” 

“ I take upon mysolf, sir,” spid my guardiam laughing as ho rang 
the bell, “ to rejily to your piioposals pn bcbali of Miss Summei!?on. 
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Sho is very sensible of your handsome intentions, and wishes you good-" 
evening, and wishes you well.” ■ 

“ Oh! ” Biiid Mr. flnppy, with a blank look. “ Is that tantamount/ ' 
sir, to accoptancovj.'r rejection, or consideration ? ” 

“ To decided rejection, if yon please,” returned my guardian. 

Mr. Guppy looked incredulously at his friend, and at his mother 
who suddenly tume^vory angry, and at the flogr, and at the coiling. 

“ Indeed V ” said ho. “ Then, Jobliug, if you was tho friend yon . 
represent yourself, I should think you idight Jiand my mother out 
of the gangway, instead of allowing her to remain .where she ain’t 
wanted.” • 

But Mrs. Guppy positively refused to come out of th6 gangway. 
She wouldn’t hgar of it. “.Why, get along with yon,” said sho to my 
guardian, “ what do you mean ? Ain’t my son good enough for you ? , 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Get ont^with you ! ” 

“ My good lady ! ” returned my guardian, “ it is hardly reasonable 
to ask me to get out of my own l oom.” 

“ I dorft care for that,” said Mrs. Gnppy. “ Get out with you. If 
w) ain’t good enough for you, go and pi*ocure spmehody that is good 
enough. Go along and find ’em.” 

I was quite unprepared for the raj)id manner in which Mrs. Guppy’s 
l)ower of jocularity merged into a power of taking tho prolbundcst 
ofl’enco. 

“ Go along and find somebody that’s good enough for you,” repeated 
^Jdrs. Guppy. “ Got out! ” Nothing seemed to astonish Mr. Gupj)y’8 
moliler so much, and to make her so very indignant, as our not getting 
out. “ Why don’t you get out ? ” said Mrs. Guppy. “ What are you 
stopping hero for ? ” 

“ Mother,” interposed her son, always gtfttipg before her, and pushing 
her hack with ons shoulder, as sho sidled at my guardian, “ will you 
hold your tongue ? ” f 

*No, William,” she returned; “I won’t! Not unless he gets out, 
-1 wofl’t! ” 


f 


However, Mi!^.*Guppy and Mr. Jobliug together closed on Mr. 
Guppy’s mother, (who began io be quite abusive), and took her, very 
mneb^against her will, down-stairs; her voice rising a stair higher 
every time her figure got a stair lower, and insisting j;hat wc should 
immediately go and find somebody w'ho was good enough for us, and 
%hove all things that we should get^ut. 


f 



CHAPTEE LXV. 


BEGINNING THE WOULD. 

• 

The term liad coi»menccd, and my guardian fuuuci an intimation'from 
^Mr. Kenge that the’Cause would come on in tifo days. As I had 
.sujBScient hopes of the Wili to be in a flutter about it, Allan and I 
agreed to go down to tile Court that morning, Eichard .was"extremely 
agitated, and was so weak and low, though hjs illness was still of the 
mind, that my dear girl indeed liad sore occasion to be supported. 
But she looked forward—a very little way.now—to the help that w'as 
to come to her, and never drooped. . • 

It was at Westminster that the Cause \vas to come on. It had 
come on there, I dare ^y, a hundred times before, but I could not 
divest myself of an idea that it might lead to some result now. Wo 
left homo directly after breakfast, to be at Westminster Hall, in good 
time; and walked down there through the lively streets—so happily 
and strangely it seemed!—together. 

As we were going along, planning what wo should do for Eichard 
and Ada, I heard somebody calling “Esther! My dear Esther! 
’Esther! ” And there was Caddy Jellyby, \vith her head out of tho 
window of a little carriage which she hired now to go about in to her 
pupils (she had so mauy), as if she wantc'd to embrace me at a hundred 
yards’ distance. I had written her a mdo to tell her of all thal^my^ 
guardian had done, but had not liad a moment to go and see her. Of 
course wo turned hack ; and the aflcctionato girl Aras in that state of 
rapture, and Avas so ovorjfikyed to talk about the night avIicu she 
brought me the floAvers, itnd Avas’so determined to .squeeze my face 
(bonnet and all) betAveen her hands, and go on in a wild manner alto¬ 
gether, calling mo all kinds of precious names, and telling Allai* I 
had done I don't know Avhiit for her, that I was just obliged t« got**, 
into tho little carriage and her doAvn, by lottingkher say and do 
exactly Avhat she liked. Allan, staudin^f at the AAindoN?-, Avas as pleased 
us Caddy ; and I was as pleased as either of them; and I AA'onder that 
I got iXAA'ay as I did, rather tlmn that I came ofl‘, laughing, ancl red, 
and anything Init tidy, and looking after Caddy, Avho looked after us 
out of the coach-Aviiulow as long as she could see us. • 

This made us some quarter of an hour lute, and Avhen we came #6 
aX^Westminster Hall, we found that tho day’s business was bog^n. 
Worse than that, avo found such an 'fnusual croAvd in the (’ourt of 
Chancery that it was full to the door,»^aud avo could neitlier see nor ' 
h'’ar what was passing AA'itliiii. It appeared to J[)o something droll, 
for occasionally there svas a laugh, ,and a dly of “ Silence! ” It 
appeared to be something inte^sting, for <fvery^ono AA'as pushing and 
striving to get nearer. It af^cared tp he something that made\he 
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professional gentlemen very merry, for there were several youugi 
counsellors in wigs and whiskers on the outside of the crowd, an^ \ 
when ono of them told the others about it, they put their hands in-J 
tlioir ])ockets, a'Ud quite doubled themselves up with laughter, and 
went stamping about the pavement of the hall. 

Wo askod a gentleman by us, if ho know what causo was on? Ho 
told us Jamdyce an(| Jarndyco. Wo askod hinoi if hfe know what was 
doing in it ? Ho said, really no he did not, nobody over did ; but as 
well as ho^ould make out, it was over. Over fiir tho day ? we askod * 
him. No, he said; over for good. • 

Over for good I * 

When wo hoard this unaccountable answer, wo looked at one another 
quite lost in amazement, dould it be possible that the Will had set 
things right at last, and that Eichard and Ada ivcrc going to bo rich ? 

It scfjjned too good to be true. Alas it was I ^ 

Our suspenso was short; for a bieak up soon took place in tho 
crowd, and the people came streaming out looking flushed and hot, 
and bringing a quantity of bad air with thorn. Still they wore all 
^xcoedingly amu'^ed, and wore moi’o like people coming out from a 
h^rce or a Juggler than from a court of Justice. Wo stood aside, 
watoliiiig for any countcnauco wo knew ; and iiresf'ntly groat bundles 
of paper began to be carried out—^bundles in bags, bundles too largo 
to bo got into any bags, imnicnso massds of papeis of all shapes and 
no shapes, which tho hoarors staggered under, and tlirewdown for tho 
time being, anyliow, on tbo Hall jiavomont, while they wxnt back to 
^rir^ out more. Even those clerks were laughing. Wo glanced at 
the* jmpois, and seeing Jaiudycc and Jayndyco everywhere, asked an 
official-looking person who was standing in the midst of them, wliotlicr 
the canso was over. “ Yet,” he saidj “ it^qjs all up with it at last! ’* 
and burst out laughing too. 

At this junetiiro, we perceived Mr. Kongo coining out of Court 
wiiSf an aifablo dignity upon him, listening to Mr. Vholcs, who was 
t cleforbntial, and carried his own bag. Mr. Vholes was tlio first to sco 
' us. “ Ilorc is MJstS Summorson, sir,” ho S!iid. “ And Mr. Woodcourt.” 

“ O indoed I Yos. Truly I^’ said Mr. Konge, raising liis hat to.mo 
with polished politeness. “ How do you do ? Glad to see you. 
Mr. Jamdyce is not heie ? ” • 

life. He never came thc^e, I reminded him. 

, “Eeally,” returned Mr. Kongo, “Jt is as well that he is not heio 
ttXday, for his—shall I say, in my good fiivud’s absence, his in¬ 
domitable singularity of opinion?—might have been stringthuned, ' 
perhaps; not reasonably, but irflght have been strengthened.” 

“ Pray what has been done t6-day ? ” asked Allen. 

“ I beg your J ” said Mr. Kongo, with.oxocssive urbanity. 

“ What has beSpn done to-da;f ? ” 

“*Wliat has been (kmc,” repeated l^^’* Kcnge. “ Quite so. Yes, 
Why, not much has boon don^; not much. Wo have been chocked 
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—brought up suddenly, I would say—upon tho—shall 1 tenn it 
ihresliold ? 

“Is this Will^censidored a genuine document, sir?” said Allan; 

“ will you toUiUS tihat ? ” 

“ Most certainly, if I could,” said Mr. Kongo; “ but we have not 
gone intojthat, wo have not gone into that.” 

“ Wo have not gone into that,” repeated Mr. Vholes, as if bis low * 
inward voice werep ad echo. • 

“ You are to reflect, Mr. Woodcourt,” observed Mr. Kongo, using 
his silver trowel, pdtsuasively and smoothiugly, “ that ^is has been 
a great cause, fhat this has been a protracted cause, that this has been 
a complex cause. Jamdyce and Jarnd^oe has been termed, not 
inaptly, a Monument of Chancery f>ractico.” 

“ And Patience has sat upon it a long* time,” Baid«411an. 

“ Very well indeed, sir,” returned Mr! Kenge, with a certain ijou- 
descending laugh h<f had. “ Very well 1 You are further t<k reflect, 
Mr. Woodcourt,” becoming dignifled almost to severity, “ that on the 
numerous difficulties, contingencies, masterly Actions, and forms of ^ 
procedure in this great cause, there has been expended stddy, ability, 
eloquence, knowled'go, intellect, Mi*. Woodcourt, high intellect. JTor 
many years, the—a—I would say the flower of the Bar, and tho—a— 

I would presume to add, the matured autumnal fruits of tho Woolsack 
—have been lavished upon. Jamdyce and Jarndyce. If tho public 
have tho benefit, and if file country have the adornmcuit, of this great 
Grasp, it must bo paid for in money or money’s woi'th, sir.” 

“ Mr. Kenge,” said Allan, axipearing enlightened all in a moment. 

“ Excuse mo, our time presses. Do I understand that the* whole 
estate is found to have becni absorbed in costs ? ” 

“ Hem I I believe sq,i’ returned Mr. Kenge. “ Mr. Vholes, what 
do you say ? ” • • 

“ I believe so,” said Mr. Vholes. 

“ And that thus tho suit lapses and melts away ? ” 

“Probably,” rotumod Mr. Kengo. “Mr. Vholes?” ^ 

“ Probably,” said Mr. ATholes. . _ 

“ My dearest life,” whispered AHan, “ this \ml break Richard’s 
heart I ” 

There was such a shock of apprehension in his face, and*^e knew 
Richard so* perfectly, and I too had seen so much of his gradual 
decay, that what my dear girl had said to me in the fulncsFi.of her 
foreboding love, sounded like S> knell in my cars. 

“ In case you should be wanting Mr. C., sir,*^ said Mr. Vholes, 
coming after us, “ you’ll find him in Court, I loft him there resting 
himsdlf a little. Good-day, sir; good-day, Miss Summerson.” .As 
ho gave me that slowly devouring look of hi|, while twisting up the 
strings of his ba^ Jbefore ho hastened wi-th it after Mr. Kenge, tlio 
benignant shadow of whose conversational proseneo he seemed .ifraid 
to leave, he gave one gasp'4s if ho^had swdUowod the last morsel of 
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Hs client, and his black' buttoned'^up niiwh<dosoine figure glided away 
^to the low door at the end of thii^ £l^h . 

My dear love,” said AMan, “ leave to me, for a little while, the 
charge you gave me. Go homo with this intelligent, and come to 
Ada’s by-and-by I ” ; 

I would not lot him take me to h coach, but entreated him to go to 
« Ulchard without a moment’s delay, and leave me to do as he wished. 
Hurryifig- home, I fognd my guardian, and told* hjim gradually with 
what news I had returned. “ Little womai^” said ho, quite unmoved 
for himself, to have done with the suit on any terms is a greater 
blessing than I had looked for. But my poor young ceusins! ” 

We talked about them aM the morning, and discussed what it was 
possible to do. In the afternoon my guardian wl^ed with me to 
Symond’s Inn, aq,d left me at*the door. I went up-stairs. When my 
darling heard my footsteps, she came out into the small passage and 
thrSw Imr arms round my neck; but she comprised herself directly, 
and said that Bichard had asked for me several times. Allan had 
. found him sitting in the corner of the Court, she told me, like a stone 
' figure. Osr being roused, he had broken away, and made as if ho 
would have spokem in a fierce voice to the Judge. He was stopped 
by his mouth being full of blood, and Allan had brought him home. 

Ho was lying on a sofa with his eyes closed, when I went in. 
There were restoratives on the tabic; the room was made as airy as 
possible, and was darkened, and was very orderly and quiet. Allan 
stood behind him, watching him gravely. His face appeared to me 
to^be quite destitute of colour, and now that I saw him without his 
S^ingtme I fully saw, for the first time, how worn away he was. But 
ho looked handsomer than I had seen him look for many a day. 

I sat down by his side in silence. Opening his eyes by-and-by, ho 
said, in a weak voice, but with his old£mile*'^‘<Dame Durden, kiss me, 
my dear I ” * 

It was a great comfort and surprise to mo, to find him in bis low 
state ^eorful and looking forw.xrd. He was happier, ho said, in our 
infendod marriage, than he could find words to tell me. My husband 
Lad been a guardi(!|;^’ angel to hipi and Add, and ho blessed us both, 
and wished us all the joy that life could yield us. I almost felt as if 
my ownAioart would have broken, when I saw him take my husband’s 
band, andiiold it to his breast. • 

" We spoke of the future ao much as possible, and he said several 
tim^B fiiat he must be present at our marriage if he could stand upon 
his fdQt. Ada would contrive lo take him, somehow, ho said. “ Yes, 
surely, dearest Bichard! ” But as my darling answered him thus 
‘hopefully, so serene and beautiful,* with the help that was to emne to 
her so near,—I knew-r-I know! • 

It was not gaod:ibr Bin^to talk too much; and when he was silent, 
wo were silent too.' Sitting beside him, I made a pretence of working 
for mji deaf, as he had ahvays J^pen used 1% joke about my being busy. 
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Ada leaned npon Hs pUow, Hie head upon h^' ainn. . 
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dozed'often; 'and whenever h®’lw^e#iiihettt seeing hun, said, first 
of all, Where la WoodcourtS'l'**'*'^" 

Evening h»d dome on, when 1 lifted up my eyes, and saw my 
guardian standing in the littlo hall. “ Who is that, Dame Durden 9 ” 
Bichard ^.^ed me. The door was behind him, but he had observed 
in my face that some one was there. ^ 

I loolced to AHafl for advice, and as he nodded “ Yes,”‘bent over 
Bichard and told him. (My guardian saw what passed, came softly by 
me in a moment, *and laid his hand on Blchard’s. * O sir,” said 
Bichard, “ you are a good man, you are a good man! ” and burst into 
tears for the firat time. 

My guardian; the picture of a*good man, sat down in my place, 
keeping his hand on Bichard’s. * • 

“ My dear Bick,” said he, “ the clouds have cleared away, and,it is 
bright now. Wo can see now. Wo were all bewildered, Bif;k, more 
or less. What matters I And how are you, vaj dear boy ? ” 

“ I am very weak, sir, but I hope* I shall be stronger. I have to ^ 
begin the world.” 

“ Aye, truly; wlall said ! ” cried my guardian. 

“ I will not begin it in the old way now,” said Bichard with a sad 
smile. “ I have learned a lesson now, sir. It was a hard one ; but 
you shall be assured, indeed, that I have learned it.” 

“ Well, well,” said my guardian, comforting him; “ well, well, 
w'oll, dear boy! ” 

“I was thinking, sir,” resumed Richard, “ that there is nothingepn 
earth I should so much like to sec as their house—Dame ljurden’s 
and Woodcoiu’t’s house. * If I could be removed there when I begin 
to recover my strongth^J fool as if I should get well there, sooner 
than anywhere.” • » 

“ Why, BO have I been thinking, too, Rick,'’ said my guardian, 

“ and our little w'oman likewise ; she and I have boon talkiim of it, 
this very day. I dare say her husband won’t object. What ao .you 
think ? ” ^ 

Richard smiled; and lifted up kis arm to t^ch him, as he stood 
d)chind the head of the couch. 


“I say nothing of Ada,” said Richard, “but I think, o# her, and 
have thought of her very much. Loolc at her! see her here, sir, 
bending over this pillow when she has so much need to restmpen it 
herself, my dear love, my poot girl! ’’ 

He clasped her in his anus, and none of us spoke. He gradually 
released her; and she looked upon us, and looked up to Heaven, and 
movdd her lips. 

“ When I get down to Bleak H(Miso,” said Richard, “ I shall have 
much to tell you, hir, and you will have nuacl? to show me. You will 
go, won’t you ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, dear Ri^^.” ^ • 
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you; Hke ycn^ like said Eiobaid. it^a all 

like you. Thoy kaye be«$i ililiug me kow you pUnzied it^ and how 
you romembered all Esiihl^ jkoodfiar tastes and ways. It wiU be like 
coming to the old Bleak SG^aae a^in.” < 

And you will come thmre too, 1 hope, Biok. I am a icdiku? man 
jiow, you know, and it will he a charity to oome to mo. A ehaiity to 
come to^e, my lovo 1 ” he repeated to Ada, as he gently piyssed his 
hand orer her golden Biir, and put a look it to lips. (I think 
he vowed within himself to cherish her if she wer^ left alone.) 

“It was if troubled dream?” said Bichard, clasp^g both my 
guardian’s hands eagerly. ^ 

“ Nothing more, Biok; nothing more.” 

“ And you, being a good m^n, cilb pass it as such, and for^^ and 
pity the dreamer, find '1^ lenient and encouraging when he wakes ? ” 

“ Xndood I can. What am 1 but another dreamer, Bick ? ” 

“ I wiil begin the world! ” said Bichard, with & light in his eyes. 
My husband drew a little nearer towards Ada, and 1 saw him 
l^solomnly liB'up his hand warn my guardian. 

“ When shall I go from this place, to that pleasant country where 
the odd times are, where I shall have strength to‘toll what Ada has 
been to me, where I shall bo able to recall my many faults and blind¬ 
nesses, where I sliall prepare myself to be a gnido to my unborn 
child ? ” said Bichard. “ When shall I go ? ” 

“ Dear Bick, when you are strong enough,” returned my guardian. 

“ Ada, my darling 1" 

^e sgnght to raise himself a little. Allan raised biiTri bo that sho 
could hold him on her bosom : which was what he wanted. 

** I have done you many wrongs, my own. I have fallen like a 
poor stiay shadow on your way, I have married you to poverty and 
trouble, 1 have scattered your means td the widds. You will forgive 
mo all this, my Ada, before I begin the world ? ” 

A Bttile irradiatod his face, as sho bent to kiss him. IIo slowly 
laid*his laoo down upon her bosom, drew his arms closer round her 
nock, and with one^urting sob began tho world. Not this world, O 
not this I The worm, that sets this right. 

Wlien all was s£ill, at a late hour, poor crazed Miss Elite came* 
weeping m bae, and told mo she had given her birdt their jliberty. 
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CHAPTEB liXVL * . 

• SOWN IN UNqOZiNSmm ' ^ 

ThebaI^ a lutelv u|)oii Ohoeney in these* di^ys, as there 

is upon a portion of tiie family history. The atozy goas, that Sir 
Leiooster paid i 9 ozfle who could h^TO sppken out, tQ hold their peace; 
but it is a 2 f&»e story, feebly whispering and creeping about, and an^ 
brighter sxMurk of life it ^ows soon cues away. It is known for 
certain, thhti handsozne Lady Bcdlopk lies in Ihe mausoleum in the 

park^ Udmre the trees arch darkly oTei^ead, ifid the ow|*^ heard at 
night makisg the woods ring; but whence she was brougliii home, to 
be laid among th^ echoes of thatr#a!titary place, or ho# c^e died, is 
all mystery. Some of her old friends, principally to be found among 
tiio peachy-cheeked charmers with tho skeletoniihroats, did once occa*^ 
sipnally say, as they toyed in a ghastly manner with lar^ fans—like 
<mnaerB reduced to farting with grim Death, after losing al^ their 
other beaux—did once ocoAsiomtUy say, World assembled 

together, that they wondered the lul&eB of the De^^oeks, entombed in 
the mausoleum, never rose ^^ainet Ike piUj^atiOB of her company. 
But t]ie dead-and-gono Dedlocks take it very calmly, and bare never 
been known to object. » 

Up from among the fern in the hollow, and winding by the bridle- 
road among the trees, crimes sometimes to this lonely spot the sound 
of hoi 80S’ hoofs. Then ’may bo seen Sir Leicester—invalided, bent, 
and almost blind, but of worthy presence yet^ridii^ with a stalwart 
man beside him, oonktant to*his bridle-rein, '^^on they come to a 
certain spot before the mausoleum-door, Sir Ls^eeBtor’s accustomed 
horse stops of his owU accord, and Sir Leicester, puHing off Ms hat, 
is still for a few moments before thoy ride Away, * 

rages yet with l^c audacious At uncertain 

intervals, and now hotly, and now coolly; ^keflng like an unsteady 
* firo. The truth is said to be, that when Sir Leicester came ffown to 
Lineolnilhtre for good, Mr. Boy&oru showed a manifest desire to 
abandon &s rig^t of way, and ^ whatovei' Sir Lmcostor would: 
whio|[<Sir Leiooster, eonedvinig'|eu^ u eondtSfceheion to his illness or 
misfortune, took in such hij^iitidgeon, and was so magnificently 
aggriovo^y, tha|,}[r. Boythorii^jittd hima^ un^r the np^^ds^y of 
oommltti:^ a*flagrant trespass w rcsfbro hi 9 *Uui^boar to himself. 
SinularW Mr. Boythom oontinuos to |^t trem<^^ placards on the 
disputea thoroughfa^, and (with Ids %urd i^uri^mioadjto hold forth 
veh^^ntly againsU Sir Leicester in th^||^etSHM!y of his own home; 
simiWly, also, ho defies hm as of old in d |4 UjoS^l^huzch, by testify¬ 
ing a bland unconsciousn^^ of lus exisicncck^ it is whisper^ 
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thfti wben he is most fefoeious towards his old foe, he is I'eally most 
ceosiderate; and that Sir Leicester, in the dignity of being implacable, 
littU'^siipposes how much ho is humoured. As little does he think 
how near together he and his antagonist have^roered, in^lire fortunes 
of two sisters; and his fftitagonist, who knows it now, is ti^^o man 
t^ ell him. So the quarrel goes on tp the satisfaction of botp. 

J^n one-of the lodges of the parkj that lodge within* sight of the 
•house where, once nporf'a time, when the waters Vere onfe down in 
Lincolnshire, my Lady used to see the Keeper’s child; the stalwart 
man, the troo^r formerly, is housed. Some rclics*of his old calling 
hang upon tho walls, and tho^e it is the chosen recreation of a little 
lame man about the stable-yftrd to keep gleaming bright. * A busy 
little man ho always is, in thq polfhhirig at haruoss-liouso doors, of 
stirrup-irons, bits,acurb-chains^ fatiintilf bosses, anything in the way 
of a s£ablc-yard that will take a polish : leading a life of friction. A 
shaggy li4tlc damaged man, withal, not unlike atf old dog of souio 
mongrel breqd, who hashceu considerably knocked about, lie answers 
^o tho namtf of Phil. 

A goodly^ight it is to sco the gi'and old housekeeper (harder of 
hearing now) going to church on tho arm of her son* and to observe— 
which few do, for tbo .house is spant of company in those times—tlie 
relations of both towards Sir Leicester, and his towards them. They 
have visitors in the high summer weather, when a grey cloak and 
umbrella, unknown to Chosnoy Wold at other periods, aro seen among 
tho leaves; wheri|two young ludies are occasionally found gambolling, 
in •eque^ered saw-pits and such nooks of the park; and when the 
smoke m two jiipcs wreathes away into the fragrant evcnhjg air, 
from tho trooper’s door. Then is a fife bbard trolling within the 
lodge, on tho inspiring topic of tho British Cbenadicrs; and, as the 
evening closes in, a gruflF inflexible voi«o is heS,rd to say, while two 
men pace, together up and down, “ But I never own to it before the 
old giiA Discipline must be maintained.” 


The greater part of the house is shut up, and it is a show-house no 
longer; ypt Sir Lei^pster holds his shrunkeij state in tlie long drawl¬ 
ing-room for all that; and reposes^in his old place before iny Lady’s 
picture. Closed in 'by night with broad screens, and illumined only 
in that part, tho light of the drawing-room seems gradually contract¬ 
ing and dwindling untildt shall bu'uo more. A little morc, in truth, 
and it will be all extinguished for Sir Leicester; and the daiap door 
in the mausoloimi which shuts so tight, and looks so obdurate, null 
have ojfeucd and relieved him.. ■ v 

Volumnia, growing with thB flight of time pinker'as'"t^'tiie^ed in 
her-Jface, and yellower as to tlie white, reads to Sir Leicester irf the 
long eveniiigs^^aud is dr^iftb vaiitous artifices to conceal hel’ yawns: 
of'\yhich the chief and mdt efficacious is the insertion of the pearl 
neob^oe between hei: rosy lips. Long-wipded treatises on the Buffy 
and Boodle question'^; showing ho\y Bnlfy re immaculate and Boodje. 
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villainous, and liow the country is lost by being all Boodle no 
Body, or saved by being all Bu% and no Boodle (it must be one of 
tbo two, and cannot be anything else),, are the stai)le of her reading’. 
Sir Leicesti^ is not particular what it is, and does not appear to 
follo 3 V;;|i|g{^bry closely; further than that he always comes broad 
awake the moment Volumnia ventures to leave off, and, sonorously 
repeating hen last word, begs with some displeasure to know if sL^ 
finds herself fatigued'? However, Volumnia, in the course of her 
bird-like hopping about and pecking at pa2)ors, bas alighted on a 
memorandum concerning herself, in the event of “ anything happen¬ 
ing ” to her hinsmon, which is handsome coviii)ensation for an exten¬ 
sive ct-urso of reading, and holds even the dragon Boredom at bay. ’• 
The cousins generally ai'e rsuthcr shy of Chesney Wold in its 
dulncss, but take to it a liitlC^fllfttiM^ Quoting season, when guns aro 
heard in the plantations, and a few fecattcred heaters and keepers 
wait at the old pkiccs of apiiointment, for low siuritcd twos and 
threes of cousins. The debilitated cousin, more debilitated by the 
dreariness of tbe place, gets into a fearful state of depreSsjon, groan¬ 
ing under penitential sofa-pillows in bis gunXoss hours, aud protesting 
that such fernal old jail’s—uough t’sew fler up—frever. * ^ 

The only great occasions for Volumnia, in this changed aspect of 
the place in Lincolnshire, are those ojfeuBionS, fare and wddely- 
separated, when somothiijig is to bo done for tbe county, or the 
country, in tbo way of gracing ji public ball. Then, indeed, does the 
tuckered syli^h come t>ut in foiiy form, and proceed with joy under 
cousinly escort to the exhausted old asscrahly-room, fourteen heavy 
miles. off: which, during three hundred and sixty-four days and 
nights of every ordinary year, is a kind of Antiptjdcau lumber-room, 
full of old chairs and, .tables, upside down. Then, indeed, does she 
captivate all hearts by her cendeseension, by her girlish vivacity, and 
by her skipi>ing about as in the days when the hideous old general 
W'ith tbe mouth too full of teeth, had not cut one of them at two 
guineas each. Then does she twirl and twine, a pastoral Hyinph of 
good family, through the mazes of tlio dance. Then do the swains 
a])j)Cttr with tea, with' Icmouade^ with sandV/ches, widi homage. 
Them is she? kind and cruel, stately and luiassumipg, various, beautifully 
wilful. ' Tliou is there a singular kind of parallel betwojn her and 
the little §laBS chaudelicraiof another age, emb^dlishing that assembly- 
room julwMch;' witli their .meagte stems, their spatfirlmlo dro2)s, their 
disappointing knobs W’here no drops arc, ibbeir bai‘e little st^ks from 
wliich' knobs, ^nd drops have both, departed, and their little feeble 
prismatic twfnKB^g, all scorn Vplufunias. . 

Tor tho rest, Lincolnshire life tp Vulmimia is a vast blank of over¬ 
grown house looking out u2)on trees, sighing, wringing their hands, 
bo,wing their bchds, and casting tbeir t^rs upon tbe window-panes 
in mblmtonous depression. A labyrinth, of grandeur, less the property 
on OTd family of humtfh beings and thbir Mostly likenes^s, than 
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old monnet; is sMU believed in, in the old way. Ho is constant nif 
^is patronage of Beepy, and is understood to havo bequeathed him 
a favourite French doch in his dressing-room—which is not his 
property. • 

With the fiist money wo saved at home, wo added to our pretty 
house by thjSSwing out a little Growlory expressly for my guardian; 
^IVhiolr, fe inaugurated with great splendour the nextatime he came 
downHo sec us. I trjsto wwto all this lightly, because luj^heart is 
full in drawing to an end; but when I write of him, my teai's will 
havo their way. • 

I never look al him, but 1 hear om- poor dear EichaM calling him 
a good man. * To Ada and fier pretty boy, he is the fondest father; 
to me, he is what he has over been,find what name can I give to that ? 
He is my husband's best and dearest friend, he is our children’s 
darling, he is the object of'our deepest love and veneration. Yet 
while I^fcel towards him as if ho were a superior being, I am so 
lamiliar with him, ami so easy with him, that 1 almost wonder at 
^ myself. J<havc never lost my old names,"nor has he lost his; nor do 
I ever, whcti hq is with us, sit in any other place than in my old 
chaiii at his side. Dame Trot, Dame Durden, Dittlc Woman!—ail 
just 4hc same as ever ; and I answer, Yes, dear Guardian I just Jthe 
some. 

I have never known the wind to be in tl\e East for a single moment, 
since the day when he took mo to the porch to read the name. I 
remarked to hin| once, that the wind boomed never in the East now: 
a^ he said. No, tinily; it had finally departed from that quaiter on 
that veiy day. 

1 think my darling girl is more beautiful than ever. The sorrow 
that has bet n in her face—for it is not thpj*c now—Booms to have 
purified even its innocent exprossiou, and to have given it a diviner 
quality. Sometime!?, when I laise my eyes and see her, in the black 
drobs that she still wears, teaching my Eiehard, I feel—it is difiicult 
to c^^'cfeh—as if it were so good to know that she remembers her 
dear Esther in her prayers. 

I call him my Bfthard! But thdt he has two mumuh, and 

I am one. 

We aai not rich in the bank, but wo have always prospcicd, and 
we have quite enough. I never walk out with my husband, but I 
Jiear the people bless him. I ne’^r go into a house of any degree, 
but jf hear his praises, or see them in gfkteful eycR. I never lie down 
at night, but I know that in the coi rsc of that day ho has allcviat(‘d 
pain, and*soothed some fellofi-creature in the time of need. I know 
that from the beds of those who were past recovery, thunks *!iavc 
often, often gone up, iu the last hour, for his patient ministmtion. Is 
not this to rich ? • » ^ < 

The people even praise Me as the doctor’s wife. The people even 
like Me as 1 go about, hnd make so mflfcb of me tbat 1 am quite 
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abashed. I owe it all to him, my love, my ! They like me for 
his sake, as 1 do everything I do in life for hift |^e. 

A night or two ago, after bustling about prep&riug for my dar ling 
and my guardian and little Bichard, who are coming to-morrow, 1 
was sitting out in the porch of all places, t\at dearly momorable 
porch, when Allan came home. So ho said, “ My pre ious little 
woman, what are you doing here?” And I said, “The niu ..is 
shining so brightly, Allan, and the night is so delicious, that 1 iliive 
boon bitting here, thinking.” 

“ What have you been thinking about, my dear ? ” paid VUan then. 

“ How curious you aro ! ” sjiid I. “ I am almopt ashamed to toll 
yon, but 1 will. I have been thinking about utv old loo&s—sneb as 
they wore.” 

“ And what havo you been thinking about tire my busy bee ? ” 
said Allan. 

“ J linve boon thinking, that I thought it was impossible that you 
cmld Lave loved mo any bettor, even if I had retained tncm.” 

“ —Such as they were V ” said Allan, laughing. 

“ Such as they were, of course.” 

“ dear Dame Durden,” said Allan, drawing ray arm' through 
his, “ do you ever look in the glass ? ” 

“ You know I do ; you see me do it.” 

“ And don’t you know that you are prettier than you ever were ? ” 

I did not know that; 1 am not certain that I know it now. But I 
know that my dearest little pots aro very pretty, and that my darling 
is very lit^autiful, and that my husband is very handMime, and that m^- 
guardian lias the brightott and most benevulout face that over was 
seen; and that they can very well do without much beauty in me— 
oven supposing- 
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